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PREFACE 


On Ist August 1966 the Colonial Office and the Commonwealth Relations 
Office were merged to form the Commonwealth Office. It was then decided 
that the material contained in the Colonial Office List and the Common- 
wealth Relations Office Year Book should in future appear in one volume 
as the Commonwealth Office Year Book. In addition to covering British 
relations with member countries of the Commonwealth and associated 
states, the new reference book also includes information on the dependent 
territories of member countries. 

While every effort has been made to ensure that the information con- 
tained in this Year Book is as accurate as possible at the time of going 
to press (May 1967), the Editor would be glad if his attention could 
be drawn to any errors or omissions that may be noted. 

Particulars of the staff of the Commonwealth Office are available in the 
Diplomatic Service List. 
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PART I 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


he outcome of the development of self-government in the older British 
ominions and, more immediately, of their demand during the First 
World War for an equally full control of their own foreign policy. Recognition 
was given to this in the resolution of the Imperial War Conference 1917, that 
*the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire . . . should be 
based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth’. Accordingly, the Dominions* and India signed the 
Versailles Peace Treaty individually, and had their own representation in the 
League of Nations. The Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of the 1926 Imperial 
Conference, under the Chairmanship of Lord Balfour, made the first formal 
attempt to describe the resultant status and mutual relationship of the Members 
in what came to be known as the ‘Balfour formula’. The Committee’s report 
declared that ‘They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as Members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’. This principle was legally formulated in the Statute of Westminster of 
1931 which gave effect to this fully independent status of the Dominions in 
relation to Great Britain and, by implication, in relation to each other. 

The progress which India had already made towards a similar status was 
completed in 1947 when India and Pakistan became independent and Members 
of the Commonwealth. The Second World War had hastened this development 
with the remaining dependencies and the next two decades saw Ceylon become 
independent and a Member of the Commonwealth in 1948, then Ghana and 
Malaya in 1957, Nigeria and Cyprus in 1960f, Sierra Leone and Tanganyika in 
1961, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and Uganda in 1962, Zanzibar and Kenya, 
together with Sabah, Sarawak and Singapore (as parts of the Federation of 
Malaysia) in 1963¢, Malawi, Malta and Zambia in 1964, The Gambia in 1965, 
and Guyana (formerly British Guiana), Botswana (formerly the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate), Lesotho (formerly Basutoland) and Barbados in 1966. 

India’s decision to become a republic in 1949 marked a further step in the 
development of the Commonwealth. The definition in the Balfour formula of 
the Commonwealth as an association of states ““owing a common allegiance to 
the Crown”’ could not be applied to a republican Member and the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers at their meeting in 1949 agreed to accept India’s 
continued membership on the basis of her expressed ‘“‘acceptance of the King as 
the symbol of the free association of the independent Member Nations and as 


Ts present Commonwealth as a free association of sovereign nations is 
t 
D 


* Other than Newfoundland. 
LB? deed eames member of the Commonwealth six months after her independence, i.e. in 
arc 
~ Singapore peas ed ed y became independent as a separate state by her secession from 
the Federatio Malaysia in 1965. . 
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such the Head of the Commonwealth”. Following this precedent Pakistan (1956) 
and Ghana (1960) both adopted republican constitutions, while Cyprus and 
Zambia become republics upon achieving independence. Tanganyika became a 
republic in 1962, and in 1964 united with Zanzibar to form the United Republic 
of Tanzania. Nigeria became a republic in 1963, Kenya in 1964 and Malawi in 
1966. Singapore became a republic upon its withdrawal from the Malaysian 
Federation (1965) and the Independence Constitution of Guyana (1966) contains 
a provision under which Guyana may at some future time become a republic. 

Malaysia provides a further variation. Malaysia is an elective monarchy and 
the Head of State is the Yang di Pertuan Agong, whom the Malay Rulers of 
nine of the States of Malaya elect from among their number to hold office for 
five years. 

A further departure from the Statute of Westminster is the decline of the use 
of the term ‘Dominion’. Although the Indian Independence Act, 1947 provided 
for the creation of two new ‘Dominions’, the use of the term had already begun 
to disappear after the Second World War even in describing those independent 
Commonwealth countries which already had ‘Dominion Status’. In 1947 the 
Dominions Office was re-named the Commonwealth Relations Office, and 
Commonwealth countries which have become independent since 1947 do not 
call themselves, and are not referred to, as ‘Dominions’. The term would indeed 
be inappropriate for such Commonwealth countries as no longer have the 
Queen as their Head of State. 

For some years after the 1926 Imperial Conference apprehension was felt in 
some quarters lest the Balfour formula did not imply the right of secession, and 
the Union of South Africa, in approving the report of the Conference on the 
Operation of Dominion Legislation in 1929, expressly affirmed ‘the right of any 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations to withdraw therefrom’. The 
Union Prime Minister (Gen. Hertzog) in fact brought this resolution to the 
notice of the Imperial Conference of 1930, which took note of it without 
discussion. 

In 1947 the view of the British Government that there was a full right of 
secession was clearly indicated in the statement of the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Attlee) on the Burma Independence Bill, where he pointed out that ‘The British 
Commonwealth of Nations is a free association of peoples, not a collection of 
subject nations’; hence, in view of Burma’s desire to become an independent 
state outside the Commonwealth, ‘it was the duty of His Majesty’s Government 
... to implement their decision’. The Secretary of State for Burma (the Earl of 
Listowel) endorsed this with the statement in the House of Lords, that ‘We do 
not regard membership of the Commonwealth as something to be thrust by 
force upon a reluctant people’. That members of the Commonwealth were con- 
sidered as independent and as free as those nations who chose to break all links 
with the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth, was given further emphasis 
by the fact that the same title was used for the Burma Independence Act as had 
been used for the Independence Acts of India and Ceylon. 

The Burma Independence Act (1947) was followed by the Ireland Act of 1949, 
which recognised that Eire, or the Republic of Ireland as it now came to be 
known, had ceased to be part of His Majesty’s dominions. 

During 1960 the Union of South Africa decided, after a referendum, to become 
a republic from 3lst May 1961. In accordance with precedents set by India, 
Pakistan and Ghana, the South African Government enquired whether South 
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Africa as a republic would be accepted as a Member of the Commonwealth. 
After considerable discussion at the Prime Ministers’ Meeting in March 1961, 
largely concerning the Union’s racial policies, the Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa withdrew his application. When South Africa became a republic 
on 31st May 1961, she therefore ceased to be a Member of the Commonwealth. 

Certain other territories, formerly British dependencies, left the Common- 
wealth on becoming independent. Besides Burma in 1948, the Sudan became an 
independent sovereign state outside the Commonwealth in 1956. In 1960 British 
Somaliland joined with its neighbour, the former United Nations Trust Territory 
of Italian Somaliland, to form the independent Somali Republic. Similarly 
in 1961 the Southern Cameroons, on becoming independent, moved out of the 
Commonwealth to join the neighbouring French Cameroons to form the Federal 
Republic of Cameroun. The Maldive Islands ceased to be a protected state 
in 1963. 

Western Samoa, formerly a Trust Territory administered by New Zealand, 
became independent in 1962. Although she has not applied for Commonwealth 
membership, she is nevertheless treated by New Zealand in all except nationality 
matters as though she were a Member of the Commonwealth, and in certain 
respects this is true of her relations with other Commonwealth countries. 

The Cook Islands, formerly a dependency of New Zealand, became fully self- 
governing internally in July 1965 and chose to remain in free association with 
New Zealand, ‘free association’ being one of the three ways recognised by the 
United Nations General Assembly by which a territory reaches a full measure 
of self-government. The New Zealand Government remains responsible for the 
conduct of the external affairs and defence of the islands. Early in 1967 five 
former British colonies in the Eastern Caribbean (St Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, 
St Lucia and Grenada) received constitutions similar to that of the 
Cook Islands. The ‘Associated States’ (as they are now known) are fully 
self-governing while Britain remains responsible for their external affairs and 
defence. St Vincent is expected to become an Associated State later in the year. 

The Commonwealth has no legal definition and until recently has had no 
formal institutional expression. Inter-governmental consultation is its principal 
mode of operation, and this is carried on both by direct inter-governmental 
correspondence and by the periodic Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meetings. 
While some of the Members of the Commonwealth have been inflexibly opposed 
to the establishment of any centralized machinery for the consideration of 
political questions, particularly foreign policy and defence, the Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting in 1964 favoured the institution of more formal machinery to promote 
closer and more informed understanding between their governments. After a 
report by officials on the matter, the Prime Ministers agreed in June 1965 to set 
up a Commonwealth Secretariat for this purpose. Its headquarters are at Marl- 
borough House and its chief official is the Secretary-General, who is appointed 
by the Prime Ministers. The Secretariat is staffed from Member countries and 
financed by their contributions, and is at the service of all Commonwealth 
governments. Its functions are principally the circulation of information to 
Commonwealth governments and the organisation of such meetings as those of 
the Prime Ministers and Commonwealth Finance Ministers. It has no executive 
functions. Its constitution etc. is described in detail in a separate section of this 
Year Book. 

There has recently been a further sharp reduction in the number and im- 
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portance of the remaining British dependencies. In 1966 four more became 
independent, and six others reached ‘Associated Status’ in February 1967. 
Three, Mauritius, British Honduras and Swaziland, have been promised 
early independence. The remainder vary from wealthy and populous Hong Kong 
to the tiny island of Pitcairn with fewer than one hundred inhabitants; but most 
are small and have very limited natural resources. Accordingly, in 1966 the 
Colonial Office was merged with the Commonwealth Relations Office, which 
was renamed the Commonwealth Office. Within the Commonwealth Office, the 
Dependent Territories Division has general responsibility for the remaining 
dependencies. The office of Secretary of State for the Colonies ceased to exist 
on 6th January 1967. 


ORGANISATION OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


other Members of the Commonwealth and for relations with the Govern- 

ments of Brunei, Swaziland, Tonga, the Associated States in the Caribbean*, 
and Rhodesia, rests with the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairsf, who is 
also responsible for the good government of the remaining British dependent 
territories. The Commonwealth Office is the Department of State responsible 
to the Secretary of State for the conduct of these relations and the administration 
of the dependencies. 

In London, the Commonwealth Office advises the Secretary of State on all 
aspects of Commonwealth relations, communicates on his behalf with other 
Commonwealth Governments, keeps in touch with and advises other govern- 
ment departments on Commonwealth policy, provides information to the press 
and public about Commonwealth activities and deals generally with matters 
affecting Members of the Commonwealth both as a group and as individuals. 

Overseas, responsibility to the Secretary of State for the conduct of British 
relations with other Commonwealth countries rests with British High Com- 
missioners, whose offices are situated in Commonwealth capitals and in some 
other major towns. In the countries to which they are accredited the High Com- 
missioners are the representatives of the British Government; and in those 
countries whose Head of State is other than Her Majesty The Queen they are 
her representatives. They have a status equivalent to Ambassadors. They advise 
the Secretary of State either direct or through the Commonwealth Office on the 
policies of, and British relations with, the countries to which they are accredited, 
interpret and project British policies and way of life to the Governments and 


(Cotter Member responsibility to Parliament for British relations with 


* At the time of going to press these are: Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, St Christopher, 

Nevis and Anguilla, and St Lucia. 

t Relations with certain non-Commonwealth countries (the Republic of Ireland and the 
Maldive Islands) are also handled by the Secretary of State tor Commonwealth Affairs. 
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people there and at the same time look after British interests and foster Common- 
wealth links. 

Other Commonwealth countries likewise have government departments 
which include among their responsibilities that for Commonwealth relations 
and have High Commissioners resident in London and in other Commonwealth 
capitals. Although British and Commonwealth Ministers sometimes correspond 
direct the normal channel of communication between the British Government 
and the Governments of other Commonwealth countries is between the Common- 
wealth Office in London and the government departments responsible for 
Commonwealth relations in those other countries. Communication is not 
direct but passes either through the British High Commissioners overseas or 
through Commonwealth High Commissioners in London. British High Com- 
missioners, unlike Ambassadors, can deal with government departments other 
than those dealing with Commonwealth relations—as can Commonwealth 
High Commissioners in London. 

Except for the specialist advisers, the staffs of the Commonwealth Office in 
London and of British High Commissioners’ offices in Commonwealth countries 
are members of H.M. Diplomatic Service, which was formed on Ist January 
1965 to take over the duties and posts of the former Foreign Service, the 
Commonwealth Relations Office at home and overseas, and the Trade Com- 
mission Service. 

The administration of the dependent territories is carried out by the various 
territorial Governments, the Governor in each territory being the representative 
of the Sovereign. Subject to the over riding authority of Parliament, the terri- 
torial Governments enjoy a large and increasing measure of autonomy. Each 
territory has its own legislature and its own civil service, which is paid from 
local revenue and is not part of the Home Civil Service. The Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Affairs is responsible for transfers, promotions and discipline 
of members of Her Majesty’s Overseas Civil Service serving in dependent 
territories; appointments to senior posts such as Governorships and Chief 
Justiceships; and for compensation schemes and pensions payable by the 
governments of dependent territories. He is advised and assisted in these matters 
by the appropriate departments of the Commonwealth Office and particularly 
by the Dependent Territories Division. 
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a Committee of the Privy Council was appointed to deal with the admin- 

istration of the Colonies, or Plantations as they were then called. By a 

Patent of 1st December 1660 Charles II appointed a Council for Trade and a 
Council for Foreign Plantations. Instructions to the latter included: 

‘To use prudential means for rendering those dominions useful to England, 

and England helpful to them. And for bringing the several Colonies and 

Plantations within themselves into a more certain, civil and uniform way of 


Tec origins of the Commonwealth Office date back to 4th July 1660 when 
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Government, and for better ordering and distributing public justice among 

them.’ 

In 1672 the two Councils were united as the Joint Council for Trade and 
Plantations, but this was abolished in 1675 and its papers were delivered up to 
the Clerk of the Privy Council. In 1695 William III revived the Joint Council 
for Trade and Plantations but on 15th May 1697 it was superseded by a perma- 
nent board, known as the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. 
In 1748 the affairs of India were placed under its control. 

During this time there had been two Secretaries of State known as the 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department (later the Foreign Secretary) 
and the Secretary of State for the Southern Department (later the Home 
Secretary). The latter dealt with colonial matters as well as home and European 
business. 

On 9th October 1767 colonial affairs were separated from the Southern 
Department and a third Secretary of State was appointed, known as the Secre- 
tary of State for the American or Colonial Department. After the loss of the 
American colonies, the permanent board and the office of the Secretary of 
State for the American or Colonial Department were abolished, by Act 22, 
Geo. 3 c. 82 of 1782. Some of the duties of the permanent board were taken over 
by the Privy Council whilst the former Secretary of State’s functions were 
transferred to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. Colonial matters 
were handled by a small staff in the Office of Plantations attached to the Home 
Office. 

The affairs of India were separated from colonial business by the India Act 
of 1784 which established the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, known as 
the Board of Control. The board comprised six Privy Councillors, including 
either the Secretary of State for the Home Department or the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and dealt with political 
and revenue adnuinistration, whilst the East India Company Court of Directors 
retained its authority in commerce. By an amending Act of 1793 a Secretary of 
State was appointed to preside over the Board of Control. This arrangement 
continued until 1858 when a Secretary of State for India was appointed and the 
India Office was created as a new Department of State. 

In 1786 colonial affairs, previously handled by the Office of Plantations, 
were merged into the general routine of the Home Office, and the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was thus responsible for home affairs, for 
Ireland, and for colonial dependencies exclusive of India. After the outbreak 
of war with France in 1793 a new appointment of Secretary of State was created 
in 1794 and, since the war was much concerned with the colonies, the new 
Secretary of State was known as the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies 
and dealt with such colonial business as was necessary for the prosecution of 
the war. In 1801 the whole of colonial business became the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies but the War and Colonial Depart- 
ments were not combined. In 1854 the Crimean War made it necessary for a 
Secretary of State to give his whole attention to the Army, and a new appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State for War was created. From that date the former 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies became the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

The responsibility of the Secretary of State for India included also business 
concerning India’s dependencies. These were Burma, Aden and the Straits 
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Settlements. Burma was governed by the Government of India from 1862 until 
1937. Aden formed a chief commissioner’s province under the Government of 
India from 1839 to April 1937 when it became a Crown Colony. The Straits 
Settlements (Singapore, Malacca and Penang, and their dependencies) were 
administered by the Presidency of Bengal from 1826 until 1851 when they were 
placed under the control of the Governor-General of India. In 1867 the Straits 
Settlements became a Crown Colony. 

In 1907 the Colonial Office was reorganised into two separate divisions, one 
of which dealt with the self-governing Dominions, as they had come to be called, 
whilst the other division dealt with the colonies, protectorates and protected 
states. In July 1925 the Dominions Office was created as a new Department of 
State to take over from the Colonial Office business connected with Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free State, Newfoundland, 
Southern Rhodesia (which had become a self-governing colony in 1923) and 
with the High Commission Territories (Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland), for the administration of which, on behalf of the 
British Government, the British High Commissioner in South Africa was 
responsible. The staff of the Dominions Division of the Colonial Office became 
part of the new Dominions Office for this purpose. 

Although a new office of Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs was created 
in July 1925, when the Dominions Office was formed, one Secretary of State 
combined the duties of the new office with those of the Colonial Secretary until 
13th June 1930 when a separate Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs took 
office. The office was abolished on 3rd July 1947 and the last holder, Viscount 
Addison, was appointed as the first Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, provided for the separation of Aden 
from India, and on Ist April 1937 Aden Colony became the responsibility of the 
Colonial Office. Provision was also made for the separation of Burma from India, 
and on Ist April 1937 the Burma Office was created as a new Department of 
State to take over from the India Office business connected with Burma. The 
staff of the India Office concerned with handling business connected with Burma 
were transferred to the new Burma Office. 

Coincident with the formation of the Burma Office in 1937 the office was 
created of Secretary of State for Burma. From 1937 until August 1947 one Minis- 
ter of State combined the duties of the Secretary of State for Burma with those 
of the Secretary of State for India. The office of Secretary of State for India was 
abolished in August 1947 and that of the Secretary of State for Burma in January 
1948. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office was created as a new Department of 
State on 3rd July 1947 to replace the Dominions Office. The staff of the Dominions 
Office were transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

India and Pakistan became independent Dominions within the Commonwealth 
on 15th August 1947. On that date the India Office ceased to exist and the staff 
were transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office, which thereafter 
became responsible for dealing with business connected with India and Pakistan. 

On 4th January 1948 Burma ceased to be part of His Majesty’s dominions and 
became a foreign country. The Burma Office ceased to exist on 3rd January 1948 
and the staff were transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office. Business 
connected with Burma has since been handled by the Foreign Office. 
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Ceylon achieved independence on 4th February 1948. On that date the Colonial 
Office ceased to be responsible for dealing with matters which concerned Ceylon 
and the Commonwealth Relations Office thereafter became the Department of 
State responsible for handling business concerning Britain’s relations with 
Ceylon. 

As a result of the independence of Ceylon a new agreement (to replace an 
earlier agreement of 1887) was signed by the British and Maldivian Govern- 
ments on 24th April 1948 whereby relations between the two Governments were 
to be conducted through the British High Commissioner in Ceylon. 

On 31st March 1949 Newfoundland became a province of Canada. Thereafter 
the Commonwealth Relations Office ceased to have direct dealings with the 
Government of Newfoundland. 

The Republic of Ireland (that is, the part of Ireland previously known as 
Eire), ceased from 18th April 1949 to be part of His Majesty’s dominions, but, 
although the Republic was no longer a part of the Commonwealth, it was 
decided not to treat it as a foreign country for the purposes of any existing law 
in force in Britain or British overseas territories or any future law except where 
explicitly provided. Business connected with the Irish Republic is handled by 
the Commonwealth Office. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, comprising the self-governing 
colony of Southern Rhodesia and the protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, was formed on 3rd September 1953. On that date the Common- 
wealth Relations Office became responsible for dealing with business connected 
with the federation, in addition to its responsibilities already held for Southern 
Rhodesia. Business concerning each of the two protectorates continued to be 
the responsibility of the Colonial Office. 

Other Colonial territories achieved independence on the dates shown below 
and the Commonwealth Relations Office took over from the Colonial Office 
responsibility for the conduct of British relations with them: Ghana (formerly 
Gold Coast) on 6th March 1957; the Federation of Malaya (now Malaysia) 
on 3lst August 1957; the Republic of Cyprus on 16th August 1960; the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria (now the Federal Republic of Nigeria) on Ist October 1960 and 
Sierra Leone on 27th April 1961. 

The former Union of South Africa became a republic on 31st May 1961 and 
on that day withdrew from membership of the Commonwealth. Responsibility 
for business concerning British relations with South Africa was transferred 
from the Commonwealth Relations Office to the Foreign Office on Ist December 
1961. 

In July 1961 the Department of Technical Co-operation was created as a 
new Department of State to take over technical assistance work previously 
performed by the Foreign Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office, the Colo- 
nial Office and certain other departments. The department also had concurrent 
powers with the Colonial Office for the administration of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. The department ceased to exist when its functions were 
taken over by the Ministry of Overseas Development, which was created as a 
new Department of State in October 1964. 

Responsibility for business connected with the administration of the High 
Commission Territories in southern Africa was transferred from the Common- 
wealth Relations Office to the Colonial Office on Ist December 1961. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office took over responsibility for relations 
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with Tanganyika (now the Republic of Tanzania) when that country became 
independent on 9th December 196]. 

On 19th March 1962 the responsibilities of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office for business relating to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
to Southern Rhodesia (and those of the Colonial Office in respect of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland) were transferred to the Central African Office which 
was created as a new Department of State. Staff from the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the Colonial Office were seconded to the Central African 
Office for this purpose. When the Central African Office was formed no separate 
ministerial office was created, and the conduct of business relating to the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and its constituent territories was made the 
responsibility of the First Secretary of State, Mr R. A. Butler, then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 

On 13th July 1962 the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
assumed also the portfolio of Secretary of State for the Colonies but the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office and the Colonial Office remained separate Depart- 
ments of State. 

Jamaica became independent on 6th August 1962, Trinidad and Tobago on 
31st August 1962 and Uganda on 9th October 1962. Responsibility for relations 
with them was transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

The origin and functions of the East African Common Services Organisation, 
which is charged with responsibility for the administration of certain services 
common to Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya, are explained in a separate section 
of this book. In October 1962 the Commonwealth Relations Office took over 
from the Colonial Office responsibility for corresponding direct with the East 
African Common Services Organisation on matters concerning the services 
administered by the organisation. The Commonwealth Relations Office continued 
to deal with business concerning Britain’s relations with Tanganyika (now 
Tanzania), Uganda and Kenya, in respect of matters which had not been dele- 
gated by those countries to the East African Common Services Organisation. 

On 10th December 1963 Zanzibar (now part of the United Republic of 
Tanzania) became independent; and on 12th December 1963, Kenya. Responsi- 
bility for relations with them was transferred to the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. Since 12th December 1963 correspondence with the East African Com- 
mon Services Organisation has been conducted through the British High 
Commissioner in Kenya. 

On 16th September 1963, by an agreement signed by Britain, the Federation 
of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Singapore, the colonies of North 
Borneo and Sarawak and the state of Singapore were federated with the existing 
states of the Federation of Malaya as the states of Sabah, Sarawak and 
Singapore, the federation thereafter being known as Malaysia. The Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations continued to be responsible for Britain’s 
relations with this enlarged federation. 

On Ist December 1963 the Commonwealth Relations Office took over from 
the Colonia] Office responsibility for corresponding with the state of Brunei. 
Such correspondence is conducted on behalf of the Secretary of State through 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in Brunei. 

On 20th October 1963 Mr Sandys, then Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations and for the Colonies, assumed the responsibility for the conduct of 
business relating to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and continued 
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to exercise that responsibility, through the Central African Office, in respect of 
the constituent territories, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, after the dissolution of the Federation on 31st December 1963. On 
Ist April 1964 the Central African Office which had, until that time, remained a 
separate office, was abolished and its staff were absorbed into the Common- 
wealth Relations Office. The Commonwealth Relations Office was thereafter 
responsible to the Secretary of State for conduct of business relating to Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and became responsible for 
relations with Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia when they became independent 
under the names of Malawi and the Republic of Zambia on 6th July 1964 and 
24th October 1964 respectively. 

Malta G.C. became independent on 21st September 1964 and responsibility 
for relations with it was transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

In October 1964 separate Ministers were appointed for Commonwealth 
Relations and for the Colonies. From Ist January 1965 the staff of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office became part of H.M. Diplomatic Service. 

The Gambia became independent on 16th February 1965 and responsibility 
for relations with it was transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

On 26th July 1965 a new agreement was made between the British and the 
Maldivian Governments under which the British Government recognised the 
State of the Maldive Islands as a composite sovereign and fully independent 
State. Although the Maldive Islands ceased to be within the Commonwealth, 
the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations continued to be responsible 
for relations with the Maldivian Government. 

On 9th August 1965 Singapore ceased to be a State of Malaysia and was 
recognised as an independent sovereign country, and later as a member of the 
Commonwealth. 

On Ist May 1966 responsibility for relations with South Arabia, including 
Aden, was transferred from the Colonial Office to the Foreign Office. On 26th 
May 1966 British Guiana became independent as Guyana and relations with it 
thereafter became the responsibility of the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

On Ist August 1966 the Colonial Office was merged with the Commonwealth 
Relations Office to form the Commonwealth Office. The Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations became known as Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs. In the following three months, three more countries became 
independent and responsibility for relations with them was assumed by the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs: Bechuanaland as Botswana on 
30th September 1966, Basutoland as Lesotho on 4th October 1966, and Barbados 
on 30th November 1966. The post of Secretary of State for the Colonies remained 
until 6th January 1967, when it was abolished and the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Affairs became responsible for the remaining dependent 
territories. 

Since 1947 there have been at various periods Ministers of State and Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretaries of State for Commonwealth Relations; also Ministers 
of State for Colonial Affairs and Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State for 
the Colonies (the Office of Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was in existence before 1830). From October 1963 to October 1964 
when the same Minister held both the appointments of Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations and Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Ministers of State and Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State in the Common- 
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wealth Relations Office and the Colonial Office were appointed to act for both 
Departments, with the titles of Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations 
and for the Colonies and Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations and for the Colonies. When in 1964 separate holders of the 
offices of Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and Secretary of 
State for the Colonies were appointed the functions of Ministers of State and of 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State were again separated, but in addition 
there was one Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions and for the Colonies. On the merger of the Colonial Office with the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office to form the Commonwealth Office the Minister of 
State for Commonwealth Relations became Minister of State for Commonwealth 
Affairs, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions and for the Colonies became Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Affairs, and there remained a Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. When the post of Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was abolished the post of Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies also disappeared and an additional Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs was appointed. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE : 
COMMONWEALTH OFFICE 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICE 
Downing Street, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 2323) 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 
The Rt Hon. Herbert Bowden, CBE, MP 


Private Secretary: O. G. Forster, MvoO 
Assistant Private Secretary: D. P. Mackilligan 


MINISTER OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 
Mrs Judith Hart, MP 
Private Secretary: C. H. Godden 


MINISTER OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 
George Thomas, MP 
Private Secretary: D. A. Macleod 


PARLIAMENTARY UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


Lord Beswick 
Private Secretary: Miss J. V. Ellis 
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PERMANENT UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND HEAD OF H.M. DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Sir Saville Garner, GCMG 
Private Secretary: K. G. MacInnes 


SUPERINTENDING UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE 
AND THEIR DEPARTMENTS 


Deputy Under-Secretary of State (Dependent Territories Division and Associated 
States Department): Sir Arthur Galsworthy, KCMG. 
ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE 
H. P. Hall, cMG, MBE: Associated States Department; Hong Kong and 
West Indian Department ‘C’; West Indian ‘A’ and Swaziland Department: 
West Indian Department ‘B’; International and General Department; 
Dependent Territories Constitutions Department 
Trafford Smith, CMG: Pacific and Indian Ocean Department; Gibraltar and 
South Atlantic Department 


Deputy Under-Secretary of State: Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO, MBE. 
ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE 
Sir Leslie Monson, KCMG, CB: *East Africa Department; Zambia 
J.R.A. Bottomley, CMG: Rhodesia Economic Department; Rhodesia 
Political Department 
E. G. Norris, CMG: *East Africa Department; West and General Africa 
Department 


Deputy Under-Secretary of State: Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVO. 
ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE 

Sir John Johnston, KCMG: *Asia Economic Department; South Asia 
Department; Atlantic Department 

G. E. B. Shannon, cMG: Economic General Department; Western Econo- 
mic Department 

E. G. Norris, cMG: Aid Department 

J. O. Moreton, CMG, MC: *Asia Economic Department 


Deputy Under-Secretary of State: Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG. 
ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE 


J. O. Moreton, CMG, Mc: Far East and Pacific Department (except Ceylon 
and the Maldives); Middle East, Western and United Nations Department 

Sir John Johnston, KCMG: Far East and Pacific Department (Ceylon and 
the Maldives only) 

L. B. Walsh Atkins, CMG, Cvo: Commonwealth Policy and Planning 
Department; Defence Department; Political Affairs Department 

W. A. B. Hamilton, CMG: General and Migration Department; Common- 
wealth Office Library; India Office Library and Records (including 
Libraries); Aviation and Telecommunications Department; Consular 
Department (FO/CO); Nationality and Treaty Department (FO/CO) 


° Shared Department 
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Assistant Under-Secretary of State: Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG, CBE* 


Joint Information Policy and Guidance Department; Joint Information 
Administration Department; Joint Information Services Department; 
Cultural Relations Department; News Department 


CEREMONIAL AND PROTOCOL SECRETARY: Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Hugo, cvo, 
OBE 

LEGAL ADVISER: Sir James McPetrie, KCMG, OBE 

Deputy LEGAL ADVISER: H. L. M. Oxley, CMG, OBE 

LEGAL COUNSELLORS: A. R. Rushford, cmc; D. G. Gordon Smith 

OVERSEAS LABOUR ADVISER: G. Foggon, CMG, OBE 

OVERSEAS POLICE ADVISER AND INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF COLONIAL POLICE: 
M. J. Macoun, CMG, OBE | 

CuHiEF ECONOMIC ADVISER: D. G. Holland 

SENIOR ECONOMIC ADVISERS: P. Selwyn; J. K. Wright 


DEPARTMENTS 
Aid Department 
The Church House, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (01-222 1266) 
Head of Department: K. C. Christofas, MBE 
Questions of development policy affecting the Commonwealth generally; 
budgetary aid to the dependent territories and general financial questions 
affecting those territories. 


Aviation and Telecommunications Department 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (01-222 1266) 
Head of Department: R. M. Blaikley 
Civil aviation; meteorology; peaceful uses of outer space; telecommunica- 


tions; postal and associated matters (including stamps); shipping (dependent 
territories). 


Asia Economic Department 
Foreign Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1\ (WHltehall 2323) 
Head of Department: G. S. Whitehead, CMG, MVO 


Economic relations with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia and Singapore; 
Colombo Plan; E.C.A.F.E.; remittance problems; international trade in tin, 
rubber, jute, rice, tea, cotton and cotton textiles, hides and skins. 


Atlantic Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: D. M. Cleary, CMG 


Political relations with Canada and the Irish Republic; political and econo- 
mic relations with Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana and Barbados; 
relations with U.S.A. and foreign territories in central and south America and 
the Caribbean and with British dependencies in the area, in so far as they affect 
relations with independent Commonwealth countries; University of the West 
Indies; international trade in bananas and citrus. 


PS SS SS NS 


® Sir Arthur Clark died on 29 May 1967 as the Year Book was going to press. 
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Commonwealth Policy and Planning Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 2323) 


Head of Department: R. Walker 
Adviser: Sir Charles Dixon, KCMG, KCVO, OBE 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings; the Commonwealth Secretariat; 
policy and constitutional questions affecting the Commonwealth as a whole; 
future relationship to Commonwealth of the remaining dependent territories ; 
matters affecting the royal family, including royal tours; legislative pro- 
gramme; registration of treaties with U.N.O.; documentation for certain 
diplomatic and consular appointments; planning. 


Cultural Relations Department 
4 Central Buildings, Matthew Parker Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: V. C. Martin 


Commonwealth educational co-operation; U.N.E.S.C.O. (cultural aspects); 
educational conferences, C.E.L.U.; Commonwealth Scholarship Commission, 
O.S.W.E.P.; liaison with O.D.M. and British Volunteer Programme; trusts 
and foundations; Commonwealth Foundation; British Council; Commonwealth 
sporting events; Commonwealth publicity in Britain; Commonwealth Institute; 
Commonwealth cultural and artistic matters; professional and youth organisa- 
tions; Commonwealth Information Centre (Marlborough House). 


Defence Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department and Principal Staff Officer: 
Major-General J. M. McNeill, CB, CBE 


Commonwealth and dependent territories defence matters; military aid, 
training and equipment. 


East Africa Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: M. Scott, Mvo 


Political and economic relations with Tanzania, Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, 
Botswana and Lesotho; political and economic aspects of E.A.C.S.O.; matters 
affecting Commonwealth relations in the Horn of Africa, Sudan, Portuguese 
territories in Africa, Southern Africa, Mauritius, Seychelles and Swaziland; 
coffee. 


Economic General Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.\ (WHI tehall 2323) 
Head of Department: J. F. Wearing 


General questions of trade and finance affecting the Commonwealth; the 
G.A.T.T.; U.N.C.T.A.D.; F.A.O.; double taxation; economic relations with 
Canada; The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement and trade in sugar, lead and 
zinc; British Phosphate Commission; East-West trade and strategic controls; 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; copyright; international shipping questions; 
general economic questions affecting British dependent territories. 
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Economists’ Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 2323); 
Church House, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (01-222 1266) 
Senior Economic Advisers: P. Selwyn; J. K. Wright 


Economic advice and assistance. 


Far East and Pacific Department 
Foreign Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: A. H. Reed 
Politica] relations with Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia, Singapore and 
Brunei; defence and other regional organisations; political affairs of other Far 
East territories affecting Commonwealth relations; A.N.Z.A.M., A.N.Z.U.S. 
and S.E.A.T.O. (other than economic aspects). 


General and Migration Department 
Clive House, Petty France, London §.W.\ (TRAfalgar 4355) 
Head of Department: B. H. Heddy 
Migration; law of the sea; fisheries; co-operation on scientific matters with 
Commonwealth governments; independence and other commemoration gifts; 
access to records; India Office building; India Office Library; India Office 
Records; miscellaneous questions not covered by any other department. 


Commonwealth Office Library 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHlItehall 2323); 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (02-222 1266) 
Librarian and Departmental Records Officer: B. Cheeseman, OBE 
Deputy Librarian: C. D. Overton 

Provision and distribution to the office of printed publications from countries 
of the Commonwealth; supply of publications to overseas posts; Commonwealth 
Office Year Book; territorial reports; all questions relating to the official records 
of the Commonwealth Office; Permanent Committee on Geographical Place 
Names. 


India Office Library and India Office Records 
King Charles Street, London S.W.1 (WAH Itehall 2323) 
Librarian and Keeper: S. C. Sutton, CBE, MSC 

The Library is a specialist collection, its European and oriental books, manu- 
scripts and drawings bearing on Indological and South Asian studies. The 
Records have custody of the archives of the East India Company, 1600-1858, 
the Board of Control, 1784—1858, the India Office, 1858-1947, and the Burma 
Office, 1937-1947. 


Legal Executive Branch 
Church House, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (01-222 1266) 
Superintending Legal Counsellor: A. R. Rushford, cMG 
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Middle East, Western and United Nations Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: C. E. Diggines 


Cyprus; Malta; United Nations, European and Middle East political ques- 
tions affecting the Commonwealth. 


News Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 2323) 
Acting Head of Department: P. R. Noakes, OBE 
Liaison with the press, radio and television. 


Political Affairs Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WAltehall 2323) 
Head of Department: C. G. Costley-White, CMG 


Political affairs; liaison with joint intelligence organisations; information 
research; labour and trade union affairs. 


Rhodesia Economic Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London §.W.1 (WH Itehall 2323) 
Head of Department: R. A. Clinton-Thomas, CBE 
Trade sanctions and economic policy; exchange control. 


Rhodesia Political Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: K. J. Neale, OBE 
Rhodesia; political, constitutional and external affairs. 


South Asia Department 
Foreign Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: A. A. Duff, CMG, Dso, Dsc 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Bhutan, Sikkim (all excluding economic matters); 


Maldive Islands; Afghanistan, Nepal; Burma and C.E.N.T.O. for matters 
affecting Commonwealth relations. 


West and General Africa Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.\ (WH Itehall 2323) 
Head of Department: F. S. Miles, CMG 


Political relations, economic and financial questions relating to Ghana, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone and The Gambia; general African questions, including 
O.A.U.; Commonwealth interest in foreign countries in West and North 
Africa and the Congo; international trade in cocoa and oil seeds; Common- 
wealth Gifts Scheme. 
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Western Economic Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WHlItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: F. G. K. Gallagher, cMG 
European Economic Community; E.F.T.A.; economic relations with 
Australia, New Zealand and the Republic of Ireland; British agricultural policy; 
international trade in wool, meat, grains and dairy produce. 
Zambia Department 
Commonwealth Office Building, Downing Street, London S.W.\ (WHItehall 2323) 
Head of Department: J. R. Williams 
Political and economic relations with Zambia, including defence aid; questions 
relating to the Central African Higher Authorities; special assistance arising 
from the Rhodesian situation. 
Associated States Department 
Church House, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.I. (01-222 1266) 
Head of Department: T.R.M. Sewell 
Antigua; Dominica; Grenada; St Christopher, Nevis and Anguilla; St Lucia 
DEPENDENT TERRITORIES DIVISION 
Church House, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (01-222 1266) 
Dependent Territories Constitutions Department 
Head of Department: J. W. Stacpoole 
Future policy; co-ordination of constitutional developments; new constitu- 
tional patterns; legislative programme. 
Gibraltar and South Atlantic Department 
Head of Department: J. S. Bennett, cMG 
Gibraltar; St Helena; Ascension; Tristan da Cunha; Falkland Islands and 
Dependencies; British Antarctic Territory. 
International and General Department 
Head of Department: T. C. Jerrom 
United Nations; international labour conventions; treatment of offenders; 
miscellaneous general matters relating to the dependent territories. 
Pacific and Indian Ocean Department 
Head of Department: A. J. Fairclough 
Fiji; Tonga; Pitcairn; South Pacific Commission; British Indian Ocean 
Territory; Western Pacific High Commission; British Solomon Islands; Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands; New Hebrides; Mauritius; Seychelles. 
West Indian ‘A’ and Swaziland Department 
Head of Department: T. R. M. Sewell 
St Vincent; Montserrat; Swaziland 
West Indian Department ‘B’ 
Head of Department: R. W. Piper 


Bahamas; Bermuda; British Virgin Islands; Cayman Islands; Turks and 
Caicos Islands. 
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Hong Kong and West Indian Department ‘C’ 
Head of Department: W. S. Carter, cvo 
Hong Kong; British Honduras. 


On \st January 1965 the staff of the Commonwealth Relations Office became part 

of H.M. Diplomatic Service. The Colonial Office was merged with the C.R.O. on 

lst August 1966 to form the Commonwealth Office. The staff of the new office also 
forms part of H.M. Diplomatic Service. 


JOINT COMMONWEALTH OFFICE/ 
FOREIGN OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Consular Department (FO/CO) 
Clive House, Petty France, London S.W.1 (TRAfalgar 4355) 
Head of Department: H. G. M. Bass 

Consular functions and practices; consular rights and immunities; consular 
conventions; Treaties of Commerce, Establishment, Navigation and Friendship; 
consular fees; delimitation of consular districts; services performed by consuls 
for other Government Departments and other bodies or individuals; Naval 
Courts; care and protection of British subjects and interests abroad including 
British communities, institutions and shipping; registration of British subjects 
abroad; repatriation and relief of British subjects abroad; deportations; Com- 
monwealth War Graves Commission cemeteries and graves and civilian ceme- 
teries in foreign countries; Geneva Conventions for the protection of victims 

of war; liaison with the Red Cross; natural disasters. 


Information Research Department (FO/CO) 
River Walk House, 157-166 Millbank, London S.W.1 (TATe Gallery 3488) 
Head of Department: N. D. Clive, oBE, McC, TD 
Compilation of information reports for Her Majesty’s Missions abroad. 


Joint Information Administration Department 
4 Central Buildings, Matthew Parker Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 8440) 
Head of Department: B. R. Curson, CMG 


Control of information estimates and expenditure; information co-ordination 
and deployment of resources; information training; broadcasting. 


Joint Information Policy and Guidance Department 
King Charles Street, London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 8440) 
Head of Department: G. S. Littlejohn Cook 


Liaison with political departments; preparation of guidance; relations with 
agencies concerned with news dissemination. 
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Joint Information Services Department 
4 Central Buildings, Matthew Parker Street, London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 2323) 
Head of Department: C. J. Treadwell 


Preparation and co-ordination of information material for posts overseas; 
arrangement with the Central Office of Information for the production and 
distribution of the Overseas Press Services feature articles, photographs, books, 
pamphlets, magazines, films, television, radio, reference and display material; 
acquisition and distribution of other information material; sponsored visitors; 
lecture tours; Wilton Park; exhibitions, displays, trade fairs and British Weeks; 
Books Export Committee; books and newspapers for information purposes, 
overseas promotion schemes for British periodicals. 


National and Treaty Department (FO/CO) 
Clive House, Petty France, London, S.W.1 (TRAfalgar 4355) 

Head of Department: D. MacFarlane, CBE 
Nationality questions; naturalisation and registration as citizens of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies; births and deaths registration; passport and visa 
policy questions; marriage, divorce and legitimacy; adoption; extradition and 
fugitive offenders; civil procedure and reciprocal enforcement of judgments 
conventions; taking of evidence and service of process; notarial acts and 
legalisation; estates of deceased British subjects; treaty practice and formal 
aspects of treaty drafting, Full Powers, ratification of Treaties and their registra- 

tion with the United Nations. 


Protocol and Conference Department (FO/CO) 
Charles House, Lower Regent Street, London S.W.1 (WHtehall 7810) 
Head of Department: A. L. Mayall, cmc, cvo 


Privileges and immunities of Foreign and Commonwealth Missions and 
international organisations; diplomatic and consular appointments; diplo- 
matic lists; issue of identity cards; honours, decorations and awards; diplo- 
matic welfare; major conferences and visits. 


Joint Research Department 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, London, S.W.\ (WH Itehall 2323) 


Century House, London S.E.1 (WATerloo 5600); King Charles Street, London 
S.W.1 (WHltehall 2323); Cornwall House, London S.E.1 (WATerloo 7511); 
Downing Street, London S.W.1 (WAHltehall 2323) 


Director of Research: J. F. Ford, cMG, OBE 
Preparation of Research Papers and factual memoranda. 
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DIPLOMATIC SERVICE ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 
(Administration of H.M. Diplomatic Service and its posts and staff at home 


and abroad.) 


Great George Street, London S.W.1 
TRAfalgar 8866 


CHIEF OF ADMINISTRATION 
Sir Colin Crowe, KCMG 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF ADMINISTRATION 
M. E. Allen, CMG, CVO 


DEPARTMENTS 
Accommodation Department 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (Q1-222 1266) 
Head of Department: J. C. Cloake 
Official accommodation at home and abroad. 


Communications Department 
King Charles Street, London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 8440) 
Head of Department: W. S. Bates 
Communication with Diplomatic Service posts. 


Establishment and Organisation Department 
Government Offices, Great George Street, London §.W.1 (TRAfalgar 8866) 
Head of Department: J. M. Heath 


Structure, organisation and conditions of service in the Diplomatic Service. 


Finance Department 
Charles House, 5-11 Lower Regent Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 7810) 
Head of Department: E. S. Jones, CBB 


Inspectorate 
Chief Inspector: P. L. Carter, CMG 


Office Services and Supply Department 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 (01-222 1266) 
Head of Department: W. R. Lythgo, OBE 
Office administration generally. 


Personnel Department (Operations) 
Government Offices, Great George Street, London S.W.\ (TRAfalgar 8866) 


Head of Department: J. S. R. Duncan, MBE 
Deputy Head of Department: F. Mills 


Postings, promotions and retirement. 
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Personnel Department (Training and General) 
Government Offices, Great George Street, London S.W.1 (TRAfalgar 8866) 
Head of Department: P. H. Laurence, Mc 


Recruitment; probation; conduct and discipline; general questions; training. 


Registrar’s Branch 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 8440) 
Head of Branch: E. L. Blundell, MBE 


Registration, submission and control of papers. 


Security Department 
Queen Anne’s Lodge, Queen Anne’s Mansions, London S.W.\ 
Head of Department: D. R. Ashe, CMG 


THE MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Overseas Development and its associated bodies and committees because a 

great deal of the work that the Ministry and these bodies do is connected 
with the Commonwealth. 

The Ministry came into being in October, 1964. Its central purpose is to 
formulate and carry out British policies for helping the developing countries to 
raise their living standards. In doing this the Ministry works in harmony with 
the policies of the overseas departments and other departments concerned. 
When the Ministry was set up it absorbed the Department of Technical Co- 
Operation and took over relevant sections of work from the Foreign Office, 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, the Colonial Office and the Treasury. 

The Ministry has responsibility for the British Economic Aid Programme 
as a whole and its detailed composition; the terms and conditions of aid; the 
size and nature of the programme for each country; the management of financial 
aid and technical assistance; relations with international aid organisations; the 
British interest in United Nations programmes of technical assistance; and rela- 
tions with voluntary bodies concerned with aid and development. 

The only exceptions to this are that in relation to dependent territories the 
Commonwealth Office remains responsible, in consultation with the Ministry, 
for budgetary aid, while the Ministry, in discharging its responsibility for 
development aid, acts in agreement with the Commonwealth Office. The Minis- 
try is not responsible for military aid, which remains under the Foreign Office 
and Commonwealth Office. 


I: has been thought useful to include information about the Ministry of 
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On the administrative side the Ministry is organised into eight divisions, 
headed by Under-Secretaries. Of these one deals with general aid policy and 
Britain’s relations with the international bodies handling aid and development 
and with other aid-giving countries. One deals with Asia; one with Africa; and 
one, under the Principal Finance Officer, with finance and the Caribbean and 
Latin America. The Geographical Departments which form part of these divi- 
sions are responsible for the capital aid and technical assistance programmes to 
the countries within these regions and for dealing with British diplomatic 
posts and with the governments concerned regarding these programmes. 

The other four divisions deal with technical assistance and are responsible 
with the professional advisers, for organising the resources of Britain to provide 
this form of aid and for contacts with the many organisations in Britain outside 
as well as inside the Government which contribute to this. They are the Overseas 
Appointments Division dealing with recruitment for service overseas; the Educa- 
tion Division, which includes in its work Britain’s relations with U.N.E.S.C.O.; 
the Natural Resources and Personal Services Division dealing with agriculture 
and other natural resources and with Britain’s relations with F.A.O., with 
science and technology and with terms and conditions of service of personnel 
serving abroad; and the social Development and Training Division, which 
deals with the organisation of training in Britain, with voluntary organisations 
and the young volunteers programme and with assistance in the medical field 
and population control. Outside the divisional organisation are the Information 
Department and the Special Projects Directorate, which is concerned with large 
projects combining financial and technical aid and also deals with consultancies. 

The Economic Planning Staff is responsible for the Ministry’s work in the 
economic and statistical fields, including the provision of advice, personnel and 
training where requested by overseas governments. It is divided into three 
Divisions. Each of the economists in the Geographical Division is responsible 
for studying the economic problems of a group of recipient countries as a basis 
for the working out of aid programmes that will best contribute to their economic 
development. The World Economy Division takes part, from the economic 
point of view, in the formulation of general aid policies, and undertakes research 
into economic trends which affect the rate of progress of the developing countries. 
Both Divisions work closely with the operational departments concerned. The 
Statistics Division provides statistical services for the Ministry, including 
compilation of statistics of aid. 

The Ministry has a staff of professional advisers on technical subjects borne 
directly on its books and is also advised by members of organisations partly 
or wholly financed from the Ministry’s funds. Subjects covered include education, 
medicine, a wide range in the field of natural resources (including agriculture 
and geology), engineering, building, social development and a number of others. 
Through the Minister’s Engineering Adviser, who is the Engineer-in-Chief to 
the Crown Agents, the Ministry is able to draw on the extensive experience of 
that organisation in civil, mechanical and electrical engineering, and especially © 
in the field of railways and public works. A number of organisations engaged 
in direct technical assistance are attached to the Ministry; they are the Director- 
ate of Overseas (Geodetic and Topographic) Surveys, the Anti-Locust Research 
Centre, the Tropical Products Institute, the Tropical Stored Products Centre, 
the Tropical Pesticides Research Unit and the Tropical Pesticides Headquarters 
and Information Unit. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
LIST OF SECRETARIES OF STATE, 
MINISTERS OF STATE, 
PARLIAMENTARY UNDER-SECRETARIES 
OF STATE, MINISTERS OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, AND PERMANENT 
SECRETARIES AND THEIR DEPUTIES 


SECRETARIES OF STATE WHO ADMINISTERED THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE COLONIES BETWEEN 1768 AND 1794 


1768 (February) Wills Hill, Earl of Hillsborough (afterwards Marquis of 
Downshire). 

1772 (August) William, Earl of Dartmouth. 

1776 (January) Lord George Sackville Germaine (afterwards Viscount Sackville). 

1782 (March) Welbore Ellis (afterwards Lord Mendip). 

1782 (April) Marquess of Lansdowne and Earl of Shelburne. 

1782 (July) Thomas Townshend (afterwards Lord Sydney). 

1783 (April) Frederick Lord North (afterwards Earl of Guilford). 

1783 (December) Thomas Lord Sydney. 

1789 (June) William Wyndham Grenville (afterwards Lord Grenville), 

1791 (June) Henry Dundas (afterwards Viscount Melville). 

1794 (August) William Henry, Duke of Portland. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE COLONIAL AND WAR 
DEPARTMENTS FROM 1794 TO 1854 


1794 Right Hon. Henry Dundas (afterwards Viscount Melville). 

1801 Lord Hobart (afterwards Earl of Buckinghamshire). 

1804 Earl (afterwards Marquess) Camden. 

1805 Viscount Castlereagh (afterwards Marquess of Londonderry). 

1806 Right Hon. W. Windham. 

1807 Viscount Castlereagh (afterwards Marquess of Londonderry). 

1809 Earl of Liverpool. 

1812 Earl Bathurst. 

1827 Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, Viscount Goderich (afterwards Earl of Ripon). 
Right Hon. W. Huskisson. 

1828 Right Hon. Sir George Murray. 

1830 Viscount Goderich (afterwards Earl of Ripon). 

1833 Right Hon. E. G. Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby). 

1834 Right Hon. Thomas Spring Rice (afterwards Lord Monteagle). 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

1835 Right Hon. Chas. Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg). 

1839 Marquess of Normanby. 
Lord John Russell (afterwards Earl Russell, KG, GCMG). 

1841 Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby). 

1845 Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


B 
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1846 Earl Grey. 
1852 Right Hon. Sir John S. Pakington, Bt (afterwards Lord Hampton). 
1852 Duke of Newcastle. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES FROM 1854 

1854 (June) Right Hon. Sir G. Grey, Bt. 

1855 (February) Right Hon. Sidney Herbert (afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea). 

1855 (March) Lord John Russell (afterwards Earl Russell, KG, GCMG). 

1855 (July) Right Hon. Sir William Molesworth, Bt. 

1855 (November) Right Hon. Henry Labouchere (afterwards Lord Taunton). 

1858 (February) Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby). 

1858 (May) Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bt. (afterwards Lord Lytton, 
GCMG). 

1859 (June) Duke of Newcastle, KG. 

1864 (April) Right Hon. Edward Cardwell (afterwards Viscount Cardwell). 

1866 (July) Earl of Carnarvon. 

1867 (March) Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

1868 (December) Earl Granville, KG. 

1870 (July) Earl of Kimberley, KG 

1874 (February) Earl of Carnarvon. 

1878 (February) Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bt (afterwards Earl 
St. Aldwyn). 

1880 (April) Earl of Kimberley, KG 

1882 (December) Earl of Derby, KG. 

1885 (Junc) Colonel Right Hon. F. A. Stanley (afterwards Lord Stanley of 
Preston, GCB, and subsequently Earl of Derby). 

1886 (February) Earl Granville, Ka. 

1886 (August) Right Hon. Edward Stanhope. 

1887 (January) Right Hon. Sir Henry Thurstan Holland, Bt, GCMG (afterwards 
Baron Knutsford and subsequently Viscount Knutsford). 

1892 (August) Marquess of Ripon, KG. 

1895 (Junc) Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 

1903 (October) Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, KC 

1905 (December) Right Hon. Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, KG, GCS1I, GCIE. 

1908 (April) Earl (afterwards Marquess) of Crewe, KG 

1910 (November) Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt (afterwards Viscount Harcourt). 

1915 (May) Right Hon. A. Bonar Law. 

1916 (December) Right Hon. W. H. Long (afterwards Viscount Long of 
Wraxall). 

1919 (January) Viscount Milner, KG, GCB, GCMG. 

1921 (February) Right Hon. Winston Churchill, CH (later Sir Winston Churchill, 
KG, OM). 

1922 (October) Duke of Devonshire, KG, PC, GCMG, GCVO. 

1924 (January) Right Hon. J. H. Thomas. 

1924 (November) Right Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery, CH. 

1929 (June) Right Hon. Lord Passfield. 

1931 (August) Right Hon. J. H. Thomas. 

1931 (November) Right Hon. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, GBE, Mc (later Viscount 
Swinton, CH). 

1935 (June) Right Hon. Malcolm MacDonald. 
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1935 (November) Right Hon. J. H. Thomas. 

1936 (May) Right Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore (later Lord Harlech, xo, 
GCMG). 

1938 (May) Right Hon. Malcolm MacDonald. 

1940 (May) Right Hon. Lord Lloyd, GCsI, GCIE, Dso. 

1941 (February) Right Hon. Lord Moyne, pso 

1942 (February) Right Hon. Viscount Cranborne (later Marquess of Salisbury, 
KG). 

1942 (November) Right Hon. O. F. G. Stanley, MC. 

1945 (August) Right Hon. G. H. Hall (later Viscount Hall). 

1946 (October) Right Hon. A. Creech Jones. 

1950 (March) Right Hon. James Griffiths. 

1951 (October) Right Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, Dso, mc (afterwards Viscount 
Chandos). 

1954 (July) Right Hon. Alan T. Lennox-Boyd, CH (afterwards Viscount Boyd). 

1959 (October) Right Hon. Iain Macleod. 

1961 (October) Right Hon. Reginald Maudling. 

1962 (July) Right Hon. Duncan Sandys. 

1964 (October) Right Hon. Anthony Greenwood. 

1965 (December) Right Hon. The Earl of Longford. 

1966 (April) Right Hon. Frederick Lee. 


MINISTERS OF STATE FOR COLONIAL AFFAIRS FROM 1948 


1948 (January) Right Hon. The Earl of Listowel, GCMG. 

1950 (March) Right Hon. John Dugdale. 

1951 (November) Right Hon. Alan T. Lennox-Boyd, CH (afterwards Viscount 
Boyd). 

1952 (May) Right Hon. Henry Hopkinson, cMG (afterwards Lord Colyton). 

1955 (December) The Hon. John H. Hare, osBe (afterwards Viscount 
Blakenham). 

1956 (October) Right Hon. John Maclay, CH, CMG (afterwards Viscount 
Muirshiel). 

1957 (January) Right Hon. The Earl of Perth. 

1962 (April) The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lansdowne, Pc. 

1963 (October) The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lansdowne, Pc, (Minister of 
State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, pc, Mc, (Minister of State for Com- 

monwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES FROM 1830 
PARLIAMENTARY 


1830 Viscount Howick (Earl Grey). 

1833 Sir John Shaw Lefevre, KCB. 

1834 Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

1835 Sir Gearge Grey, Bt. 

1839 Right Hon. Henry Labouchere (afterwards Lord Taunton). 
1839 Robert Vernon Smith (afterwards Lord Lyveden). 

1841 George William Hope. 

1845 Lord Lyttelton, KCMG. 
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1846 Benjamin Hawes. 

1851 Frederick Peel. 

1852 (February) Right Hon. Earl of Desart. 

1852 (December) F. Peel. 

1855 John Bail, 

1857 Chichester S. Fortescue (afterwards Lord Carlingford). 

1858 Earl of Carnarvon. 

1859 Chichester S. Fortescue (afterwards Lord Carlingford). 

1865 W. E. Forster. 

1866 Right Hon. Sir C. B. Adderley, KcMG (afterwards Lord Norton). 

1868 Right Hon. W. Monsell (afterwards Lord Emly). 

1871 E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (afterwards Lord Brabourne). 

1874 James Lowther. 

1878 Earl Cadogan. 

1880 Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Gcsr. 

1881 Leonard H. Courtney (afterwards Lord Courtney). 

1882 Right Hon. Evelyn Ashely. 

1885 Earl of Dunraven, KP. 

1886 Right Hon. Sir G. Osborne Morgan, Bt. 

1886 Earl of Dunraven, KP. 

1887 Earl of Onslow, KCMG. 

1888 Baron Henry de Worms (afterwards Baron Pirbright). 

1892 Sidney Charles Buxton (afterwards Earl Buxton), Pc, GCMG. 

1895 Earl of Selborne. 

1900 Earl of Onslow, GCMG. 

1903 Duke of Marlborough, ka. 

1905 Winston L. S. Churchill (later the Right Hon. Sir Winston Churchill, ka, 
OM, CH). 

1908 Col. J. E. B. Seely (later Maj-Gen. the Right Hon. Lord Mottistone), cB, 
CMG, DSO. 

1911 (March) Right Hon. Lord Lucas. 

1911 (October) Right Hon. Lord Emmott, GCMG, GBE. 

1914 Right Hon. Lord Islington, GCMG, CBE, DSO. 

1915 Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Bt. 

1917 W. A. S. Hewins. 

1919 Right Hon. Lt-Col L. C. M. S. Amery, CH. 

1921 Hon. E. F. L. Wood (later the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax), KG, OM, 
GCSI, GCIE. 

1922 Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore (later Right Hon. Lord Harlech), xo, 
GCMG. 

1924 (January) Lord Arnold. 

1924 (November) Right Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore (later Lord Harlech), 
KG, GCMG. 

1929 (June) W. Lunn. 

1929 (December) Sir Drummond Shiels, Mc. 

1931 Sir Robert Hamilton. 

1932 Earl of Plymouth. 

1936 Right Hon. Earl De La Warr, GBE. 

1937 Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 

1940 Right Hon. G. H. Hall (later Viscount Hall). 
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1942 Right Hon. Harold Macmillan. 

1943 Duke of Devonshire, KG, MBE. 

1945 Right Hon. A. Creech Jones. 

1946 Ivor Thomas (later Bulmer-Thomas). 

1947 (October) D. R. Rees-Williams, Tp (afterwards Right Hon. Lord Ogmore). 
1950 (March) T. F. Cook. 

1951 (November) Right Hon. The Earl of Munster, KBE. 
1954 (October) Lord Lloyd, MBE. 

1957 (January) J. D. Profumo, OBE. 

1958 (December) Right Hon. Julian Amery. 

1960 (October) Hon. Hugh Fraser, MBE. 

1962 (July) to 1963 (October) Nigel Fisher, Mc. 

1964 (October) Mrs Eirene White. 

1966 (April) John Stonehouse. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS AND FOR THE COLONIES FROM 1963 
PARLIAMENTARY 


1963 (October) Nigel Fisher, Mc; John Tilney, Tp; Richard Hornby. 
1964 (October) Lord Taylor. 
1965 (October) Lord Beswick. 


Note: Right Hon. in this list is not the courtesy title as applied to Peers of 
the Realm but indicates membership of the Privy Council. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES 
PERMANENT 


1825 Robert William Hay. 

1836 Sir James Stephen, KCB. 

1847 Herman Merivale, cB. 

1860 Sir Frederic Rogers, Bt, GCMG (afterwards Lord Blachford). 

1871 Hon. Sir Robert G. Wyndham Herbert, ccs. 

1892 Hon. Sir Robert H. Meade, GcB. 

1897 Sir Edward Wingfield, KCB. 

1900 Sir Montague F. Ommanney, GCMG, KCB, ISO. 

1907 Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood (later Right Hon. Lord Southborough), ccs, 
GCMG, GCVO, KCSI. 

1911 Sir John Anderson, GCMG, KCB. 

1916 Sir George V. Fiddes, GCMG, KCB. 

1921 Sir James E. Masterton-Smith, KCB. 

1925 Brig.-Gen. Sir Samuel H. Wilson, GCMG, KCB, KBE. 

1933 Sir John Maffey (afterwards Lord Rugby of Rugby), GCMG, KCB, KCVO, 
CSI, CIE. 

1937 (July) Sir Cosmo Parkinson, GCMG, KCB, OBE 

1940 (February) Sir George Gater, GCMG, KCB, DSO. 

1940 (May) Sir Cosmo Parkinson, GCMG, KCB, OBE. 

1942 (April) Sir George Gater, GCMG, KCB, DSO. 

1947 (February) Sir Thomas Lloyd, GCMG, KCB. 
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1956 (August) Sir John Macpherson, GCMG. 
1959 (August) Sir Hilton Poynton, GCMG. 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES 
1931 (August) Sir John E. Shuckburgh, KCMG, CB. 
1942 (March) Sir William Battershill, KCMG. 
1945 (April) Sir Arthur Dawe, KCMG, OBE. 
1947 (February) Sir Sydney Caine, KCMG 


1947 (April) Sir Charles Jeffries, KCMG, OBE point. 
Sir Charles Jeffries, KCMG, OBE Oink 
1948 (August) Sir Hilton Poynton, KCMG : 
Sir Hilton Poynton, KCMG Joint 
1956 (July) Sir John Martin, KCMG, CB, CVO : 
Sir John Martin, KCMG, CB, CVO Joint 


1959 (August) Sir William Gorell Barnes, KCMG, CB 
1963 (June) Sir John Martin, KCMG, CB, CVO. 
1965 (January) A. N. Galsworthy, CMG. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 


1925 Leopold Stennett Amery, Pc, MP (later CH). 
1929 Sidney Webb, Ist Baron Passfield, pc (later om). 
1930 James Henry Thomas, Pc, MP. 

1935 Malcolm MacDonald, Pc, MP. 

1938 (May) Edward Montagu Cavendish Stanley, Lord Stanley, pc, Mc, MP. 
1938 (November) Malcolm MacDonald, Pc, MP. 


1939 (February) Sir Thomas Inskip, pc, CBE, KC, MP (later Ist Viscount 


Caldecote). 


1939 (September) Anthony Robert Eden, pc, Mc (later Ist Earl of Avon, KG). 
1940 (May) Thomas Walker Hobart Inskip, Ist Viscount Caldecote, Pc, CBR. 
1940 (October) Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, Pc. 


1942 Clement Richard Attlee, pc, Mp (later Ist Earl Attlee, KG, OM, CH). 


1943 Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, pc (later 5th 


Marquess of Salisbury, KG). 
1945 Christopher Addison, Ist Viscount Addison, KG, PC. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 
PARLIAMENTARY 


1925 George Villiers, 6th Earl of Clarendon (later KG, PC, GCMG, GCVO) 
1927 Simon Fraser, 4th Baron Lovat, KT, KCMG, KCVO, CB, DSO, TD, ADC. 


(later GCVo). 
1929 (January) Ivor Windsor-Clive, 2nd Earl of Plymouth (later Pc). 
1929 (June) Arthur Ponsonby, mp (later Ist Baron Ponsonby). 
1929 (December) W. Lunn, mp. 
1931 Malcolm MacDonald, mp (later Pc). 


1935 (June) Edward Montagu Cavendish Stanley, Lord Stanley, pc, Mc, MP. 
1935 (November) Douglas Hacking, pc, OBE, MP (later Ist Baron Hacking). 
1936 Edward Cavendish, Marquess of Hartington, MBE, TD, MP (later 10th 


Duke of Devonshire, KG). 
1940 Geoffrey Shakespeare, mp (later Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Bt, pc). 
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1942 P. V. Emrys-Evans, MP. 
1945 J. Parker, MP. 
1946 A. G. Bottomley, oBg, mpP (later PC). 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 
PERMANENT 
1925 Sir Charles Davis, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1930 Sir Edward Harding, KCB, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1939 (October) Sir Eric Machtig, KCMG, OBE. 
1940 (February) Sir Cosmo Parkinson, KCB, KCMG, OBE (later GCMG). 
1940 (May) Sir Eric Machtig, KCB, KCMG, OBE (later GCMG). 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 
1939 Sir Eric Machtig, KCMG, OBE (later GCMG, KCB). 
1940 Sir John Stephenson, KCMG, CVO, OBE. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 

1947 (July) Christopher Addison, Ist Viscount Addison, KG, PC. 

1947 (October) P. J. Noel-Baker, pc, MP. 

1950 (March) P. C. Gordon-Walker, Pc, MP. 

1951 (October) General Sir Hastings Lionel Ismay, Ist Baron Ismay, Pc, GCB, 
CH, DSO. 

1952 (March) Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-Cecil, 5th Marquess of Salisbury, 
KG, PC. 

1952 (December) Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Ist Viscount Swinton (later Ist Earl of 
Swinton), PC, GBE, CH, MC. 

1955 (April) Alexander Frederick Douglas-Home, 14th Earl of Home (later 
Sir Alexander Douglas-Home), Pc, MP. 

1960 (July) Duncan Sandys, pc, MP (Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations and for the Colonies, from July 1962). 

1964 (October) Arthur G. Bottomley, Pc, OBE, MP. 


MINISTERS OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


1947 (August) Arthur Henderson, PC, QC, MP. 

1959 (October) Cuthbert James McCall Alport, pc, TD, MP (later Baron Alport 
of Colchester). 

1962 (September) Andrew Robert Buxton Cavendish, 11th Duke of Devonshire, 
MC (later pc) (Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations and for 
the Colonies, from October 1963). 

1963 (October) George John Charles Mercer Petty-Fitzmaurice, 8th Marquess 
of Lansdowne (later pc) (Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations 
and for the Colonies). 

1964 (October) C. Hughes, mp. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
PARLIAMENTARY 


1947 (July) A. G. Bottomley, oBg, MP (later Pc). 
1947 (October) P. C. Gordon Walker, mp (later PC). 
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1950 (March) Angus William Eden Holden, 3rd Baron Holden of Oakworth 
House. 

1950 (July) David Rees Rees-Williams, Ist Baron Ogmore, Pc, TD. 

1951 (June) Colonel Sir George Charles Patrick Bingham, 6th Earl of Lucan, Mc. 

1951 (November) J. G. Foster, QC, MP. 

1954 (October) A. D. Dodds-Parker, MP. 

1955 (December) Commander A. H. P. Noble, Dso, DSC, MP. 

1956 (November) Lord John Adrian Hope, MP. 

1957 (January) Cuthbert James McCall Alport, Pc, TD, MP (later Baron Alport 
of Colchester). 

1959 (October) R. H. M. Thompson, Mp. 

1960 (October) Andrew Robert Buxton Cavendish, 11th Duke of Devonshire, 
MC (later PC), 

1961 (February) Bernard Braine, MP. 

1962 (July) J. D. R. T. Tilney, Tp, Mp (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies, from October 1963) 

1963 (October) Nigel Fisher, Mc, MP (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 
for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 

1963 (October) Richard Hornby, mp (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 

1964 (October) The Lord Taylor, Mp, FRCP (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
Srate for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 

1965 (October) Lord Beswick (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
PERMANENT 
1947 (July) Sir Eric Machtig, GCMG, KCB, OBE, Division A. 
1947 (August) Sir Archibald Carter, KCB, KCIE (later GCMG), Division B. 
1949 (January) Sir Percivale Liesching, GCMG, KCB, KCVO. 
1955 (February) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, GCMG, KCB, KCIE, CSI. 
1959 (September) Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG, MC. 
1962 (January) Sir Saville Garner, KCMG (later GCMG). 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS 

1947 (July) Sir John Stephenson, KCMG, CVO, OBE, Division A. 

1948 (June) C. G. L. Syers, CMG, Cvo (later Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG), Division A. 

1947 (August) Sir William Croft, KBE, CIE, CVO (later KCB), Division B. 

1948 (January) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, Csi (later GCMG, KCB), 
(Division B until 1948 (December).) 

1949 (January) Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG, CVO. 

1950 (December) J. J. S. Garner, CMG (later Sir Saville Garner, GCMG). 

1951 (August) Sir Stephen Holmes, KCMG, MC. 

1952 (August) A. C. B. Symon, CMG, OBE (later Sir Alexander Symon, KCMG, 
KCVO). 

1953 (April) Sir Saville Garner, K CMG (later GCMG). 

1956 (October) H. J. B. Lintott (later Sir Henry Lintott, KCMG). 
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1958 (December) H. A. F. Rumbold, cma, CIE (later Sir Algernon Rumbold, 
KCMG). 

1961 (July) N. Pritchard, cmMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG). 

1962 (January) Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVO. 

1963 (September) Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


1966 (August) Right Hon. A. G. Bottomley, OBE, MP. 
1966 (11th August) Right Hon. H. Bowden, CBE, MP. 


MINISTERS OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


1966 (August) Mrs Judith Hart, mp. 
1967 (January) George Thomas, MP. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 
PARLIAMENTARY 
1966 (August) Lord Beswick. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 
PERMANENT 
1966 (August) Sir Saville Garner, GCMG. 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR 
COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


1966 (August) Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVO. 

1966 (August) Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG. 

1966 (August) A. N. Galsworthy, CMG (later Sir Arthur Galsworthy, KCMG). 
1966 (August) Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO, MBE. 


MINISTERS OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


1964 (October) Right Hon. Barbara Ann Castle, mp. 
1965 (December) Right Hon. Anthony Greenwood, MP. 
1966 (August) Right Hon. Arthur George Bottomley, OBE, MP. 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES (OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT) 
1964 (October) A. E. Oram, MP. 


PERMANENT SECRETARIES (OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT) 
1964 (October) Sir Andrew Cohen, KCMG, KCVO, OBE 


DEPUTY PERMANENT SECRETARIES (OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT) 


1964 (October) Sir Alan Dudley, KBE, CMG 
1966 (April) G. M. Wilson, CMG. 
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BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES 
IN OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


AND THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 
(Correct as at 28th February 1967) 


CANADA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


80 Elgin Street, Ottawa 4 
(Tel. 237-1530; Cable UKREP, Ottawa; Telex 013266) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-17.00 Monday —-Friday) 
Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Henry pono KCMG 
Deputy E High Commissioner and Minister (Commercial): T. E. Rogers, cma 


Edmonton 
Suite oy Bank of Montreal Building, Jasper Avenue (for Alberta) 
(Tel. 424-0481; Cable UKREP Edmonton; Telex 0372421) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Halifax 
10th Floor, Centennial Building, 1645 Granville West (for Atlantic Provinces) 
(Tel. 422-7488; Cable UKREP, Halifax) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Montreal 
635 Dorchester Boulevard West, Montreal 2 (for Province of Quebec) 
(Tel. 866-5863; Cable UKREP, Montreal) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


100 D’Youville are r Quebec City) 
(Tel. 525-5187; Cable UKREP, Quebec) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Regina 
207 Derrick pe 2431 Eleventh Avenue 
(Tel. 527-6459 and 527-6350; Cable UKREP, Regina 
(Office Hours: 08.30-17. "30 Monday-Friday) 


Toronto 
8th Floor, 200 University Avenue 
(Tel. 362-1223: Cable UKREP, Toronto) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Vancouver 


4th Floor, Bank of Nova Scotia Building, 
602 West Hastings Street, Vancouver 2 
(Tel. 683-4421; Cable UKREP, Vancouver; Telex 045481) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17. 15 Monday-Friday) 


Winnipeg 
4th Floor, Monarch Life Building, 333 Broadway Avenue 
(Tel. 942-3151; Cable UKREP, Winnipeg; Telex 035465) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-17.30 Monday-Friday) 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


c/o British as Commission, 80 Elgin Street, Ottawa 4 (Tel. 237-1530) 
ce Hours: "8. 30-17.00 Monday-Friday 


Representative: A. J. Montague, OBE 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Commonwealth Avenue, Canberra, A.C.T. 
(Tel. 72211; Cable UKREP, Canberra: "Telex 62043) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Charles Johnston, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. C. Morgan, CMG 
Minister (Commercial): J. S. Rooke, CMG, OBE 


Sydney 
London Assurance House, 16-20 Bridge Street, Sydney, New South Wales 
(Tel. 27-7521; Cable UKREP, Sydney) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: M. J. Marshall, CMG 


Melbourne 


C.M.L. Building, 330 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
(Tel. 67-7254 and 67-8601; Cable UKREP, Melbourne) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: D. G. Stewart-Smith 


Commercial Section 
339 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
(Tel. 32-026) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Defence Research and Civil Aviation 

178 Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
(Tel. 60-1171/2; Cable Civatt Melbourne) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Brisbane 
6th Floor, M.L.C. Building, corner Adelaide & Edward Streets, Brisbane, Queensland 
(Te . 2-2307: Cable UKREP, Brisbane) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: H. F. Bartlett 


Perth 
7th Floor, A.N.Z. Building, 84 St George’s Terrace, Perth, Western Australia 
el. 21-5128; Cable UKREP, Perth) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: B. A. F. Pennock 


Adelaide 
4th Floor, F.C.A. Building, Franklin Street, Adelaide, South Australia 
(Tel. 51-4011; Cable UKREP, Adelaide) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday—Friday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: L. A. C. Newns 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


18 Greenoaks Avenue, Edgecliff, Sydney, N.S.W. 
(Tel. 32-3773) 
Representative and Adviser: N. E. Williams, oBE 
Suite 9, 67 Queen’s Road, Melbourne S.C.2, Victoria 
(Tel. 51-7931) 


_ NEW ZEALAND 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Government Life Insurance Building, Customhouse Quay, yw clingion C.1 
(Tel. 46-060; Cable UKREP, Wellington; Telex NZ 3325) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday; 09.00-12.30 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: B. G. Smaliman 
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Auckland 
Norwich Union Building, Queen Street, (or Private Bag), Auckland C.lI. 
(Tel. 42-833 and 49-646; Cable UKREP, Auckland) 
British Information Services: P.O. Box 2857 
(Tel. 48-060; Cable UKIO, Auckland) 
Christchurch 


Bank of New South Wales Buildings, 112 Hereford Street (or P.O. Box 1762) 
Christchurch (Tel. 30-822) 


BRITISH COUNCIL 
British High Commission, Wellington 
(Tel. 46-000) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday; 09.00—12.30 Saturday) 
Representative: R. N. Hollyer, ope 


INDIA 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Chanakyapuri, New Delhi [1 


(Tel. 70371; Cable UKREP, New Delhi) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-13.00 and 14.30-17.30 Monday—Friday; 09.00-13.0 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency the Rt Hon. J. Freeman, pc, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: D. A. Scott, CMG 


Calcutta 


1 Harington Street, Calcutta 16 
(Tel. 44—5171-8; Cable UKREP, Calcutta) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-12.45 and 14.15-17.00 Monday-Friday ; 09.00-13.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: J. McKenzie, MBE 


Bombay 


Mercantile Bank Buildings, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1 
(Tel. 255391-5; Cable UKREP, Bomba y) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-13.00 and 14. 30-17.15 Monday-Friday: 09.00—13.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: A. Wooller, CBE 


Madras 
P.O. Box 5038, 150A, Mount Road, Madras 1 
(Tel. 23941-4; Cable UKREP, Madras) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-13.00 and 14. 00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 09.00-12.30 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: C. B. B. Heathcote-Smith, cBB 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


21 Jor nee abd Delhi 3 
(Tel. 618341-4) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-13.00 ad 14.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Representative: W. H. Earle, CBE 


Bombay 


French Bank Building, Homji Strect, Bombay 1 
(Tel. 257627 and 255736) 
(Office Hours: 09.15-13.00 and 14.00-17.15 Monday-Friday; 09.15—13.00 Saturday) 


Regional Representative: P. L. Rousscl 


Calcutta 


5 Shakespeare Sarani, Calcutta 16 
(Tel. 44-5370 and 44-5378/79) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-13.00 and 14.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Regional Representative: A. Mackenzie Smith, Mc 


Madras 


105A Mount Road, Madras 2 
(Tel. 86152-5) 
(Office Hours: 07.30—-13.20 Monday-Saturday) 


Regional Representative: S. E. Hodgson 
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PAKISTAN 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
Adil Chambers, Napier Road, Rawalpindi 
(Tel. 62729 and 63287; Cable UKREP, Rawalpindi) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-14.00 Monday-Friday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Cyril Pickard, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: H. A. Twist, CMG, OBE 


Chittagong 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Quaid-e-Azam Road 
(Tel. 5671-2) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-12.30 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 09.00-13.00 Saturday) 


Dacca 
D.1.T. Building, Dilkusha, Dacca, 2 
(Tel. 43251-3 and 44216-8) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-12.30 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: B. A. Flack 
Information Centre and Reading Room 
14/2 Topkhana Road, Dacca 2 


Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Wood Street, Karachi 
(Tel. 230921-8) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-12.30 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 08.30—-12.30 Saturday) 
Deputy High Commissioner, Minister (Commercial) and Economic Adviser: 
R. W. B. Carter, CMG 
British Information Services: 
Finlay House, a Road 
(Tel. 222641) 


and 
Mandviwalla Chambers: Wood Street 
(Tel. 221316-7 and 221307) 
Information Reading Room: 
Palace Cinema Buildings, Bonus Road 
(Tel. 52327) 


Lahore 
4 Racecourse Road, Lahore 
(Tel. 60141) 
(Office Hours: April-September, 07.30-13.00 Monday-Saturday; September—April, 08.30- 
12.30 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday ; 09.00-12.30 Saturday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. Stafford 

Commercial Division: Gandee Trust Building, Napier Road 

(Tel. 62266) 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 47, 56-A Satellite Town, Rawalpindi 
(Tel. 6439 and 63141: Cable BRICOUNCIL, Rawalpindi) 
(Office Hours: April-September, 07. 30-13.00 Monday-Saturday; September—April, 08.00— 
13.30 Monday-Saturday) 


Representative: N. Tett, oBE 


Lahore 
32-A Mozang Road, P.O. Box 88 
(Tel. 2337 and 2338) 
(Office Hours: April-September, 07.30-13.00 Monday-Saturday; September-April, 08.00- 
13.30 Monday-Saturday) 


Regional Representative: P. Marsh 


Dacca 
5 Fuller Road, Ramna 
(Tel. 43356, 45383, 46743 (Library)) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-13.30 Monday—Friday ; 08.00-12.30 Saturday) 


Deputy Representative: Dr J. M. Mitchell 
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Karachi 


P.O. Box 146, 6-10 Sarnagati Building, Arambagh Road 
(Tel. 225551-3 and 230172) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-13.30 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.30 Saturday) 


Deputy Representative: E. G. Hailstrap 


Peshawar 


P.O. Box 49, 35(N) The Mall 
(Tel. 2756) 


Director: G. Thomas 


CEYLON 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Galle Road, (P.O. Box 1433), Kollupitiva, Colombo 3 
(Tel. 5357; Cable UKREP, Colombo) 
(Office Hours: 08.30—-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Stanley Tomlinson, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. M. Dutton 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


154 Galle Road, Colombo 3 
Representative: R. K. Brady, OBE 


GHANA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Barclays Bank Building, High Street (P.O. Box 296), Accra 
(Tel. 64651; Cable UKREP, Accra; Telex Accra 239) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-13.30 Monday —Friday; 07.30-12.00 Saturday) 
(Commercial Section: 07.30-12.00 and 14.00-16.15 Monday-Friday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr H. Smedley, CMG, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: S. J. Gross, CMG 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Liberty Avenue (P.O. Box 7771), Accra 
(Tel. 64379 and 64370) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.00 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


Director: M. R. Snodin 


MALAYSIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Bangunan Sharikat Polis, 1 Jalan Suleiman, Kuala Lumpur 
(Tel. 81901; Cable UKREP, Kuala Lumpur) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Michael Walker, kK CMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: S. Falle, cmMG 


Information Section 
Hwa-Li Building, 63-65 fran a mpang Kuala Lumpur 


(Tel. 25503) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


Sarawak 


Overseas Chinese Bank Building, Khoo Hun Yeang Street, Kuching 
(Tel. 3373; Cable UKREP, Kuching) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.00 and 13.30-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: F. W. Marten, CMG, MC 


Sabah 
Wing On Life Building, Chester Street, Jesselton 
(Tel. Jesselton 4424, 4456 and 4457; Cable UKREP, Jesselton) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.00 and 13.45-16.30 Monday to Friday; 08.00—-12.00 Saturday) 
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) BRITISH COUNCIL 


Jalan Bluff, (P.O. Box 539), Kuala Lumpur 
(Tel. 22601-3; Cable BRITCOUN, Kuala Lumpur) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday; 09.00- 13.00 Saturday) 


Representative: J. Goatly, OBE 


Penang 


87 Bishop Street, (P.O. Box 595), Penang 
(Tel. 61152) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday: 09.00-13.00 Saturday ) 


Kuching 


Sarawak Library Building, Rock Road, Kuching 
(Tel. 2632 and 2637; Cable BRITCOUN, Kuching) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday: 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 


Jesselton 


W ing-on-Life Building, Ist Floor, I Chester Strect, (P.O. Box 746), Jesselton 
(Tel. 4056; Cable BRITCOUN, Jesselton) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday : 08.30—12.30 Saturday) 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Kajola House, 62-64 Campbell Street, Lagos 
(Tel. 26441; Cable UKREP, Lagos; Telex Lagos 47) 
(Office Hours: 08.00—-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00—12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioncr: His Excellency Sir David Hunt, KCMG, OBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: E. N. Larmour, CMG 


Northern Nigeria 


United Bank of Africa Building, Hospital Road, P.M.B. 2096, Kaduna 
(Tel. Whitehall 2573; Cable UKREP, Kaduna) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Thursday; 08.00—-13.30 Friday; 08.00-13.00 Saturday 


Deputy High Commissioner: E. O. Laird, MBE 


Eastern Nigcria 


Garden Avenue, Enugu (P.M.B. 357) 
(Tel. 3216; Cable UKREP, Enugu) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00—12.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: J. R. W. Parker 


Western Nigeria 


Lebanon Street, (P.M.B. S010), Ibadan 
(Tel. 21551; Cable UKREP, Ibadan) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: H. G. M. Bass 


Mid-Western Nigeria 


Ist Floor, U.A.C. Main Building Premises, Siluko Road, (P.M.B. 1094), Benin 
(Tel. Benin 805) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00—-12.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: (Vacant) 


BRITISH COUNCIL, NIGERIA 
Anglo-Nigerian Arts Council, 227 Herbert Macaulay Road, Yaba 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


Representative: F. H. Cawson 
Deputy Representative: I. G. I. Fraser 
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REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Alexander Pallis Street, (or P.O. Box 1978), Nicosia 
(Tel. 73131-5; Cable UKREP, Nicosia) 
(Office Hours: *Ist October-3Ist eae a a voeay and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.00- 
: aturday; 
*Ist June—30th September 07.30-13.30 Monday-Friday; 07.30-12.30 Saturday) 
(* Depending on Cyprus Government dates) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Norman Costar, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: A. R. Adair, CVO, MBE 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


17/19 Archbishop Makarios III Avenue, Nicosia 
Representative: G. A. Bridges 


SIERRA LEONE 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Bank of West Africa Building, Oxford Street, Freetown 
(Tel. 3961-6; Cable UKREP, Freetown) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr S. J. G. Fingland, cmc 
Deputy High Commissioner: R. B. Dorman 


Information Section 


Leone House, Westmoreland Street, Freetown 
(Tel. 4096; Cable UKREP, Freetown) 
(Office Hours, 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


BRITISH COUNCIL 
Tower Hill, P.O. Box 124, Freetown 
(Office Hours: 08.00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 
Representative: J. A. Danford, OBE 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 


There has been no British High Commission in Tanzania since Tanzania broke off relations 
on iS5th December 1965. Since then, Canada has acted as Protecting Power, incorporating a 
small British Interests Section in the Canadian High Commission 


CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSION 
(British Interests Section) 


Permanent House, Independence Avenue, P.O. Box 9200, Dar-es-Salaam 
(Tel. 23366—-9; Cable UKREP, Dar-es- Salaam) 
(Head of British Interests Section: W. Wilson 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 9100, clear gg oo Dar-es-Salaam 
(Tel. 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.00 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday ; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


Representative: M. W. Jones 


JAMAICA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


58 Duke Street, P.O. Box 628, Kingston 
(Tel. 22106—-10: Cable UKREP, Kingston) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr J. D. Murray, CMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: R. G. Britten 
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Commercial Section 


Barclays Bank Building, King Street, P.O. Box 393, Kingston 
(Tel. 22461-3; Telegraphic Address: BRITCOM, Kingston) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30—-12.00 Saturday) 


Information Section 
6th Floor, Bernard Sunley Building, 32 Duke Street, P.O. Box 410, Kingston 


(Tel. 24135 and 22711; Cable BRITINFORM, Kingston) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


Passport Section 


111-115 Harbour Street, P.O. Box 628, Kingston 
(Tel. 22106-10) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-16.00) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


3rd and 4th Floor, Furness House, 90 Independence Square, P.O. Box 778, Port of Spain 
(Tel. 52861-6; Cable UKREP, Port of Spain) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Peter Hampshire, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: H. B. McKenzie-Johnston 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


25 Queens Park West, Port of Spain 
(Tel. 23197; Cable BRITCOUN, Port of Spain) 
(Office Hours: 08.15-16.30 Monday-Friday only; 
Library: 08.15-18.00 Monday-Friday; 08.15-12.30 Saturday) 


Representative: J. Makin, MBE 


UGANDA 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


10-12 Obote Avenue, P.O. Box 2894, Kampala 
(Tel. 57054—59; Cable UKREP, Kampala; Telex 4106) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.30 and 14.00-16.15 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr R. C. C. Hunt, cma 
Deputy High Commissioner: P. M. Foster 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


National Cultural Centre, P.O. Box 914, Kampala 
(Tel. 4230 and 56350) 
(Office Hours: 08.15-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.15-12.00 Saturday) 


Representative: W. J. Ball, MBE 
Mbale 
Bugisu Co-operative Building, P.O. Box 972, Milton Obote Avenue 
(Tel. 2555) 


Fort Portal 
Plot 31, Delhi Street, P.O. Box 28 
(Tel. 115) 


KENYA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Shell-B.P. Building, Harambee Avenue, P.O. Box 30465, Nairobi 
(Tel. 28001, Nairobi; Telex 20219) 
(Office Hours: 08.15-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Edward Peck, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. S. Arthur 


Mombasa 


Edinburgh House, Kilindini Road, P.O. Box 2070, Mombasa 
(Tel. 6684) 
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BRITISH COUNCIL 


Kenya Cultural Centre, fe eve ae , College Road, Nairobi 
el. 
(Office Hours: 08.15-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 


Representative: H. T. Lawrence, OBE 


MALAWI 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
Pavilion Road, Zomba (Private Bag No. 10 Zomba) 
(Tel. 551; Cable UKREP, Zomba) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-12.00 and 13.30—-15.30 Monday-Friday; 07.30-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr D. L. Cole, CMG, Mc 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. Bourn 


Blantyre 
Victoria Avenue, Blantyre, P.O. Box 479 
1. 8456 


el. ) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-12.00 and 13.30-15.30 Monday-Friday ; 07.30-12.00 Saturday) 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 456, Lalji Kurji Building, Glyn Jones Road, Blantyre 
(Tel. 410 and 460) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-12.00 and 13.30—-15.30 Monday-Friday; 07.30-12.00 Saturday) 


Representative: R. P. K. Harrison, MBE 


MALTA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


7 St. Anne Street, Floriana, Malta 
(Tel. Central 21285-6-7; Cable UKREP, Floriana) 

(Office Hours: October-mid-June 08.30—12.45 and 14.15-17.00 Monday-Friday; 
08.30-12.45 Saturday; Mid-June—October 08.30-13.30 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.45 
Saturday) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: A. J. Brown 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Pjazza Indipendenza, Valletta 
(Tel. Central 25038) 
(Office Hours: 08.30—12.30 and 14.30-17.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday 
(Winter); 08.00—-12.30 Saturday (Summer)) 


Representative: P. R. V. Deed 


ZAMBIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Waddington Road, P.O. Box R.W. 50, Lusaka 
(Tel. Lusaka 72097; Cable UKREP, Lusaka; Telex 4115) 
(Office Hours: 07.45-16.00 Monday-Friday; 07.45-12.30 Saturday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr J. L. Pumphrey, cMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: K. G. Ritchie 
Information Section: Codrington Street, P.O. Box 1918, Lusaka 
(Tel. Lusaka 72946) 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


P.O. Box RW 92, ee Road, Lusaka 
el. 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.30 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday ; 08.00-12.30 Saturday) 


Representative: H. R. Crooke 
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THE GAMBIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


78 Wellington Street, Bathurst 
(Tel. Bathurst 244/5/6; Cable UKREP, Bathurst) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-16.00 Monday-Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr G. E. Crombie, CMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: C. H. Seaward 


SINGAPORE 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
Maritime Building, Collyer Quay, Singapore | 
(Tel. 95011; Cable UKREP, Singapore) 


High Commissioner: J. V. Rob, CMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: P. C. H. Holmer 


British Information Services: 
Clifford House, Collyer Quay, Singapore 1 
(Tel. 79108) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-12.30 and 14.00-14.30 Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday; 
08.30-13.00 Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Amber Mansions, !a Orchard Road, Singapore 9 
(Tel. 26145) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 09.00-13.00 Saturday) 


Representative: T. F. S. Scott 


GUYANA 


ee HIGH COMMISSION 


44 Main Street, Georgetown 
(Tel. 2881-2-3; Cable UKREP, Georgetown) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-16. 00 Monday-Friday ; 08.00-11.30 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr T. L. Crosthwait, CMG, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: H. M. S. Reid 


BRITISH COUNCIL 
P.O. Box 365, 125 Carmichael Street, Georgetown 


(Tel. 4448) 
(Office Hours: 08.00—11.30 and 13.00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-11.30 Saturday) 
Representative: S. C. Alexander 


BOTSWANA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


The Mall, Gaberones. (Private Bag No. 23) 
(Tel. 483—-4—5; Cable UK REP, Gaberones) 
(Office Hours: 08.30—-16.30 Monday-Friday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr J. S. Gandee, CMG, OBE 
First Secretary and Head of Chancery: H. A. Arthington-Davy, OBE 


LESOTHO 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
P.O. Box 521, Maseru 
(Tel. 2561; Cable UKREP, Maseru; Telex 2MS Maseru) 
(Office Hours: 08.15-12.45 and 14.15-16.45 Monday-Friday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr I. B. Watt 
First Secretary and Head of Chancery: J. M. Brown 
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BRITISH een 


P.O. Box No. 429, Hobson’s are, Maseru 
(Tel. 2609; Cable BRITCOUN Maseru) 
(Office Hours: 08. 00-12.45 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


Representative: G. P. Hall 


BARBADOS 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


147-149 Rosebuck Street, (Barclay’s Bank Building), P.O. Box 6760, Bridgetown 
at el. 3525; Cable UKREP, Bridgetown) 
(Office Hours: 


. High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr J. S. Bennett, cvo, CBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: A. G. Elgar 


RHODESIA 


Following the illegal declaration of independence on 11th November 1965, the High Com- 
missioner and most of his staff were withdrawn; some staff remain to deal wit British 
interests 


WEST INDIES ASSOCIATED STATES 


OFFICE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 
The George Gordon Building, pour Street, P.O. Box 227, Castries, St Lucia, 


West Indies 
(Tel. 2482; Cable URREP, Castries, St Lucia) 


British Government Representative: C. S. Roberts 
Deputy British Government Representative: D. M. Kerr 


BRUNEI 


Jalan Residency, Brunei 
(Tel. 231; Cable HIGHCOMA, Brunei) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-12.30 and 13.30—-16.00 Monday-Thursday and Saturday) 


Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in the State of Brunei: His Excellency Mr F. D. Webber 
CMG, MC, TD 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


BRITISH EMBASSY 


39 Merrion Square, Dublin 
(Tel. 63196-9; Cable UKREP, Dublin) 


Ambassador: His Excellency Sir Andrew Gilchrist, KCMG 


REPRESENTATIVES IN BRITAIN 
OF OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
AND THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


CANADA ge Pe uun issienee His Excellency The 
Canada H , SW on. Lione evrier, PC. QC 
oe (wihaalsayen a oe Hi igh ee igh S. Murray 
‘ . inister (Commercia usman 
Commercial ree and Passport Minister Concsellog (Economic): V. L. 
‘ apin 


Macdonald House, | Grosvenor Square, W1 Counsellor rprculture) R. G. E. Woollam 
(MAYfair 9492) Counsellor: Miss H. D. Burwash 
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Counsellor (Commercial): W. D. Wallace 

Counsellor (Metals and Minerals): J. M. 
Rochon 

Commander, Canadian Defence Liaison 
Staff: Air Commodore W. P. Gouin, MBE, 


CD 

Chief, Canadian Defence Research Staff: 
Dr M. G. Whillans 

Counsellor (Press): R. R. Duffy 

Counsellor: R. E. Reynolds 

Counsellor: G. Charpentier 

Counsellor (Commercial): H. M. Maddick 

Counsellor: P. A. E. Johnston 

Counsellor (Timber): E. J. Ward 

Counsellor (Scientific): H. Williamson, OBE, 


ED 
Attaché (Transport and Communications): 
J. H. Baxter 
Attaché (Defence F. T. 
Jackman 

Attaché (Tourism): G. W. Powell 

First Secretaries: R. L. Elliott; E. G. Lee; 
C. F. W. Hooper; R. K. Henry (Admini- 
stration): A. B. Bonnezen (Information); 
W. M. Minor (Agriculture); O. Hickie 
(Timber) 

Financial Adviser (Defence): J. R. Chisholm 

Senior Naval Liaison Othcer: Captain G. H. 
Hayes, DSC, CD, RCN 

Senior Army Liaison Officer: Colonel M. 
Bateman, CD 

Senior Air Force Liaison Officer: 
Captain A. F. Green 

Deputy Chief, Canadian Defence Research 
Stalf: Dr H. P. Tardif 


Production): 


Group 


TANZANIAN INTERESTS SECTION 


43 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W1 
(GROsvenor 8951) 


Counsellor: A. B. Suedi 
First Secretary (Press): Mrs L. Howell 


AGENTS-GENERAL FOR THE 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 


ALBERTA 


Alberta House, 37 Hill Street, W1 
(GROsvenor 3061) 


Agcent-General: Rene Albert McMullen 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


60 Trafalgar Square, WC2 
(WHltehall 8717/8) 


Agent-General: H. Watson Jamer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia House, 1-3 Regent 
Strect, SW1 
(WHltehall 6857) 


Agent-General: Earle C. Westwood 


ONTARIO 
Ontario House, 13 Charles IT Street, 


SWI 
(WHitehall 6404) 
Agent-General: J. S. P. Armstrong 
QUEBEC 


12 Upper Grosvenor Street, W1 
(MAY fair 4155) 


Agcnt-General: Hon. Hugues Lapointe, qc 


SASKATCHEWAN 


28 Chester Street, Belgrave Square, SWI 
(BELgravia 1871) 


Agent-General: Graham Spry 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia House, Strand, WC2 
(TEMple Bar 2435) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Downer, KBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. L. Knott, 


CBE 

Official Secretary: A. L. Moore 

Senior External Affairs Adviser: 
Critchley, CBE 

Head, Joint Services and Australian Army 
Representative: Major-General F. G. 
Hassett, CBE, DSO, MVO 

Economic Adviser: B. E. Fleming 

R.A.N. Representative: Commodore 
D. H. D. Smyth 

R.A.A.F. Rearescnfative: Air Commodore 
K. R. J. Parsons, CBE, DSO, DFC, AFC 

MOTE Energy Adviser: C. M. Gray, OBE, 


T. K. 


Aircraft and Defence Supplies Adviser: J. 
Herington 

Senior Trade Commissioner: A. P. Fleming 

Inter-Services Technical Officer: Brigadier 

. E. Ross, OBE 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr A. Johnson 

Migration Adviser: W. G. Kiddle 

Postal Services Adviser: A. H. Kaye, MVO 

Public Relations Adviser: H. J. Murphy 

Adviser: G. R. Richards, OBE 

Customs and Excise Officer: R. W. Whitelaw 

Public Service Board Representative: J. C. 
Conway 

Audit Advises J. H. G. Craig 

Civil Aviation Adviser: C. J. Smith 

Trade Commissioners: K. H. Jarvie; D. R. 
Cristofani; A. G. Bollen 

Senior Trade Relations Officer: J. Makowski 

Counsellor (External Affairs): R. F. Osborn 

First Secretaries: F. W. S. Milne; Dr G. 
Heible, MVO 


AGENTS-GENERAL FOR THE 
AUSTRALIAN STATES 
New SoutH WALFsS 
56-57 Strand, WC2 
(TRAfalgar 7477-9) 
Agent-General: Hon. Abram Landa 
Official Secretary: A. J. Thomson 


VICTORIA 
Victoria House, Melbourne Place, 
Strand WC2 
(TEMple Bar 2656) 
Agent-General: Hon. Sir Horace Petty 
Official Secretary: N. Garnsworthy Wishart, 
MVO, OBE 


QUEENSLAND 


409-410 Strand, WC2 
(TEMple Bar 3224) 


Agent-General: Dr W. A. T. Summerville, 
DSC 
Official Secretary: O. W. Porter 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


South Australia House, Strand, WC2 
(WHitehall 7471) 
Agent-General and Trade Commissioner: 

K. L. Milne 


Official Secretary: A. N. Deane 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Savoy House, 115 Strand, WC2 
(TEMple Bar 8601) 
Agent-General: G. P. Wild, MBE 
Official Secretary: T. W. Carmody 


TASMANIA 
457 Strand, WC2 
(WHitehall 0052/3) 
Agent-General: Hon. A. J. White 
Official Secretary: R. J. Garrad, OBE 


NEW ZEALAND 
New Zealand House, Haymarket, SW! 
(WHitehall 8422) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Macdonald, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: C. Craw 
Minister: M. J. C. Templeton 
Counsellor (Economic): B. V. J. Galvin 
First Secretaries: P. Cotton; J. P. Commons 
Head, New Zealand Defence Liaison Staff: 
Air Commodore W. H. Stratton, CBE, DFC 
Deputy Head, New Zealand Defence Liaison 
Staff, Senior R.N.Z.N. Liaison Officer: 
Captain J. F . McKenzic, OBE, RNZN 
Deputy Head, New Zealand Defence Liaison 
Staff, Senior New Zealand Army Liaison 
Officer: Colonel J. Burns, DSO, MBE 
Counsellor (Commercial) and Senior Trade 
Commissioner: H. C. Holden 
Secretaries (Commercial): A. K. 
Robinson; L. M. Noble 
Public Relations Officer: A. T. Campbell 
Chief Migration Officer: K. Coveny 
Scientific Adviser: Dr V. Armstrong 
Inspector of Dairy Products: T. L. Hall 


INDIA 


India House, Aldwych, WC2 
(TEMple Bar 8484) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr J. N. 
Mehta 

Deputy High SN Ones: P. N. Haksar 

Minister (Economic): K. S. Raghupathi 

Counsellor (Political): P. N. Kaul 

Counsellor: E. Gonsalves 

Minister peer plics Adviser): G. Ramanathan 

Minister (Educational and Scientific 
Adviser): A. J. Kidwai 

Military Adviser: Brigadier I. C. Katock 

Naval Adviser: Commodore M. N. Krishnan, 
DSC, IN 

Air Adviser: Air Commodore P. S. Gill 

Counsellor (Medical Adviser): Colonel M. S. 


Rao 
Counsellor (Accounts Adviser): P. 
Krishnamurti 
ecunseler (Railway Adviser): C. Chalapati 
ao 
Ordnance Consulting Officer: 
K. K. Mehta 


Brigadier 


First Secretaries: K. C. Sen Gupta (Con- 
sular); Manjit Singh (Political); L. N. 
Rangarajan (Commercial); S. K. Das 
(Information) 

Communications Adviser: M. V. Pai 


Public Relations Officer: Rajendranath 
Gupta 

Legal gener S. S. Kar 

Counsellor (Protocol): B. S. Das 


Financial Adviser: C. V. R. Panikar 


PAKISTAN 


35 Lowndes Square, SW! 
(BELgravia 2044) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
S. K. Dehlavi 

Deputy High Commissioner: Afzal Iqbal 

Economic Minister and Financial Adviser: 
E. A. Naik, csp 

Counsellor and Head of Chancery: H. Imam 

Head of Military Mission and Naval Adviser: 
Commodore M. M. Hussein 

Commercial Counsellor: 8. U. Khan 

First Secretaries: T. Husain; A. M. Ahmed 

Army Adviser: Lieutenant-Colonel 
Muhammad Aslam, Mc 

Air Adviser: Wing Commander Waheed 


Abutt 
Press Attaché: S. M. Haq 


CEYLON 
13 Hyde Park Gardens, W2 
(AMBassador 1841-45) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr 
G. P. Malalasekera, OBE 
Educational and Technical Attaché: C. A. R. 
Anketell 
Education Officer: J. C. A. Corea 
Trade Commissioncr: C. H. J. S. P. 
Amaratunga 


GHANA 


13 Belgrave Square, SW! 
(BELgravia 4142) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
S. K. Anthony 

Deputy High Commissioner: J. B. Lomotey 

First Secretarics: E. A. Allotey; M. K. A. 
Agyeman; Dr K. M. Akude 

Trade Attachés: N. J. Dowuona-Hammond; 
E. A. Odoi 

Military Attaché: P. K. Nkegbe 

First Secretary information: K. G. Latse 

Director of Recruitment: A. A. S. Odoom 


MALAYSIA 
45 Belgrave Square, SW1 
(BELgravia 9221) 

Trade Section: Malaysia House, 
57 Trafalgar Square, WC2 
(WHitehall 9837) 
Education Section: Malaysia Hall, 
6 Bryanston Square, W1 

(PADdington 2265) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Tan Sri 
Syed Sheh Shahabudin, PMN 
a hed High Commissioner: Taik 
hoon 


Lim 
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eee Attaché (Minister): Mohamed 

re) 

Gounselloe: Shahuddin Mohd. Taib 

First Secretary: A. S. Talalla 

Military Adviser: Colonel Mohamed bin 
Haj: Mohamed Noor 

Trade Commissioner: 
Hassan 

Education Adviser: Ng Chin Hong 


NIGERIA 


Nigcria House, 9 Northumberland 
Avenue WC2 
(TRAfalgar 1244) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency 
Brigadier B. Ozundipe 

Deputy High Commissioner: L. J. Dosunmu 

Military Adviser: Licutenant-Colonel D. C. 
Okafor 

First Secretarics: M. O. Adecfope (Head of 
Chancery); O. Okonkwo; I. Jimeta 
(Education): E. E. Exbe 

Recruitment Attachés: E. E. Nyong; F. B. 
Kosoko 

Commercial Attaché: S. O. Soyode 

Information Attaché: V. Osakwe 


CYPRUS 


93 Park Street, W1 
(GROsvenor 8272) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
Costas Ashiotis 

Counsellor: A. Angleides 

First Secretaries: V. Markides: A. Nicolaides ; 
C. Laizu (Consular Affairs) 

Press Counsellor: C. Panademas 

Commercial Counsellor: S. Phylactis 

Cultural Attaché: P. Vanezis 

Welfare Attachés: C. Kitromilides; I. Safar 


Mohammed Noor 


SIERRA LEONE 
33 Portland Place, W1 

(MUSeum 6483-6) 
High Commissioner: (Vacant) 
Counsellor (Acting High Commissioner): 

Dr A. M. Kamanda 

First Secretary: E. S. S. Palmer 
Intormation Attaché: J. Morkeh-Yamson 
Trade Attaché: R. A. Halloway 


TANZANIA 
There has been no Tanzanian High Com- 
mission in London since Tanzania broke off 
relations on 15th December 1965. Canada is 
the Protecting Power and there is a Tan- 
zanian Interests Section attached to the 
Canadian High Commission. 


JAMAICA 


6-10 Bruton Street, W1 
(GROsvenor 3871) 
Legal and Passport, Education and 
Welfare Section: 
32 Bruton Strect, W1 

(HY De Park 2721) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
H. L. Lindo, cmG 

Deputy High Commissioner: R. A. Foreman 
Counsellor: C. S. McMorris 


Commercial Counsellor: L. F. Collymore 
Counsellor (Welfare): R. E. K. Phillips 
Legal Attaché: E. B. Johnson 


First Secretaries: D. J. R. Walker; D. C. 


Brice (Commercial); R. L. Miller (Wel- 
farc); D. E. Davidson (Welfare) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


51 South Audley Street, W1 
(HY De Park 2601) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr W. 
Andrew Rose 

Deputy High Commissioner: J. A. V. 
Harper 

Counsellor: F. O. Abdulah 

First Secretaries: H. Mohammed (Economic) : 
Miss Corinne Baptiste (Education and 
Welfare) 

Information Attachés: M. Cuffie; A. Charles 


UGANDA 
Uganda House, Trafalgar Square, WC2 
(TRAfalgar 1963) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr 
Solomon B. Asea 

Counsellor: G. G. N. Nsubuga 

Second Secretary (Political and Economic): 
Prince John P. Barigye 

Education Attaché: A. J. Kisubi 

Attaché (Information Affairs): J. N. 
Kiwanuka 

Protocol Officer: K. K. K. Kereere 


KENYA 
45 Portland Place, WI 

(MUSeum 2371-5) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr 
J. N. Karanja 

Counsellor: J. K. Hako 
First Secretary: J. A. Odongo 
Press Attaché: P. L. Wangulwa 


MALAWI 
47 Great Cumberland Place, WI 
(PADdington 6021-3) 
High Commissioner: His Excetlency Mr 
N. W. Mbckeani 
Counsellor: E. Phakamea 
Second Secretary: M. E. Kwale 


MALTA, G.C. 
Malta House, 24 Haymarket, SW1 
(TRAfalgar 5033-4) 
Hizh Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
John F. Axisa, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: 
Dingli 
First Secretar: A. J. B. Soler 


J. Mamo- 


ZAMBIA 
7-11 Cavendish Place, WI 
(LANgham 0691) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
Simon C. Katilungu 

Deputy High Commissioner: P. J. F. Lusaka 
First Secretary: P. P. Banda 

Trade Commissioner: W. K. Sikalumbi 
Information Attaché: E. A. Wightman 
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THE GAMBIA 
The Gambia House, Re Kensington Court, 


(WEStern 0800) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
L. F. Valentine, cBe 
First Secretary: E. C. Sowe 


SINGAPORE 
8 Knightsbridge oon Sloane Street 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
Arumugam Ponnu Rajah 
Second Secretary: Chia Cheong Fook 


GUYANA 
26 Cockspur Street, SW1 

(WHitehall 1994) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir 
Lionel A. Luckhoo, CBE, QC (see Barbados) 

First Secretary: P. A. Thierens 

Second Secretary: A. N. Storey 
Second Secretary (Commercial, Economic 
and Information): Ashik Al Taf Mohamed 


BOTSWANA 
3 Buckingham Gate, SWI 
(828-0445) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
_M. D. Mokame 
First Secretary: J. R. M. Seboni 


LESOTHO 
16A St James’ Street, SW1 
(839-1154) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr 
J. R. L. Kotsokoane 


BARBADOS 
229/231 Kensington High Street, W8 
(WEStern 2253) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir 
Lionel Luckhoo, CBE, QC (see Guyana) 


BRUNEI GOVERNMENT AGENCY 
304 Grand Buslones, Ueeialee Square, 


WC 
(TRAfalgar 1355) 
Agent: E. E. F. Pretty, CMG 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Embassy, !7 Grosvenor Place, SW1 
(BELgravia 2171) 


Ambassador: His Excellency Mr J. G. 
Molloy 

Counsellor: P. J. G. Keating 

Counsellors (Economic): M. J. Quinn; H. G. 
Foster 


First Secretary: A. O’Rourke 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN LONDON 


BAHAMAS MINISTRY OF TOURISM 
5 Vigo Street, W.1 (REGent 3594) 
Officer in Charge: John J. Enright 


The primary function of this office is to promote tourism and give information 
to intending visitors to the Bahamas. 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 1412/3) 
Manager: M. F. Gregg 


The office is maintained by the Bermuda Trade Development Board, a depart- 
ment of the Bermuda Government responsible for the development of trade, 
and particularly the tourist trade. The Board, which also maintains information 
Offices in the United States and in Canada, first established an office in London 
in 1925. The purpose of the office is to assist the development of the tourist trade 
and to provide intending visitors and travel agents with information and 
literature about Bermuda. 
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HONG KONG GOVERNMENT OFFICE 
54 Pall Mall, S.W.1 (WHItehall 7951) 
Director: P. C. M. Sedgwick, CMG 
The principal functions of the office are to maintain the channels of trade between 
Hong Kong and the United Kingdon, to liaise with H.M. Government Depart- 
ments on matters affecting Hong Kong's economic interests and to disseminate 
information about the territory. 


HONG KONG TRADE DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 


55/58 Pall Mall, S.W.! (WHlItehall 7951) 
Administrator: Mrs I. M. Ward 


The office is responsible for activities on behalf of the Hong Kong Trade 
Development Council designed to assist promotion of Hong Kong exports to 
the United Kingdom. 


HONG KONG STUDENTS’ OFFICE 
243/251 Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W.1 (01-799 2718) 


Adviser: G. P. Ferguson, ED 


The office advises students from Hong Kong on educational, personal or general 
matters during their training in Britain and also advises on educational 
facilities in Hong Kong. 


HONG KONG CHINESE LIAISON OFFICE 


243/251 Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W.1 (01-799 4712) 
Liaison Officer: H. T. Woo 


To liaise between Hong Kong Chinese in Britain and the Government of Hong 
Kong and to render general assistance as required to the Chinese community 
in Britain. 


MAURITIUS COMMISSION 
153/156 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
(WHitehall 2895/6; Cables: Maurcom, London, W.C.2) 


Commissioner: Dr L. Teclock 
Secretary: R. Chasle 


Assistant Secretary: A. Gunny 


The Mauritius Commission was established on the 12th May 1964. Its main 
functions are the promotion of trade, industry and tourism; the dissemination of 
general information on Mauritius; the exploration of British employment 
market possibilities with a view to assisting Mauritians to emigrate; and the 
welfare generally of Mauritians visiting or residing in Great Britain. The Com- 
mission has, with effect from the Ist July 1965, assumed administrative control 
of the office for students which is now known as its Students’ Division and 
oversees, on behalf of the Mauritius Ministry of Education, matters affecting 
students. The Commission also works in close collaboration with the Common- 
wealth Office, the Ministry of Overseas Development and the Crown Agents 
for Overseas Governments and Administrations, and keeps in touch with other 
institutions and organisations whose role is to promote the development of the 
Commonwealth and the welfare of its peoples. 
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THE SEYCHELLES GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 


340 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (WHItehall 2991) 
Cables: Cocodemer, London, W.C.2 
Representative: H. O. V. Jensen 
The Representative’s office promotes investment and the establishment of indus- 
tries, emigration of workers, immigration for retirement, exports and marketing, 
imports, holiday and business visits, tourism and publicity. 


THE COMMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
OF THE EASTERN CARIBBEAN GOVERNMENTS 


10 Haymarket, S.W.1 (WHItehall 7902/4) 

Commissioner: N. G. F. Taylor (Ag.) 
Following the withdrawal of Barbados from the proposed Eastern Caribbean 
Federation the Governments of Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, 
St Kitts, St Lucia and St Vincent established their own office in London. 
It is mainly concerned with the promotion of trade and tourism and the general 
welfare of students and other persons from these territories who are resident 
in the United Kingdom. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONERS, 
DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS, 

AMBASSADORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


CANADA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1928. (September) Sir William Clark, KCSI, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1935. (January) Sir Francis Floud, KcB, KCMG (later KCS)). 
1938. (October) Sir Gerald Campbell, KcMG (later GCMG). 
1941. (April) Malcolm MacDonald, Pc, MP. 
1946. (May) Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG, MC. 
1952. (August) Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, 
KCB, KBE, MC. 

1956. (November) Sir Saville Garner, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1961. (October) Derick Heathcoat-Amory, Ist Viscount Amory, PC, GCMG. 
1963. (October) Sir Henry Lintott, KCMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1941. (June) Sir Patrick Duff, KCB, KCVO. 
1944, (November) S. L. Holmes, CMG, Mc (later Sir Stephen Holmes, KCMG). 
1946. (July) J. J. S. Garner, cMG (later Sir Saville Garner, GCMG). 
1948. (June) G. E. B. Shannon, cma. 
1951. (January) J. Thomson, CMG, OBE, MM. 
1954. (May) N. Pritchard, cMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG). 
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1957. 
1958. 


1960. 
1962. 
1966. 


1931. 


1936. 
1941, 
1946. 
1952. 
1956. 


1959. 


1965. 


1943. 


1948. 
1949, 
1952. 
1954. 
1957. 
1960. 
1962. 
1965. 


1967. 


1967. 


1967. 


1967. 


1967. 


1939. 
1945. 
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(April) J. Thomson, CMG, OBE, MM. 

(April) The Hon. F. E. Cumming-Bruce, CMG (later The Hon. Sir Francis 
Cumming-Bruce, K CMG). 

(January) R. W. D. Fowler (later Sir Robert Fowler, KCMG). 

(November) L. J. D. Wakely, OBE (later CMG). 

(March) J. E. Rogers, CMG, OBE. 


AUSTRALIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(May) E. T. Crutchley, CB, CMG, CBE. 


HiGH COMMISSIONERS 

(March) Sir Geoffrey Whiskard, KCMG, CB (later KCB). 

(July) Sir Ronald Cross, Bt., pc, MP (later KCVO). 

(July) E. J. Williams, pc (later Sir Edward Williams, KCMG). 

(October) Sir Stephen Holmes, KCMG, MC. 

(November) Peter Alexander Rupert Carington, mc, 6th Baron 
Carrington (later KCMG). 

(November) Lieutenant-General Sir William Oliver, KCB, OBE, DL 
(later GBE, KCMG). 

(June) Sir Charles Johnston, KCMG. 


Deputy HiGH COMMISSIONERS 

(Canberra) 

(December) W. C. Hankinson, CMG, OBE, MC (later Sir Walter Hankinson, 
KCMG). 

(May) C. R. Price, CMG (later Sir Roy Price, KCMG). 
(November) W. J. Garnett, CMG, OBE. 
(January) B. Cockram, CMG, OBE. 
(May) G. W. Tory (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG). 
(July) N. Pritchard, CMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG). 
(September) N. E. Costar, cMG (later Sir Norman Costar, KCMG). 
(October) G. Kimber, CMG. 
(December) J. C. Morgan, CMG. 

(Sydney) 
(January) M. J. Marshall, cMG 

(Melbourne) 

(January) D. G. Stewart-Smith 

(Brisbane) 
(January) H. F. Bartlett, oBE 

(Perth) 

(January) B. A. F. Pennock. 

(Adelaide) 
(January) L. A. C. Newns. 


NEW ZEALAND 

HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) Sir Harry Batterbee, KCMG, KCVO (later GCMG). 
(July) Sir Patrick Duff, KCB, KCVO. 


1949. 
1953. 
1957. 
1959. 


1964. 


1947. 
1948. 
1950. 
1952. 
1955. 
1958. 
1961. 
1964. 


1946. 
1948. 


1952. 
1955. 
1960. 
1965. 


1946. 


1949. 
1951. 
1953. 
1956. 
1958. 


1961. 
1965. 


1947. 
1949. 
1952. 
1956. 
1957. 


1962. 
1965. 
1967. 
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(September) Sir Roy Price, KCMG. 

(September) General Sir Geoffry Scoones, KCB, KBE, CSI, DSO, MC. 

(May) H. G. C. Mallaby, CMG, OBE (later Sir George Mallaby, KCMG). 

(December) The Hon. F. E. Cumming-Bruce, cMa (later The Hon. Sir 
Francis Cumming-Bruce, KCMG). 

(March) Sir lan Maclennan, KCMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(April) N. E. Costar (later Sir Norman Costar, K CMG). 
(January) A. W. Snelling (later Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVvo). 
(April) A. F. Morley, CBE (later Sir Alexander Morley, KCMG). 
(December) W. G. Head, CBE. 
(September) D. M. Cleary. 
(August) C. S. Pickard (later CMG). 
(August) F. A. K. Harrison. 
(October) B. G. Smallman. 


INDIA 
HiGu COMMISSIONERS 
(November) Sir Terence Shone, KCMG. 
(October) Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, GcsSil, GCMG, GCIB, 
KCB, KBE, MC. 
(October) Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG, MC. 
(September) Malcolm MacDonald, Pc. 
(November) Sir Paul Gore-Booth, KCMG (later GCMG, KCVO). 
(April) Rt Hon. J. Freeman, MBE. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(New Delhi) 


(September) A. C. B. Symon, CMa, OBB (later Sir Alexander Symon, 
KCMG, KCVO). 

(May) F. K. Roberts, CMG (later Sir Frank Roberts, KCMG). 

(June) J. J. S. Garner, cMG (later Sir Saville Garner, GCMG). 

(April) G. H. Middleton, cmMa (later Sir George Middleton, KCMG). 

(April) W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, kK CMG). 

(October) J. M. C. James, CMG, MBE (later Sir Morrice James, KCMG, 
CVO). 

(October) R. H. Belcher, CMG. 

(January) D. A. Scott, CMG. 


(Calcutta) 
(September) J. M. L. Mitcheson, CMG, OBE. 
(July) L. J. L. Addison, CMG, CBE. 
(December) G. E. B. Shannon, cma. 
(February) A. F. Morley, CMG, CBE (later Sir Alexander Morley, KCMG). 
(October) Major-General W. H. A. Bishop, cB, OBE (later Major- 
General Sir Alec Bishop, KCMG, CVO). 
(September) E. G. Norris (later CMG). 
(December) I. F. Porter, CMG, OBE. 
(April) J. McKenzie, MBE. 
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(Bombay) 


. (September) G. V. Kitson, CBE. 

. (April) L. Pott (later Sir Leslie Pott, K BE). 
. (March) G. Kimber, CMG. 

. (May) H. A. Twist, oBE (later CMG). 

. (November) E. G. Norris (later CMG). 

. July) J. D. Fraser, MBE (later Cvo). 

. (March) P. Gautrey, Cvo. 

. (April) A. Wooller, CBE. 


(Madras) 


. (October) Sir Christopher Masterman, CSI, CIE. 
. (March) C. A. Gault, OBE. 

. (June) J. W. D. Locker, OBE. 

. (June) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 

. (December) L. J. D. Wakely, oBE (later CMG). 
. (March) R. G. Chisholm. 

. (January) M. E. Allen (later cvo). 

. (October) W. J. M. Paterson, CMG. 

. June) C. B. B. Heathcote-Smith, CBE. 


PAKISTAN 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


. (August) Sir Laurence Grafftey-Smith, KBE (later KCMG). 

. (August) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB). 

. (December) Sir Alexander Symon, KCMG, OBE (later KCVO). 

. (October) J. M. C. James, CMG, CVO, MBE (later Sir Morrice James, 


KCMG). 


. (February) C. S. Pickard, CMG (later Sir Cyril Pickard, KCMG). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Karachi) 


. (September) R. R. Burnett, CMG, CIE, OBE. 

. (September) J. D. Murray. 

. (January) J. M. C. James, MBe (later Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO). 
. (November) R. W. D. Fowler (later Sir Robert Fowler, KCMG). 

. (January) L. B. Walsh Atkins (later CMG, CVO). 

. (February) R. C. C. Hunt (later CMG). 

. (April) E. L. Sykes. 

. (May) R. W. B. Carter, CMG. 


(Dacca) 


. (August) L. G. Coke-Wallis, CIE. 

. (August) R. G. Chisholm. 

. (March) G. P. Hampshire (later CMG). 
. (March) G. Davey. 

. (May) B. J. Greenhill. 

. (August) A. R. Adair, MBE (later CVO). 
. (May) K. R. Crook. 

. (April) B. A. Flack. 


1966. 


1948. 
1951. 
1957. 
1962. 
1966. 


1949. 
1950. 
1953. 
1957. 
1961. 
1966. 
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. (July) H. S. Stephenson, cigz, ose (later Sir Hugh Stephenson, KcMa, 


CVO). 


. (November) R. L. D. Jasper (later CMG). 

. (October) T. W. Keeble. 

. (April) J. M. C. James, MBg (later Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO). 
. (February) D. W. S. Hunt, oBE (later Sir David Hunt, KCMG). 

. (June) M. J. Moynihan, mc. 

. (October) D. J. C. Crawley (later CMG, Cvo). 

. (June) R. G. Britten. 

. (September) L. G. Heptinstall. 

. (October) J. Stafford. 


(Peshawar)* 


. (October) C. B. Duke, CIE, OBE (later Sir Charles Duke, KCMG). 
. (February) W. M. Carse (later CBE). 

. (January) T. W. Keeble. 

. (September) R. G. Chisholm. 

. (August) P. R. Clipsham, MBE (later OBE, ISO). 

. (November) B. J. Greenhill. 

. (April) G. W. Tory (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG). 
. (March) M. J. Moynihan, Mc. 

. (March) F. A. K. Harrison. 

. (August) M. Scott (later Mvo). 

. (February) R. G. Britten. 

. (September) K. R. Crook. 

. July) H. G. Hammett. 


(Rawalpindi) 
(October) H. A. Twist, CMG, OBE. 


CEYLON 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


(January) Sir Walter Hankinson, KCMG, OBB, MC. 

(October) Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG, CVO. 

(December) A. F. Morley, CMG, CBE (later Sir Alexander Morley, kKcma@). 
(November) C. M. Walker, cma (later Sir Michael Walker, KcmG). 
(March) F. S. Tomlinson, cma (later Sir Stanley Tomlinson, K CMQ). 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) C. G. Costley-White (later cma). 
(October) M. R. Metcalf, oBg (later CMG). 
(February) N. E. Costar, cma (later Sir Norman Costar, K CMG). 
(May) T. L. Crosthwait, MBE (later CMG). 
(November) G. D. Anderson. 
(December) J. M. Dutton. 


* Post closed 1966. 
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GHANA 
HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG. 
(September) A. W. Snelling, cmMG (later Sir Arthur Snelling, kcmo, 
KCVO). 
(December) Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, KCMG. 
(January) H. Smedley, MBE (later CMG). 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) Hon. F. E. Cumming-Bruce, CMG (later The Hon. Sir Francis 
Cumming-Bruce, KCMG). 
(October) L. J. D. Wakely, OBE (later CMG). 
(August) T. W. Keeble. 
(July) D. L. Cole, Mc (later CMG). 
(May) R. Walker. 
(July) R. M. Tesh. 
(April) S. J. Gross, CMG. 


MALAYA 


HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(August) G. W. Tory, CMG (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG) (see Malaysia 
below). 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Kuala Lumpur) 
(August) R. C. C. Hunt (later CMG). 
(November) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 
(January) M. J. Moynihan, Mc. 


(Penang) 
(August) D. J. King. 
(August) J. R. Williams. (Post terminated 11th October 1962). 


MALAYSIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(September) Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG. 
(November) Anthony Henry Head, Ist Viscount Head, Pc, GCMG, CBB, 
MC. 
(January) Sir Michael Walker, KCMG. 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Kuala Lumpur) 
(September) J. R. A. Bottomley (later CMG). 
(January) S. Falle, CMG, DSC. 
(Singapore) 
(September) P. B. C. Moore. (Post terminated on separation of Singapore 
from Malaysia in August 1965) 


(Kuching) 


(September) H. P. Hall, cMG, OBE. 
(January) F. D. Webber, CMG, MC, TD. 
(August) F. W. Marten, CMG, MC. 


1960. 


1964. 
1967. 


1960. 
1962. 
1964. 


1960. 
1963. 


1965. 


1960. 
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1966. 
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NIGERIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(October) Antony Henry Head, Ist Viscount Head, pc, CBE, MC (later 
GCMG). 
(February) The Hon. Sir Francis Cumming-Bruce, KCMG. 
(February) Sir David Hunt, KCMG, OBE 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


(Lagos) 
(October) D. W. S. Hunt, CMG, OBE (later Sir David Hunt, KcMa). 
(December) R. W. D. Fowler, CMG. 
(September) E. N. Larmour (later CMG). 


(Kaduna) 
(October) H. A. Twist, OBE. 
(February) W. S. Bates. 
(December) E. O. Laird, MBB 


(Enugu) 
(October) W. G. Lamarque, MBE. 
(September) R. G. Chisholm. 
(February) C. J. Treadwell. 
(February) J. R. W. Parker. 


(Ibadan) 
(October) R. L. D. Jasper (later CMG). 
(January) H. G. M. Bass. 
(May) J. E. Smallwood. 


(Benin) 
(July) D. S. W. Pepper. 
(November) G. E. Bell. 


REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(August) W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, K CMG). 


COUNSELLOR 
(August) I. F. Porter, oBE (later CMG). 


Hi1GH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG). 
(April) Major-General W. H. A. Bishop, CB, CMG, CVO, OBE (later 
Major-General Sir Alec Bishop, KCMG). 
(April) Sir David Hunt, KCMG, OBE. 
(January) Sir Norman Costar, KCMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) I. F. Porter, oBE (later CMG). 
(November) D. M. Cleary. 
(September) A. R. Adair, CVO, MBE. 
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SIERRA LEONE 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1961. (April) J. B. Johnston (later CMG). 
1963. (September) D. J. C. Crawley, cvo (later CMG). 
1966. (July) S. J. G. Fingland, CMG. 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1961. (April) N. Aspin. 
1963. (June) B. G. Smaliman. 
1964. (November) R. B. Dorman. 
1966. (December) J. D. Massingham. 


TANGANYIKA 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1961. (December) N. Pritchard, CMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG) (see 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar below). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1961. (December) H. S. H. Stanley. 
1963. (June) F. S. Miles (later CMG) (see Tanganyika and Zanzibar below). 


TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 
(United as Tanzania in April 1964) 
HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
1964. (April) Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG. 
1964. (August) R. W. D. Fowler, cmc (later Sir Robert Fowler, KCMG) (see 
Tanzania below). 


Deputy H1IGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Dar es Salaam) 
1964. (July) F. S. Miles, cMG (see Tanzania below). 
1965. (October) R. W. Newsam, Cvo. 
(Zanzibar) 
1964. (July) J. Bourn (see Tanzania below). 


TANZANIA 
sf etal Relations with the United Republic of Tanzania were broken off on \5th December 
| : 


H1GH COMMISSIONERS 
1964. (October) R. W. D. Fowler, CMG (later Sir Robert Fowler, KCMG). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Dar es Salaam) 
1964. (October) F. S. Miles, CMG. 
1965. (October) R. W. Newsam, Cvo. 


(Zanzibar) 
1964. (October) J. Bourn. 
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JAMAICA 
HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
1962. (August) Sir Alexander Morley, KCMG, CBE. 
1965. (May) J. D. Murray, CMG 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1962. (August) C. E. Diggines. 
1964. (October) R. G. Britten. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
HiGH COMMISSIONER 


1962. (August) N. E. Costar, CMG (later Sir Norman Costar, KC MG). 
1966. (December) G. P. Hampshire, CMG (later Sir Peter Hampshire, KCMG). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1962. (August) S. J. G. Fingland (later CMG). 
1964. (January) M. J. Moynihan, Mc. 
1966. (June) H. B. McKenzie Johnston. 


UGANDA 
H1GH COMMISSIONERS 
1962. (October) D. W. S. Hunt, CMG, OBE (later Sir David Hunt, KC MQ). 
1965. (May) R. C. C. Hunt, CMG. 


DePpuTy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1962. (October) E. G. Le Tocq. 
1964. (June) T. W. Aston. 
1966. (February) P. M. Foster. 


ZANZIBAR 
HiGH COMMISSIONER 
1963. (December) T. L. Crosthwait, MBE (later CMG). 
(Post terminated with effect from 1st July 1964, see Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar above) 


KENYA 
REPRESENTATIVE 
1963. (June) H. S. H. Stanley (see below). 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1963. (December) Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, KCMG. 
1965. (February) Malcolm MacDonald, Pc. 
1966. (March) Sir Edward Peck, KCMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1963. (December) H. S. H. Stanley. 
1965. (June) J. L. Pumphrey, cma. 
1967. (March) J. S. Arthur. 
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MALAWI 
HiGH COMMISSIONER 


1964. (July) D. L. Cole, Mc (later CMG). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1964. (July) J. W. Nicholas. 
_ 1966. (August) J. Bourn. 


MALTA 
H1iGH COMMISSIONERS 


1964. (September) Sir Edward Wakefield, Bt., C1E 
1965. (January) Sir John Martin, KCMG, CB, CVO. 
1967. (February) Sir Geoffrey Tory, KCMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1964. (September) I. B. Watt | 
1965. (April) T. L. Crosthwait, CMG, MBE. 
1966. (June) A. J. Brown. 


ZAMBIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1964. (October) W. B. L. Monson, cB, CMG (later Sir William Monson, K CMG). 
1967. (January) J. L. Pumphrey, CMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1964. (October) J. A. Molyneux. 
1966. (March) K. G. Ritchie. 


THE GAMBIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1965. (February) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1966. (March) C. H. Seaward. 


SINGAPORE 
’ REPRESENTATIVE 
1965. (August) J. V. Rob, CMG. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1965. (October) J. V. Rob, CMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
1966. (March) P. C. H. Holmer. 


RHODESIA 

(Following the illegal declaration of independence on 11th December 1965, the 
High Commissioner and most of his staff were withdrawn; some remain to deal 
with British interests.) 

Hi1GH COMMISSIONERS 
1951. (March) I. M. R. Maclennan, CMG (later Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG) (see 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland below). 

1964. (January) J. B. Johnston, CMG. 


1964. 


1949. 
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1955. 
1959. 
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1967. 
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Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(January) S. J. G. Fingland. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
(Formed 3.9.1953. Dissolved 31.12.1963) 


H1GH COMMISSIONERS 


. (October) I. M. R. Maclennan, CMG (later Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG) 


(see Rhodesia above). 


. (August) M. R. Metcalf, CMG, OBE. 
. (March) Cuthbert James McCall Alport, Baron Alport, Pc, TD. 
. July) J. B. Johnston, CMG (see Rhodesia above). 


Deputy HiGH COMMISSIONERS 


. (July) E. L. Sykes. 
. (April) H. G. M. Bass. 
. (March) D. A. Scott. 


BRUNEI 
Her Magsesty’s HIGH COMMISSIONER IN THE STATE OF BRUNEI 


. (December) E. O. Laird, MBE. 
. (July) F. D. Webber, CMG, MC, TD. 


EIRE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


. (October) Sir John Maffey, GCMG, KCB, KCVO, CSI, CIE (later Ist 


Baron Rugby). 


. (March) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, K CMG, KCIE, CSI (see Republic of Ireland 


below). 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 
REPRESENTATIVE 


(April) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB) (see 
below). 


AMBASSADORS 
(July) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB). 
(October) Sir Walter Hankinson, KCMG, OBE, MC. 
(September) Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG, MC. 
(September) Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG. 
(February) Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG (see below). 
(February) Sir Andrew Gilchrist, KCMG. 


COUNSELLORS 
(July) G. W. Tory (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG). 
(February) G. W. St. J. Chadwick (later CMG). 
(September) L. B. Walsh Atkins (later CMG, CvoO). 
(April) G. Kimber, CMG. 
(May) G. D. Anderson. 
(January) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 
(January) P. A. Carter. 


PART III 


PRIME MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


ROM 1911 to 1937, Imperial Conferences of the Prime Ministers and other 
Ministers of Britain and the Dominions were held periodically to discuss 
matters of common concern, particularly constitutional questions, foreign 

affairs, defence and economic policy. At the end of each conference full reports 
of the proceedings and conclusions were published. A brief account of the 
Imperial Conferences during these years was included in the 1955 Commonwealth 
Relations Office List. 

When meetings were resumed in 1944 the old Imperial Conferences gave place 
to the more informal exchanges of views on issues of first importance provided 
by the present Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings, and ad hoc con- 
ferences of other Ministers for the discussion of particular questions. Details of 
the proceedings of these meetings are not published, but it is the practice for a 
communiqué to be issued at the close of each meeting summarising its results. 
Brief outlines of the communiqués issued from 1944 to 1962 may be found in the 
Commonwealth Relations Office Lists of 1961 to 1964. The communiqués issued 
after the Prime Ministers’ Meetings of 1964 and 1965 were published in the 
Commonwealth Relations Office Year Book, 1966. 

There were two Prime Ministers’ Meetings in 1966. The earlier of these, at 
Lagos, was the first meeting to be held in a Commonwealth capita] other than 
London and the first devoted to a single subject (Rhodesia). The communiqués 
of both the 1966 meetings are given below. 


PRIME MINISTERS’ MEETING JANUARY 1966 

The following communiqué was issued on 12th January 1966 at the end of the 
Meeting: 

The meeting of Commonwealth Heads of Government under the Chairman- 
ship of Alhaji The Right Honourable Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Prime 
Minister of Nigeria, ended today in Lagos. Cyprus was represented by its Presi- 
dent and Zambia by its Vice-President. In addition to Nigeria, Britain, Canada, 
The Gambia, Malawi, Malta, Sierra Leone, Singapore and Uganda were 
represented by their Prime Ministers: Jamaica was represented by its Acting 
Prime Minister while Malaysia and Trinidad and Tobago were represented by 
their Deputy Prime Ministers. Ceylon was represented by its Minister of Justice; 
India by its Minister of Law and Social Security; Kenya by its Minister of 
Finance; and New Zealand and Pakistan by High Commissioners. There was 
an Australian observer. 

On the eve of the meeting news was received of the death of the Prime Minister 
of India, Mr Lal Bahadur Shastri. The Prime Ministers paid tribute to the work 
of the late Mr Shastri and a message of condolence was sent by the Chairman 
on behalf of the meeting. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed Singapore to their discussions as an indepen- 
dent member of the Commonwealth. 

They expressed their especial appreciation of the invitation from the Prime 
Minister of Nigeria to meet in Lagos. Observing that this was the first meeting 
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to be held in Africa, they agreed that to assemble from time to time in a different 
Commonwealth capital would underline the essential character of the Common- 
wealth as a free association of equal nations, spanning all races and continents. 

The Prime Ministers noted that this was also the first meeting to be held after 
the establishment of the Commonwealth Secretariat and were glad to welcome 
the Secretary-General. 

This was the first meeting called to deal with a single political issue and was 
devoted entirely to the question of Rhodesia. The Prime Ministers discussed in 
particular the ending of the rebellion; the need for co-operation with and assist- 
ance to Zambia; and the future of Rhodesia under constitutional rule. A 
Working Party of officials discussed in greater detail the nature and efficacy of 
economic measures against the illegal régime in Rhodesia; ways in which 
Zambia could be helped in its co-operation in these measures; and the question 
of Commonwealth assistance in training Africans in Rhodesia. They reported 
their conclusions to the meeting. 

The Prime Ministers reaffirmed that the authority and responsibility for 
guiding Rhodesia to independence rested with Britain, but acknowledged that 
the problem was of wider concern to Africa, the Commonwealth and the world. 

The Prime Ministers recalled their statement, first made in 1964, that ‘for all 
Commonwealth Governments, it should be an objective of policy to build in 
each country a structure of society which offers equal opportunity and non- 
discrimination for all its people, irrespective of race, colour or creed. The 
Commonwealth should be able to exercise constructive leadership in the applica- 
tion of democratic principles in a manner which will enable the people of each 
country of different racial and cultural groups to exist and develop as free and 
equal citizens’. 

They further recalled that in their 1965 communiqué they stated that ‘the 
principle of one man one vote was regarded as the very basis of democracy and 
this should be applied to Rhodesia’. 

They expressed their concern at the danger to all multi-racial communities in 
the Commonwealth, particularly in East and Central Africa, and at the danger 
to the future of the multi-racial Commonwealth itself if the situation in Rhodesia 
were to continue. 


Objectives 

The Prime Ministers declared that any political system based on racial dis- 
crimination was intolerable. It diminished the freedom alike of those who 
imposed it and of those who suffered under it. They considered that the im- 
position of discriminatory conditions of political, social, economic and 
educational nature upon the majority by any minority for the benefit of a 
privileged few was an outrageous violation of the fundamental principles of 
human rights. 

The meeting agreed that the goal of future progress in Rhodesia should be the 
establishment of a just society based on equality of opportunity to which all 
sections of the community could contribute their full potential and from which 
all could enjoy the benefits due to them without discrimination or unjust 
impediment. 

To this end several principles were affirmed. The first was the determination 
of all present that the rebellion must be brought to an end. All those detained 
for purely political reasons should be released. Political activities should be 
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constitutional and free from intimidation from any quarter. Repressive and 
discriminatory laws should be repealed. The Prime Ministers noted the statement 
of the British Government that a period of direct rule would be needed, leading 
to the holding of a constitutional conference. This conference representing all 
sections of the Rhodesian people would be for the purpose of recommending a 
constitution leading to a majority rule on a basis acceptable to the people of 
Rhodesia as a whole. 


Ending the Rebellion 

The Prime Ministers reviewed and noted the measures taken by Common- 
wealth and other countries against the illegal régime. Some expressed concern 
that the steps taken so far had not resulted in its removal. They called on all 
countries which had not already done so to act in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Security Council Resolution of 20th November 1965, making 
at the same time necessary arrangements to provide for the repercussions of 
such further measures on the economy of Zambia. 

The Prime Ministers discussed the question of the use of military force in 
Rhodesia and it was accepted that its use could not be precluded if this proved 
necessary to restore law and order. 

In this connection the Prime Ministers noted the statement by the British 
Prime Minister that on the expert advice available to him the cumulative effects 
of the economic and financial sanctions might well bring the rebellion to an end 
within a matter of weeks rather than months. While some Prime Ministers had 
misgivings in this regard, all expressed the hope that these measures would 
result in the overthrow of the illegal régime in Southern Rhodesia within the 
period mentioned by the British Prime Minister. 

The Prime Ministers decided on the following measures of Commonwealth 
action, starting now: 

(1) To appoint two continuing committees composed of representatives of all 

Commonwealth countries to meet with the Secretary-General in London. 
The first will review regularly the effect of sanctions and also the special 
needs which may from time to time arise in honouring the Commonwealth’s 
undertaking to come to the support of Zambia as required. The second 
will co-ordinate a special Commonwealth programme of assistance in 
training Rhodesian Africans as set out below. 

(2) The Sanctions Committee will recommend the re-convening of the Prime 
Ministers’ meeting when they judge that this is necessary. In any case, the 
Prime Ministers agreed to meet again in July if the rebellion has not been 
ended before then. 

(3) The Sanctions Committee will advise the Prime Ministers if it considers 
action by the United Nations ts called for. 

(4) Some Prime Ministers indicated that they reserved the right if need arises 
to propose mandatory United Nations action under Articles 41 or 42 of 
Chapter VII of the Charter. This statement was noted by the other Heads 
of Government. 


Co-operation with Zambia 
The Prime Minister of Britain informed his colleagues of British actions in 
support of Zambia. The Prime Ministers welcomed the effort made by Com- 
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monwealth and other countries in organising the emergency transport of oi] and 
vital supplies. The meeting agreed that members of the Commonwealth should 
give full consideration to concerted assistance to Zambia and that this assistance 
should be extended to include Malawi if necessary. 


Assistance in training Rhodesian Africans 

The Prime Ministers were agreed that planned assistance to a lawfully con- 
stituted Government of Rhodesia should begin at once. They therefore approved 
the establishment of a special Commonwealth programme to help accelerate the 
training of Rhodesian Africans and directed the Secretary-General to arrange as 
soon as possible a meeting of educational and technical assistance experts to 
consider detailed projects of aid by Commonwealth countries, including the 
early establishment of an administrative training centre in Rhodesia. 


Conclusion 

Finally, the Prime Ministers saw the Rhodesian question in the context of the 
world-wide problem of race relations. They re-affirmed the declaration made in 
their communiqué of July 1964 and expressed the hope that a just solution to the 
Rhodesian question would light a ray of hope for men and women of all races 
throughout the world for a future giving assurance of greater harmony between 
nations and recognition to the dignity of man. 


PRIME MINISTERS’ MEETING, SEPTEMBER 1966 

The following conimuniqué was issued on 15th September 1966 at the end of 
the Meeting: 

The Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which began on 6th Septem- 
ber, ended today. Cyprus, Malawi and Uganda were represented by their 
Presidents, and Kenya by its Vice-President. Australia, Britain, Canada, The 
Gambia, Guyana, Malaysia, Malta, New Zealand, Sierra Leone and Singapore 
were represented by their Prime Ministers, and Jamaica by its Acting Prime 
Minister. Ghana was represented by the Deputy Chairman of the National 
Liberation Council; Trinidad and Tobago by its Deputy Prime Minister, India 
by its Minister of External Affairs and Pakistan and Zambia by their Foreign 
Ministers. Ceylon was represented by its Minister of Justice and Nigeria by 
Brigadier Ogundipe. The Prime Minister of Britain was in the Chair. 

This was the first Meeting at which Guyana was represented as a member of 
the Commonwealth and the other Heads of Government welcomed its Prime 
Minister. They agreed that Commonwealth countries would collectively sponsor 
Guyana’s application for United Nations membership. 

They noted with pleasure that the Bechuanaland Protectorate would become 
independent on 30th September as Botswana, Basutoland as Lesotho on 4th 
October, and Barbados on 30th November; and that all three countries had 
expressed the wish to become members of the Commonwealth. All member 
governments agreed to accept them as members of the Commonwealth, upon 
completion of the necessary legislative and constitutional processes, and looked 
forward to welcoming them to the Commonwealth association and to sponsor- 
ing their application for membership of the United Nations. 

In the course of a comprehensive review, Prime Ministers discussed the major 
issues arising from the international situation. They considered that it had never 
been more important that the United Nations should be as strong and effective 
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a spokesman of the world community as possible and they pledged themselves 
to continue efforts to place the organisation’s finances on a sound footing and 
to strengthen the organisation in all its aspects, including its ability to discharge 
its peace-keeping role. They were unanimous in expressing their deep apprecia- 
tion of U Thant’s efforts on behalf of peace and international co-operation and 
expressed the hope that he would reconsider his decision not to offer himself for 
a second term. 

The Prime Minister of Malaysia informed his colleagues of the ending of the 
Indonesian confrontation against his country. This was warmly welcomed as 
opening the way for the countries concerned to devote more of their resources 
to the urgent task of national development and offering the hope of constructive 
co-operation within the region. 

The Prime Ministers greeted with pleasure the announcement madc to the 
Meeting that Pakistan and Malaysia had resumed diplomatic relations. 

Prime Ministers recognised the dangers of a narrowing of horizons and a 
failure to view the great human problems of racial injustice, poverty and war in 
the universal terms which alone offer hope of relief to this and succeeding 
generations. Prime Ministers affirmed their conviction that the greater the 
international stresses proved to be, the greater the need for bridge-building 
associations to try to resolve them. They recorded their view of the continuing 
and vital importance of such broad groupings as the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth itself, comprising representatives of so many races, continents 
and cultural traditions. 


Rhodesia 

The Commonwealth Conference devoted a major portion of its discussions to 
the problem of Rhodesia. 

As at Lagos, in January of this year, the members of the Conference re- 
affirmed that the authority and responsibility for guiding Rhodesia to indepen- 
dence rested with Britain but they acknowledged that the problem was of wider 
concern to Africa, the Commonwealth and the world. 

They reaffirmed the view expressed in the coynmuniqué issued at the end of 
the Lagos conference as follows: 

‘The Prime Ministers declared that any political system based on racial 
discrimination was intolerable. It diminished the freedom alike of those who 
imposed it and of those who suffered under it. They considered that the 
imposition of discriminatory conditions of political, social, economic and 
educational nature upon the majority by any minority for the benefit of a 
privileged few was an outrageous violation of the fundamental principles of 
human rights. The goal of future progress in Rhodesia should be the estab- 
lishment of a just society based on equality of opportunity to which all 
sections of the community could contribute their full potential and from 
which all could enjoy the benefits due to them without discrimination or 
unjust impediment. To this end several principles were affirmed. The first was 
the determination of all present that the rebellion must be brought to an end. 
All those detained for purely political reasons should be released. Political 
activities should be constitutional and free from intimidation from any 
quarter. Repressive and discriminatory laws should be repealed.’ 

They further re-affirmed that statement made in their London Communiqué 
of 1965 and repeated in Lagos that ‘the principle of one man one vote was 
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regarded as the very basis of democracy and this should be applied to Rhodesia’. 

They remain unanimous on the objective that the rebellion in Rhodesia must 
be brought to an end speedily. In order to achieve this objective, most of the 
Heads of Government expressed their firm opinion that force was the only sure 
means of bringing down the illegal régime in Rhodesia. Others, however, shared 
the British Government’s objections to the use of force to impose a constitu- 
tional settlement, while agreeing that it was not ruled out where necessary to 
restore law and order. 

Most Heads of Government urged that Britain should make a categorical 
declaration that independence would not be granted before majority rule is 
established on the basis of universal adult franchise and that this declaration 
should not be conditional on whether the illegal régime agreed to surrender or 
not. They further urged that Britain should refuse to resume discussions or to 
negotiate with the illegal régime. 

The British Prime Minister stated that the British Government would not 
recommend to the British Parliament any constitutional settlement which did 
not conform with the six principles; that they attached particular importance to 
the fifth principle, namely that any settlement must be, and be seen to be, 
acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a whole; that they regarded it as implicit 
in this fifth principle that the test of acceptability must enable the people of 
Rhodesia as a whole to indicate whether or not they were prepared to accept any 
settlement which provided for the grant of independence before majority rule 
was achieved; and that there would be no independence before majority rule if 
the people of Rhodesia as a whole were shown to be opposed to it. 

The Conference noted the following decisions of the British Government: 

(a) After the illegal régime is ended a legal government will be appointed by 
the Governor and will constitute a broadly based representative admini- 
stration. During this interim period the armed forces and police will be 
responsible to the Governor. Those individuals who are detained or 
restricted on political grounds will be released and normal political 
activities wil] be permitted provided that they are conducted peacefully 
and democratically without intimidation from any quarter; 

(6) The British Government will negotiate, with this interim administration, 
a constitutional settlement directed to achieving the objective of majority 
rule, on the basis of the six principles; 

(c) This constitutional settlement will be submitted for acceptance to the 
people of Rhodesia as a whole by appropriate democratic means; 

(d) The British Parliament and Government must be satisfied that this test of 
opinion is fair and free and would be acceptable to the general world 
community; 


(e) The British Government will not consent to independence before majority 
rule unless the people of Rhodesia as a whole are shown to be in favour 
of it. 


Most Heads of Government made it clear that in their view political leaders 
and others detained should be immediately and unconditionally released before 
an interim representative Government was formed, in which they should be 
adequately represented. They further expressed the view that any ascertainment 
of the wishes of the people of Rhodesia as a whole should be by a referendum 
based on Universal Adult Suffrage, 1.e. one man, one vote. 
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The Heads of Government also noted that the British Government proposed 
immediately to communicate its intentions as indicated above through the 
Governor to all sections of opinion in Rhodesia and to inform the illegal régime 
there that if they are not prepared to take the initial and indispensable steps 
whereby the rebellion is brought to an end and executive authority is vested in 
the Governor, the following related consequences will ensue: 


(a) The British Government will withdraw all previous proposals for a con- 
stitutional settlement which have been made; in particular they will not 
thereafter be prepared to submit to the British Parliament any settlement 
which involves independence before majority rule. 


(6b) Given the full support of Commonwealth representatives at the United 
Nations, the British Government will be prepared to join in sponsoring 
in the Security Council of the United Nations before the end of this year 
a resolution providing for effective and selective mandatory economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia. 


The Conference had before it an analysis of the working of economic sanctions 
prepared by the Sanctions Committee set up in Lagos. It was agreed that, 
though sanctions had undoubtedly depressed the Rhodesian economy, they were 
unlikely at their present level to achieve the desired political objectives within 
an acceptable period of time. Accordingly, the Heads of Government were 
generally agreed on the need for stronger and mandatory economic sanctions 
under Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter. Most were convinced that 
mandatory sanctions of a general and comprehensive character should be 
applied under Chapter VII, Articles 41 and 42 of the United Nations Charter, 
and should cover both exports and imports. Others favoured sanctions on 
selected individual commodities important to the economy of Rhodesia. The 
Heads of Government recorded their appreciation of the work of the Sanctions 
Committee and requested it to continue its work. 

There was unanimity of view that Commonwealth countries should continue 
to co-operate to the fullest extent possible in the pursuit of these objectives for 
Rhodesia notwithstanding some differences of opinion as to the most effective 
means of achieving them. 

It was also agreed unanimously that assistance should be given to Zambia to 
produce a more complete cut-off of trade with Rhodesia and to assist her to 
withstand any serious effect on her economy resulting therefrom. To this end 
they requested that the Zambian Sub-Committee of the Sanctions Committee 
should continue its efforts in co-ordinating further Commonwealth assistance. 
Continuing consideration should also be given to the problems of Malawi. 

The Heads of Government agreed that the problem of Rhodesia should be 
kept under constant review, and that they would meet again soon if the illegal 
régime were not brought to an end speedily. 

The Heads of Government have had one overriding purpose in their con- 
sideration of the Rhodesian situation; a consideration which has now extended 
over four meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. That purpose is to end 
the perpetuation of power in that country in the hands of a minority, with only 
ineffective and inadequate guarantees of the politica] rights of the majority. 
Such a situation must be replaced by an arrangement based on a multi-racial 
society in which human and political rights will be vested in all the people 
without discrimination and in accordance with the true principles of democracy. 
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Vietnam 

The Prime Ministers discussed the situation in Vietnam. They noted with 
particular concern that since they had last met the conflict had intensified. They 
expressed deep anxiety at the tragic and mounting loss of life and devastation 
in Vietnam, and were conscious of the danger that the conflict might spread and 
develop into a major international conflict. 

They reviewed recent devclopments, including the many efforts, representing 
a wide range of international opinion, which had been made since their last 
meeting to end the conflict and achieve a ncgotiated settlement. They re- 
affirmed their continuing belief in the urgent need to establish conditions in 
which the people of Vietnam might be able to live in peace and be free from 
outside pressures in order to be able to work out their own destiny within the 
broad framework of the Geneva Agreements of 1954. 

They regretted that the Mission which they had appointed at their 1965 
Meeting had not been able to undertake its task. Nonetheless they believed that 
the Commonwealth should continue tts efforts to promote peace in Vietnam. 


Disarmament 

The Prime Ministers reaffirmed their support for the aim of general and 
complete disarmament subject to effective international inspection and control. 
They expressed regret that, since the conclusion of che Partial Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty in 1963, the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Conference had not reached 
agreement either on gencral and complete disarmament or on more limited 
measures; but they expressed the view that this conference had performed 
thorough and useful work in defining the areas of disagreement on specific 
measures. They agreed that this conference is a useful forum for detailed dis- 
armament negotiations, and they expressed the hope that, when it reconvened 
after the conclusion of the Twenty First United Nations General Assembly, it 
would be able to agrce on a solution of the most urgent problems. 

Prime Ministers recorded their view that events were throwing into ever 
sharper relief the need for firm and far-reaching agreements on disarmament. 
They were convinced that the persistence of political tensions gave a reason not 
to relax but to redouble efforts to this end. 

They expressed their concern at the growing danger of nuclear proliferation. 
The Meeting deplored recent nuclear weapons tests conducted in the atmosphere 
by two major powers. Commonwealth Governments recorded their hope that 
all steps would be taken to bring about a universally binding nuclear test ban 
treaty and to persuade those nuclear states concerned to participate in dis- 
cussion on disarmament. 

Nevertheless Prime Ministers were of the opinion that useful progress could 
be made in the control of nuclear arms and that such progress would increase the 
momentum towards world-wide agreements on disarmament. To this end they 
reaffirmed the principles set out in Resolution 2028 (XX) on non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 
19th Novembcr 1965. 

Prime Ministers emphasised in particular that while there was still time it was 
imperative to halt the spread of nuclear weapons by the signature of a non- 
proliferation treaty. They urged all countries, nuclear as well as non-nuclear 
weapon powers, to agree to measures to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 
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The Prime Ministers regarded it as no less important to complete the test ban 
treaty by agreement to stop underground tests. They welcomed the fact that 
initiatives had been taken by some non-nuclear weapon countries both in 
suggesting procedures for bridging the differences among the major nuclear 
weapon powers as well as in setting in motion arrangements for international 
seismological co-operation. They trust that these initiatives, along with the rapid 
developments which are taking place in the field of detection and identification 
of seismological events could help to lead towards an early extension of the 
present partial test ban treaty to include an agreement to ban underground tests. 

The Commonwealth Heads of Government pledged themselves to work for 
these ends both within and outside the United Nations, and appealed to all 
governments to do likewise. 


Africa 

Apart from Rhodesia itself, the Meeting also considered other problems in 
Southern Africa. It expressed its concern at the continuing refusal of Portugal 
to concede the right of self-determination to its territories. The Meeting expressed 
the hope that the remaining dependent territories in Africa would soon be 
granted the right of self-determination. 

The Meeting also expressed concern at the denial by South Africa of its 
international obligations in respect of the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa. There was some discussion of the recent decision on this territory by the 
International Court of Justice. Prime Ministers drew attention with regret to the 
fact that the Court had not pronounced on the merits of the issue. 

While the Meeting noted that it was still open to the United Nations to raise 
collectively with the Court the question of South Africa’s discharge of its res- 
ponsibilities under the mandate, most members thought it necessary that the 
United Nations should now revoke the mandate of South Africa in respect of 
South-West Africa and take over responsibility for its administration until such 
time as it achieves independence. They noted that this matter would be con- 
sidered at the forthcoming session of the United Nations General Assembly. 

The Prime Ministers noted that there was danger of an escalation of conflict 
arising from territorial claims in Africa, particularly in the Horn of Africa, and 
they expressed the hope that disputes on changes in international boundaries 
would be settled by peaceful means and outside powcrs would refrain from 
taking steps which could aggravate the situation in that area. 

Heads of Government condemned the continued practice of apartheid by the 
Government of South Africa and the adoption of oppressive and discriminatory 
measures against the non-white population of that country. 


Cyprus 

The Prime Ministers noted the developments with regard to Cyprus since 
their last meeting, including the resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
on 18th December 1965, and reaffirmed their view that the Cyprus problem 
should be solved within the framework of the United Nations and its Charter 
and in accordance with the principles of democracy and justice and in conformity 
with the wishes of the people of Cyprus. 


Dependent Territories 
Britain made a statement to the Meeting about the progress of the remaining 
British dependencies towards self-government or independence. 
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In the last year there have been nine constitutional conferences involving 
twelve territories and agreement on the final status of eleven had been reached. 
These included Guyana, the Bechuanaland Protectorate (Botswana), Basuto- 
Jand (Lesotho), Barbados, Mauritius and Antigua, St. Kitts/Nevis/Anguilla, 
Dominica, St Lucia, St Vincent and Grenada. When all these agreements have 
been put into effect over the next few months, twenty-two dependencies will 
remain, many of them with very small populations. A new constitution is about 
to be introduced in Fiji. The British Government is engaged in working out new 
constitutional arrangements with Swaziland and is planning conferences to work 
out further constitutional arrangements in the near future for a number of other 
territories including Bermuda and the Virgin Islands. They are also engaged in 
discussions about the special positions of British Honduras, Gibraltar and the 
Falkland Islands. The British Government stands ready to give independence to 
territories that want it and can sustain it. For the others Britain is willing to work 
out arrangements appropriate to each territory that will enable them, if they 
wish, to continue in some form of association with Britain. 

The Prime Ministers noted with approval the report of the New Zealand Prime 
Minister on the progress being made by the Independent State of Western 
Samoa and the fact that the Cook Islands had become a fully self-governing 
state freely associated with New Zealand. 

They noted with approval the progress that had been made and was in train 
to bring British territories towards independence or some other solution of their 
choice. They welcomed the assurance of the continuing objective of British 
policy in this regard. 

Prime Ministers were informed about the association arrangements being 
made with Antigua, St Kitts/Nevis/Anguilla, Dominica, St Lucia, St Vincent 
and Grenada. They noted that while these include provision for Britain to be 
responsible for the external affairs and defence of these territories in consultation 
with their Governments it had been agreed that a substantial measure of authority 
in the conduct of their external relations should be delegated to the associated 
states. Prime Ministers agreed that consultations should be held about the 
question of representation of the Associated States of the Eastern Caribbean 
at Commonwealth Meetings. 

In relation to British Honduras some concern was expressed about the current 
mediation between Britain and Guatemala, and the hope was expressed that 
particular care would be taken to ensure that the people of British Honduras 
are given the fullest opportunity to express their views freely about any proposed 
arrangements affecting their future. Britain gave a firm assurance that no 
settlement would be reached that was not in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of British Honduras. 


Economic Affairs 

The Prime Ministers held a general discussion on the world economic situa- 
tion. They noted that Commonwealth Trade Ministers at their Meeting in 
June 1966 had had extensive and valuable consultations on world trade. It was 
recognised that, while Commonwealth trade must be seen in the larger context 
of international trade of which it was a vital part, there was continuing scope 
for expansion of Commonwealth trade and need to strengthen to this end the 
well-established links among Commonwealth members. In this context the value 
of the Commonwealth preference system was recognised. Heads of Government 
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endorsed the continuing need for close consultation and co-operation among 
Commonwealth countries in international forums, particularly with the view to 
improving conditions for international commodity trade including questions of 
better access and more stable prices for primary products remunerative to 
producers and fair to consumers and to increasing the openings in international 
markets for exports of manufactured and semi-manufactured goods from 
developing countries so essential in the development of their economies. 

Prime Ministers reaffirmed the hope that the Kennedy Round of trade 
negotiations would lead to a substantial growth in international trade. Failure 
of the negotiations could lead to the further development of trade blocs and 
intensified trade restrictions. Such growth was of vital concern for the economic 
progress of Commonwealth countries. Despite the slow progress of the negotia- 
tions Heads of Government attached importance to achieving an early settlement 
covering both industrial and agricultural products and resulting in increased 
benefits for all concerned, including the developing countries. 

They observed that the British Government had indicated at the Trade Ministers’ 
Meeting its readiness to seek membership in the European Economic Com- 
munity provided that the essential interests of Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries were safeguarded. The British Government stated that they would 
make available the maximum information possible to other Commonwealth 
Governments on the progress of exploratory discussions and would at all stages 
of any negotiations consult closely with other Commonwealth Governments. 
The other Heads of Government noted this assurance and stressed the import- 
ance of consultations at all stages of exploratory talks, discussions and negotia- 
tions. The hope was expressed that the interests of developing countries would 
receive special attention during these talks. 

Heads of Government also noted the statement by the representative of 
Nigeria that his country had recently signed an Agreement of Association with 
the European Economic Community. 

They noted with approval that, in accordance with their decision in 1965, 
which had been carried further by Commonwealth Trade Ministers at their 
meeting in June 1966, a preliminary conference of officials engaged in economic 
planning was to be convened to consider the various methods adopted in 
Commonwealth countries and see whether a mutual exchange of current plans 
could be used to improve them and thus promote trade and economic progress 
within the Commonwealth. 

Heads of Government recognised the importance of the strength of sterling 
and the need for additional liquidity for international payments and they ex- 
pressed the hope that substantial progress in this direction would be made at the 
forthcoming meeting of the International Monetary Fund in Washington. They 
attached particular importance to this matter since they recognised that the 
maintenance of economic expansion in the fully industrialised countries as well 
as in less developed countries was a basic requirement for the steady increase in 
world trade and development that is so vital to all countries of the Common- 
wealth. They noted that Commonwealth Finance Ministers proposed to discuss 
these and allied matters in Montreal later this month. 

The Prime Ministers noted with concern the deteriorating position with 
regard to the world’s food supply and stressed the urgent need for a massive 
increase in food production, particularly in the developing countries to meet the 
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needs of the world’s growing population, and the desirability of continuing 
assistance towards this end. 

In the course of discussion of the problems of aid and development, Prime 
Ministers were concerned that the economic progress in the developing countries 
had fallen short of the minimum average targets of the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade. They also noted that, notwithstanding the increased efforts of 
certain countries, the flow of resources from the developed to the developing 
countries was inadequate. They recognised that the growing economic im- 
balance between the rich and poor countries called for a continued and concerted 
effort to provide development assistance. In this connection they noted the 
growing difficulties arising from maturing debt obligations. They agreed that the 
Commonwealth, which was a representative group covering all levels of econo- 
mic development problems, could continue to provide useful initiatives in 
international co-operation as it had in the establishment of the Colombo Plan 
for economic and technical co-operation in South and South-East Asia and the 
Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan. 

Prime Ministers had before them a number of suggestions submitted to them 
by the Secretary-General on possible ways to implement their wish as set out in 
the 1964 and 1965 communiqués that the Commonwealth can make a further 
distinctive contribution of its own to increase the economic strength and material 
well-being of Commonwealth countries. They considered that one of the most 
promising avenues of Commonwealth co-operation lay in the opportunity to 
play a creative role in the future strategy of economic development. 

Prime Ministers agrced that the suggestions made by the Secretary-General 
in his paper on Commonwealth Assistance Programmes should be further 
examined at a meeting of Senior Officials of Commonwealth countries con- 
cerned with aid administration and that this meeting might usefully be combined 
with the meeting of Senior Planning Officials which Trade Ministers had earlier 
on the suggestion of Prime Ministers asked the Secretary-General to convene on 
Planning Techniques, Regional Co-operation in Planning and Trade Promotion. 


Commonwealth Medical Conference 


Heads of Government were happy to accept the invitation of the President of 
Uganda that the Commonwealth Medical Conference in 1968 be held in 
Kampala. 


Commonwealth Secretariat Matters 


Following the decision at their 1965 Meeting, Heads of Government con- 
sidered the Report of the Review Committee on Intra-Commonwealth 
Organisations concerned with economic and related affairs. They expressed 
appreciation of the work of the Committee and accepted the major recommenda- 
tions including the integration of the Executive Secretariat of the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee and the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit with the 
Commonwealth Secretariat, noting that this would produce economy in 
expenditure. 

Heads of Government took note of the Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General and authorised its publication. 

Heads of Government expressed their high appreciation of the work of the 
Secretary-General and his colleagues in the Commonwealth Secretariat. 


77 
THE COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT 


T their Meeting in June 1965, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers, after 

considering a report of officials, decided to establish forthwith a Common- 

wealth Secretariat which they envisaged as being ‘at the service of all 
Commonwealth Governments’ and ‘a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation 
which animates the Commonwealth’. The text of the ‘Agreed Memorandum on 
the Commonwealth Secretariat’? (Cmnd 2173) appears on pages 25-31 of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office Year Book 1966. The Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers appointed Mr Arnold Smith (of the Canadian Foreign Service) as 
Commonwealth Secretary-General for a period of five years. The following is 
a list of the senior officers of the Secretariat: 


Arnold C. Smith Commonwealth Secretary-General 
A. L. Adu Deputy Secretary-General 
T. E. Gooneratne Deputy Secretary-General 
Sir Edwin McCarthy Economic Consultant 
G. Hensley Special Assistant 
M. Wilson Special Assistant 
General Economic Division 
N. C. Sen Gupta Director 
D. R. Clark Assistant Director 


Commodities Division 
C. G. Cruickshank Director 


Education Division 
Dr H. W. Springer Assistant Secretary-Gencral 


L. M. Graham Director 
International Affairs Division 

T. W. Aston Director 

E. C. Anyaoku Assistant Director 
Administration Affairs Division 

M. Rahman Director 


A function of the Secretariat specified in the Agreed Memorandum is the 
servicing of Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings and, where appropriate, 
other Ministerial and official meetings open to all Members of the Common- 
wealth. The first major meeting to be serviced by the Secretariat was the Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting in Lagos in January 1966. This Meeting, which was called 
at short notice, dealt exclusively with Rhodesia. The Prime Ministers met again, 
in London, in September. 

At the Lagos Meeting the Prime Ministers decided to appoint two con- 
tinuing committees composed of representatives of all Commonwealth countries 
to meet with the Secretary-General in London—the Rhodesia Sanctions Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Assistance for training Rhodcsian Africans. 

The Sanctions Committee held fifteen meetings during 1966, most of them 
under the chairmanship of the Canadian High Commissioner in London. At 
nearly all meetings the British representatives made statements giving up to date 
accounts of the implementation of the sanctions policy, the extent of international 
support and assessments of the effects on the Rhodesian economy. These state- 
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ments, together with comments and other information given by other members 
in the course of discussions, formed the basis of the Committee’s continuous 
review of the effects of sanctions. A full report was submitted by the Committee 
to the Prime Ministers for their meeting in September. The Prime Ministers 
instructed the Committee to continue its work. 

In January 1966 the Sanctions Committee formed a Sub-Committee to co- 
ordinate aid to Zambia in the light of the sanctions policy. Detailed information 
was prepared, particularly on the requirements of the Zambian Contingency 
Planning Organisation, and offers of assistance from a number of Common- 
wealth countries were conveyed to the Zambian Government. Senior officers of 
the Secretariat visited Zambia at the invitation of the Zambian Government to 
take part in discussions on these problems. 

The Committee on Assistance for the Training of Rhodesian Africans pre- 
pared an assessment of the main needs and estimated number of those who 
could take advantage of accelerated university or technical training and collated 
offers of scholarship and places. Governments approved a recommendation of 
the Committee to make scholarship available to those qualified Africans already 
outside Rhodesia who were not otherwise receiving assistance. The scheme 
came into operation on 18th July and by the end of the year a substantial 
number of Rhodesian students had been placed in universities and colleges in 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Zambia and Tanzania. 

Other Commonwealth meetings serviced by the Secretariat were those of the 
Law Ministers in April 1966, Trade Ministers in June (with preparatory meet- 
ings of officials in November 1965, and May) and Finance Ministers at Montreal 
in September (with the preparatory meeting of officials, in London, in July). 
The Trade Ministers agreed that the Secretariat should explore further with 
Commonwealth Governments the feasibility of a Commonwealth Market 
Development Fund to assist Commonwealth Developing countries in the tech- 
nique of export promotion, on the practicalities and possibilities of reviving the 
Commonwealth Shipping Committee and on the scope for co-operation in the 
expansion of tourism. The Secretary-General was also asked to convene a 
meeting of senior planning officials from Commonwealth Governments to ex- 
change views on planning techniques, regional co-operation in planning and 
trade promotion and to recommend what further steps could usefully be taken 
in furtherance of co-operation in planning and Commonwealth trade promo- 
tion. Bilateral discussions among planning bodies in Commonwealth countries 
were also recommended. 

At their Meeting in September the Prime Ministers received the Report of the 
Review Committee on Intra-Commonwealth Organisations. This Committee 
was appointed in accordance with the terms of the Agreed Memorandum to 
carry out a comprehensive review of intra-Commonwealth organisations, in- 
cluding investigation of whether existing work on economic and related affairs 
was being duplicated, which bodies could usefully be absorbed into the Secre- 
tariat and what should be the relationship between the Secretariat and those 
bodies not absorbed. Prime Ministers approved a recommendation that the 
Executive Secretariat of the Commonwealth Economic Committee and the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit should be integrated with the Secre- 
tariat. The Secretary-General has assumed responsibility for the staff, functions 
and budget of the two bodies and the process of integration is expected to be 
completed by the end of March 1967. 
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The Agreed Memorandum envisaged that a significant part of the Secretary- 
General’s duties would be visiting Member countries to make and maintain the 
contacts necessary for him to carry out his role as a servant of the Common- 
wealth collectively. In September 1965 he attended the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ Meeting in Jamaica, and has since then visited Zambia, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanzania, India, Ceylon, Malaysia, Singapore, Nigeria (for the Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting), Trinidad and Tobago, Canada, Guyana (for the indepen- 
dence celebrations) and Malawi (Republic Day). 

The Agreed Memorandum established a Finance Committee composed of 
Commonwealth High Commissioners and a representative of the British 
Government, to consider the annual budget of the Secretariat and allied matters. 
Its recommendation of a budget for 1966/67 of £210,210 was approved by 
Commonwealth Governments. The budget is financed by contributions from 
Commonwealth Governments in accordance with the following scale: 


Per cent 
Australia .. - ne a2 et 10-01 
Barbados .. bc ps3 ae om -75 
Botswana .. 4 ts is i ‘15 
Britain... os is os a 30-00 
Canada... a me be a 20-12 
Ceylon... ot ake mn bea 1-50 
Cyprus... ia a 7 eg ‘715 
The Gambia es a Wie is ‘715 
Ghana os a3 “es ug 3 1-50 
Guyana .. = ee es i -75 
India a ne ae a a 11-02 
Jamaica... at a sa a 1-50 
Kenya aie oe: ie or 1-50 
Lesotho... at is nee Se *75 
Malawi... bz ee es ns 1-50 
Malaysia .. i RA és a 1-50 
Malta ys at i me ee ‘75 
New Zealand sus ss ac bis 2°53 
Nigeria... be ae és Se 1-50 
Pakistan .. ns ie “ aes 2:32 
Sierra Leone ie a5 te ae 1-50 
Singapore .. ae re se ia 1:50 
Tanzania .. a os - 7 1-50 
Trinidad and Tobago... < “ ‘715 
Uganda... or $i se ahs 1-50 
Zambia... a6 ait a5 me 1-50 
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T the Commonwealth Economic Conference in Montreal in September 
A the British Government offered to provide, for the many Common- 
wealth activities and meetings which are held in London, suitable premises 
which might be regarded as a Commonwealth centre. This suggestion was 
welcomed by the Conference and in February 1959 the Prime Minister announced 
in the House of Commons that Her Majesty The Queen, who had shown a close 
personal interest in this project, had placed her Palace of Marlborough House 
at the disposal of the Government so that it might be available for this purpose. 
Few structural alterations were needed but some adjustment and modernisa- 
tion was required to adapt the building to its new purpose and new furnishings 
and equipment were installed. The initial cost of adapting the building was 
met by the British Government, who also bear the cost of maintenance. The 
Governments of the twelve countries then Members of the Commonwealth 
each presented six chairs for the main conference room. 

On 28th March 1962 Marlborough House came into use as a Commonwealth 
centre. 

The main purpose of Marlborough House is to serve as a centre for Common- 
wealth mectings in London. The most important of these meetings are the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministcrs’ Meetings. Fourteen Meetings of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers have been held in London since 1944; the 1962 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting was the first to be held at Marlborough 
House. 

Marlborough House stands to the east of St. James’s Palace, between the 
Mall and Pall Mall. The main central part of the house now provides on the 
ground floor a suite of conference rooms for Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings and other Commonwealth meetings, together with secretariat offices, 
a reference library on Commonwealth subjects, and reception rooms. On the 
upper floors there are offices for Prime Ministers and their accompanying 
delegations and staffs. A small radio and television studio is in the basement. 

The East and West Wings contain the offices of the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
the Commonwealth Foundation, the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit 
and that part of the Association of Commonwealth Universities which acts as 
the secretariat for the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in Britain, 
as well as that section which assists overseas universities in the Commonwealth 
in their efforts to find suitable teaching and research staff. The Commonwealth 
Economic Committee which formerly had its offices in the East Wing 1s now 
accommodated in Carlton House Terrace. 

There is a small Commonwealth Information Centre and Reading Room, 
open to the public, on the ground floor of the West Wing. Adjoining is a Press 
Conference room used for briefings during official conferences, and available at 
other times to Commonwealth organisations for exhibitions, discussion groups, 
film showings, etc. 

When Marlborough House is not in use for Commonwealth meetings the 
assembly and conference rooms and other former state apartments are open 
to the public at stated times from Easter Sunday until the last Sunday in October, 

An outline of the history of Marlborough House was included in the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office Year Book, 1966. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCES 1966* 


January 
January 
March 


April/May 
May 
June 


June 


June 


June 
July 


July 


July 


August/September 


September 


September 


September 
November/December 


November/December 
December 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 


Colombo Telephone Cable Conference 


Commonwealth Telecommunications 
Conference 


Commonwealth Law Officers 
Commonwealth Trade Officials 
Conference of Commonwealth Airlines 


Round Table Conference on Overseas 
Highway Problems 


Conference on Civil Engineering 
Problems Overseas 


Commonwealth Trade Ministers 
Commonwealth Finance Officials 


Commonwealth Caribbean/Canada 
Conference 


East and Central African Tele- 
communications Mecting 


Commonwealth Air Transport Council 
Meeting 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting 


Conference of Commonwealth 
Statisticians 


Commonwealth Finance Ministers 


Caribbean Meteorological Service 
5th Council Meeting 


Colombo Plan Consultative Committee 


Caribbean Meteorological Service VI 
Council Meeting 


Lagos 
Colombo 


London 


London 
London 
Bournemouth 


London 
London 


London 
London 


Ottawa 
Ndola 
London 
London 
Ottawa 


Montreal 


Barbados 


Karachi 


Barbados 


* Not including bi-lateral talks and constitutional conferences relating to dependent territories. 
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India 


Pakistan 


Malaysia 


Ceylon 
Ghana 


Nigeria 


Cyprus 


Sierra Leone 


Tanzania 


Jamaica 
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Uganda 


Kenya 
Malawi 


Malta 


Zambia 


The Gambia 


Singapore 


Guyana 


Botswana 


Lesotho 


Barbados 


C National as Judge. 


B Elected Member. 


A Permanent Member. 
D National as Member. 
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Singapore 


Guyana 
Botswana 
Lesotho 


Barbados 


D Executive Director. 
E Alternate Director 


A Permanent Member. 
B Elected Member. 
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Britain 
Canada 


Sierra Leone 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 

Uganda 

Kenya 


Malawi 
Malta 
Zambia 

The Gambia 
Singapore 
Guyana 
Botswana 
Lesotho 
Barbados 


B Elected Member. 


A Permanent Member. 
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The British Government is responsible for the international relations of 
Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, St Christopher, Nevis and Anguilla, St Lucia, 
Brunei, the Kingdoms of Swaziland and Tonga and the British depen- 
dent territories. Some are members of the specialised agencies and United 
Nations Regional Economic Commissions, viz: 


Economic Commission for Africa—Swaziland and Mauritius (Associate 
Members). 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—Hong Kong and Brunei 
(Associate Members). 


Economic Commission for Latin America—British Honduras (Associate 
Member). 


FAO—Mauritius (Associate Member). 


ITU and UPU—Collective Member (known as ‘Overseas territories for the 
international relations of which the Government of the U.K. ts responsible’). 


UNESCO—M<atrtritius and Eastern Caribbean Group (Antigua, Dominica, 
Montserrat, St Kitts, St Lucia, St Vincent) (Associate Members). 


WHO—Mauritius (Associate Member). 


WMO—Hong Kong and Mauritius (Members), British Caribbean Terri- 
tories (Collective Member). 


The British Government may also, when appropriate, include territorial 
representatives in United Kingdom Delegations at meetings of agencies which 
do not provide for direct territorial representation. 

Rhodesia is a member of GATT and ITU, an Associate Member of ECA 
and WHO, and a component of the British Overseas Territories Member of 
UPU and WMO. Since the illegal declaration of independence in November 
1965, however, when the former Rhodesian ministers were dismissed from office, 
and pending the restoration of constitutional government, the British Govern- 
ment have withheld authority for Rhodesian representation at meetings of these 
organisations. 


PART IV 


MEMBER COUNTRIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


GOVERNMENT 


As a result of the elections held on 31st March 1966 the Labour Party held 
345 seats in the House of Commons, the Labour and Co-operative Party 18 
seats, the Conservative and Unionist Party 239 seats, the Ulster Unionists 11 
seats, the National Liberal Unionists 3 seats, the Liberal Party 12 seats, the 
Republican Labour Party 1 seat, and there was one non-party seat (the Speaker). 
Two Members, one Labour and one Conservative, later became Independents. 
At the time of going to press (May 1967) the Labour Party held 341 seats, the 
Welsh Nationalist Party 1 seat and the numerical distribution of the other seats 
remained unchanged. There was one by-election pending. 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


(Formed by The Right Hon. Harold Wilson, oBkz, mp, April 1966) 


The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury: 
The Rt Hon. Harold Wilson, oBz, MP 
Searels for Foreign Affairs: The Rt Hon. George Brown, Mp 
First tary of State and Secretary of State for Economic Affairs: 
The Rt Hon. Michael Stewart, Mp 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: The Rt Hon. James Callaghan, mp 
Lord Chancellor: The Rt Hon. Lord Gardiner 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs: The Rt Hon. Herbert Bowden, CBE, MP 
Lord President of the Council: The Rt Hon. Richard Crossman, OBE, MP 
Secretary of State for Defence: The Rt Hon. Denis Healey, maz, MP 
Secretary of State for the Home artment: The Rt Hon. Roy Jenkins, mp 
Secretary of State for Scotland: The Rt Hon. William Ross, MBE, MP 
Minister without Portfolio: The Rt Hon. Patrick Gordon Walker, mp 
President of the Board of Trade: The Rt Hon. Douglas Jay, mp 
Minister of Overseas Development: The Rt Hon. Arthur Bottomiey, OBE, MP 
Secretary of State for Education and Science: The Rt Hon. Anthony Crosland, mp 
Minister of Housing and Local Government: The Rt Hon. Anthony Greenwood, MP 
Lord Privy Seal: The Rt Hon. The Earl of Longford 
Minister of Labour: The Rt Hon. R. J. Gunter, mp 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food: The Rt Hon. Fred Peart, Mp 
Minister of Transport: The Rt Hon. Barbara Castle, mp 
of State for Wales: The Rt Hon. ert Hughes, mp 
Minister of Power: The Rt Hon. Richard Marsh, mp 
Minister of Technology: The Rt Hon. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, mp 


MINISTERS NOT IN THB CABINET 


Minister of Health: The Rt Hon. Kenneth Robinson, mp 
Minister of Social Security: The Rt Hon. Margaret Herbison, mp 
Postmaster-General: The Rt Hon. Edward Short, mp 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster: The Rt Hon. Frederick Lee, mp 
Minister of Public Building and Works: The Rt Hon. Reginald Prentice, mp 
Minister without Portfolio: The Rt Hon. The Lord Shackleton, oBg 
Paymaster-General: The Rt Hon. George Wigg, MP 
Chief , Treasury: The Rt Hon. John Diamond, mp 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: The Lord Caradon, GCMG, KCVO, OBE 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: The Rt Hon. George Thomson, MP 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: The Rt Hon. Lord Chalfont, ope, mc 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: The Rt Hon. Fred Mulley, mp 
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Minister of Defence: Mr Gerald Reynolds, MP 
Minister of State for Commonwealth Affairs: Mr George Thomas, MP 
Minister of State for Commonwealth Affairs: Mrs Judith Hart, Mp 
Minister of State, Home Office: The Rt Hon. Alice Bacon, CBE, MP 
Minister of State, Scottish Office: Mr George Willis, MP 
Minister of State, Board of Trade: The Rt Hon. George Darling, MP 
Minister of State, Board of Trade: Mr Roy Mason, MP 
Minister of State, Board of Trade: The Lord Brown, MBE 
Minister of State, Department of Education and Science: Mrs Shirley Williams, MP 
Minister of State, Department of Education and Science: Mr Goronwy Roberts, MP 
Minister of State, Department of Education and Science: The Rt Hon. Jennie Lee, Mp 
Minister of State, Welsh Office: Mrs Eirene White, MP 
Attorney-General: The Rt Hon. Sir Elwyn Jones, QC, MP 
Lord Advocate: The Rt Hon. Gordon Stott, qc 
Solicitor-General: Sir Dingle Foot, QC, MP 
Solicitor-General for Scotland: Mr H. S. Wilson, Qc 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND MINISTRIES 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FooD 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Fred Peart, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: James H. Hoy, MP; John Mackie, MP 


COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs: The Rt Hon. Herbert Bowden, CBE, MP 
Ministers of State for Commonwealth Affairs: Mrs Judith Hart, MP; Mr George Thomas, MP 
Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs: The Lord Beswick 


DEFENCE 


Secretary of State: The Rt Hon. Denis Healey, MBE, MP 

Minister of Defence: G. W. Reynolds, MP 

Under-Secretary of State for Defence for the Royal Navy: M. A. Foley, MP 
Under-Secretary of State for Defence for the Army: J. Boyden, MP 
Under-Secretary of State for Defence for the Royal Air Force: M. Rees, MP 


Ducuy OF LANCASTER 
Chancellor: The Rt Hon. Frederick Lee, MP 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Secretary of State: The Rt Hon. Michael Stewart, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State: P. Shore, MP; H. Lever, Mp 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 


Secretary of State: The Rt Hon. Anthony Crosland, mp 
Ministers of State: G. O. Roberts, MP; Mrs Shirley Williams, MP; The Rt Hon. Jennie Lee, mp 


Under-Secretary of State: Denis Howell, MP 


First SECRETARY OF STATE 
The Rt Hon. Michael Stewart, MP 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Secretary of State: The Rt Hon. George Brown, MP 
Ministers of State: The Rt Hon. George Thomson, MP; The Lord Caradon, GCMG, KCVO, 
OBE; The Rt Hon. Fred Mulley, MP; The Rt Hon. The Lord Chalfont, obs, mc. 


Under-Secretary of State: W. Rodgers, MP 
HEALTH 
Minister: The Rt Hon. Kenneth Robinson, MP 
Parliamentary Secretary: Charles Loughlin, MP 
Home DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of State: The Rt Hon. Roy Jenkins, MP 
Minister of State: The Rt Hon. Miss Alice Bacon, CBB, MP 
Joint Under-Secretaries of State: The Lord Stonham, oBg; D. Taverne, Qc, mp; D. Ennals, 


MP 
HousING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Anthony Greenwood, MP 
Minister of State: The Rt Hon. Frederick Willey, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: James MacColl, MP; Robert Mellish, up; The Lord Kennet 
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LABOUR 


Minister: The Rt Hon. R. J. Gunter, Mp 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: Sir E. Fernyhough, mp; R. S. G. Hattersley, MP 


Law OFFICERS 


Attorney-General: The Rt Hon. Sir Elwyn Jones, qc, MP 
Lord Advocate: The Rt Hon. Gordon Stott, qc 
Solicitor-General: Sir Dingle Foot, qc, MP : 
Solicitor-General for Scotland: Henry Stephen Wilson 


Lorp CHANCELLOR 
The Rt Hon. The Lord Gardiner 


LorD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
The Rt Hon. Richard Crossman, OBE, MP 


Lorp Privy SEAL 
The Rt Hon. The Ear! of Longford 


MINISTERS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 
The Rt Hon. Patrick Gordon Walker, Mp; The Rt Hon. The Lord Shackleton, OBE 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Arthur Bottomley, OBE, MP 
Parliamentary Secretary: Albert E. Oram, MP 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL 
The Rt Hon. George Wigg, MP 


Post OFFICE 


Postmaster-General: The Rt Hon. Edward Short, Mp 
Assistant Postmaster-General: Joseph Slater, BEM, MP 


POWER 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Richard Marsh, MP 
Parliamentary Secretary: Reginald Freeson, MP 


PuBLic BUILDING AND Works 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Reginald Prentice, 3P, MP 
Parliamentary Secretary: The Lord Winterbottom 


SCOTLAND 


of State: The Rt Hon. William Ross, MBE, MP 
Minister of State: George Willis, mP 
Unies Necrcuulics of State: The Lord Hughes, cpe; Dr J. Dickson Mabon, mp; Bruce 
illan, MP 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Margaret Herbison, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: H. Davies, Mp; N. Pentland, mp 


TECHNOLOGY 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: E. Dell, mp; Dr Jeremy Bray, MP 


TRADE, BOARD OF 
President: The Rt Hon. Douglas Jay, MP 
Ministers of State: The Rt Hon. George Darling, Mp; The Lord Brown, MBE; Roy Mason, mp 
Parliamentary Secretary: The Lord Rhodes, pFc 


TRANSPORT 


Minister: The Rt Hon. Barbara Castle, mp 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: John Morris, MP; Stephen Swingler, mp 


TREASURY 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury: The Rt Hon. Harold Wilson, oss, mp 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: The Rt Hon. James Callaghan, wp 
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Chief Secretary: The Rt Hon. John Diamond, mp 

Parliamentary Secretary: The Rt Hon. John Silkin, MP 

Financial Secretary: Niall MacDermot, OBE, QC, MP 

mors Commissioners: E. A. Fitch, MP; H. Gourlay; J. Harper, mp; W. Howie, Mp; G. M. 

wson, MP 

Whips: E. S. Bishop, Mp; R. W. Brown, mp; I. L. Evans, Jp, MP; W. Harrison, MP; N. 

McBride, Mp; C. P. Morris, MP 


WALES 


Secretary of State: The Rt Hon. Cledwyn Hughes, mp 
Minister of State: Mrs Eirene White, MP 
Under-Secretary of State: Ifor Davies, MP 


Her Magesty’s HOUSEHOLD 


Lord Chamberlain: The Rt Hon. The Lord Cobbold, ccvo 

Lord Steward: (Vacant) 

Master of the Horse: The Duke of Beaufort, KG, PC, GCVO 

Treasurer: Charics Grey, CBE, MP 

Comptroller: William Whitlock, mp 

Vice-Chamberlain: John McCann, MP 

Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms: The Rt Hon. The Lord Shepherd 

Captain of the Queen’s Bodyguard of The Yeoman of the Guard: The Lord Bowles 

Lords in Waiting: Lieutenant-Colonel the Lord Nugent, Gcvo, Mc (Permanent); The Earl 
of Scarborough, KG, GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, TD (Permanent); The Earl of Eldon, Gcvo; The 
Earl of Westmorland: The Lord Sorenson; The Lord Hilton of Upton; The Baroness 
Phillips (Baroness in Waiting) 


House OF COMMONS 


Speaker: The Rt Hon. Dr Horace King, mp 
Chairman of Ways and Means: Sir Eric Fletcher, Mp 
Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means: Sydney Irving, MP 
Clerk of the House ot Commons: Sir Barnett Cocks, KCB, OBE 
Serjeant at Arms: Rear Admiral A. H. C. Gordon Lennox, cB, Dso 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
The Rt Hon. Edward Heath, MBE, MP 


House OF LORDS 


Speaker: The Rt Hon. The Lord Gardiner 
Chairman of Committees: The Rt Hon. The Earl of Listowel, GcMG 
Clerk of the Parliaments: Sir David Stephens, kKcB, Cvo 


CANADA 


the exception of Alaska, which is part of the United States, Greenland 

which belongs to Denmark, and the small islands of St Pierre and 
Miquelon off the coast of Newfoundland which belong to France. In latitude 
the country stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N., to Cape 
Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N. It thus includes the islands north 
of the mainland known as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago and those in the 
extreme north, lying north of the M¢Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound- 
Barrow Strait-Lancaster Sound water passage, known as the Queen Elizabeth 
Islands. Other islands of importance are Vancouver Island and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands off the West Coast; the island of Newfoundland forming part 
of the Province of Newfoundland; the Province of Prince Edward Island; Cape 


For further information about Canada see Canada Year Book. 


C NADA occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with 
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Breton Island forming part of the Province of Nova Scotia; Grand Manan and 
Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New Brunswick; Anticosti 
Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of Quebec. Canada 
is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second largest 
country in the world, comprising an area computed at 3,851,809 square miles 
of land and fresh water, over forty times the area of Britain. 

The predominant geographical feature is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak 
in Canada is Mount Logan, in the St Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, 
which rises 19,850 feet above sea level. The highest elevations in the country are 
to be found in Yukon (20 other peaks over 10,000 feet), Alberta (32 peaks over 
10,000 feet in the Rockies) and British Columbia (32 peaks over 10,000 feet). 

Another geographical feature of note is the area known as the great Canadian 
Shield. This is a vast area of ancient rocks occupying the greater part of the 
territory north of the River St Lawrence. It consists of plateau-like highlands, 
made up of a great mass of ancient, very hard rocks, which present a rough, 
broken surface strewn with lakes and varying in height from 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
above sea level with a few higher peaks. It contains rich mineral deposits, and 
its vast forest and water power resources contribute much to the wealth of the 
country. 

Canada’s inland waters are very extensive, constituting about 7:6 per cent of 
the total area of the country. The Great Lakes are the outstanding lakes of the 
country, their total Canadian area being almost 36,000 square miles. Other large 
lakes ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 square miles are Lake Winnipeg, 
Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. In addition there are innumerable lakes 
scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield; 
in an area of 6,094 square miles south and east of Lake Winnipeg there are 
3,000 lakes. Eastern Canada is dominated by the Great Lakes—St Lawrence 
system which drains an area of about 678,000 square miles and forms an un- 
equalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From the head of Lake Superior to the entrance to the Gulf 
of St Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. In the mid-west two main branches of 
the Saskatchewan River, tributary to the Nelson flowing into Hudson Bay, drain 
one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of important 
irrigation projects. North-westward, one of the world’s longest rivers, the 
Mackenzie, flows 2,635 miles to the Arctic Ocean and drains an area in the three 
westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 square miles. 

There are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
time, as there are many climates. Because Canada is situated in the northern 
half of the hemisphere, most of the country loses more heat annually than it 
receives from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation compensates for this 
and at the same time produces a general movement of air from west to east. 
Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this ‘westerly zone’, 
producing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there prevails 
the fair weather associated with high pressure areas. The physical geography of 
North America also contributes greatly to the climate. On the west coast, the 
western Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the 
coast, while the prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme 
temperatures. The prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid 
air flow from either north or south which often brings sudden and drastic 
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weather changes. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of eastern Canada 
produce a considerable modification to the climate. In south-western Ontario 
winters are milder with more snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes 
is well illustrated by the number of resorts along their shores. On the east coast 
the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect on the immediate coastal area where 
temperatures are modified and conditions made more humid when the winds blow 
inland from the ocean. The following figures give some indication of the varying 
temperatures (Fahrenheit): Newfoundland (Gander) January 20-8, July 62:3; 
Nova Scotia (Halifax) January 26-0, July 65-3; Quebec (Montreal) January 16:3, 
July 70-8; Prairie Provinces (Regina) January 1-6, July 66:7; British Columbia 
(Vancouver) January 37:2, July 63-8; (Smith River) January 11:4, July 57-3; 
Yukon (Whitehorse) January 0-6, July 57:5. 

The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America 
Act, 1867, and now consists of ten Provinces and two Territories. The Provinces, 
with the dates on which they joined the Confederation, are: Ontario (1867), 
Quebec (1867), Nova Scotia (1867), New Brunswick (1867), Manitoba (1870), 
British Columbia (1871), Prince Edward Island (1873), Saskatchewan (1905), 
Alberta (1905) and Newfoundland (1949). The Territories are the Northwest 
Territories (1870) and the Yukon Territory (1898). The Northwest Territories 
were divided in 1920 into the Districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

As recorded at the Census of 1961, the population of Canada was 18,238,247, 
of whom 70 per cent were classed as urban dwellers; 53 per cent lived in or on 
the fringes of urban centres having a population of 30,000 or more and 12 per 
cent lived on farms. Of the total population, 34 per cent were under 15 years 
of age and 58-4 per cent were in the working age group 15 to 64 years; 
7:6 per cent were 65 years of age or over. The average annual birth and death 
rates are 26°1 and 8-3 per 1,000 respectively. The two basic ethnic groups in the 
Canadian population are the British Isles group and the French. In 1961 
43-8 per cent of the population belonged to the former group and 30-4 per cent 
to the latter. The next largest ethnic group was German with 5-8 per cent of the 
total population, followed by Ukrainian with 2:6 per cent, Italian with 2:5 per 
cent and the Netherlands with 2:4 per cent. Asians made up only 0-7 per cent of 
the population. (On Ist June 1966 the population was estimated to be 19,919,000.) 

At the time of the 1961 Census the native peoples of Canada, the Indians and 
Eskimos, together made up only 1-2 per cent of the total population. The Indian 
population numbered 191,709, including all persons with a paternal ancestor of 
Indian race who have chosen to remain under Indian legislation. About 74 per 
cent of the Indians live on reserves having a total area of 5,976,317 acres. The 
remainder reside away from reserves, including those in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories for whom reserves have not been set aside. In the northern and 
other outlying areas, hunting, fishing and trapping remain an important means 
of livelihood for them but in the more settled areas many Indians have fitted 
into the economy of the communities in which they live in a wide range of 
occupations. Subject to special provisions in the Indian Act, all laws of general 
application are applicable to Indians, and they may vote in federal elections on 
the same basis as other citizens and in provincial elections where the electoral 
laws of the provinces permit. Indian affairs are administered by the Federal 
Government and are conducted in a manner that will enable the Indians to 
participate fully in the social and economic life of the country. A wide range of 
programmes has been brought into effect in the fields of education, economic 
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development, social welfare and community development; nearly 61,400 Indians 
are enrolled in schools throughout the country. 

The affairs of approximately 13,000 Canadian Eskimos living in the North- 
west Territories, northern Quebec and Labrador are also administered by the 
Federal Government. While many of them still hold to the traditional way of 
life, an ever-increasing number are making the change from a nomadic existence 
to regular wage employment. Continued development in the north, coupled 
with a decrease in some types of game, is resulting in more and more Eskimos 
settling in modern communities with schools, health and transportation facili- 
ties and wage employment opportunities. The Canadian Government is helping 
this transition by providing such forms of assistance as education and welfare 
services, vocational training and economic development programmes. About 
3,000 Eskimo children now regularly attend schools. 

Under the provisions of the British North America Act, 1867, either the English 
or the French language may be used in debates in the Parliament of Canada and 
in the Legislature of Quebec and either of these languages may be used by any 
person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada 
established under the Act and in or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 
Results of the 1961 census showed that 12,284,762 persons spoke English only, 
3,489,866 spoke French only, 2,231,172 spoke both English and French and 
232,447 spoke neither English nor French. The main religious denominations 
are: Roman Catholic 4,806,431; United Church of Canada 2,208,658; Anglican 
Church of Canada 1,754,368; Presbyterian 830,597; Baptist 484,465 and 
Lutheran 401,836. 

Primary education is free and universal and the literacy percentage is 100. 

Total tonnages handled in 1963 in the principal ports, including those on the 
St Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, were, in millions of tons: Montreal 
(20-7); Vancouver (17-9); Port Arthur—Fort William (14-9); Sept fles (12-6); 
Hamilton (8-9); Halifax (8-2); Port Cartier (7-2); Baie Comeau (6:6); Toronto 
(6:2); Sault Ste. Marie (5-8); Quebec (5-7); Saint John (5-3). The principal 
Shipping Line is Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd. 

The principal international airports, with distances in miles from town 
centres are: Edmonton (18); Gander; Montreal (Dorval) (14); Ottawa (Uplands) 
(11); Toronto (Malton) (18); Winnipeg (4); Vancouver (9); Halifax (26). 

There are two major Canadian air lines Air Canada and Canadian Pacific 
Airlines Limited. There are also four domestic air carriers licensed to operate 
scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, Eastern Provincial Airways 
(1963) Limited, Gander, Newfoundland; Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Quebec; 
TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Pacific Western Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

The 1964 road mileage figure was 438,866 (310,330 surfaced and 128,536 earth) 
and there were 43,689 miles of railway track.* The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration provides coast to coast radio and television services and in 1965 there 
were 293 independent commercial radio stations and 177 independent television 
stations. 

Principal domestic exports for the calendar year 1965 (in thousands of dollars) 
were: newsprint 869,586; wheat 840,175; wood pulp 493,501; lumber 489,934; 
nickel, ores and alloys 397,200; aluminium, ores and alloys 372,494; iron ore 


* There are two trans-continental railway systems in Canada, Canadian National 
Railways (government-owned) and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
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and concentrates 360,819; motor vehicles and parts 354,043; crude petroleum 
279,956; copper, ores and alloys 272,681. 
The National Day of Canada is Ist July, Dominion Day. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Ottawa, designated the national capital of Canada at Confederation in 1867, is 
situated in an area of great natural beauty at the junction of the Ottawa, Rideau 
and Gatineau rivers. Although the city remains a self-governing municipality, the 
Federal Government is carrying out, through the medium of the National Capital 
Commission, a Master Plan (approved in 1946), designed to guide the develop- 
ment of the capital’s urban area over the following fitty years and to protect and 
develop the natural beauty of the National Capital Region of about 1,800 
square miles. The major projects under the Master Plan are concerned with the 
provision of open space and parkways, the relocation of railways, the decentrali- 
sation of new government building construction, the provision of a green belt 
around the city, the development of Gatineau Park, a 75,000 acre forest and lake 
area northwest of Hull, and the conservation of historic buildings and sites in 
the entire National Capital area. 


HISTORY 

Discovery and Exploration. The original inhabitants of North America 
migrated from Asia across the Bering Strait over twenty-five thousand years ago, 
gradually dispersing themselves throughout the continent. The first Europeans 
known to have landed on Canadian shores were the Vikings under Leif Ericson 
who founded short-lived settlements, probably in Newfoundland or Labrador, 
about A.D. 1000. Thereafter contact was lost between Europe and the New 
World. 

The re-discovery of North America by Columbus encouraged other mariners 
to sail westward, among them John Cabot who, in the service of King Henry VII, 
made a landfall in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1497. Cabot’s reports of the 
abundance of fish off Newfoundland attracted French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
English fishermen, who have continued to frequent these fishing grounds ever 
since. As early as 1534 Jacques Cartier, in the service of France, visited the Gulf 
of St Lawrence and sailed up the St Lawrence River. He visited Indian villages 
on the sites of present-day Quebec and Montreal. The name ‘Canada’ may be 
derived from the Indian word karata, meaning a town, applied to one of these 
villages. 

Seeking a north-west passage to the Orient, Frobisher in 1576 and Davis in 
1585 penetrated into the Frobisher and Davis Strait, and in 1602 Hudson Strait 
was discovered, and Hudson himself explored Hudson Bay in 1610. But the 
explorations of Baffin and others eventually persuaded the explorers that there 
was no suitable north-west passage. It was not until the nineteenth century that 
the explorations of Parry, Ross and Franklin enabled the passage to be passed 
by Roald Amundsen in 1906. The Pacific coast of Canada was explored by the 
Russians from Siberia, and by the Spaniards from Mexico, in the eighteenth 
century. It was left to Captain Cook to make a more thorough survey in 1778-79 
and to Captain George Vancouver to complete his work in 1792-94. 

The exploration of the interior of northern North America was impelled by 
the requirements of the fur trade. Samuel de Champlain of France reached the 
shores of Lake Huron in 1615 and laid the basis for the exploration of the Great 
Lakes. Other French traders turned south to the Mississippi or traversed the 
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wilderness north of the Great Lakes to reach the western prairies. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company also sent explorers into the Saskatchewan country. Alexander 
Mackenzie, a Montreal fur trader, was the first man to travel overland across 
northern North America. He reached the Pacific Coast in 1793. 

Settlement. The main English settlements in North America were those along 
the Atlantic seaboard which later became the United States. Settlements in the 
northern part of the continent emerged through the need for bases for the 
fisheries and the fur trade. The English settlements were centred in Newfound- 
land, but the Hudson’s Bay Company, founded by Royal Charter in 1670, 
claimed trading rights over Rupert’s Land, defined as the area whose rivers 
drained into Hudson Bay. The father of the French empire in North America, 
Samuel de Champlain, founded Quebec at the narrows of the St Lawrence in 
1608. A riverine colony, New France or Quebec became the base for a chain of 
fur trading posts that reached south to the Gulf of Mexico (to the landward of 
the English Atlantic colonies) and westward to the Rocky Mountains. 

Until 1663 Quebec was governed autocratically by a trading company; in that 
year it became a Royal Province, under a Governor to whom was entrusted the 
general policy of the colony, the direction of its military affairs and its relations 
with the Indian tribes. A Superior Council also existed with certain administra- 
tive powers more formal than real. This system continued until the end of the 
French régime. 

Meanwhile the English North American colonies established along the Atlantic 
seaboard were growing in population and wealth. Economic rivalry in the fishing 
and fur trades between the two European empires was reinforced by dynastic 
struggles in Europe. Four major wars were fought between 1689 and 1763, each 
with its North American sphere of operations. By the Treaty of Utrecht which, 
in 1713, ended the second of these wars, France surrendered all claims to 
Rupert’s Land, to Acadia ‘within its ancient limits’ and to her settlements in 
Newfoundland, retaining, however, two small islands, St Pierre and Miquelon 
(which she still possesses) and some controversial fishing rights which remained 
in dispute until 1904. France, however, only surrendered that part of Acadia 
which is now Nova Scotia, keeping that part which is now New Brunswick as 
well as Isle St Jean (Prince Edward Island) and Isle Royale (Cape Breton Island) 
on which was constructed the fortress of Louisburg. 

That part of Acadia which was surrendered was renamed Nova Scotia, and 
possessed few British settlers until the strategic base at Halifax was established 
in 1749. The fourth war, the Seven Years War, reached its North American 
culmination in Wolfe’s victory at the Plains of Abraham outside Quebec (1759), 
which led to the conquest of Quebec and Montreal and the fall of the French 
empire in North America. By the Treaty of Paris of 1763 New France ceased to 
exist and all French territory east of the Mississippi was transferred to British 
sovereignty. 

From 1763 until the outbreak of the American War of Independence in 1775, 
the whole of North America to the east of the Mississippi was held by Britain, 
the various colonies having a population of nearly 2,000,000 persons. In the 
north was Rupert’s Land, under the jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
Newfoundland, still sparsely inhabited by fishermen; Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton Island and what is now New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; 
and the Province of Quebec, comprising the area of the former French settle- 
ments along the St Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 
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The final partition of North America occurred as a result of the American 
War of Independence, which in some respects reflected the old economic rivalry 
between French and English in North America. An attempt by the American 
colonies to invade Quebec was unsuccessful and the Treaty of Paris, 1783, 
established what was to become the definitive boundary in eastern North America 
from the St Croix River in the Bay of Fundy to the Lake of the Woods. Various 
adjustments were, however, later made in the boundary, notably the Maine- 
New Brunswick boundary settlement (the Webster-Ashburton Treaty) of 1842. 

From 1763 to 1774 Quebec was governed in the main by military authority. 
In the latter year the Quebec Act, passed by the British Parliament, secured for 
the French colonists the right to retain their language, religion and civil law. 
Roman Catholics were allowed the free exercise of their religion and were 
relieved of all civil disabilities. An appointed Council was created to advise the 
Governor. The Quebec Act, by laying the legal basis for the survival of French 
culture and institutions in North America, has always been regarded as the 
Magna Carta of French-Canadian nationalism. Its embodiment of the principle 
of toleration for non-British elements in the colonies represented the emergence 
of a policy that was to be highly significant for the later Commonwealth. 

The British character of the remaining North American colonies was strength- 
ened as a result of the American Revolution. A considerable migration of 
Loyalists, perhaps 35,000 in number, moved north to remain under the rule of 
the Crown. Many of these people went to Nova Scotia, from which Prince 
Edward Island had been detached in 1769, while others settled in Cape Breton 
Island (a separate colony from 1784 to 1820 when it again became part of Nova 
Scotia) or established the new colony of New Brunswick. Still others entered 
Quebec, the majority settling in the western reaches of the colony. Objecting to 
the authoritarian rule of the Quebec Act, the Loyalists and other British residents 
petitioned for representative institutions. In 1791 Parliament passed the Con- 
stitutional Act to meet their wishes. Quebec was divided along the Ottawa River 
into two provinces: Upper Canada (now Ontario) and Lower Canada (Quebec). 
An elected Assembly was provided for each province, though the Governors, 
appointed by the Crown, and the nominated Legislative Councils retained 
control. Thus the Canadas followed Nova Scotia, which had been granted an 
Assembly in 1758, in taking the first step towards democratic institutions. 
Assemblies were also authorised for New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
but Newfoundland, with its large transient fishing population, did not gain 
a legislature until 1832. 

The economic life of the British North American colonies in the early nine- 
teenth century was based on several great staple trades. Fishing, the oldest of 
these activities, continued to be pursued all along the coasts of the Maritime 
colonies and Newfoundland and around the Gulf of St Lawrence. The Napol- 
eonic Wars produced a great demand for timber and a flourishing export in 
square timbers and naval stores grew up in New Brunswick and Quebec. All the 
Maritime colonies, but particularly Nova Scotia, built wooden ships for sale or 
for their own carrying trade. The Canadas exported wheat to Britain and, under 
the protection of the British preferential system, engaged in a large milling 
industry. The fur trade continued to be the dominant activity in the vast interior, 
where the Hudson’s Bay Company (which by absorbing rival Montreal fur 
trading interests in 1821 monopolised trade throughout the West to the Pacific) 
exercised semi-governmental powers over the traders and the Indian population. 
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Efforts were made to improve the transportation system of the Great Lakes- 
St Lawrence route, first by canals and then by railways, in an attempt to channel 
the export trade of the American mid-West through British North American 


rts. 

The British North American colonies gained a considerable increase in popu- 
lation through the waves of immigration that flowed out from Europe in the 
1830s, °40s and ’50s. By 1851, the year of the first decennial census, the popula- 
tion of the colonies stood at 2:4 million. The colonies suffered economic dis- 
location in 1846, when Britain embarked upon the policy of free trade, and in 
1849, when the Navigation Laws were repealed. The search for assured markets 
turned their eyes to the south, where the United States economy was advancing 
rapidly during this period. The Governor-General of British North America, 
Lord Elgin (8th Earl of Elgin and Kincardine), was successful in negotiating a 
Reciprocity Treaty (the Elgin-Marcy Treaty) in 1854. This provided for the free 
exchange of natural products and opened the Maritime inshore fisheries to 
American vessels. Although the treaty was abrogated by the United States in 
1866, the demands of the Civil War created a large interchange of goods under 
it and brought prosperity to British North America. 

In Upper and Lower Canada the constitution of 1791 did not prove a success. 
A struggle soon developed between the elected Assembly and the executive com- 
posed of the Governor and his advisers; this conflict was exacerbated in Lower 
Canada by friction between the French-speaking majority, who dominated the 
assembly, and the English minority, whose representatives surrounded the 
Governor. Disputes over the control of finance led to a small and ineffectual 
rebellion in Upper Canada in 1837 and to more serious uprisings in Lower 
Canada which lasted into 1838. The Melbourne government in Britain sent Lord 
Durham to the Canadas to investigate and report on the situation. 

Durham was in North America for only five months, but his Report on the 
Affairs of British North America is one of the great landmarks in the history of 
Britain’s relations with her colonies. His solution of the problem of how to 
preserve the relationship between Britain and her empire was to urge that the 
colonies be given self-government in all matters except those, such as foreign 
relations, regulation of commerce, the disposal of public lands and the deter- 
mination of constitutions, which then appeared essential for the maintenance of 
imperial unity. At the same time he recommended the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada under one government in the hope that this might help to assimilate the 
French population. His recommendations were partly embodied in the Union 
Act of 1840, which set up a single Province of Canada. The common government 
was to consist of the Governor, a nominated Legislative Council and an Assembly 
of 84 members, 42 to be elected from each part. The new constitution did not 
correct what Durham saw as the basic weakness of government in British North 
America—the lack of conformity between the executive and the legislature. 

The struggle to establish the practice of responsible or cabinet government in 
British North America continued for the next eight years. The principle was first 
achieved in Nova Scotia, following instructions sent to Sir John Harvey, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, by Lord Grey (3rd Earl Grey), the Colonial Secretary: 
‘It cannot be too distinctly acknowledged that it is neither possible nor desirable 
to carry on the government of any of the British provinces in North America in 
opposition to the opinion of the inhabitants’. As a result Nova Scotia witnessed 
the accession to office, early in 1848, of a reform ministry which enjoyed the 
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confidence of the majority of the legislature. In Canada the principle was 
affirmed in 1849 when Lord Elgin, despite riots and the burning of the Parliament 
buildings, refused to veto an unpopular bill which had been sponsored by the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine ministry and passed by the legislature. The Governor- 
General’s decision to withdraw from meetings of his cabinet was a further con- 
firmation of the principle. New Brunswick gained responsible government more 
peacefully, in 1854; Newfoundland in 1855. 

For the first century after the English victory at Quebec, the British colonies 
shared the continent uneasily with their expanding neighbour, the United States. 
The War of 1812 marked a renewal of the American efforts of 1775-83 to expel 
Britain from the continent. The Canadas were invaded during each of the three 
years of the war, but were preserved by the determination of the British regulars 
who made up most of the defenders. 

The War was followed by two notable events which pointed the way towards 
a permanent settlement in North America. One was the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1817, by which Britain and the United States limited naval vessels on the 
Great Lakes. This agreement removed a source of friction, even if it did not 
apply to land fortifications. These continued to be built until the Civil War, and 
it was not until 1871 that there can be said to have been ‘an undefended border’ 
between the United States and Canada. A second agreement, the Convention of 
1818, fixed the international boundary along the 49th parallel of latitude from 
the Lake of the Woods to the Rockies. The Oregon territory, lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, was left in joint ownership at this time. 
However the migration of American settlers into the southern part of the terri- 
tory determined its political disposition. The Treaty of Washington (1846) 
confirmed a continuation of the 49th parallel as the boundary west to the Pacific. 

Relations between the United States and British North America were strained 
again during the American Civil War when border troubles, ship seizures, 
privateering and smuggling were rife. After the war the victorious North assumed 
an expansionist attitude, which expressed itself in threats and pressures on 
Canada. There was concern in Canada that the Hudson’s Bay Company terri- 
tories might be occupied by the same process that had determined the fate of 
Oregon. There was also fear that the United States might insist on the cession 
of Canada in the post-Civil War settlement with Britain. These anxieties were 
intensified by the withdrawal of the British garrisons from the North American 
colonies, a process which had been temporarily interrupted by the Civil War 
emergency. With Britain reducing her commitments in North America it seemed 
as if the colonies would have to look to each other for more of their security. 
Thus the Civil War, and the mood which followed it, provoked the discussions 
for a union of the British North American colonies. 

The initiative for the confederation of British North America came from the 
province of Canada, where the mechanism of government had broken down by 
1864. Neither Canada East nor Canada West had been happy in the union, and 
each had given support to political groups which found it impossible to co- 
operate for common purposes. The prospect of a wider union offered an escape 
from this political deadlock. Thus a coalition was formed in Canada to explore 
a plan of federation with the Maritime colonies. At a conference in Charlottetown 
in 1864 delegates from the colonies met to consider the practicability of union. 
The discussion was resumed at the Quebec conference in October, where a scheme 
of union, the Seventy-Two Resolutions, was drafted. Accepted by the British 
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government and modified by later meetings, the Seventy-Two Resolutions 
became the basis of the British North America Act, 1867. Under this imperial 
statute the three colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
‘federally united’ to form ‘One Dominion under the name of Canada’. Seif- 
government and union had produced the first colonial state and given rise to yet 
another line of growth that led to the Commonwealth. 

In 1867 Canada consisted of only four provinces: Quebec and Ontario (the 
historic divisions of the Province of Canada), New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
It was imperative that steps be taken to secure the annexation of the West, still 
a fur trader’s preserve under the authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
1869 the Company formally relinquished its charter, under compensation, to the 
Crown; and the whole of the vast territory over which the Company had exer- 
cised trading rights, known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory, 
was in 1870 transferred to the Dominion of Canada. This territory did not in- 
clude Alaska, purchased by the United States from the Russians in 1867. The 
transfer was opposed by some of the settlers, the Métis, who succeeded in having 
a new province, Manitoba, created in the lower Red River valley. Manitoba 
entered the Dominion in 1870 to become Canada’s fifth province. 

Beyond the Rockies existed the crown colony of British Columbia, with a 
history extending from the days of the maritime fur trade in the last part of the 
eighteenth century. Vancouver Island had been created as a colony in 1849, 
while the mainland area, British Columbia, was made a colony in 1858, as a 
means of maintaining order during the troubled period of a gold rush. The two 
jurisdictions were joined in 1866 under the name of British Columbia. However, 
the decline of the gold fields rendered the new colony’s financial position pre- 
carious and in 1871 it was induced to become part of the Canadian union. The 
little colony of Prince Edward Island, which had held aloof from the earlier scheme 
of union, also cast in its lot with the new Dominion in 1873. Thus Canada extended 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the interior prairie region being administered as a 
federal territory. Sovereignty over the Arctic archipelago was formally transferred 
from Britain to Canada in 1880, giving the Dominion jurisdiction to the Pole. 

The growth of settlement on the prairies led, in 1905, to the creation of two new 
provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan. Their northern boundary was set at the 60th 
parallel, so that north of them the federal government still retained control of two 
regions, the Yukon Territory and the North-West Territories. Newfoundland, 
obliged to give up its powers of self-government in 1934 because of the impact of 
the world depression, voted to join Canada in 1948. Together with its dependency 
of Labrador, it became Canada’s tenth province a year later. The inclusion of 
Newfoundland fulfilled the original design of the Canadian confederation. 

Since 1867 the history of Canada has been a record of steady and substantial 
progress. Population growth, while slow in the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century, increased rapidly during a period of active immigration and 
Western settlement lasting from 1896 to the outset of the First World War. A 
similar period of rapid growth, this time associated with industrial advance, 
followed the Second World War, leading to a Canadian population of over 18 
millions by 1961. Transportation, the sinew of Canada, has shown a continuous 
development since 1867. The country’s first transcontinental railway, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, was completed in 1885; by the First World War two 
other transcontinental lines were in operation. Air routes and gas and oil pipe 
lines now span the country and the opening of the St Lawrence Seaway in 
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1959 allowed ocean-going vessels to sail into the heart of the continent. New 
resources—pulp and paper, base metals, oil, uranium and iron—have joined the 
traditional export staples of Canada. Secondary industry has advanced rapidly, 
particularly around Canada’s largest cities, Montreal and Toronto. 

Canada’s relations with her neighbour have become stabilised. The Treaty 
of Washington, 1871, ended the American hopes of Canada eventually be- 
coming part of the United States. Although Canadians rejected a compre- 
hensive offer of trade reciprocity with the United States in 1911, favourable 
commercial arrangements in the 1930s allowed a growing measure of economic 
interdependence to develop between the two countries. The political relations 
between the two countries have been close ever since the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 created an International Joint Commission for the solution of 
border problems of all kinds. Association in two world wars has strengthened 
the mutual confidence across the border, which is now symbolized by such 
military arrangements as the Permanent Joint Board on Defence (1940), the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (1949) and the North American Air Defence 
Command (1958). 

Canada’s transformation from self-governing colony to sovereign nation has 
taken place within the wider transformation of the British Empire into the 
Commonwealth. Canadian autonomy has been achieved through practical 
advances in such ficlds as commercial relations, the negotiation of political 
treaties, representation in Commonwealth and foreign countries, the articulation 
of an independent foreign policy and by recourse to war. 

Canada’s relations with Britain have always been close and cordial. The 
shared experiences of two world wars, together with long familiarity through 
the Commonwealth association, have produced a constructive relationship. In 
the contemporary world the requirements of mutual security and expanding 
trade have underlined the importance of close ties. There seems little doubt that 
Canada’s external relations will continue to rest, as they have done in the past 
century, on the fundamental community of interest that exists among the 
members of the ‘North Atlantic triangle’. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The machinery of government set up by the British North America Act of 1867 
has remained basically unchanged to the present day; the principal change being 
the introduction of universal adult franchise in 1921. But the area over which the 
Canadian government exercises jurisdiction has greatly increased not only by 
the addition of new Provinces, increasing the number from 4 to 10, but by the 
transfer to the Canadian Government of vast areas which it rules directly. This 
increase in the area of Canadian governmental jurisdiction has resulted in an 
increase in the number of the Members both of the Senate and of the House of 
Commons. 

The 1867 Act listed the subjects on which the Canadian Parliament, and on 
which the Provincial Parliaments, had exclusive legislative authority, residual 
powers resting with the Canadian Parliament. However this did not enable 
Canada to avoid jurisdictional disputes between the central and provincial 
governments; and in many cases when these disputes were referred to the 
Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council the decision was unfavourable 
to the Canadian Government. 
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After 1867 there still remained a number of limitations on the internal self- 
governing powers of the Canadian Government. By section 55 of the Act, the 
Governor-General had the power, at his discretion, to withhold consent to Bills 
passed by the Canadian Parliament. In fact he was instructed to do so if the Bills 
were repugnant to the laws of Britain or if they concerned certain subjects which 
were reserved to the British Parliament. However these powers ceased to 
be used after 1875, and the Governor-General became less and less the repre- 
sentative or agent of the British Government. In 1926 it was finally confirmed 
that his status was only that of personal representative of the Crown and that he 
was bound to act on the advice of his Canadian Ministers. British garrisons 
remained on Canadian soil until 1906, and Canadian troops served under 
British generals up to the 1914 war. Another restriction on Canadian internal 
self-government was the appellate jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and this was abolished in 1949. Yet another restriction arose 
from the fact that the British North America Act was an Act of the British 
Parliament and could only be amended by another Act of that Parliament. This 
remains the position until the present day, but the British Parliament only acts 
at the request of the Canadian Government, and the right to amend the Act in 
respect of certain internal matters was granted to the Canadian Parliament by 
the British North America Act (No. 2) of 1949. Except for the restriction on the 
power to amend its constitution, all the remaining legal and other restrictions on 
Canadian sovereignty were swept away as a result of the Imperial Conferences of 
the 1920s and the Statute of Westminster of 1931. 

The questions of transferring the power to amend the Constitution of Canada 
from the British to the Canadian Parliament, and of the constitutional safeguards, 
in particular for Provincial rights, which in that event should be provided, are 
currently under discussion in Canada. In March 1965 the Canadian Government 
set out its proposals in a White Paper entitled ‘Amendment of the Constitution 
of Canada’. 2. 

It was in the matter of the conduct of her foreign affairs that Canada from 
1867 had the least self-government. The British North America Act left foreign 
affairs to the British Foreign Office, which was responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs of the Empire as a whole. Canada was not, in the eyes of Britain 
and the world, a sovereign state. Although Canadian representatives might sit 
with their British colleagues in discussions with foreign countries on matters 
concerning Canada, the resultant agreements or treaties were at first signed only 
by Britain. Until 1877 Canada was bound by British commercial treaties, but 
from that year she could choose whether to be bound or not; and from 1899 
could withdraw from a commercial treaty. Later she was permitted to make her 
own commercial treaties, but the first non-commercial treaty to be made and 
signed by the Canadian Government was the Halibut Fishery Treaty with the 
United States in 1923. Although permitted to appoint to Britain in 1880 a semi- 
diplomatic representative, named a High Commissioner, Canada had no foreign 
affairs Department until 1909, and did not appoint diplomatic representatives 
to other countries until 1927. As the population of Canada increased and as her 
influence grew, her subordinate status became more irksome to her, and the 
1914-18 war, in which half a million Canadians took part, brought a realisation 
to Britain and to other countries that Canada had an independent part to play in 
world affairs. That the organisation of the Empire was based on equality of 
manhood was recognised in 1917 by the Imperial War Conference, on which 
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Canada was represented, and Canada played an important and independent part 
in the Peace Conference, signed the Peace of Versailles, and became a member 
not only of the International Labour Organization but of the League of Nations, 
to whose Council she was elected for 1927. 

Finally the Balfour formula of 1926, endorsed by the Statute of Westminster 
in 1931, set the seal on Canada’s complete independence within the Common- 
wealth and on her status as a sovereign country. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Executive Government is vested in the Crown and is exercised by a 
Governor-General appointed by the Queen on the recommendation of Her 
Majesty’s Canadian Prime Minister. The Governor-General exercises his 
executive powers on the advice of his Cabinet, which is formed of the principal 
members of the Government, chosen by the Prime Minister and responsible 
to the Parliament of Canada. The Cabinet is a Committee of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada, which has at present about 117 Members. Membership of 
the Privy Council is for life; so that Privy Councillors include both former and 
present Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, 
from time to time as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and 
former Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons of Canada. The 
Council seldom meets as a body and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser 
to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed exclusively by a Committee; 
whose membership, with a few historical exceptions, is identical with that of the 
Cabinet of the day. A clear distinction between the functions of the Committee 
of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the terms 
‘Council’ and ‘Cabinet’ are commonly employed as synonyms. * 

The supreme legislative power in the field of jurisdiction assigned to the federal 
legislature by the British North America Act is vested in a Parliament, consisting 
of the Queen (represented by the Governor-General), a Senate and a House of 
Commons. The Senate now consists of 102 members nominated for life by the 
Governor-General and so chosen that 24 represent Ontario, 24 Quebec, 24 the 
Maritime Provinces, 24 the Western Provinces and (since 3lst March 1949) 6 
Newfoundland. The qualifications for Senator include the possession of property 
worth $4,000, age not less than 30 years and residence within the province for 
which he is appointed. The House of Commons consisted originally (1867) of 181 
elected members. This number has been increased by additions on the accession 
of new provinces and as the result of increase in population. Representation in 
the House is reviewed decennially, and a new Act was passed in 1966, to take 
effect upon the dissolution of the 27th (current) parliament. The provincial and 
territorial representation as it now stands Is given below (with the new represen- 
tation in parentheses): Ontario 85 (88); Quebec 75 (74); Nova Scotia 12 (11); 
New Brunswick 10 (10); Manitoba 14 (13); British Columbia 22 (23); Prince 
Edward Island 4 (4); Saskatchewan 17 (13); Alberta 17 (19); Newfoundland 
7 (7); Yukon Territory 1 (1); Northwest Territories 1 (1); Total 265 (264). There 


* In Canada the prefix ‘Rt Hon.’ indicates membership of the British Privy Council and the 
suffix ‘pc’, if used, indicates membership of the Canadian Privy Council. 
In the historical lists in this section of the Year Book the suffix ‘pc’ denotes membership 
of the British Privy Council. Elsewhere in the section it indicates membership of the 
Canadian Privy Council. 
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is no property qualification; the age qualification is 21 years. A Parliament 
lasts five years if not sooner dissolved. 

The Parliament of Canada has exclusive legislative power in certain specified 
matters and generally in all matters except those specifically assigned by the 
constitution to the Provincial Legislatures. The Canadian Constitution is in this 
respect the reverse of that of the United States. Among matters enumerated by the 
British North America Act as lying within the federal sphere are: public finance, 
trade regulations, postal service, currency, coinage, banking, navigation, defence, 
law relating to crimes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents, naturalisation and Indian 
affairs. 

The Judges are appointed by the Governor-General in the superior, district and 
county courts throughout Canada, except in the probate courts of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO CANADA, 1964 


The Queen accepted an invitation from the Canadian Government to attend 
the Celebrations in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, in October 1964, 
commemorating the visit of the Fathers of Confederation to Charlottetown 
and Quebec City in 1864, which led up to the passage of the British North 
America Act, 1864. 

Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh left London by air on Sth October 
1964, and, after spending two days at Charlottetown, left for Quebec, where 
they spent two days. During this period, the Queen addressed a Session of the 
Quebec Parliament, and Her Majesty and His Royal Highness then proceeded 
to Ottawa, where they spent two days. She returned to London on 10th October 
1964. 


The Canadian Flag 


In 1964 the Canadian Parliament adopted a national flag consisting of a 
single red maple leaf on a white square, flanked by vertical red bars one half 
the width of the square. The flag was proclaimed by the Queen on 8th February 
1965 and formally raised throughout Canada and on Canadian buildings 
abroad on 15th February. 


HISTORICAL LIsTS 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL (since 1946) 


Field-Marshal Harold Rupert Leofric George Alexander, Ist Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis, KG, PC, GCB, GCMG, CSI, DSO, MC (later Ist Earl Alexander of Tunis and 
Ist Baron Rideau of Ottawa), 12th April 1946 to 27th February 1952 

Vincent Massey, PC, CH, 28th February 1952 to 14th September 1959 

Major-General (later General) Georges Philias Vanier, pc, DSO, MC, CD, from 15th 
September 1959 to 5th March 1967 

D. R. Michener, pc, Qc, from 17th April 1967 


MINISTRIES SINCE CONFEDERATION 
jena Alexander MacDonald, pc, kcB (later Gcs), Ist July 1867 to 5th November 


Alexander Mackenzie, 7th November 1873 to 16th October 1878 

Sir J. A. Macdonald, pc, GcB, 17th October 1878. Died 6th June 1891 

Sir J. J. C. Abbott, KCMG, 16th June 1891 to 24th November 1892 

Sir J. S. D. Thompson, Pc, K CMG, Sth December 1892. Died 12th December 1894 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell, KCMG, 21st December 1894 to 27 April 1896 

Sir Charles Tupper, Bt., pc, KEMG, Ist May to 8th July 1896 

Sir Wilfred Laurier, pc, GCMG, I1th July 1896 to 6th October 1911 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Pc, GCMG, KC, 10th October 1911 to 10th July 1920 . 
Arthur Meighen, pc, Kc, 10th July 1920 to 29th December 1921 

William Lyon Mackenzie King, Pc, CMG, 29th December 1921 to 28th June 1926 
Arthur Meighen, pc, kc, 29th June to 25th September 1926 
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William Lyon Mackenzie King, pc, CMG, 25th September 1926 to 6th August 1930 
Richard Bedford Bennett, pc, kc, 7th August 1930 to 23rd October 1935 

William Lyon Mackenzie King, Pc, CMG, 23rd October 1935 to 15th November 1948 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, pc, ac, 1Sth November 1948 to 21st June 1957 

John G. Diefenbaker, pc, Qc, 21st June 1957 to 22nd April 1963 

Lester B. Pearson, Pc, from 22nd April 1963 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Lester Bowles Pearson (born 1897), Leader of the Liberal Party, became 
Prime Minister of Canada on 22nd April 1963, following the General Election 
of 8th April and was re-elected in the General Election of 8th November 1965. 
The standing in the House of Commons on 16th November 1966 was 131 
Liberals, 96 Conservatives, 21 New Democrats, 8 Creditistes, 5 Social Crediters, 
3 Independents, 1 vacant, total 265. The Liberal Party, while possessing the 
largest number of members, did not have a majority and operated as a minority 
government. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
His Excellency the Rt Hon. D. R. Michener, Pc, Qc 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister: Rt Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson, Pc 
Secretary of State for External Affairs: Hon. Paul Joseph James Martin, pc 
Minister of Trade and Commerce: Hon. Robert Henry Winters 
Minister of Transport: Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill, pc 
Minister of National Defence: Hon. Paul Theodore Hellyer, pc 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General of Canada: Hon. Mitchell Sharp, pc 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. George James Mcllraith, pc 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development: Hon. Arthur Laing, pc 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada: Hon. Lucien Cardin, Pc 
Minister of National Health and Welfare: Hon. Allan Joseph MacEachen, Pc 
Minister of Fisheries: Hon. Hédard Robichaud, pc 
Minister of Vetcrans’ Affairs: Hon. Roger Teillet, Pc 
Secretary of State of Canada: Hon. Judy V. LaMarsh, pc 
Minister of Industry and Minister of Defence Production: Hon. Charles Mills Drury, Pc 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and Registrar General of Canada: 
Hon. Guy Favreau, Pc 
Minister of Labour: Hon. John Robert Nicholson, pc 
Member of the Administration and Leader of the Government in the Senate: 
Hon. John Joseph Connolly, pc 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Development: Hon. Maurice Sauvé, pc 
Minister of National Revenue and President of the Treasury Board: 
Hon. Edgar John Benson, Pc 
Associate Minister of National Defence: Hon. Léo Alphonse Joseph Cadieux, pc 
Solicitor-General of Canada: Hon. Lawrence T. Pennell, pc 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources: Hon. Jean-Luc Pépin, pc 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration: Hon. Jean Marchand, Pc 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. John James Greene, Pc 
Postmaster-Gencral: Hon. Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre Cété, PC 
Members of the Administration: Hon. John Napier Turner, pc; Hon. Walter Gordon, pc 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Rt Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, pc 


SENATE OF CANADA 


Speaker: Hon. S. J. Smith, pc 
Leader of the Government in the Senate: Hon. John J. Connolly, pc 
Leader of the Opposition in the Senate: Hon. Alfred J. Brooks, pc 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments: John Forbes MacNeill 


House OF COMMONS 


Speaker: Hon. Lucien Lamoureux, PC 
Clerk of the House of Commons: Léon J. Raymond 


QUEEN’S Privy COUNCIL FOR CANADA 


President: Hon. Guy Favreau, Pc 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet: R. G. Robertson 
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SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 
Chief Justice of Canada: Hon. Robert Taschereau 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. J. R. Cartwright 

Hon. J. H. G. Fauteux 
Hon. D. C. Abbott, pc 
Hon. Ronald Martland 


Hon. Wilfred Judson 
Hon. Roland A. Ritchie 
Hon. E. M. Hall 

Hon. W. F. Spence 


Registrar: K. J. Matheson 


EXCHEQUER COURT OP CANADA 
President: Hon. W. R. Jackett 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. J. D. Kearney 
Hon. Jacques Dumoulin 
Hon. Arthur Thurlow 
Hon. Camil Noél 


Hon. A. A. Cattanach 
Hon. H. F. Gibson 
Hon. A. A. M. Walsh 


Registrar: A. E. G. R. Belleau, Qc 
CourT MARTIAL APPEAL COURT 
President: Hon. H. F. Gibson 


Judges: 
Ottawa 


Hon. J. D. Kearney 
Hon. Jacques Dumoulin, 
Hon. Arthur Thurlow 


Hon. Camil Noél 
Hon. A. A. Cattanach 
Hon. W. R. Jackett 


Winnipeg (Manitoba) 


Hon. G. E. Tritschler 


St. John (New Brunswick) 


Hon. L. McC. Ritchie 


Vancouver (British Columbia) 
Quebec 


Hon. T. G. Norris 
Hon. Y. Bernier 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
Secretary to Governor-General: E. Butler 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Executive Assistant: Miss Mary Macdonald 


Privy Council Office 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to 
the Cabinet: R. G. Robertson 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: J. J. Carson 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs: 
Marcel Cadieux 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WORKS 
Deputy Minister: Lucien Lalonde 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
Deputy Minister of Finance: R. B. Bryce 
Secretary of the Treasury Board: George 
Davidson 
Master of the Royal Canadian Mint: 
Norval Parker 
Comptroller of the Treasury: H. R. Balls 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Deputy Minister: Paul Pelletier 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Deputy Minister: John R. Baldwin 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Chairman: H. A. Mann 


CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 
Chairman: H. J. Darling 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
Deputy Minister: S. S. Reisman 


BOARD OF TRANSPORT COMMISSIONERS 
FOR CANADA 
Chief Commissioner: Roderick Kerr, Qc 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND 
WELPARE 
Deputy Minister of National Health: J. N. 
rawford 
Deputy Minister of Welfare: Joseph W. 
Willard 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DBEFENCB 
Deputy Minister: E. B. Armstrong 
Chief of Defence Staff: General J. V. Allard 
Vice-Chief of Defence Staff: Air Marshal 
F. R. Sharp 
rae of Personnel: Air Marshal E. M. 
chefs of Technical Services: Lieutenant- 
General L. G. Lilley 
Comptroller General: Vice Admiral R. L. 
Hennessy 
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Deputy Chief Reserves: Major-General 
M. R. Dare 

Secretary Defence Staff: Commodore F. R. 
Caldwell 

Chairman Defence Research Board: A. H. 
Zimmerman 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Deputy Minister: J. H. Warren 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Deputy Minister: E. A. Driedger 


ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 
Commissioner: G. B. McClellan 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Under-Secretary of State: G. G. E. Steele 
Deputy Registrar-General: Jean Miquelon 


AUDITOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Auditor-General: A. M. Henderson 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE 
Deputy Minister (Customs and Excise): 
R.-C. Labarge 
Deputy Minister (Taxation): D. H. Sheppard 


D&E PARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND 
NORTHERN DEVFLOPMENT 
Deputy Minister: E. A. Cote 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Deputy Minister: S. C. Barry 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
Deputy Minister: Dr A. W. H. Needler 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY AND 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Deputy Minister: Dr. L. Z. Rousseau 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Deputy Minister: George V. Haythorne 


Post OFrFice DEPARTMENT 
Deputy Postmaster-General: W. H. Wilson 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, MINES AND 
RESOURCES 


Deputy Minister: C. M. Isbister 


DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND 
IMMIGRATION 


Deputy Minister: Tom Kent 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
Deputy Minister: Gordon W. Hunter 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 
Superintendent of Insurance: Richard 
Humphrys 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
President: J. A. Ouimet 


BOARD OF BROADCAST GOVERNORS 
Chairman: Andrew Stewart 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Dominion Statistician: W. E. Duffett 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
President: Dr. B. G. Ballard 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
Chairman: A. D. P. Heeney 


PuBLIC ARCHIVES 


Dominion Archivist and National Librarian : 
Dr W. Kaye Lamb 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 
Chairman: Lieutenant-General S. F. Clark 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
Chairman and Government Film Commis- 
sioner: Guy Roberge 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
Director: Miss J. S. Boggs 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PRINTING 
AND STATIONERY 


Queen's Printer: Roger Duhamel 


TARIFF BOARD 
Chairman: L. C. Audette 


AiR TRANSPORT BOARD 
Chairman: G. Morisset 


ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Executive Director: E. P. Weeks 


ATomic ENERGY CONTROL BOARD 
President: G. C. Laurence 


BANK OF CANADA 
Governor: Louis Rasminsky 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
BUREAU 


General Manager: C. B. Wait 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
Chief Commissioner: W. C. McNamara 


Cuier ELECTORAL OFFICE 
Chief Electoral Officer: J. M. Hamel 


DOMINION CoAL BOARD 
Chairman: Hon. J. W. MacNaught 


EcoNoMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Chairman: John J. Deutsch 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 
Parliamentary Librarian: Erik J. Spicer 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
National Director: W. Thomson 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 
Chief Commissioner: Laval Fortier 


REPRESENTATION COMMISSION 
Commissioner: N. J. Castonguay 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Britain: The Hon. L. V. Chevrier (High 
Commissioner); Australia: A. R. Menzies 
(High Commissioner); New Zealand: R. M. 
MacDonnell (High Commissioner); India: 
Hon. D. Roland Michener, qc (High Com- 
missioner); Pakistan: C. E. McGaughey 
(High Commissioner); Ceylon: (vacant) 
(High Commissioner): Ghana: A. F. Hart 
(High Commissioner); Guyana: Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg (High Commissioner); Malaysia : 
B. C. Butler (High Commissioner); Nigeria : 
J. H. Cleveland (High Commissioner) ; 
Cyprus: T. B. B. Wainman-Wood (High 
Commissioner); Sierra Leone: J. H. 
Cleveland (High Commissioner) (resident in 
Lagos); Tanzania: A. S. McGill (High Com- 
missioner); Jamaica: R. Harry Jay (High 
Commissioner); Trinidad and Tobago: J. R. 
McKinney (High Commissioner); Uganda: 
A. S. McGill (High Commissioner) (resident 
in Dar es Salaam); Kenya: (Nominated) 
Miss B. M. Meagher (High Commissioner) ; 
Malta: G. C. Crean (High Commissioner) 
(resident in Rome); Zambia: S. C. G. Brown 
(High Commissioner) (resident in Kinshasa) ; 
Singapore: J. H. Bailey (acting) (High Com- 
missioner); Hong Kong: C. R. Gallow. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATION IN 
NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Algeria (Ambassador) (resident in Belgrade) ; 
Argentina (Ambassador); Austria (Ambas- 
sador); Eelgium (Ambassador): Bolivia 
(Ambassador) (resident in Lima); Brazil 
(Ambassador); Burma (Ambassador) (resi - 
dent in Kuala Lumpur); Cameroun (Am- 
bassador); Central African Republic (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Yaounde); Chad 
tambade (resident in Yaounde); Chile 
(Ambassador); Colombia (Ambassador) ; 
Congo (Brazzaville) (Ambassador) (resident 
in Yaounde); Congo (Kinshasa) (Ambassa- 
dor); Costa Rica (Ambassador); Cuba (Am- 
bassador); Czechoslovakia (Ambassador); 
Dahomey (Ambassador) (resident in Lagos) ; 
Denmark (Ambassador); Dominican Repub- 
lic (Ambassador) (resident in Caracas); 
Ecuador (Ambassador) (resident in Bogota) ; 
E] Salvador (Ambassador) (resident in San 
José); Ethiopia (Ambassador); European 
Communities (Economic, Atomic Energy, 
Coal and Steel) (Representative and Am- 
bassador) (resident in Brussels); Finland 
(Ambassador); France (Ambassador) ; 


Gabon (Ambassador) (resident in Yaounde) ; 
Germany, Federal Republic (Ambassador) 
(also Head of Canadian Military Mission, 
Berlin); Grecce (Chargé d’Affaires); Guate- 
mala (Ambassador) (resident in Mexico 
City); Guinea (Ambassador): Haiti (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Havana); Honduras 
(Ambassador) (resident in San José); Hun- 
gary (Ambassador) (resident in Prague); 
Iceland (Ambassador) (resident in Oslo); 
Indonesia (Ambassador); Iran (Ambassa- 
dor); Iraq (Ambassador) (resident in 
Teheran); Irish Republic (Ambassador); 
Israel (Ainbassador); Italy (Ambassador); 
Ivory Coast (Ambassador) (resident in 
Accra); Japan (Ambassador); Jordan (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Beirut); Korea 
(Ambassador) (resident in Tokyo); Kuwait 
(Ambassador) (resident in Teheran); 
Lebanon (Ambassador); Luxembourg (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Brusscls); Mexico 
(Ambassador); Morocco (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Madrid); Nepal (High Commis- 
sioner) resident in New Delhi); Netherlands 
(Ambassador); Nicaragua Cbs aden 
(resident in San José); Niger (Ambassador 
(resident in Lagos); North Atlantic Council, 
Paris (Permanent Representative and Am- 
bassador); Norway (Ambassador); Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Paris (Permanent Representa- 
tive); Panama (Ambassador) (reisdent in San 
José); Paraguay (Ambassador) (resident in 
Buenos Aires); Peru (Ambassador); Philip- 
pines (Consul General and Trade Com- 
missioner); Poland (Ambassador); Portugal 
(Ambassador); Senegal (Ambassador); 
South Africa (Ambassador); Spain (Am- 
bassador); Sudan (Ambassador) (resident in 
Cairo); Sweden (Ambassador); Switzerland 
(Ambassador); Syria (Ambassador) Coat 
in Beirut); Thailand (Ambassador) (resident 


in Kuala Lumpur); Togo (Ambassador) 
(resident in Accra); Tunisia (Ambassador); 
Turkey (Ambassador): United Arab Repub- 


lic (Ambassador); United Nations (Per- 
manent Representative and Ambassador); 
European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva (Permanent Representative and Am- 
bassador); U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris (Permanent 
Delegate); United States (Ambassador); 
Upper Volta (Ambassador) (resident in 
Accra); Uruguay (Ambassador) (resident in 
Buenos Aires); (Ambassador); 
Venezuela (Ambassador); Yugoslavia (Am- 
bassador). 


COMMONWEALTH REPRESENTATION IN CANADA 


Britain: Sir Henry Lintott, kKcmo (High 
Commissioner); Australia: Sir Kenneth 
Bailey, cspeE (High Commissioner); New 
Zealand: The Honourable Sir Leon Gétz 
High Commissioner) ; India:General Jayanto 

ath Chaudhuri (High Commissioner) ; 
Pakistan: M. S. A. Baig (High Commission - 
er); Ceylon: L. S. B. Perera (High Com- 
missioner); Ghana: Justice W. B. Van Lare 


CMG (High Commissioner); Guyana: Sir 
John Carter Qc (High Commissioner) ; 
Jamaica: Vincent K. McFarlane, cBe (High 
Commissioner); Nigeria: Abubabar Koguna 
(nominated) (High Commissioner); Trinidad 
and Tobago: Donald C. Grenado (High 
Commissioner); Cyprus: Zenon Rossides 
(High Commissioner); Uganda: Apollo K. 
Kironde (High Commissioner); Tanzania : 
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G. M. Rutabanzibura (High Commissioner); (Commissioner); Bahamas: John J. Kerr 
Eastern Caribbean: Owen Rowe (acting) (Assistant Trade Commissioner). 


THE PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Canada consists of ten Provinces and two Territories. The Provinces comprise 
the Atlantic Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario; the Prairie Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; the Pacific Province of British 
Columbia. 

Prior to the British North America Act of 1867, British North America con- 
sisted of the Colonies of Canada (the provinces of Ontario and Quebec), New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland in the east 
and the Colony of British Columbia in the west, the vast central and northern 
territory being known as Rupert’s Land (the territory which drained into the 
Hudson Bay) and the North-Western Territory. There were also lands to the 
north which were virtually unexplored. 

In 1867 the British North America Act divided Canada into the two Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario and joined these with the colonies of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia to form a confederation, to which was given the name of Canada. 
This Act was brought into force on Ist July 1867 by Royal Proclamation dated 
22nd May 1867. 

By Order in Council dated 23rd June 1870, following the introduction of 
the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868, Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory 
were transferred to Canada with effect from 15th July 1870. The combined 
territories were designated as The North-West Territories. 

On the date of the transfer a part of the North-West Territories, by the 
Manitoba Act, 1870, was formed into a new province called the Province of 
Manitoba (its boundaries being later extended in 1881). On the same day the 
new Province was admitted separately into the Union of Canada. A Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed to govern Manitoba, and by a separate commission 
the Governor of Manitoba was appointed as the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Territories. 

By Order in Council dated 16th May 1871 the Colony of British Columbia was 
admitted into the confederation on 20th July 1871. 

Prince Edward Island was admitted by Order in Council of 26th June 1873 
on the Ist July of that year. 

On 3l1st July 1880, in compliance with the prayer of an Address from the 
Parliament of Canada dated 3rd May 1878, Her Majesty issued an Order in 
Council annexing to Canada from Ist September 1880 all British Territories in 
North America not already included within Canada and all islands adjacent 
thereto, with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland and its dependencies. 
These additional territories were formally included in the North-West Territories. 

The Keewatin Act, 1876, provided for the formation of a separate district of 
the North-West Territories, to be known as the District of Keewatin, to the 
north of Manitoba. By Order in Council of 8th May 1882 the southern part of 
the North-West Territories was divided into the provisional Districts of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca and by Order in Council 
of 2nd June 1895 further provisional Districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie 
and Yukon were created in the north of the Territories, the boundaries being 
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redefined by Order in Council of 18th December 1897. Yukon was created a 
separate Territory, distinct from the North-West Territories, by the Yukon 
Territory Act, 1898. 

On Ist September 1905, by the Alberta Act, 1905, and the Saskatchewan Act, 
1905, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed from the 
provisional Districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Athabasca, the 
dividing line running north and south. 

The remainder of the North-West Territories were re-designated the Northwest 
Territories in 1906. 

By a Federal Act of 1912 the boundaries of the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and Manitoba were extended, the whole of Ungava being transferred to Quebec 
and parts of Keewatin to Ontario and Manitoba. However the Newfoundland 
Government objected to the transfer of the whole of Ungava to Quebec. By the 
decision, on Ist March 1927, of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
Newfoundland was confirmed in the ownership of the Atlantic watershed of the 
Labrador peninsula, including the basin of the Hamilton River, an area of about 
112,000 square miles. This decision was the outcome of a dispute between 
Canada and Newfoundland as to the ownership of this region which had lasted 
for 25 years and was ultimately by agreement submitted to the arbitrament of 
this Tribunal. 

In 1949 Newfoundland, including Labrador, was joined by the British North 
America Act, 1949, with the existing nine Provinces as a tenth Province after 
the people of Newfoundland had by a majority voted in favour in a referendum 
held in 1948. 

For each province there is a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council and holding office during pleasure, but not removable within 
five years of appointment except for cause assigned. 

Each province has a ‘Legislative Assembly’, and in Quebec there is also a 
*Legislative Council’, forming a second chamber. The Provincial Legislatures 
possess the power of altering their own constitutions. The territory not comprised 
within any province (Yukon and the Northwest Territories) is very thinly 
inhabited. The Yukon Territory is governed by an appointed Commissioner 
(under instructions from the Governor-General in Council or the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources) and an elective legislative council of 
seven members. The Northwest Territories are similarly governed by a 
Commissioner and nine councillors, of whom four are elected and the rest 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 

The Provincial Legislatures have powers to legislate in respect of certain speci- 
fied subjects, of which the chief are property and civil rights, the alteration of their 
own constitutions, direct taxation within the province and provincial loans, the 
management of provincial public lands, provincial and municipal offices, hospitals, 
gaols, licences, local works, and the general civil law and procedure. Over educa- 
tion they have full powers, subject only to certain provisions to secure protection 
to religious minorities. In agricultural, quarantine and immigration matters they 
possess concurrent legislative powers with the Parliament of Canada. 

By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent arrange- 
ments entered into from time to time, the Canadian Government is required to 
make certain annual payments to the individual Provinces. These payments 
(subsidies) are of four kinds: 
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(a) Interest on Debt Allowances. This is based on payment of interest at 5 per 
cent per annum on the amount by which the actual debts of the Provinces on their 
entering into Confederation fall short of a prescribed debt allowance. 

(6) Allowances for Government and Legislature. These are fixed amounts 
based on the population of the Province concerned and range from $100,000 to 
$240,000. 

(c) Allowances per Head of Population. Grants are paid at the rate of 80 cents 
a head up to a population of 23 million, and at 60 cents a head for so much of the 
population as exceeds that number. 

(d) Special Grants. A number of special grants have been sanctioned for 
various reasons. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31 1965 the statutory subsidies amounted 
to $23-6 million, payments under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act were $311-7 million and the transfer of certain public utility tax receipts 
amounted to $9-7 million. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 


The Province of Newfoundland consists of the island of Newfoundland and 
the mainland of Labrador. The island, with an area of 43,359 square miles, lies 
between the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. It is triangular in 
shape, each side being about 320 miles long. The mainland consists of that part 
of the Ungava peninsula which drains into the Atlantic Ocean as distinct from 
Hudson Bay or the Gulf of St Lawrence; its area is 112,826 square miles. 

The estimated population of Newfoundland on Ist June 1966 (including 
Labrador) was 505,000. The capital is St John’s, with a population in the city 
proper of 63,633 and in the Metropolitan Arca of 90,838 at Ist June 1961. 


HISTORY 


The island of Newfoundland, according to the Icelandic saga, was sighted in 
A.D. 1001 by a merchant of Iceland, voyaging in search of trade. John Cabot 
discovered the island in 1497, but no permanent settlement resulted. The lasting 
results of Cabot’s discovery sprang from a revelation of the riches of the sea, 
and the island was frequented as early as 1500 by British, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Basque and Breton fishermen, the Portuguese being the first to exploit the new 
fishing grounds. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth I several attempts were made to 
colonise the island, but these were unsuccessful. The interior was explored by 
Anthony Parkhurst in 1578, but the first attempt at formal annexation, made by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, had no direct effect on subsequent history. In 
1610 a Charter was granted to the ‘Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and 
Planters for the Colony or Plantation in Newfoundland’, and colonists were 
established by the company in Conception Bay, mainly for the purpose of 
improving the fishing industry. In 1623 Sir George Calvert (afterwards Lord 
Baltimore) obtained grants from the Crown for the establishment of a settlement 
in the south-eastern peninsula of the island, which he named the Province of 
Avalon. In 1633 the Privy Council issued an order which, known as the ‘Western 
Charter’ or the ‘Fishing Charter’, lay at the base of all regulations concerning 
Newfoundland for more than 150 years. The first permanent colony was founded 
by Sir David Kirke, who was granted two Patents in 1637 for the colonisation of 
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the whole of Newfoundland, and by 1774 a true colony had grown up, after 
which the island proceeded to develop more normally as compared with its 
previously amphibious character as ‘a great English ship moored near the Banks 
during the fishing season for the convenience of fishermen’. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, subsequently ratified by the Treaty of Paris, 
the French, who in 1662 had established a base at Placentia, acknowledged British 
sovereignty over the whole of Newfoundland. Certain rights were granted to 
French fishermen under the Treaty, the extent of which long remained in dispute 
until settled by the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, by which France re- 
nounced her privileges under Article XIII. The Convention was of great benefit to 
Newfoundland, since it removed an obstruction to local development, to mining 
and other industrial enterprises, over some two-fifths of the whole coast-line. 

The mainland of Labrador, discovered by the Norseman Leif, son of Eric the 
Red, in 1000 a.p., was early frequented by Basque and subsequently by Breton 
fishermen. In 1763 the Atlantic coast was annexed to Newfoundland but was 
temporarily re-annexed to Quebec from 1774 to 1809. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Newfoundland has had a Legislature since 1832, but it was the last of the old 
North American Colonies to which responsible government was conceded, in 
1855. The island was subsequently administered by a Governor, aided by a 
responsible Executive Council in which the Governor presided, a Legislative 
Council appointed for life (17 members in 1932) and an elected House of Assem- 
bly (27 members in 1932). 

The British North America Act, 1867, made provision for the accession of 
Newfoundland to Canada, but Newfoundland voted against confederation in 
1869. Talks between the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland with a view 
to confederation broke down in 1895. Newfoundland was separately represented 
at Imperial Conferences and enjoyed Dominion status, but did not become a 
separate member of the League of Nations and was not responsible for its own 
international relations. 

Owing to the world depression and inability to meet the interest charges on the 
Public Debt, the Legislature in 1933 prayed His Majesty The King to suspend the 
constitution and appoint six Commissioners who, with the Governor as Chair- 
man, would administer the government under the supervision of the British 
Government until Newfoundland became self-supporting again. His Majesty 
thereupon appointed three Commissioners from Newfoundland and three 
drawn from Britain, who took office in 1934. In 1945 it was announced that 
an elected National Convention would meet in 1946 to make recommendations 
as to the forms of future government which might be put before the people 
at a national referendum. The Convention met in September and sent fact- 
finding delegations to London and Ottawa in 1947. In the course of the dis- 
cussions at Ottawa the Canadian Government agreed provisionally that if the 
people of Newfoundland should vote in favour of confederation with Canada, the 
Canadian Government would conclude a taxation agreement on a ‘most favoured 
Province’ basis, would service the sterling debt, would take over the Newfound- 
land railroad and would make a special confederation grant to Newfoundland. 
In 1948 the British Government decided that the referendum should be limited 
to three choices, namely, (1) continuation of the Commission of Government, 
(2) confederation with Canada, and (3) the restoration of responsible govern- 
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ment; and that, if none of the choices received an absolute majority, a further 
referenduin would be held to decide between the two receiving the largest 
number of votes. The votes on the 3rd June 1948 in favour of (1) were 22,311, of 
(2) 64,066, and of (3) 69,400. As no one form of government received an absolute 
majority over the other two combined, a further referendum was arranged for the 
22nd July limited to choices (2) and (3). At this referendum the votes in favour of 
confederation with Canada were 78,323 and for responsible government 71,334. 
A delegation of seven was sent to Ottawa to discuss the terms of union with 
Canada, and agreement was reached on the 11th December 1948. 

The union of Newfoundland and Canada took effect immediately before the ex- 
piration of the thirty-first day of March 1949 (British North America Act, 1949). 


CONSTITUTION 


Under the Terms of Union the Province of Newfoundland (embracing 
Labrador and the island of Newfoundland, with their existing boundaries) 
became part of Canada with provision for the application of the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1946, to Newfoundland as if the latter had been one of the 
Provinces originally united, but subject to the modifications mentioned in the 
terms of agreement and to the omission of such provisions as were specially 
applicable to or only intended to affect one or two but not all of the original 
Provinces. Provision was made for Newfoundland to be represented in the 
Senate of Canada by six members and in the House of Commons by seven, 
subject to subsequent readjustment in accordance with the provisions of the 
British North America Acts. 

As Newfoundland was governed by a Commission of Government (1934— 
1949) rather than by an elected legislature and executive responsible to it, as 
was the case in all existing Canadian provinces, and as the newest or tenth 
provincial member in the Canadian confederation should have a constitution 
similar to that of the other provinces, provision was made under the Terms of 
Union for the revival of the constitution of Newfoundland as it existed prior 
to 16th February 1934, subject to the terms of the British North America Acts 
1867 to 1946 (which largely define the Constitution of Canada) and excepting 
that there should be no legislative council; thus provision was made for the 
establishment of the usual institutions of provincial government comprising a 
Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council or Cabinet and a Legislative 
Assembly elected by adult suffrage, and for the continuation of Newfoundland 
laws until altered or repealed by the Parliament of Canada or by the Legislature 
of the Province of Newfoundland in accordance with their respective authorities 
under the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1946. 

Mention should be made of the educational and financial terms of the Union, 
these being of special import. 

The Legislature of Newfoundlandwas given exclusive authority in relation 
to education, subject to its not affecting any right or privilege with respect to 
denominational schools, common schools or denominational colleges that any 
class had by law provided at the date of union, and in relation to public funds 
for education. Canada assumed responsibility for the service and retirement of 
the Newfoundland public debt, the existing balances standing to the credit of 
Newfoundland being usable under certain conditions by the Government of 
the Province. Provision was also made for the Government of Canada to pay 
to the Province of Newfoundland an annual subsidy of $180,000 plus a sum 
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calculated on the basis of 80 cents per head of the population and a further 
additional annual subsidy of $1,100,000 payable for the purposes envisaged in 
connection with the payment of similar subsidies granted to the Maritime Pro- 
vinces of Canada and in recognition of the special problems of Newfoundland 
by reason of its geography and its sparse population. A further transitional 
grant was to be payable to Newfoundland for 12 years. This was to range from 
$6,500,000 in the first year to $350,000 in the twelfth. 

Under Article XXIX of the Terms of Union a Royal Commission of three 
members was appointed on 21st February 1957 to review the financial position 
of the Province. 

In its Report dated 3lst May 1958 the Commission made recommendations 
for additional financial assistance on a scale that would enable the Government 
of the Province to continue public services at the levels and standards reached 
subsequent to the Union without resorting to taxation more burdensome than 
that obtaining generally in the region comprising the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada. Consequently the Parliament of Canada made provision for the pay- 
ment to the Province of Newfoundland of the following additional grants, 
under the Newfoundland Additional Grants Act of 1959: for the fiscal year 
(ended 3lst March) 1957-58 $6,600,000; 1958-59 $6,950,000; 1959-60 
$7,300,000; 1960-61 $7,650,000 and 1961-62 $8,000,000. An annual grant of 
$8,000,000 is provided, under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 
for the years 1962-63 to 1966-67 inclusive. 

The present Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 42 members, elected for a 
term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
At the last General Election held on 8th September 1966 the Liberal Party 
secured 39 seats and the Progressive Conservative Party 3. 


LIBUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Fabian O’Dea 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier and Minister of Economic Development: Hon. J. R. Smallwood 
President of the Council: Hon. L. R. Curtis 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources: Hon. W. J. Keough 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. J. R. Chalker 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. P. J. Lewis. 
Minister of Finance: Hon. F. W. Rowe 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. B. J. Abbott 
Minister of Health: Hon. J. M. McGrath 
Minister of Provincial Affairs: Hon. G. A. Frecker 
Minister of Fisheries: Hon. C. M. Lane 
Minister of Highways: Hon. E. S. Jones 
Minister of Education: Hon. H. R. V. Earle 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Su upply: Hon. J. pe Crosbie 
Minister of Justice: Hon, T. A. Hickm 
Minister of Labrador Affairs: Hon. C. R. Granger 
Minister of Public Welfare: Hon. Aidan Maloney 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Clyde Wells 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. R. S. Furlong 
Judges: 
Hon. H. G. Puddester; Hon. J. D. Higgins; Hon. A. S. MifBin 
District Judges in Admiralty: 
Hon. R. S. Furlong; Hon. H. G. Puddester; Hon. J. D. Higgins 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


SITUATION AND POPULATION 

Prince Edward Island lies in the southern part of the Gulf of St Lawrence. 
Its area is 2,184 square miles. The population in 1961 was 104,629 of whom 
18,318 lived in Charlottetown, the capital city. The estimated provincial popu- 
lation on Ist June 1966 was 109,000. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Prince Edward Island, formerly the Isle St Jean and a dependency of Cape Breton 
Island (Isle Royale), formed part of the French province of Acadia. It was ceded 
to Britain in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris and formed part of the colony of Nova 
Scotia. It was separated from Nova Scotia and formed into a separate colony 
in 1769 and shared in the influx of Loyalists from the American colonies during 
and after the Revolutionary War. The problem of absentee proprietors be- 
devilled the relations of Governor and Assembly for the next 60 years, but 
responsible government was established in 1851. The colony was not one of the 
original provinces of Canada but joined the federation in 1873. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of the Province of Prince Edward Island consists of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 32 
members, elected for a statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
At the last General Election held on 30th May and 11th July 1966 the Liberal 
Party obtained 17 seats and the Progressive Conservative Party 15 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Macdonald 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier and Attorney and Advocate General: Hon. Alex B. Campbell 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Highways: Hon. George J. Ferguson 
Minister of Education and President of the Executive Council: 
Hon. Gordon L. Bennett 
Provincial Secretary and Provincial Treasurer: Hon. T. Earle Hickey 
Minister of Health and Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Keir Clark 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources and Minister of Fisheries: 
Hon. Cecil A. Miller 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Tourist Development: 
Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell 
Minister of Labour: Hon. J. Elmer Blanchard 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Daniel J. MacDonald 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Thane A. Campbell 
Assistant Justice and Master of Rolls: Hon. M. R. MacGuigan 
Assistant Justice and Vice-Chancellor: Hon. G. J. Tweedy 
Judge: Hon. R. R. Bell 
District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court: Gordon R. Holmes 
CourT OF CHANCERY 


Master of the Rolls: Hon. M. R. MacGuigan 
Vice-Chancellor: Hon. G. J. Tweedy 


NOVA SCOTIA 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 
Nova Scotia consists of the peninsula of Nova Scotia and the island of Cape 
Breton, both lying between the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. The 
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area is 21,425 square miles. The population in 1961 was 737,007, of whom 92,511 
lived in the capital city, Halifax, while the population of greater Halifax was 
183,946. The estimated population of the province on Ist June 1966 was 760,000. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Nova Scotia was first discovered by the Norsemen and iediacovers’ by John 
Cabot in 1497; it was colonised by the French in 1598; was taken by the English, 
and a grant of it made to Sir W. Alexander by James I in 1621. In 1632 it was 
restored to France, with Quebec, by the Treaty of St Germain-en-Laye, but again 
ceded to England at the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. After the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, a settlement for disbanded troops was formed there by Lord 
Halifax, and the city which now bears his name is the capital of the province. 
Cape Breton Island was not finally taken from the French until 1758, in which 
year the first Assembly was summoned. Many Loyalists moved to Nova Scotia 
from the former American colonies to the south when the independence of the 
latter was recognised in 1783 and the last British troops withdrawn. In 1769 Prince 
Edward Island became a separate colony and in 1784 New Brunswick and Cape 
Breton Island were also separated from the rest of Nova Scotia to which Cape 
Breton Island was later reunited. In 1848 responsible government was established, 
and in.1867 Nova Scotia was one of the three colonies which united to form 
Canada, of which it became a Province. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a House of Assembly. The Legislature has 43 members 
elected for a maximum term of five years. : 


THE GOVERNMENT 
The present Government is formed from the Progressive Conservative Party 
which secured 39 seats at the election in 1963. The Liberal Party secured 4 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier and Minister of Education: Hon. R. L. Stanfield 
Minister of Finance and Economics: Hon. G. I. Smith 
Attorney-General and Minister of Public Health: Hon. R. A_ Donahoe 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public Works: Hon. S. T. Pyke 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister of Fisheries: 
Hon. E. D. Haliburton 
Minister of Labour: Hon. N. L. Fergusson 
Minister of Trade and Industry: Hon. W. S. K. Jones 
; Minister without Portfolio: Hon. George A. Burridge 
Minister of Mines and Minister in Charge of the Liquor Control Act: Hon. Donald M. Smith 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Donald R. MacLeod 
Minister of Public Welfare: Hon. James M. Harding 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Thomas J. McKeough 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and Minister under the Water Act: 
Hon. L. W. Akerley 
Provincial Secretary and Minister in nC bares of Civil Defence: 
Hon. Gerald J. Doucet 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Rt Hon. J. L. Ilsley, pc 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. J. H. MacQuarrie Hon. T. H. Coffin Hon. R. M. Fielding 
Hon. L. D. Currie Hon. A. H. MacKinnon Hon. G. S. Cowan 
Hon. F. W. Bissett Hon. V. J. Pottier 


District Judge in Admiralty: His Honour V. J. Pottier 
Deputy District Judge in Admiralty: Rt Hon. J. L. Isley, pc 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 


New Brunswick consists of the mainland between Quebec and Nova Scotia. The 
area of the Province is 28,354 square miles, and the provincial population at 
Ist June 1966 was estimated to be 627,000. The provincial capital is Fredericton, 
with a population in 1961 of 19,683. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


New Brunswick was part of the ancient French Province of Acadia and was 
ceded to England by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Great Britain, however, did 
not obtain full possession of the country until after the fall of Quebec in 1759. 
It was first colonised by British subjects from New England in 1761, and in 1783, 
at the close of the Revolutionary War, it received a large body of Loyalists from 
the Thirteen Colonies. In 1784 it was separated from Nova Scotia, of which it had 
formed a part, and given a separate Governor and Assembly. The colony remained 
quiet and prosperous, largely free from the conflicts between Executive and Legis- 
lature which vexed the other North American colonies until 1837. In 1854 respon- 
sible government was established, and in 1867 New Brunswick was one of the 
colonies which agreed to form the Dominion of Canada, of which it became an 
original Province. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Government of New Brunswick consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a House of Assembly. The Legislature has 52 members 
who are elected for a statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


At the last General Election held on 22nd April 1963 the Liberal Party secured 
32 seats and the Progressive Conservative Party 20 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. John B. MacNair 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier: Hon. Louis J. Robichaud 
Minister of Finance and Industry: Hon. L. G. DesBrisay 
Minister of Lands and Mines: Hon. William R. Duffie 
Minister of Education: Hon. W. W. Meldrum 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. André F. Richard 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. J. Adrien Levesque 
Minister of Health: Hon. George L. Dumont 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Kenneth J. Webber 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. L. Norbert Theriault 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power Commission: 
H. Graham Crocker 
Minister of Youth and Welfare: Hon. John D. MacCallum 
Minister of Fisheries: Hon. Ernest Richard 
Provincial Secretary: Hon. Joseph E. Le Blanc 
Attorney-General: Bernard A. Jean 


SUPREME COURT 
Appeal Division and Chancery Division 
Chief Justice: Hon. G. F. G. Bridges 


_  Puisne Judges: 
Hon. L. McC. Ritchie; Hon. W. J. West: Hon. R. V. Limerick 
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Queen’s Bench Division 
Puisne Judges: 
Chief Justice: Hon. A. J. Cormier 
Hon. Albany Robichaud Hon. J. A. Pichette Hon. J. P. Barry 
Hon. W. A. I. Anglin Hon. D. M. Dickson 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
Judges: Hon. R. V. Limerick and Hon. W. J. West 
District Judge in Admiralty 


Judge: Hon. W. A. I. Anglin 
Deputy Judge: His Honour R. D. Kierstead 


QUEBEC 

SITUATION AND POPULATION 

Quebec lies on both sides of the Lower St Lawrence and extends from the 
New England states of the U.S.A. to the Davis Straits. Its area is 594,860 square 
miles. The estimated population in June 1966 was 5,744,000 of whom over 
2,300,000 lived in greater Montreal, the world’s largest inland port, which is 
located at the confluence of the Ottawa and St Lawrence Rivers 1,000 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean. The capital city is Quebec, which had a population of 
171,979 in 1961. The population of greater Quebec was 357,568 in 1961 and was 
estimated at 392,000 on Ist June 1965. 


HISTORY 
(For the history of Quebec see page 96 ef seq.) 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a bi-cameral Legislature, the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Asserrbly. The Legislative Council consists of 24 members nominated for life 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 108 elected 
members and, like the Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward Bills 
relating to administrative matters and the amendment or repeal of existing laws. 
A Bill to be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent 
of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly can bring forward money Bills. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
At the last General Election held on Sth June 1966 the Union Nationale 
Party obtained 56 seats, Liberals 50 and Independents 2. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, pc 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Prime Minister, President of the Executive Council, Minister of 
Federal-Provincial Affairs and Minister of Natural Resources: 
Hon. Daniel Johnson 
Minister of Education and Minister of Justice: Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Paul Dozois 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Industry and Commerce: 
Hon. Maurice Bellemare 
Minister of Revenue: Hon. Raymond Johnston 
Minister of Transport and Communications: Hon. Fernand Lizotte 
Minister of Lands and Forests: Hon. Claude Gosselin 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public Works: 
Hon. Fernand Lafontaine 
Provincial Secretary: Hon. Yves Gabias 
Minister of Health and Minister of Family and Social Welfare: 
Hon. Jean-Paul Cloutier 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game: Hon. Gabriel Loubier 
Minister of Cultural Affairs: Hon. Jean-Noél Tremblay 
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Minister of Agriculture and Colonisation: Hon. Clément Vincent 
Minister without Portfolio (Municipal Affairs): Hon. Francis Boudreau 
Minister without Portfolio (Industry and Commerce): 
Hon. Edgard Charbonneau 
Minister without Portfolio (Public Works): Hon. Armand Russell 
Minister without Portfolio (Justice): Hon. Armand Maltais 
Minister without Portfolio (Health): Hon. Dr. Roch Boivin 
Minister without Portfolio (Education): Hon. Marcel Masse 
Minister without Portfolio (Family and Social Welfare): 
Hon. Francois-Eugéne Mathieu 
Minister without Portfolio (Highways): Hon. Paul Allard 
CourRT OF QUEEN’S BENCH 
Montreal 
Chief Justice of Quebec: Hon. Lucien Tremblay 
Puisne Judges (Montreal): 
Hon. Paul C. Casey Hon. George R. W. Owen Hon. Elie Salvas 
Hon. G. M. Hyde Hon. George R. Hon. Roger Brossard 
Hon. Gabriel Edouard Rinfret Montgomery 
Puisne Judges (Quebec): 
Hon. Garon Pratte Hon. Fernand Choquette Hon. Antoine Rivard 
Hon. André Taschereau 
SUPERIOR COURT 
Montreal 
Associate Chief Justice: Hon. G. S. Challies 
Judges: 
Hon. F. T. Collins Hon. Georges F. Reid Hon. J. A. Meunier 
Hon. F. Caron Hon. Ignace Deslauriers Hon. Fernand Legault 
Hon. A. I. Smith Hon. Jean St Germain Hon. André Nadeau 
Hon. H. Perrier Hon. Maurice Cousineau Hon. Francois Auclair 
Hon. André Demers Hon. Philippe Lamarre Hon. Albert Mayrand 
Hon. E. Tellier Hon. G. B. Puddicombe Hon. Peter V. Shorteno 
Hon. H. Batshaw Hon. Benjamin Robinson Hon. W. Austin Johnson 
Hon. C. E. Ferland Hon. F. Raymond Hannen Hon. Paul Trepanier 
Hon. André Monpetit Hon. Maurice Archambault Hon. J. C. Yves Leduc 
Hon. J. P. Charbonneau Hon. René Duranleau Hon. Philippe Pothier 
Hon. Claude Prévost Hon. James E. Mitchell Hon. B. de L. Bourgeois 
Hon. R. Ouimet Hon. Paul Langlois Hon. Albert Leblanc 
Hon. P. E. Coté Hon. Edouard Martel Hon. J. Brendan O’Connor 
Quebec 
Chief Justice: Hon. Frederic Dorion 
Judges: 
Hon. Eugéne Marquis Hon. Paul R. Miquelon Hon. Edouard Laliberte 
Hon. Gerard Lacroix Hon. J. Robert Beaudoin Hon. Georges Pelletier 
Hon. William Morin Hon. Yves Bernier Hon. G. R. Fournier 
Hon. Paul Lesage Hon. Gerard Corriveau Hon. Gabriel Roberge 
Hon. Antoine Lacourciere Hon. Charles A. Cannon Hon. Pierre Letarte 


Sherbrooke District 
Judges: 
Hon. W. E. Mitchell; Hon. Evender Veilleux; Hon. J. A. Louis-Philippe Cliche; 
Hon. C. R. Desmarais 
Three Rivers District 
Judges: 
Hon. Jean Louis Marchand; Hon. Roger Laroche; Hon. J. A. M. Crete 


Amos (Abitibi) District 


Judge: 
Hon. Henri Drouin; Hon. Charles N. Barbes 


Hull District 
Judges: 
Hon. Paul Ste Marie; Hon. J. N. R. Boucher; Hon. Francois Chevalier 
Chicoutimi District 
Judge: Hon. T. McNicoll 
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Rimouski District 
Judge: Hon. Leon Casgrain 


Rouyn District 
Judge: Hon. Leopold Larouche 


St Maurice District 
Judge: Hon. René Hamel 
District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. A. J. Smith, Montreal 
Deputy Judge in Admiralty: Hon. Yves Bernier, Quebec 


ONTARIO 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 


The Province stretches 1,000 miles from east to west, from Quebec to the 
Prairies, and 1,050 miles from south to north, from the Great Lakes to Hudson 
Bay. Its area is 412,582 square miles, and the population in 1961 was 6,236,092, 
about one-third of the total population of Canada. The capital is Toronto, the 
population of which was 672,407 in 1961, metropolitan Toronto having a 
population of 1,824,481. The population of the Province at Ist June 1966 was 
estimated at 6,895,000. Metropolitan Toronto had an estimated population of 
2,066,000 in 1965. 


HISTORY 
(For the history of Ontario see page 96 ef seq.) 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. The House of Assembly, the single-chamber 
Legislature of the province, is composed of 108 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. 7 


THE GOVERNMENT 


The last election was held on 25th September 1963, the Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party obtaining 77 seats, the Liberal Party 24, the New Democratic Party 7. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. William Earle Rowe 


Executive CouNCIL 
Premier and President of the Council: Hon. John Parmenter Robarts 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. James Noble Allan 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. Thomas Ray Connell 
Minister of Health: Hon. Matthew Bulloch Dymond 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Joseph Wilfrid Spooner 
Minister of Public Welfare: Hon. John Yaremko 
Minister of Mines: Hon. George Calvin Wardrope 
Minister of Financial and Commercial Affairs: Hon. Henry Leslie Rowntree 
Minister of Reform Institutions: Hon. Allan Grossman 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. William Atcheson Stewart 
Provincial Treasurer: Hon. Charles Steel MacNaughton 
Minister of Transport: Hon. Irwin Haskett 
Minister of Tourism and Information: Hon. James Alexander Charles Auld 
_Minister of Education and University Affairs: Hon. William Grenville Davis 
Minister of Energy and Resources Management: Hon. John Richard Simonett 
Minister of Economics and Development: Hon. Stanley John Randall 
Attorney-General: Hon. Arthur Allison Wishart 
Minister of eye Hon. George Ellis Gomme 
and Minister of Citizenship: Hon. Robert Welch 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Dalton A. Bales 
Minister of Lands and Forests: Hon. René Brunelle 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Thomas Wells 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Darcy McKeough 


Provincial 
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SUPREME COURT OF ONTARIO 
CourRT OF APPEAL FOR ONTARIO 


Toronto 
Chief Justice of Ontario: Hon. Dana H. Porter 
Justices of Appeal: 
Hon John B. Aylesworth Hon. G. A. McGillivray Hon. D. C. Wells 
Hon. F. G. MacKay Hon. Arthur Kelly Hon. G T. Evans 
Hon. Walter Frank Hon. J. L. McLennan Hon. Bora Laskin 
Schroeder 
H1GH CourtT oF JUSTICE FOR ONTARIO 
Chief Justice: Hon. G. A. Gale 

Justices: 
Hon. John Leonard Wilson Hon. J. F. Donnelly Hon. A. H. Lieff 
Hon. R. I. Ferguson Hon. D. R. Morand Hon. J. W. Brooke 
Hon. J. M. King Hon. W. D. Parker Hon. A. R. Jessup 
Hon. Charles D. Stewart Hon. E. A. Richardson Hon. F. T. McDermott 
Hon. Eric G. Moorhouse Hon. Neil C. Fraser Hon. W. A. Donohue 
Hon. E. G. Thompson Hon. Campbell Grant Hon. W. J. Henderson 
Hon. Leo A. Landreville Hon. S. H. S. Hughes Hon. H. A. Stark 
Hon. S. N. Schatz Hon. E. L. Haines Hon. E. P_ Hartt 


District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. D. C. Wells 
Surrogate Judge in Admiralty: A. S. Marriott 


MANITOBA 


SITUATION AND POPULATION 

Manitoba was the first of the prairie Provinces to be formed, and when created 
in 1870 included only a small area south of Lake Winnipeg. In 1912 it was 
increased to its present size of 251,000 square miles. The estimated population 
of the Province at Ist June 1966 was 958,000 and of metropolitan Winnipeg, the 
provincial capital 490,000 in 1965. 


HISTORY 

Manitoba was formed from the territory, including the Red River Colony, 
which formed part of Rupert’s Land, granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
when it received a Royal Charter in 1670. It became a Province of the Canadian 
Federation by legislative enactments taking effect on the 15th July 1870. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Manitoba consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Execu- 
tive Council, at present composed of 13 members, and a Legislative Assembly 
of 57 members elected for a statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

At the last General Election held on 23rd June 1966 the Conservative Party 
secured 31 seats, the Liberal Party 14, the New Democratic Party 11 and the 
Social Credit Party 1 seat. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Richard S. Bowles 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of Dominion-Provincial Relations 
and Minister charged with the administration of the Manitoba Development 
Authority Act: Hon. Dufferin Roblin 
Provincial Treasurer, Minister charged with the administration of the Insurance 
Act and Minister of Mines and Natural Resources: 

Hon. Edward Gurney Vaux Evans 
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Provincial Secretary, Minister of Public Works, Minister of Public Utilities 
and Minister in all other offices to which, and under all statutes under 
which, he has been appointed or designated as minister: 

Hon. Stewart E. McLean 
Attorney-General and Minister of Tourism and Recreation: 

Hon. Sterling Rufus Lyon 
Minister of Education: Hon. George Johnson 
Minister of Welfare: Hon. John B. Carroll 
Minister of Health: Hon. Charles H. Witney 
Minister of Highways: Hon. Walter Weir 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Obie Baizley 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Robert G. Smellie 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Maitland Bernard Steinkopf 
Minister of Urban Development and Municipal Affairs: Hon. Thelma Forbes 

Minister of Industry and Commerce: Hon. Sidney Spivak 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation: Hon. Harry Enns 


CourT OF APPEAL 
Chief Justice: Hon. C. C. Miller 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. I. Schultz Hon. R. D. Guy 
Hon. Samuel Freedman Hon. A. M. Monnin 


COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH 
Chief Justice: Hon. G. E. Tritschler 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. F. M. Bastin Hon. R. G. B. Dickson Hon. Louis Deniset 
Hon. |. Nitikman Hon. G. C. Hall Hon. J. E. Wilson 


Hon. C. Rhodes Smith 
District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. G. E. Tritschler 


SASKATCHEWAN 


SITUATION AND POPULATION : 
Saskatchewan lies between Manitoba and Alberta. It has an estimated area 
of 251,700 square miles. The population in 1961 was 925,181 of whom 112,141 
lived in the provincial capital, Regina. The estimated provincial population on 
Ist June 1966 was 954,000 and of Regina 126,000 in 1965S. 


HISTORY 

Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territories, the vast area under the 
jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1870, extended from Labrador 
to the Rockies and from the headwaters of the Red River to Chesterfield Inlet 
on Hudson Bay. When the Province of Manitoba was established in 1870, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company surrendered to the Government of Canada its terri- 
torial rights to the entire area. In 1882, the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created from the southern portion 
of the North-West Territories. Population in the districts increased rapidly 
during the last two decades of the nineteenth century and with it the desire for 
provincial status. This was achieved in 1905 when approximately four-fifths 
of the districts of Assiniboia and Saskatchewan and one half of the district of 
Athabaska were merged to form the present Province of Saskatchewan. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 59 members, elected for a 
statutory term of five years. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

At the last General Election held on 22nd April 1964 the Liberal Party 
secured 33 seats; the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation Party 25 and 
the Progressive Conservative Party 1 seat. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. R. L. Hanbidge 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier, President of the Executive Council and Provincial Treasurer: 
Hon. W. R. Thatcher 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. D. F. McFarlane 
Minister of Public Health: Hon. D. G. Steuart 
Attorney-General and Provincial Secretary: Hon. D. V. Heald 
Minister of Mineral Resources: Hon. A. C. Cameron 
Minister of Industry and Commerce: Hon. G. B. Grant (acting) 
Minister of Education: Hon. G. J. Trapp 
Minister of Highways and Transportation and Minister of Telephones: 
on. G. B. Grant 
Minister of Welfare: Hon. D. Boldt 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. J. C. MclIsaac 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative Development: 
Hon. L. P. Coderre 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. J. W. Gardiner 
Minister of Natural Resources: Hon. J. M. Cuelenaere 


CourT OF APPEAL 
Chief Justice: Hon. E. M. Culliton 
Puisne Judges of Appeal: 


Hon. M. J. Woods Hon. P. H. Maguire 
Hon. R. L. Brownridge Hon. R. N. Hall 


CourT OF QUEEN'S BENCH 
Chief Justice: Hon. A. H. Bence 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. M. A. MacPherson, Jr. Hon. W. A. Tucker Hon. F. W. Johnson 
Hon. C. S. Davis Hon. A. L. Sirois Hon. Raymond A. 
Hon. D. C. Disbery MacDonald 
ALBERTA 


SITUATION AND POPULATION 

Alberta lies between Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains. Its area is 
255,285 square miles, and the population in 1961 was 1,331,944 of whom 281,027 
lived in the provincial capital, Edmonton. The estimated provincial population 
on Ist June 1966 was 1,464,000 and of metropolitan Edmonton 385,000 in 1965. 


HISTORY 

Alberta was created a Province, by an enactment of the Parliament of Canada, 
on Ist September 1905 out of territory that previously had formed part of the 
North-West Territories. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Alberta consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, elected for a maximum 
period of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

At the last General Election held on 17th June 1963 the Social Credit Party 
secured 60 of the 63 redistributed seats, the Liberal Party 2 and the Coalition 
Party 1 seat. 
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LIgUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. J. W. Grant MacEwan 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier, President of the Council and Attorney-General: Hon. Ernest C. Manning 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Alfred J. Hooke 
Minister of Highways: Hon. Gordon E. Taylor 
Minister of Education: Hon. R. H. McKinnon 
Minister of Public Welfare: Hon. Leonard C. Halmrast 
Minister of Lands and Forests: eae er ee Ruste 
Provincial Treasurer: Anders O 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. Fred. “a Colborne 
Minister of Industry and Development and Minister of Mines and Minerals: 
Hon. A. Russell Patrick 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Heeproncs: Hon. Raymond Reierson 
Minister of Health: Hon. J. Donovan Ross 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Harry E. Strom 
Provincial Secretary: Hon. Ambrose Holowach 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Ira McLaughlin 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Ethel S. Wilson (Mrs.) 


SUPREME COURT 


Appellate Division 
Chief Justice of Alberta: Hon. S. B. Smith 


Judges of Appeal: 
Hon. M. M. Porter Hon. N. D. McDermid 
Hon. Horace G. Johnson Hon. James M. Cairns 
Hon. E. W. S. Kane Hon. Gordon H. Allen 


Trial Division 
Chief Justice: Hon. C. C. McLaurin 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. James M. Cairns Hon. Harold W. Riley Hon. Hugh C. Farthing 
Hon. Neil Primrose Hon. Marshall E. Manning Hon. W. J. C. Kirby 
Hon. Peter Greschuk Hon. J. V. H. Milvain Hon. Andre M. Déchené 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SITUATION AND POPULATION 

British Columbia is the westernmost Province in Canada and lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. The area (including Vancouver Island 
and Queen Charlotte Islands) is 366,255 square miles. The population in 1961 
was 1,629,082, of whom 790,165 lived in the metropolitan Vancouver area and 
154,152 in metropolitan Victoria, the capital city. The estimated population at 
Ist June 1966 was 1,862,000 and of metropolitan Vancouver 850,000 in 1965. 


HISTORY 

British Columbia is an amalgamation of four Colonial jurisdictions. Vancouver 
Island was granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company by Royal Charter in 1849, at 
which time the Crown Colony was established. In 1852 the Queen Charlotte 
Islands were established as a Lieutenant-Dependency of Vancouver Island. In 
consequence of a large migration on the discovery of gold on the Fraser and 
Thompson Rivers in 1858, the mainland Crown Colony of British Columbia was 
constituted, comprising roughly the southern half of the mainland. In 1862 the 
northern half of the mainland, including part of the present Yukon Territory, was 
established as the Territory of Stikine. In 1863 the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
British Columbia and the Stikine Territory were united under the name of British 
Columbia. In 1866 this colony of British Columbia and Vancouver Island were 
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united under the former name and in 1871 British Columbia became a province 
of Canada. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of British Columbia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 55 members elected for a 
statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

At the last General Election held on 12th September 1966 the Social Credit 
Party secured 33 seats, the New Democratic Party 16 and the Liberal Party 
6 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Major-General the Hon. G. R. Pearkes, vc, pc 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Finance: 
Hon. William Andrew Cecil Bennett 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Social Welfare: Hon. Wesley Drewett Black 
Attorney-General and Minister of Commercial Transport: Hon. Robert William Bonner 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Water Resources: Hon. Ray Gillis Williston 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Francis Xavier Richter 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources: Hon. Donald Leslie Brothers 
Minister of Highways: Hon. Philip Arthur Gaglardi 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Education: Hon. Leslie Raymond Peterson 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade and Commerce: 
Hon. Ralph Raymond Loffmark 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Daniel Robert John Campbell 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital Insurance: Hon. Eric Charles Fitzgerald Martin 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. William Neelands Chant 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation: Hon. William Kenneth Kiernan 


CourRT OF APPEAL 
Chief Justice of British Columbia: Hon. Henry Irvine Bird 


Justices of Appeal: 


Hon. H. W. Davey Hon. A. E. Lord Hon. Ernest B. Bull 
Hon. T. G. Norris Hon. H. A. Maclean Hon. A. E. Branca 
Hon. C. W. Tysoe Hon. M. M. McFarlane 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. J. O. Wilson 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. J. G. Ruttan Hon. R. A. Wootton Hon. G. Gould 

Hon. T. W. Brown Hon. J. S. Aikins Hon. Thomas A. Dohm 
Hon. F. K. Collins Hon. V. L. Dryer Hon. J. A. Macdonald 
Hon. D. R. Verchere Hon. N. T. Memetz Hon. P. D. Seaton 
Hon. F. C. Munroe Hon. G. F. Gregory 


District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. T. G. Norris 
Deputy Judge in Admiralty: Hon: C. W. Tysoe 


THE TERRITORIES OF CANADA 


The areas over which the Hudson’s Bay Company had trading rights, known 
as Rupert’s Land and the North Western Territory, were transferred by Britain 
to the Dominion of Canada with effect from 15th July 1870 and were adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. To this was added on Ist September 1880 all 
the remaining British territories to the north, including the polar islands. As set 
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out on page 110, several Provinces were formed from this vast area, and other 
parts of it were transferred to existing Provinces. However, one third of the area 
of Canada still lies outside the Provinces, and is divided into two Territories, 
each administered directly by the Canadian Government. 


YUKON TERRITORY 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 
The Yukon Territory covers 207,076 square miles. The population of the 
Territory has increased in the past few years, particularly in the Whitehorse 
district, and was 14,628 at the 1961 Census, including 2,167 Indians. On Ist June 
1966 the estimated population was 15,000. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898 as the result of 
development in the mining industry, the Klondike gold strike and the consequent 
influx of population. The local Government consists of a Federal Government 
Commissioner and an elected Council of seven members with a three-year 
tenure of office. The members shown below were elected in 1961. The Council, 
which was increased from five to seven under an Amendment of the Yukon Act 
in 1960, usually meets twice a year in Whitehorse, which is the seat of local 
government. The Council elects its own Speaker. A Territorial Ordinance passed 
at the Third Session 1960 provides for seven electoral districts. The Commissioner 
administers the government of the Territory under instructions from the 
Governor-General in Council or the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances 
dealing with the imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, 
establishment of territorial offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, 
education, issue of licences, incorporation of ccmpanies, solemnisation of 
marriage, property and civil rights, administration of justice, and generally 
dealing with matters of a local and private nature in the Territory. One member 
represents the interests of the Yukon in the Federal House of Commons. 

The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, has the responsibility for the general administration of 
the natural resources of the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department 
maintains lands and mining offices at four points in the Territory. Other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government, including the Department of 
Justice, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Departments of National 
Defence, Energy, Mines and Resources, National Revenue, Transport, Post 
Office, Agriculture, Fisheries, Public Works, and the Unemployment Insurance 

Commission also maintain offices in the Yukon Territory. 


Commissioner: G. R. Cameron 
Members of Council: 

R. Mackinnon (Carmacks-Kluane); G. O. Shaw (Dawson); F. G. Southam (Mayo); 
D. Taylor (Watson Lake); Herbert E. Boyd (Whitehorse East); K. Thompson (Whitehorse 
North); J. Watt (Whitehorse South) 

Officers of Council: 

Territorial Secretary and Clerk of the Council: H. J. Taylor 
Legal Adviser: C. P. Hughes 
Territorial Treasurer: K. McKenzie 
Territorial Court: 

Judge: Hon. John Parker 


E* 
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Court OF APPEAL 
Judges of the Territorial Court: 
Chief Justice of British Columbia 
Justices of Appeal of British Columbia 
Judges of the Territorial Courts of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


SITUATION AND POPULATION 

The Northwest Territories comprise those parts of the former Rupert’s Land 
and the North-West Territories which remained after the formation of the 
Yukon Territory, the formation of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
the expansion of British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. It consists 
of the greater part of Canada which lies to the north of 60°N. latitude. It 
includes the principal islands in Hudson and James Bays, the Canadian Arctic 
Archipelago and the Queen Elizabeth Islands, which stretch to 83°N. latitude. 
The total area is about 1,304,903 square miles and the population at the 1961 
census was 22,998, of which 5,256 were Indians and 7,977 were Eskimos. On 
Ist June 1966 the estimated population was 26,000. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The seat of government of the Northwest Territories is Ottawa. For admini- 
strative purposes the Territories were subdivided into the Districts of Mackenzie 
(the western mainland), Keewatin (the eastern mainland) and Franklin (the 
northern islands) by Order in Council of the 16th March 1918 which became 
effective on Ist January 1920. Under the Canadian Northwest Territories Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 331), the Government of the Territories is administered by a 
Commissioner, appointed by the Governor-General in Council, aided by a 
Council of 9 members, 4 of whom are elected and 5 appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances 
for the government of the Territories under instructions from the Governor- 
General in Council or the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
subject to any Act of the Federal Parliament applying to the Territories, respect- 
ing such matters as direct taxation to raise revenue, establishment and tenure of 
territorial offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, administration of 
justice, issue of licences, education, public health, property and civil rights, and 
generally respecting all matters of a local nature. The Council meets once each 
year in the Territories and at least once each year at Ottawa. The Mackenzie 
District is represented by one Member in the Federal House of Commons. 

The resources of the Territories, except game, remain under the control of the 
Federal Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commis- 
sioner in Council and the management of resources under federal legislation are 
conducted by the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Administrative offices are located at 
a number of centres in the Territories including Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Hay 
River, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay. 


Commissioner: B. G. Sivertz 
Deputy Commissioner: Stuart M. Hodgson 


Members of Council: 
Appointed: Stuart M. Hodgson (Deputy Commissioner); Frank Vallée; 
Hugh Campbell; Robert N. Harvey; Abraham Okp ik 
Elected: Lyle R. Trimble (Mackenzie Delta); John W. Goodall (Mackenzie River); Peter 
Baker (Mackenzie North); Robert Porritt (Mackenzie South) 
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Officers of the Council: 
Secretary: F. H. i a 
Legal Adviser: Dr Hugo Fischer 
Territorial Court: 
Judge: Hon. W. G. Morrow 


CourT OF APPEAL 


Judges of the Territorial Court: 
Chief Justice of Alberta 
Justices of pppes of Alberta 
Judges of the Territorial Court of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


lies between meridians of longitude 113° 9’ E. and 153° 39’ E.. Its northern 

and southern limits are the parallels of latitude 10° 41’ S. and 43° 39’ S.. It 
is bounded on the west by the Indian Ocean and on the east by the Coral and 
Tasman Seas of the South Pacific Ocean, to the north by the Timor and Arafura 
Seas and to the south by the Indian Ocean. The name Australia is derived from 
the Latin australis, meaning southern, a name commonly used in early times 
for regions south of the equator. In the sixteenth century geographers used the 
name ‘Terra Australis’ to describe a continent which they thought must exist in 
the South Pacific. The east coast of Australia was named New South Wales by 
Captain Cook but when it was realized that this and New Holland, the name by 
which the west coast was known, formed one land mass, the word Australia 
began to be used, and was first given official recognition in April 1817 when 
Governor Macquarie of New South Wales used the word in his correspondence. 

The Commonwealth of Australia comprises the six federated States of New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania, each of which has its own Government, and two internal territories, 
the Australian Capital Territory, which is the seat of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and the Northern Territory; both Territories are administered by the 
Commonwealth Government. 

Australia’s external territories, administered by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, are Ashmore and Cartier Islands (which are administered as part of tho 
Northern Territory), Papua, Norfolk Island, the Australian Antarctic Territory, 
Heard Island and McDonald Island, Cocos (Keeling) Islands and Christmas 
Island (in the Indian Ocean). Macquarie island, the only other external 
Australian territory, is administered by Tasmania. The Commonwealth 
Government also administers the Trust Territories of New Guinea and Nauru, 
the latter on behalf of the joint administering authority which consists of the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand and Britain. (The external territories 
are dealt with in Part VI of this volume). 

The total area of the Commonwealth is 2,967,880 square miles. Almost three- 
quarters of the land mass is a vast ancient plateau, averaging about 1,000 feet 
above sea level. There is a large portion of lowland with an elevation of less than 
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500 feet which is, in one place, below sea level. A third division is the eastern 
highlands belt, featuring a chain of elevated plateaux extending from north to 
south along the eastern boundary. This highland is known as the Great Dividing 
Range. The dominating structural division—the Great Western Plateau—has a 
few high tablelands and ridges such as the Kimberleys Region, Hamersley, 
Macdonnell and Musgrave Ranges. The Hamersley Range contains Western 
Australia’s highest peak, Mount Bruce (4,024 feet). The Northern Territory’s 
highest point is Mount Zeil (4,950 feet) in the Macdonnell Ranges, and South 
Australia’s highest is Mount Woodroffe (5,000 feet) in the Musgrave Ranges. 
Ayers Rock, 1,100 feet high, a huge monolith rising from the central Australian 
desert with a circumference of six miles, is sometimes referred to as the ‘largest 
stone in the world’. The Great Dividing Range stretches from Cape York in 
Queensland to the southern seaboard of Tasmania, but despite the name the 
mountains of the Divide are relatively low. In the north and central sections they 
rarely exceed 5,000 feet. The rugged south-eastern area, known as the Australian 
Alps, is higher with peaks of over 6,000 feet. This area contains some of Australia’s 
highest land, together with its highest peak, Mount Kosciusko (7,316 feet). The 
Great Divide also provides the highest points in Queensland, Victoria and 
Tasmania. These peaks are respectively Mount Bartle Frere (5,287 feet); Mount 
Bogong (6,516 feet) and Mount Ossa (5,305 feet). 

Australia does not possess any extensive inland river system. The greater part 
of the continent lies within the southern arid belt between latitudes 15° and 35° S. 
The largest river system is the Murray River and its tributaries which drain about 
414,000 square miles, including a large part of southern Queensland, the major 
part of New South Wales and much of Victoria. The river rises in the Australian 
Alps and flows westward to form for 1,200 miles the boundary between New 
South Wales and Victoria. After flowing 400 miles through South Australia it 
discharges into the sea at Lake Alexandrina. With its tributaries (the Darling, 
the Murrumbidgee, the Lachlan and many smaller rivers in New South Wales, 
and the Goulburn, Ovens, Campaspe and other rivers in Victoria) the Murray 
has an estimated flow of some 12,000,000 acre feet annually. Most of the rivers 
of the central interior flow only after heavy rains, while the majority of Australia’s 
coastal rivers are short with moderate rates of flow, although the monsoon 
season in the north of the country can augment the discharge rate enormously. 
Australia’s largest reservoir is the man-made Lake Eucumbene in the Snowy 
Mountains area of New South Wales with a capacity of 3,860,000 acre feet. 
Other large lakes include Lake Corangamite (Victoria) 80 square miles in area; 
Great Lake (Tasmania) and the Gippsland Lakes (Victoria). The largest lake in 
Australia is Lake Eyre which covers an area of about 4,000 square miles with 
neighbouring Lake Eyre South. However, this lake in central Australia is 
generally dry with its bed covered with salt. This is true of many of the lakes of 
inland Australia, which, although big in area, often contain no water except 
after infrequent rain. The four seasons in Australia are: Spring, September to 
November; Summer, December to February; Autumn, March to May; and 
Winter, June to August. In most parts January is the hottest month but in 
Tasmania and Southern Victoria February is hotter while in the tropical north 
(probably because of the cooling monsoon rains occurring in late summer) 
December is the hottest month. In northern Australia the year is divided into the 
usual tropical divisions of dry and wet seasons, with the wet season occurring in 
summer and the heaviest rain in January, February and March. On the coast, 
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where rainfall is often abundant, the temperature extremes are limited by the 
moist atmosphere whereas in the dry inland areas the extremes extend in propor- 
tion to the distance from the seaboard. Central and southern Queensland are 
sub-tropical. Farther south there are the warm temperate regions of north and 
central New South Wales and the cooler areas of Victoria, south-west Western 
Australia and Tasmania, with rainfall distributed throughout the year and 
increasing in winter. Australia’s coldest regions are the highlands and tablelands 
of Tasmania and the south-east corner of the mainland. Australia’s regular 
winter snowfalls occur in the highlands of these areas. Mean temperatures 
(Fahrenheit) of the hottest months for some of the various state capitals, showing 
the coldest months in brackets, are: Sydney 72:1 (54-1); Brisbane 77:3 (59-0); 
Perth 74:3 (55-4); Darwin 85-7 (77:2); Melbourne 68-3 (49-4); Adelaide 73-7 
(52-7); Hobart 62:2 (46:6); and the Federal Capital, Canberra 69-2 (42-8). The 
heaviest rainfall occurs on the north coast of Queensland (up to 160 inches) and 
in western Tasmania (up to 140 inches). A vast area of the interior, however, 
stretching from the far west of New South Wales and south-west Queensland to 
the western seaboard of Western Australia has a rainfall below 10 inches a year. 
Between these regions of heavy and very low rainfall are the extensive areas 
which experience useful to good rains, ranging from 10 to 50 inches a year. 

At 30th June 1966 the population was estimated to be 11,473,785. In addition 
there were an estimated 40,000 to 45,000 full blood aborigines, whose nomadic 
habits, and in some cases remoteness, have prevented a complete census. In 1965 
the birth and death rates were 19-61 per 1,000 and 8-78 per 1,000 respectively. 
English is the official language and used by the population except for small 
minorities of the foreign-born. There are, however, many aboriginal languages: 
it is believed that at the time of the beginning of white settlement there were 
about 500. Many attempts have been made in the past to link the Australian 
languages with other parts of the world, i.e., South India, the Andaman Islands 
and Africa, but without success. It is now considered possible to explain 
the multiple form of languages on the basis of a single original. As yet a final 
grouping of the languages among themselves has not been achieved, and the 
following are the main groups which are clear at present: The prefixing languages 
of the Kimberleys and North Australian Regions; the languages of the Western 
Desert; the Aranda Group of Central Australia; the Victorian languages and the 
languages of Eastern Australia. Some 99 per cent of the population profess the 
Christian faith of various denominations. Primary education is available free 
throughout Australia. Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
14-16 years; the permissible school-leaving age varies slightly between State 
and State. Education, except in the Territories, is controlled by the State Govern- 
ments. In addition to the free Government schools, there are church and private 
schools, most of which charge fees. There are special schools, Government and 
non-Government, for the handicapped. Secondary education throughout Aus- 
tralia is extensive, covering a period of five to six years (again varying between 
the States) and including High (Grammar) and Technical schools to University 
entrance, plus numerous specialist schools and colleges in such particular fields 
as business and commerce, agriculture and home science. University and other 
tertiary education, including post-graduate institutions, is also extensive. 
Illiteracy is virtually non-existent in Australia, except for a minute percentage 
of persons so handicapped as to be ineducable. Some newly arrived immigrants 
know little English, but literacy in their own language is one of the requirements 
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for entry to the country. A special education system helps them adjust to the 
new language. 

Population figures at 30th June 1966 for the various states, together with their 
capitals, were estimated as follows: New South Wales 4,233,759 (Sydney 
2,356,000); Victoria 3,242,891 (Melbourne 2,121,900); Queensland 1,615,802 
(Brisbane 677,000); South Australia 1,063,214 (Adelaide 600,200); Western 
Australia 817,815 (Perth 445,000); Tasmania 378,900 (Hobart 123,967); 
Australian Capital Territory 92,970 (Canberra 85,779); Northern Territory 
35,708 (Darwin 16,881). Some other principal towns are Newcastle (222,390); 
(Greater) Wollongong 150,830; Geelong 101,580; Launceston 59,440; Ballarat 
57,980; Townsville 56,250. 

There are about 66 ports of commercial significance in Australia, the principal 
being associated with State capital cities and industrial centres. In terms of cargo 
tonnage (weight and measurement combined) discharged and shipped in 1964-65, 
the 15 largest ports are:— Sydney (including Botany Bay) 15,921,739 tons; 
Melbourne 10,474,418 tons; Newcastle 7,950,424 tons; Fremantle (including 
Kwinana) 7,742,908 tons; Port Kembla 7,399,459 tons; Geelong 6,615,907 tons; 
Whyalla 4,904,542 tons; Port Adelaide 3,289,444 tons; Brisbane 3,125,872 tons; 
Port Stanvac 2,055,015 tons; Yampi 1,514,402 tons; Hobart 1,331,857 tons; 
Gladstone 1,300,444 tons; Port Pirie 1,331,857 tons; Launceston 877,717 tons. 
The principal shipping companies are: The Australian National Line, the Union 
Steamship Co. of New Zealand, the Associated Steamships Pty. Ltd., the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., Messrs. Burns Philp & Co. Ltd., The State Shipping 
Service of Western Australia, Messrs. Wm. Holyman and Sons Pty., Ltd., and 
the Ampol Petroleum Ltd. 

There are major airports within or near all capital cities and most of the larger 
cities and towns. All capital city airports cater for overseas, inter-State and intra- 
State services. The armed services—Navy, Army and Air Force—maintain their 
own bases, catering for their special needs. Twelve major international airlines 
operate regular services to and from Australia. At May 1966, there were 642 
licensed civil airports. The principal airports, with length of main runway in 
feet and distance from the centre of the city in miles, are Sydney, 8,300 (5): 
the Kingsford Smith Airport at Sydney is being extended into Botany Bay and a 
new 8,500 feet runway is scheduled for use by 1968; Melbourne 6,100 (8); a 
second major airport of international standard is at present under construction 
at Tullamarine near Melbourne and is scheduled to come into use in 1967; it 
occupies an area of 5,300 acres and will have runways of about 8,500 feet and 
7,500 feet with fast turn-outs, modern terminal buildings and the latest in air 
navigation facilities—Melbourne’s present airport, Essendon, cannot be further 
extended because of the surrounding city; Brisbane 7,760 (4); Perth 6,900 (6); 
Darwin 11,000 (3-5); Adelaide 6,850 (4); Canberra 6,800 (3); Hobart 5,800 (10). 
Airport extension work is in progress at a number of centres in the various states, 
including, for example, Hobart, Tasmania, where the existing 5,800 feet runway 
will be lengthened to 6,500 feet. The principal Australian airline is Qantas 
Empire Airways Limited based on Sydney, operating a round-the-world service 
of 81,994 miles. Eleven airlines operate inter-State, intra-State and feeder 
services throughout Australia and the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, over 
a network of 95,000 miles. Two major operators are Trans-Australia Airlines 
(TAA) owned and operated by the Trans-Australia Airlines Commission, a 
statutory body formed for the purpose by the Federal Government, and Anscett- 
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ANA, the major airlines subsidiary of Ansett Transport Industries Ltd., (ATI), 
a multi-company organisation engaged in road and air travel, hotels and motels, 
tourism, manufacturing and television. The TAA is Australia’s largest domestic 
airline, operating a fleet of 72 aircraft (including some helicopters) over a route 
network of 32,129 miles and carrying about 1,800,000 passengers a year. The 
ATI airlines group consists of seven airlines, operating a fleet of more than 109 
aircraft (including eight helicopters), and covers about 57,000 miles carrying 
about 1,600,000 passengers a year. Connellan Airways Limited operates a fleet 
of 16 aircraft over a network of 12,289 miles; East-West Airlines Ltd. operate a 
fleet of about six aircraft over a network of 3,918 miles and the Papuan Air 
Transport operate DC.3, Cessna and Piaggio type aircraft over a network of 
1,618 miles in the territory of Papua and New Guinea. 

Australia has 558,000 miles of highways and roads. Road transport, freight 
and passenger, is a major industry. Apart from the freight and passenger carrying 
services, Australian highways and roads carry a heavy traffic of private auto- 
mobiles: the ratio of automobiles to population is approximately 1:3. 

Route mileage of Australian railways at 30th June 1965 totalled 25,041. The 
major railways are: Commonwealth Railways (2,252 route miles of standard 
gauge, 4 feet 84 inches); New South Wales Government Railways (6,055 route 
miles of standard gauge); Victoria Government Railways (4,211 route miles of 
5 feet 3 inches gauge except for 187 miles of standard gauge lines from Albury, 
N.S.W. to Melbourne); Queensland Government Railways (5,785 route miles 
of 3 feet 6 inches gauge except for 613 miles of standard gauge linking Brisbane and 
Sydney); South Australia Government Railways (2,505 route miles—two gauges 
are used: 5 feet 3 inches and 3 feet 6 inches); Western Australia Government 
Railways (3,733 route miles of 3 feet 6 inches gauge except for standard gauge 
transcontinental link between Kalgoorlie and Perth); Tasmania Government 
Railways (500 route miles of 3 fcet 6 inches gauge). The Commonwealth 
Railways conduct the services over the Transcontinental Railway (Port Pirie, 
South Australia, to Kalgoorlie, Western Australia); the Central Australian 
Railway (Port Augusta, South Australia, and Hawker, South Australia, and 
between Maree, South Australia and Alice Springs, Northern Territory) and 
between Queanbeyan, New South Wales and Canberra, Australian Capital 
Territory. There is a Federal Government sponsored programme for the con- 
version of major lines to standard gauge. Diesel-electric, electric and diesel 
traction prevail, although a few steam locomotives still survive. 

At 30th June 1966 there were 69 National Broadcasting Stations and 111 
Commercial Stations; with 34 National Stations providing television facilities 
and 39 Commercial Television Stations. More television stations are being 
developed with the aim of bringing this medium to more than 95 per cent of 
the population. 

A wide range of primary and secondary industry products is produced in 
Australia. The main primary products are wool, wheat and flour, meat, dairy 
products, sugar, fruit and a number of minerals including lead, zinc, copper, 
coal, iron ore, gold and bauxite. Secondary industry production ts diverse and 
includes engineering products, motor vehicles, chemicals, textiles, domestic 
appliances, newsprint and petroleum products. 

Total expenditures of the Federal Government in 1965-66 were $5,379,710,000 
and receipts were $5,128,628,000. 
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Australia has under way a programme of 420 major national development 
works at an estimated cost on completion of $2,322,000,000. The types of 
project and their estimated cost is as follows: Water conservation, supply, 
irrigation and drainage (76) $582,000,000; electricity generation (17) 
$868,000,000; electricity transmission (71) $85,000,000; gas (6) $4,000,000; 
railways (33) $158,000,000; roads and bridges (109) $275,000,000; ports (58) 
$221,000,000; airports (14) $40,000,000; telecommunications (36) $85,000,000. 
These are in addition to the $800,000,000 Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric- 
Irrigation Scheme in southern New South Wales, which is now almost two thirds 
complete, ahead of schedule, and on which some $514,000,000 to 30th June 1966 
has already been expended. Latest estimated completion date for the undertaking, 
which began in 1949, is 1974. The Snowy scheme will provide about 5,000,000 
acre feet of water storage in nine major dams with 100 miles of tunnels, more than 
80 miles of aqueducts and ten power stations in addition to making 1,000,000 
acre feet of irrigation water available each year. The planned capacity of the 
Snowy Hydro-Electric Scheme is 4,000,000 Kw., of which 660,000 are already 
available. 

Some of the largest projects are the Munmorah and Vales Point power stations 
in New South Wales and the Hazelwood power station in Victoria. Munmorah 
was completed at a cost of $140,000,000; Vales Point was completed at a cost 
of almost $100,000,000 and Hazelwood is estimated to cost $232,000,000. 
Liddell Power Station, New South Wales, is under construction at an estimated 
cost of $200,000,000. It will have a capacity of 2,000,000 Kw. 

Australia Day, 26th January, commemorates the landing and commencement 
of settlement at Sydney Cove by Governor Phillip on 26th January 1788. It is 
celebrated as a public holiday throughout Australia. 


HISTORY 


The first known landing by a European on the shores of Australia was by 
William Janz who, in the service of the Dutch, came ashore on the west coast of 
Cape York Peninsula in 1606 in the belief that it was part of New Guinea. At 
about the same time Louis de Torres, a Spaniard from Peru, passed through the 
straits which now bear his name. A few years later the Dutch discovered that it 
was quicker and healthier to approach Java by sailing with the westerly trade 
winds 3,000 miles eastwards from the Cape and then turning north. It was not 
long before one of their Captains, Dirk Hartog, overshot his turning point and 
sighted the west coast of Australia at Shark Bay. Thenceforth a number of 
ships touched on the coast, which was found to be barren and inhospitable. 
The Dutch named it New Holland. 

In 1642 the Dutch sent Abel Tasman to explore further. Picking up the 
westerlies south of Mauritius, he sailed past the south coast without sighting 
it and landed on what is now Tasmania, which he named Van Diemen’s Land 
after the Governor-General in Batavia. Continuing eastwards, he discovered 
New Zealand before returning to Java round the north of New Guinea. A 
further voyage in the following year to the north coast confirmed the Dutch 
East India Company’s view that no profit was to be obtained from the new 
land, and further exploration was abandoned. The British Admiralty were 
equally unimpressed by reports of the voyages of Dampier to the west and 
north-west in 1688 and 1699. 
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For seventy years no further exploration took place, but at the end of that 
period a growing interest in Pacific exploration led the British Admiralty 
to send an expedition under James Cook, with the scientist Sir Joseph Banks, 
to look for the fabled southern Continent, the Terra Australis, in the south 
Pacific. Failing to find this, Cook charted the shores of New Zealand and then 
made a landfall at Botany Bay. Sailing north along the coast, he took possession 
of the land as New South Wales. The British Government at first doubted 
the value of the new land, but later, on favourable reports by Sir Joseph Banks 
of its fertility, decided that it would be a suitable place to which to send convicts 
who could no longer be sent to the American colonies. On 18th January 1788 
Governor Phillip and the first party of convicts arrived at Botany Bay but, after 
a few days, moved to Sydney Cove in Port Jackson. A secondary settlement was 
made at Norfolk Island. 

The land was found to be less fertile than Sir Joseph Banks had reported, 
and at first there was a danger of starvation. Once the settlements were reasonably 
secure, exploration continued and further settlements were established. Bass 
in 1798 and Flinders in 1803 completed the exploration of the south and south- 
east coast and the latter confirmed that New Holland and New South Wales 
formed part of one continent. It is believed to have been Flinders who first 
used the term Australia to describe this ccntinent. Three strategic settlements 
were established on Sydney’s lines of communications in 1803 and 1804, two of 
which developed into Hobart and Launceston in Van Diemen’s Land, and were 
used for the worst convicts. In 1824 to 1828, because of fears of French landings, 
three other settlements were made in the north and south-east and at Albany in 
the south-west. The latter alone survived. Another station was established in 1824 
at Moreton Bay, on the Brisbane River. 

Meanwhile free settlers had begun to change the Colony’s character. Some 
of these were former members of the New South Wales Corps, which arrived 
in 1790; others were persons attracted by cheap or free land. Another section 
of the population was formed of freed convicts. Initially, although some of 
the larger farmers made a success of growing for the local market, the Colony 
produced little or nothing for export. This was changed when Captain John 
Macarthur demonstrated that the Colony was very suitable for sheep rearing 
and that the wool would find a ready market in Britain. The discovery by 
Lawson, Blaxland and Wentworth of a way through the Blue Mountains, 
which had previously confined settlement to the coast, allowed rapid expansion 
of this industry. Many exploring expeditions followed, and although these 
opened up the country they also revealed its aridity. From then on settlement 
was a voluntary movement, often carried on without the approval of the 
government, which wished to limit expenditure. Examples of this were the 
settlements of Henty at Portland and Batman at Port Phillip in 1834 and 1835. 
Although the Government at first disapproved, Captain Lonsdale was put in 
charge in 1836 and Melbourne was officially named in 1837. Swelled by settlers 
who had come overland from the east coast, the settlements became the District 
of Port Phillip and, in 1851, the Colony of Victoria. 

Meanwhile opportunity in Australia and distress in Britain led to the formation 
of companies to exploit new areas. In 1829 a settlement was started at Swan 
River on the west coast under Governor Stirling, and although many at first 
found life there too difficult the settlement later devcloped and, when incorporated 
with Albany in 1831, became the second Australian Colony, Western Australia. 
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The next voluntary settlement was due to the activities of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield whose Letter from Sydney (which he had never visited) drew attention 
to his new scheme for financing settlement by the sale of land. The South 
Australia Company was formed in 1836 and a settlement was made at Adelaide. 
Land for the new Colony, South Australia, was taken from New South Wales 
whose boundaries in the west had been extended up to the boundary of Western 
Australia in 1835. Land speculation and a division of authority between the 
Governor and the Land Commissioners led to the appointment of Captain 
(later Sir George) Grey as Governor in 1841 and to his assumption of the powers 
of the Land Commissioners in 1842. His vigorous and economical administration, 
the development of sheep farming and agriculture and the opening of copper 
mines at Burra in 1843, set the new Colony on a firm basis. 

During the ‘hungry forties’ immigration to all the Australian Colonies 
quickened until by 1850 the convicts accounted for less than 15 per cent of the 
population. Local agitation forced the Government to abandon the transporta- 
tion of convicts to New South Wales in 1840, and frustrated attempts to introduce 
convicts into Victoria. When transportation to Van Diemen’s Land stopped 
in 1853, Western Australia remained the only Colony to which convicts con- 
tinued to be sent until the system’s final abolition in 1868. Van Diemen’s Land, 
which had been separated from New South Wales in 1825, was, on Ist January 
1856, formally renamed Tasmania. 

The settlement founded at Moreton Bay was abandoned in 1839, but news 
of the fertility of the land attracted settlers, and, after the founding of the 
town of Gladstone in 1853, settlement was rapid. On 6th June 1859 the territory 
from Point Danger north to Cape York was separated from the Colony of 
New South Wales to become the sixth Colony in Australia under the name 
of Queensland. The western boundary was moved further west in 1862. 

With the creation of Queensland, the whole of Australia was divided up 
among the six colonies with the exception of that part to the north of South 
Australia. In theory this was part of New South Wales, but when the explorations 
of Stuart showed that much of it could be settled, it was put under the admini- 
stration of South Australia, under the name of the Northern Territory, and 
remained under that administration until 1911, when it was transferred to the 
Commonwealth Government. 

So long as Port Jackson remained a penal settlement, it was ruled autocratically 
by the Governor. To begin with he had the New South Wales Corps to enable 
him to keep order, but the Corps eventually took up trade, and attempts by the 
Governors to keep the Corps under control led to their deposing Governor Bligh 
in 1808. Bligh was later reinstated, the Corps disbanded and replaced by regular 
troops. As the proportion of free settlers increased, so did agitation for limitation 
of the Governor's powers. In 1823 a start was made tn the process of introducing 
democratic institutions by the passing of the New South Wales Judicature Act 
setting up a nominated Legislative Council with advisory functions. Enlarged in 
1828, the Council became partly elective in 1842. Similar Councils were set up 
over the years in the other Colonies. The changed ideas In Britain resulting from 
the Durham Report, and the agitation by the District of Port Phillip for fullcolony 
status, led in 1850 to the Australian Colonies Government Act, which created 
the Colony of Victoria and set up partly elective Legislative Councils in all the 
five Colonies and, furthermore, permitted them to make amendments to their 
own constitutions. Led by William Charles Wentworth, the Colonies one 
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by one brought in new constitutions on the Westminster model, New South 
Wales obtaining responsible government in 1855, Tasmania and Victoria 
in 1856, South Australia in 1857, Queensland, on separation from New South 
Wales, in 1860, and finally Western Australia in 1890. In each of the Colonies 
there was established a bi-cameral legislature, the Upper House being elective 
except in New South Wales and Queensland, where its members were nominated 
by the Crown. The ballot was early introduced, together with the payment 
of members of the lower house and the grant of universal adult male franchise; 
and towards the end of the century the vote was extended in South Australia 
to women also. 

Meanwhile the economy of Australia had been further strengthened by 
the discovery of gold and other minerals—the discovery of gold, in particular, 
leading to a great inrush of population, not all of whom were of British stock, 
and to a great movement of population within Australia, a movement which 
tended to disrupt other industries. By 1891 this country, whose exploration 
had hardly been completed, had already over three million inhabitants, living 
in the six self-governing Colonies. The export of wheat to Europe and Britain 
began in about 1870, Australia rapidly becoming one of the leading wheat- 
producing countries. The invention of refrigeration led to an export trade 
in dairy products and mutton. The basis of a railway system was laid. 

As communications improved, and as the population increased and land 
was opened up, it became slowly to be realised that the community of interest 
between the colonies justified some closer union. When the proposals to confer 
self-government on the Colonies were being discussed in 1849, there had been 
proposals that there should be a General Assembly for the whole of Australia, 
whose members should be elected by the Colonial Parliaments. But the idea 
was then unpopular, and was dropped. However it soon became clear that 
some form of consultation was required, and this was provided on an ad hoc 
basis by inter-colonial conferences. In 1883 Henry Parkes of New South Wales 
suggested that there should be a Federal Council, and the British Parliament 
passed a bill in 1885 giving power to the six Colonies, and to Fiji and New 
Zealand, to pass acts to enable each of them to send representatives to a central 
Council. This Council first met in 1886, New Zealand never sending representa- 
tives and Fiji only sending representatives on the first occasion. More important, 
Parkes and his government in New South Wales did not take part. Later Parkes 
began to press for a Federation of the six Colonies, and the first Australian 
Convention of Members of Parliaments was held in Sydney in 1891 and prepared 
a draft. But again Parkes withdrew his support. Thenceforth it was the people 
who took the lead. From 1893 there was a great public movement for Federation, 
leading to a Convention in 1897-98 attended by 10 persons from each Colony, 
other than Queensland. Except in the case of Western Australia, whose repre- 
sentatives were chosen by Parliament, these representatives were elected by 
the people. The Convention drafted a Federal Constitution under which each 
self-governing Colony voluntarily surrendered to the Federal Government 
certain of its powers, ensuring at the same time that the Federal Government 
was in itself a democratic Government of the type which they themselves 
had developed on the British model. For this new Federation they adopted 
the name of the Commonwealth, a name suggested by Parkes in 1891, a name 
with a long history in British political thought beginning long before the time 
of Cromwell. A Commonwealth Bill, based on the proposals of the Convention, 
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was prepared and agreed not only by the Parliaments but by an affirmative 
vote of all the peoples in the Colonies; and in July an Act to constitute the 
Commonwealth of Australia was passed by the British Parliament, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, by proclamation of 17th September 1900, came 
into existence on Ist January 1901. 

Many of the bases of modern Australian social policy were established 
between Federation and the First World War. The social and industrial legis- 
lation which had begun in Victoria in the 1870s, with the introduction of 
free, secular and compulsory education and the passing of the first Factory 
Act, and which had gathered momentum during the eighties and nineties, 
was now continued in the Federal sphere. With the steady increase in the number 
of wage-earners, trade unionism had spread rapidly. Arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes had been introduced in Victoria and New South Wales after a general strike 
in 1890. In 1903 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was 
created to cover disputes extending outside the borders of a single State; in 1906 
Chief Justice Higgins declared that it was for the Court to determine the minimum 
wage necessary for ‘the normal needs of an average employee regarded as a human 
being in a civilized country’. Invalid and old-age pensions were introduced two 
years later, followed by maternity allowances. 

While the foundations of a welfare state were being laid, a policy of protection 
was adopted to further national development and maintain full employment. 
By this and other means Federal and State Governments helped to reduce 
the dependence of the economy on primary production. Although iron and 
steel were manufactured as early as 1848, the modern industry in Australia 
dates from 1915, when the Broken Hill Proprietary, a Company formed origin- 
ally to develop the Broken Hill silver mines, ‘blew in’ its first blast furnace at 
Newcastle. By 1939 the Company was producing the world’s cheapest iron 
. and steel. This helped to develop other industries, as well as mining. The older 
industries expanded and new industries such as the manufacture of glass, 
chemicals and electrical goods, were added. Industry, which in 1911 had ac- 
counted for only one fifth of the value of total production, by 1939 accounted for 
two fifths. 

After the Second World War expansion and diversification accelerated. 
Australia became virtually self-sufficient in iron and steel in 1958. The car 
manufacturing industry developed and this in turn encouraged the development 
of oil refining. The mining of urantum and bauxite was developed as well 
as the mining of coal. Commercial oil fields were discovered. A rocket-launching 
site was constructed at Woomera. 

Nevertheless, agriculture, and particularly sheep rearing, remained the 
mainstay of the country. From 1890 the expansion of Australian agriculture 
depended on improvements in method, in particular on the discovery of means 
of farming areas of low rainfall. The extended use of dry-farming techniques 
and the production in 1902 by William Farrer of a wheat resistant to both 
drought and rust made possible the rapid expansion of the wheat export trade. 
In 1886 the first major irrigation scheme was begun in Victoria, and, after 
federation, major schemes were developed elsewhere. The Snowy Mountains 
scheme, although better known as a scheme for generating hydro-electricity, 
was primarily intended to divert easterly flowing rivers to irrigate areas to 
the west of the Blue Mountains. Elsewhere the discovery of artesian wells, 
particularly in the Great Artesian Basin of Queensland, made possible a further 
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advance inland for the sheep and cattle rearing industries. In the north the 
increase in the area under sugar cane led to the temporary immigration of 
Chinese and Pacific Island labour. 

The achievements of Australian troops in the 1914-18 War, particularly 
in the Gallipoli campaign (still commemorated on the public holiday of ‘Anzac 
Day’), fostered a sense of nationhood. At the Peace Conference at Versailles, 
the Australian Prime Minister, W. M. Hughes, played a prominent part. By 
the Peace Treaty Australia was entrusted with the administration of the former 
German Pacific colonies south of the Equator, and German New Guinea (re- 
named New Guinea) was later joined with Papua, which had become a Common- 
wealth territory in 1906, in an administrative union known as the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea. In domestic politics, the war had stimulated the 
growth of sectional organisations outside the towns, and this led to the formation 
of the Country Party, which has remained one of the three major Federal 
political parties. 

The depression of 1929 severely checked the pace of Australian development, 
which did not pick up again until shortly before the 1939 War, and reduced the 
inflow of immigrants. The Second World War and the Japanese advances in 1941 
and 1942 made the Australians acutely aware of the inadequacy of their resources 
and manpower to fill the whole continent, and, since immigration from the 
British Isles was likely to be inadequate, a post-war immigration scheme was 
introduced, aiming at 100,000 assisted passages a year, of which not more than 
half need come from Britain. By early 1966 more than 2,000,000, of whom half 
were British, had been added to the population. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Parliament consists of the Queen, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Governor-General is the representative of the Queen. 

The Senate consists of ten members from each State. The number may be in- 
creased or diminished, but the equal representation of the original States must be 
maintained and no original State may have less than six Senators. Qualifications 
for Senators are the same as those for Members of the House of Representatives, 
as given below. Senators are chosen for six years. The qualifications of electors for 
the first Parliament were those for the more numerous House of the Parliament 
of the State in which the elector was competent to vote. In the first Parliament of 
the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902 made the franchise 
uniform throughout the Commonwealth for both Houses, on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage, subject to electors being British subjects. Immediately prior 
to the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1948 the method of electing Senators was 
in general the ‘preferential block majority system’ under which as a general rule 
all seats in any one State went to the party or combination of parties favoured at 
the time by a simple majority of the electors, leaving the minority without any 
representation at all in the Senate. The 1948 Act altered the system of Senate 
election to one of proportional representation. One half of the Senators chosen 
for each State retire every three years. 

The House of Representatives has, as nearly as practicable, twice as many 
Members as the Senate, and the number of Members for each State is in pro- 
portion to the population, but not less than five for any original State. The 
qualifications of electors are as stated in the preceding paragraph. Each elector 
may vote only once. The qualifications for a Member are that he shall be at least 
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21 years of age, be an elector or qualified to become an elector, be a British 
subject, and have resided in the Commonwealth for at least three years. 

The House may continue to exist for three years from first meeting, but may 
be dissolved sooner; the number of Members may be increased or diminished 
by Parliament, subject to the Constitution. 

The Parliament has general legislative powers with respect to specified matters 
as provided in the Constitution, the principal of which are trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States; taxation; bounties; posts, telegraphs, 
telephones, broadcasting; defence; quarantine; census and statistics; currency 
and coinage; banking, other than State banking; insurance, other than State 
insurance; bills of exchange; bankruptcy; copyright, patents and trade marks, 
naturalisation and aliens; marriage and divorce; the provision of certain social 
services; immigration and emigration; external affairs; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion with respect to industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
State. The States have the residual powers. 

The States retain concurrent legislative power with respect to most of the 
specified matters; where a State law is inconsistent with a Commonwealth law, 
however, the latter prevails. In many fields Commonwealth legislation deals 
almost or quite completely with the subject-matter, e.g. banking, immigration. 

Money Bills may not originate in, nor be amended by, the Senate, which House 
may, however, return the Bill, requesting any omission or amendment. Equal 
power with the House of Representatives is possessed in respect of all other pro- 
posed laws. Tacking Bills are prohibited. 

The provision for deadlocks is joint dissolution. If a Bill is again passed in the 
House of Representatives and rejected in the Senate, a joint sitting is to be held 
and if it is then passed by an absolute majority of the total number of both 
Houses the disputed Bill becomes law in due course. 

A Bill having passed both Houses, the Governor-General either assents in the 
Queen’s name, withholds assent, reserves the proposed law for the Queen’s 
pleasure or returns it and recommends amendments. 

Executive power is vested in the Queen and exercisable by the Governor- 
General, as the Queen’s representative, on the advice of the Federal Executive 
Council. The Governor-General may appoint Ministers of State to administer 
such departments of State as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 
They are members of the Federal Executive Council. 

The High Court of Australia has both appellate and original jurisdiction. 

Under the Constitution, the collection of customs duties and of excise and the 
payment of bounties passed to the Commonwealth. Such customs and excise 
duties were to be uniform, and freedom of trade among the States was to be 
established, within two years after the establishment of the Commonwealth, after 
which period the Federal Government were to have exclusive power to levy such 
duties and to grant bounties on the production or export of goods. Of the net 
revenue from Customs and Excise not more than one-fourth was to be applied 
by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. This was to hold good for the 
first ten years after federation and thereafter until Parliament should provide 
otherwise (Braddon clause). 

The Surplus Revenue Act 1910 retained to the Commonwealth for ten years 
the whole of the Customs and Excise revenue, subject to each State receiving an 
annual payment equal to 25s. per head of the population of the State. This 
arrangement continued in force until lst July 1927, when it was abolished by 
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the States Grants Act. By the Financial Agreement Act 1928 and the Financial 
Agreement Validation Act 1929 provision was made for the payment by the 
Commonwealth of fixed annual amounts towards the interest on State debts. 

The Commonwealth has power to grant financial assistance to any State, for 
any purpose. All States share in Income Tax reimbursement grants, but, in par- 
ticular, the Commonwealth makes annual grants for general purposes to the two 
least populous States, namely, Western Australia and Tasmania. The amount of 
these annual grants is recommended by the Commonwealth Grants Commission. 

The right of the States to reasonable use of river waters for conservation or 
irrigation was reserved. 

Provision was made for an Inter-State Commission to regulate trade and 
commerce and prevent discrimination by any State which might be deemed un- 
reasonable or unjust to any other State. This Commission was established in 
1913 and functioned till 1920, since which date no further appointments have 
been made. 

The constitutions, powers and laws of the States were protected, and it was 
provided that State Debts might be taken over. 

The admission of new States is provided for, and the Commonwealth under- 
took to protect States against invasion or domestic violence. 

The seat of Government was to be in New South Wales, not less than 100 
miles from Sydney, and to be within Federal territory. Eventually Canberra was 
chosen and the territory in which it is situated is now called the Australian 
Capital Territory. The Parliament sat in Melbourne until 1927, and thereafter 
in Canberra. 

A proposed law for altering the Constitution must first be passed by an ab- 
solute majority of each House and then be submitted to the electors in each 
State qualified to vote for the House of Representatives. If in a majority of the 
States a majority of the electors voting approve it, and if a majority of all the 
electors voting also approve it, it is presented to the Governor-General for the 
Queen’s assent. In the case of a deadlock between the two Houses, renewed 
after three months’ interval, the Governor-General may submit the proposed 
law to the electors. 

An alteration of the Constitution diminishing the proportionate representation 
of any State in either House, or the minimum number of representatives of the 
State in the House of Representatives, or altering the limits of the State, or in 
any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation thereto, cannot 
become law without the approval of a majority of the electors of the State con- 
cerned. 

There has been a number of referenda in the past 50 years, but only four of 
the proposals for amendments to the Constitution which were referred to a 
popular vote after receiving an absolute majority of each House of Parliament 
have been approved. They were as follows. In 1906 certain minor alterations 
were made in the arrangements for the election of the Senate, including an 
alteration of the date of election. In 1910 a law providing that the Commonwealth 
Government should be given power to take over all State debts existing at any 
time, and not only those existing at the time of federation, was approved. In 
1928 a further proposal by which the Commonwealth could take over all 
State debts by agreement and a provision for the raising of money by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments were both approved: by an Agreement 
entered into in 1927 and validated in 1929 the Commonwealth accordingly took 
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over the State debts and provision was made for the establishment of a Loan 
Council to exercise control over borrowing by the Commonwealth and the States 
and for the establishment of a Sinking Fund for the redemption of loans. In 
1946 a measure providing for the establishment by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of social services was also approved. On ten other occasions during this 
period referenda on other proposals (on one occasion as many as Six at a time) 
either failed to obtain the necessary absolute majority or failed to obtain the 
necessary majority in a majority of States. The primary object of the proposed 
amendments was to give the Commonwealth Government powers additional to 
those conferred by the original Constitution. 


HISTORICAL List 


MINISTRIES 

E. Barton, pc, Kc (later Sir Edmund Barton, GCMG, KC), Ist January 1901 to 24th 
September 1903 

A. Deakin, 24th September 1903 to 27th April 1904 

J. C. Watson, 27th April 1904 to 18th August 1904 

rie hoa PC, KC (later Sir George Reid, GCMG, GcB), 18th August 1904 to Sth 

uly 190 

A. Deakin, Sth July 1905 to 13th November 1908 

A. Fisher (later pc), 13th November 1908 to 2nd June 1909 

A. Deakin, 2nd June 1909 to 29th April 1910 

A. Fisher, pc, 29th April 1910 to 24th June 1913 

J. Cook, pc (later Sir Joseph Cook, GCMG), 24th June 1913 to 17th September 1914 

A. Fisher, pc, 17th September 1914 to 27th October 1915 

W. M. Hughes, pc, CH, KC, 27th October 1915 to 9th February 1923 

S. M. Bruce, pc, CH, MC (later Viscount Bruce of Melbourne), 9th February 1923 to 
22nd October 1929 

J. H. Scullin, pc, 22nd October 1929 to 6th January 1932 

J. A. Lyons, pc, CH, 6th January 1932 to 7th April 1939 

Sir E. C. G. Page, pc, GCMG, CH, 7th April to 26th April 1939 

R. G. Menzies, Pc, CH, KC, 26th April 1939 to 29th August 1941 

A. W. Fadden, pc (later Sir Arthur Fadden, KCMG), 29th August to 7th October 1941 

J. Curtin, pc, 7th October 1941 to 6th July 1945 

F. M. Forde, pc, 6th July to 13th July 1945 

J. B. Chifley, pc, 13th July 1945 to 19th December 1949 

R. G. Menzies, Pc, CH, Qc (later Sir Robert Menzies, KT), 19th December 1949 to 
26th January 1966 

H. E. Holt, pc, from 26th January, 1966 


GOVERNMENT 


After the election held on 26th November 1966 the composition of the political 
parties in the House of Representatives became: Liberal Party 61; Australian 
Labour Party 41; Country Party 21; Independent 1. On Ist July 1965, as a result 
of the December 1964 election, the Senate comprised: Liberal Party 23, Country 
Party 7, Australian Labour Party 27, Democratic Labour Party 2, and one 
Independent. The Government was formed by a coalition of the Liberal and 
Country Parties. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency The Right Honourable Lord Casey, CH, DSO, MC 


MINISTRY 


*Prime Minister: The Rt. Hon. Harold Holt, mp 
*Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade and Industry: 
The Rt Hon. J. McEwen, mp 
*Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. William McMahon, mp 
*Minister for External Affairs: The Rt. Hon. Paul Hasluck. mp 
*Minister for Defence: The Hon. Allen Fairhall, mp 

_ *Minister for the Interior: The Hon. J. D. Anthony, MP 
*Minister for Supply and Leader of the Government in the Senate: 
Senator the Hon. Denham Henty 


* Denotes Minister in the Cabinet 
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*Minister for Primary Industry: The Rt. Hon. C. F. Adermann, mp 
*Postmaster-General: The Hon. A. S. Hulme, mp 
*Minister for National Development: The Hon. David Fairbairn, DFC, MP 
Minister for Education and Science: Senator the Hon. J. G. Gorton 
*Minister for Labour and National Service: The Hon. L. H. E. Bury, mp 
Minister for Shipping and Transport: The Hon. Gordon Freeth, mp 
*Minister for Territorics: The Hon. C. E. Barnes, Mp 
Minister for Civil Aviation: The Hon. R. W. C. Swartz, MBE, ED, MP 
Minister for Immigration: The Hon. B. M. Snedden, Qc, MP 
Minister for Health: The Hon. A. J. Forbes, Mc, MP 
Minister for Air: The Hon. Peter Howson, mp 
Minister for Customs and Excise: Senator the Hon. Ken Anderson 
Minister for Repatriation: Senator the Hon. G. Colin McKellar 
Minister for Social Services: The Hon. Jan Sinclair, mp 
Minister for Housing: Senator the Hon. Dame Annabelle Rankin, DBE 
Minister for the Army: The Hon. Malcolm Fraser, MP 
Minister for Works: The Hon. C. R. Kelly, Mp 
Attorney-General: The Hon. N. H. Bowen, MP 
Minister for the Navy: The Hon. D. L. Chipp, mp 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
The Hon. A. A. Calwell, mp 


SENATE 


President: Senator the Hon. Sir Alister McMullin, KCMG 
Chairman of Committees: Senator T. C. Drake-Brockman, DFC 
Clerk of Senate: J. R. Odgers 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. Sir John McLeay, KCMG, MM, MP 
Chairman of Committees: P. E. Lucock, MP 
Clerk of House of Representatives: A. G. Turner, CBE 


JUDICIARY 


Each State has its own judicial system. This is also used extensively for the 
exercise of the judicial power of the Commonwealth. Under the Commonwealth 
Constitution, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal 
Supreme Court called the High Court of Australia, in such other federal courts 
as the Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal 
jurisdiction. Federal jurisdiction has from time to time been conferred on State 
courts within the limits of their several jurisdictions. Besides the original juris- 
diction given to it by the Constitution and by Acts of Parliament, the High Court 
has, in general, jurisdiction to hear appeals from other federal courts or courts 
exercising federal jurisdiction, from the Supreme Courts of the States (whether 
sitting in federal or State jurisdiction) and from Territory courts. The Federal 
Court of Bankruptcy and the Ccmmonwealth Industrial Court are federal courts 
created by Parliament. Parliament has also created a Supreme Court of the Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory and a Supreme Court of the Northern Territory of 
Australia, which have jurisdiction in their respective Territories comparable to 
that exercised by the Supreme Court of each State. The Federal Court of Bank- 
ruptcy actually exercises jurisdiction in the States of New South Wales and 
Victoria, and in the Australian Capital Territory onJy—in the other States and in 
the Northern Territory bankruptcy matters are dealt with by the respective State 
and Territory courts in the exercise of federal jurisdiction. The Commonwealth 
Industrial Court was created to deal with judicial matters arising under legis- 
lation dealing with industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of one State, 
on Commonwealth projects, in the Territories, or otherwise within Common- 
wealth legislative power. Arbitral functions under that legislation are the res- 
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ponsibility of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, 
and each State has its own arbitration and judicial machinery to deal with 
industrial disputes within State jurisdiction. 


HIGH CourRT OF AUSTRALIA 
Chief Justice: Rt. Hon. Sir Garficld Barwick, GCMG 


Justices: 


Rt. Hon. Sir Edward A. McTiernan, KBB 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frank W. Kitto, KBE 

Rt. Hon. Sir Allan R. Taylor, KBE 

Rt. Hon. Sir Douglas I. Menzies, KBE 


Rt. Hon. Sir Victor Windeyer, KBB, CB, 


DSO, ED 
Rt. Hon. Sir William F. L. Owen, Kae 


Principal Registrar: A. N. Gamble 


COMMONWEALTH INDUSTRIAL COURT 
Chief Judge: The Hon. Sir John A. Spicer 


Judges: 


Hon. E. A. Dunphy 
Hon. P. E. Joske 


Hon. R. M. Eggleston 
Hon. R. A. Smithers 


FEDERAL COouRT OF BANKRUPTCY 
Judge: 
Hon. Sir Thomas S. Clyne 


SUPREME COURT OF THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
Judges: 


Hon. J. R. Kerr, CMG 
Hon. E. A. Dunphy 
Hon. P. E. Joske 


Hon. R. M. Eggleston 
Hon. R. A. Smithers 


SUPREME COURT OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 
Judges: 


Hon. E. A. Dunphy 
Hon. P. E. Joske 


Hon. R. A. Smithers 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT 
Secretary: Sir John Bunting, CBE 


Public Service Board 
Chairman: F. H. Wheeler, CBE 
Commissioners: K. E. Grainger, CBE; J. E. 
Collings 
Secretary: A. B. Milne 


Auditor-General’s Office 
Auditor-General: V. J. W. Skermer, CBE 


Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization* 
Chairman of Executive Committee: Sir 

Frederick White, KBE, FRS 
Secretary: G. B. Gresford 


Commonwealth Grants Commission* 
Chairman: Sir Leslie Melville, KBE 


Office of Educationt 
Director: W. J. Weeden 


Australian Universities Commission 
Chairman: Sir Leslie Martin, CBE, FRS 


® Head Office in Melbourne 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Secretary: Sir Alan Westerman, CBE 


Tariff Board 
Chairman: G. A. Rattigan, CBE 


TREASURY 
Secretary: Sir Roland Wilson, kK Bg 


Bureau of Census and Statistics 
Commonwealth Statistician: K. M. Archer 
OBE 


Reserve Bank of Australiat 
Governor: Dr. H. C. Coombs 


Commonwealth Banking Corporationt 
Chairman: Sir Warren McDonald, KBE 


Taxation Branch 
Commissioner of Taxation: E. T. Cain, CBE 


Government Printing Office 
Government Printer: A. J. Arthur, oBg 


¢ Head Office in Sydney 
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Superannuation Board 
President: L. K. Burgess 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Secretary: R. W. Boswell, ong 


Australian Atomic Energy Commissiont 
Chairman: Professor Sir Phillip Baxter, KBE, 
CMG 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE 
Secretary: Sir Edwin Hicks, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF TERRITORIES 
Secretary: G. Warwick Smith, oBg 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE* 
Secretary: Sir Henry Bland, CBE 
Public Service Arbitrator: E. A. C. Chambers 
CBB 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AVIATION® 
Director-General: D. G. Anderson, CBE 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT * 


Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs: 
T. A. Housley, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
Secretary: P. R. Heydon, cag 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary: Sir James Plimsoll, CBE 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Solicitor-General: A. F. Mason, Qc 
Secretary: E. J. Hook 
Parliamentary Draftsman: J. Q. Ewens, CBE 
Crown Solicitor: H. E. Renfree, oBE 
Commissioner and Registrar of Patent, 

Trade Marks, Designs and Copyright 
Offices: K. B. Petersson 
Commissioner of Police, Commonwealth 
Police Force: R. W. Whitrod, cvo 
Inspector-General in Bankruptcy: L. G. 
Bohringer (acting) 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INDUSTRY 
Secretary: A. C. B. Maiden, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Military Board, President: The Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, mp, Minister for the 


Army 

Chief of the General Staff: Lieutenant- 
General T. J. Daly, cB, CBE, DSO 

Adjutant-General: Major-General J. S. 

dersen, CBE 

Quartermaster-General: Major-General 
M. F. Brogan, CBE 

Master-General of the Ordnance: Major- 
General. C. E. Long, CBE 
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Baus Chief of the General Staff: Major- 

eneral A. L. MacDonald, oBg 

Citizen Military Forces Member: Major- 
General P. A. Cullen, CBE, DSO, ED 

Secretary, Department of the Army: 
B. White, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES® 
Director-General: L. B. Hamilton, oBB 


DEPARTMENT OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
Comptroller-General: A. T. Carmody, OBE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Secretary: R. Kingsland, prc 


DEPARTMENT OF Works* 
Director-General: G. D. B. Maunder, ost 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Naval Board, President: The Hon. F. C. 
Chaney, AFC, mp, Minister for the Navy. 
Ist Naval Member: Vice-Admiral Sir Alan 
McNicoll, KBE, CB, GM 
2nd Naval Member: Rear-Admiral J. S. 
Mesley, CBE, MVO, DSC 
3rd Naval Member: Rear-Admiral F. L. 
George, CBE ; 
4th Naval Member and Chief of Supply: 
Rear-Admiral W. D. H. Graham 
» Department of the Navy: S. 
Landau, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF SHIPPING AND TRANSPORT * 
Secretary: D. C. L. Williams, cag 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
Director-General of Health and Director of 
Quarantine: Major-General Sir William 
Refshauge, CBE, ED 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY* 
Secretary: A. S. Cooley 


REPATRIATION DEPARTMENT * 
Chairman of Repatriation Commission: 
Brigadier F. O. Chilton, CBE, DSO 
Secretary to Commission: R. G. Kelly 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR 

Air Board, Chief of Air Staff: Air Marshal 
Sir Alistair Murdoch, KBE, CB 

Air Member for Personnel: 
Marshal C. D. Candy, CB, CBE 

Air Member for Supply and Equipment: 
Air Vice-Marshal I. D. McLachlan, cB, 
CBE, DFC 

Air Member for Technical Services: Air 
Vice-Marshal E. Hey, CBE 

Secretary, Department of Air: A. B. 
McFarlane, CBE, DFC 


Air Vice- 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
Secretary: J. F. Nimmo, CBB 


Tt Head Office in Sydaey 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


AUSFRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONERS IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Britain: Hon. Sir Alexander Downer, KBE 
(High Commissioner); Canada: Sir Kenneth 
Bailey, CBE, QC (High Commissioner); 
New Zealand: Hon. D. W. McNicol, CBE 
(High Commissioner); India: Sir Arthur 
Tange, CBE (High Commissioner): Pakistan: 
T. W. Cutts (High Commissioner): Ceylon: 
G. N. Upton (High Commissioner): Ghana: 
J. E. Ryan (High Commissioner); Malaysia: 
A. J. Eastman, CBE (High Commissioner); 
Nigeria: Dr. ). W. E. Cumes (High Com- 
missioner): Tanzania: H. Gilchrist (High 
Commissioner); Uganda: W. R. Crocker, 
CBE (resident in Nairobi) (High Com- 
missioner); Kenya: W. R. Crocker, CBE 
(High Commissioner): Singapore: W. B. 
Pritchett (High Commissioner). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
Britain: Sir Charles Johnston, KCMG; 
Canada: A. R. Menzies; New Zealand: 


J. Luke Hazlett; India: Dwarka Nath 
Chatterjee; Pakistan: Dr A. M. Malik; 
Ceylon: Major-General A. M. Muttu- 


kumaru, OBE, ED; Malaysia: Inche Mohamed 


Bin Baba (Designate); Malta, G.C.: Dr 


Anthony A. Pullicino 


AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION IN 
NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Argentina: (Ambassador): Austria: (Charge 
d’Affaires, a.i.); Belgium: (Ambassador) 
(resident in The Hague); Brazil: (Ambassa- 
dor): Burma: (Ambassador): Cambodia: 
(Ambassador); Denmark: (Consul); France: 
(Ambassador); Germany: (Ambassador): 
Greece: (Ambassador) (resident in Rome): 
(Charge d’Affaires a.t.); Indonesia: (Ambas- 
sador); Israel: (Ambassador): Italy: (Am- 
bassasor): Japan: (Ambassador); Korea: 
(Ambassador); Laos: (Ambassador); Nepal: 
(Ambassador) (resident in New Dethi); 
Netherlands: (Ambassador); New Cale- 
donia: (Consul); Philippines: (Ambassador) ; 
Portuguese Timor: (Consul); Republic of 
Ireland: (Ambassador): Republic of South 
Africa: (Ambassador); Spain: (Consul Gen- 
cral); Sweden: (Ambassador): Switzerland: 
(Consul Gencral); Thailand: (Ambassador): 
United Arab Republic: (Ambassador): 
United Nations: (Ambassador, New York): 
(Permanent Representative in Europe, Genc- 
va); United States: (Ambassador): U.S.S.R.: 

(Ambassador); Vietnam. 


STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The State of New South Wales lies on the eastern (Pacific) coast of Australia, 
almost entirely between the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude. To the 
south it is separated from Victoria by the Murray River, but the boundary with 
South Australia to the west and the greater part of that with Qucensland to the 
north is merely a straight line on the map. 

The area of New South Wales (inclusive of a dependency, Lord Howe Island, 
five square miles, but exclusive of the Australian Capital Territory, 910 square 
miles) is 309,433 square miles, a little over two and a half times that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The estimated population as at 30th June 1966 was 
4,233,759 of whom an estimated 2,356,000 lived in Sydney, the State capital. 


HISTORY 

The name New South Wales was given to the eastern part of Australia on its 
discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, but the first settlement was not formed 
until 1788, at Sydney under Captain Phillip. 

Settlement for a time was slow, because a passage over the Blue Mountains, 
giving access to the interior plains, was not discovered until 1813. In 1828 the 
total population was only 36,598, but the discovery of gold in 1851 attracted many 
settlers. Responsible Government was established in 1856. In 1901 the Colony 
of New South Wales federated with the Colonies of Victoria, Queensland, South 


For further information about New South Wales see the Official Year Book of New South Wales 
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Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania to form the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution Act of 1902 (No. 32 of 1902) provides that the Legislature 
of New South Wales ‘shall, subject to the provisions of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act, have power to make laws for the peace, welfare and 
good government of New South Wales in all cases whatsoever’. The Legislature 
consists of the Crown and two Houses; the Legislative Council and the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The Governor is the local representative of the Crown. His functions are 
defined partly by statutes and partly by Letters Patent and Instructions to the 
Governor issued under the Royal Sign Manual. He acts on the advice of the 
Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown, except in limited spheres where 
he possesses discretionary power, e.g. in regard to the dissolution of Parliament. 

The Executive Council consists of members of the Ministry formed by the 
leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly, and the Governor 
presides over its deliberations. 

In compliance with a referendum assented to in May 1933, the Legislative 
Council was reconstituted on 23rd April 1934. The new House consisted of sixty 
members, elected by the combined vote of members of the existing Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly, provision being made for the retirement of 
fifteen members in rotation every three years, and the members being therefore 
initially elected in groups for three, six, nine and twelve years respectively. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of ninety-four members elected under a 
system of universal adult suffrage for up to three years. By Act No. 33 of 1950 
any bill prolonging the life of the Assembly beyond the period of three years 
cannot be presented for the Royal Assent until it has been approved by a referen- 
dum. The Act also provides that any bill repealing or amending its provisions 
similarly requires approval by referendum. Any person enrolled as an elector 
may be elected to the Assembly, except members of the Legislative Council or 
of the Federal Legislature. Bills appropriating money or imposing taxation and 
bills affecting the Assembly itself must originate in the Assembly, and by its 
power over supply this House controls the Executive. 

Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for enrolment as electors 
when they have resided in the Commonwealth for a period of six months, in the 
State for three months, and in any sub-division of an electoral district for one 
month preceding the date of claim for enrolment. Since 1894 each elector has 
been entitled to one vote only, and voting has been compulsory since 1928. 

The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed whenever 
directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction by the Gover- 
nor, a distribution must take place on the expiration of five years from the date 
of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made by the Electoral Districts 
Commissioners, who may make use of the services of any of the officers and 
employees of the Public Service. 


GOVERNMENT 

At the election in May 1965 the Liberal Party secured 31 seats, the Country 
Party 16, the Labour Party 45, and seats were gained by two Independents. The 
Government was formed by a coalition of the Liberal and Country Parties. 
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GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Sir Roden Cutler, vc, KCMG, CBE, KStJ 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier and Treasurer: The Hon. Robin William Askin, MLA 
Deputy eee and Minister for Education and Science: 
Hon. Charles Benjamin Cutler, ED, MLA 
Minister for Labour and Industry, Chief Secretary and Minister for Tourist Activities: 
The Hon. Eric Archibald Willis, MLA 
Minister for Child Welfare and Social Welfare, Advisory Minister for Transport and 
Vice-President of the Executive Council: The Hon. Arthur Dalgety Bridges, MLC 
Minister for Agriculture: The Hon. William Adolphus Chaffey, MLA 
Attorney-General: The Hon. Kenneth Malcolm McCaw, MLA 
Minister for Local Government and Highways: The Hon. Philip Henry Morton, MLA 
Minister for Public Works: The Hon. Davis Hughes, MLA 
Minister for Transport: The Hon. Milton Arthur Morris, MLA 
Minister for Decentralisation and Development: 
The Hon. John Bryan Munro Fuller, MLc 
Minister for Lands and Mines: The Hon. Thomas Lancelot Lewis, MLA 
Minister for Conservation: The Hon. Jack Gordon Beale, ME, MLA 
Minister for Housing and Co-operative Societies: 
The Hon. Stanley Tunstall Stephens, MLA 
Minister of Justice: The Hon. John Clarkson Maddison, MLA 
Minister for Health: The Hon. Arnold Henry Jago, MLA 
Assistant Minister for Education: The Hon. Wallace Clyde Fife, MLA 


OPPOSITION 
Leader of the Opposition: J. B. Renshaw, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: The Hon. H. V. Budd, MLtc 
Chairman of Committees: The Hon. E. G. Wright, MLC 
Clerk: Major-General J. Stevenson, CBE, DSO, BD 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. Kevin Ellis, MLA 
Deputy Speaker and Chairman of Committees: G. R. Crawford, DCM, MLA 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly: A. Pickering, CBE 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Leslie Herron, KBE, CMG 


Puisne Judges 
Hon. B. Sugerman Hon. K. S. Jacobs 
Hon. J. H. McClemens Hon. J. H. F. Nagle 
Hon. C. McLelland Hon. R. L. Taylor 
Hon. A. R. Richardson Hon. A. R. Moffitt 
Hon. R. Le G. Brereton Hon. D. M. Selby, ED 
Hon. H. Maguire Hon. K. W. Asprey 
Hon. F. G. Myers Hon. C. E. Begg 
Hon. C. A. Walsh Hon. P. H. Allen 
Hon. M. F. Hardie Hon. J. O’Brien 
Hon. J. K. Manning Hon. S. Isaacs 
Hon. W. H. Collins Hon. J. D. Holmes 
Hon. R. Else-Mitchell Hon. N. A. Jenkyn 
Hon. B. P. Macfarlan, OBE Hon. L. W. Street 
Hon. G. Wallace Hon. J. A. 


LORD HOWE ISLAND 

This island lies 436 miles north-east from Sydney. Its area is five square miles 
and its population was 303 as at 30th June 1965. For purposes of representation 
in Parliament it is included in one of the Sydney electorates. A Board of Control 
under the Chief Secretary’s Department, Sydney, administers the island. 
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Victoria is situated at the south-east of the continent of Australia, and lies 
between the 34th and 39th parallels of S. latitude. The area is 87,884 square 
miles. The estimated population as at 30th June 1966 was 3,242,891 and for the 
capital, Melbourne, 2,121,900 (at 30th June 1966). 

The other principal urban areas in Victoria are Geelong (pop. 101,580), 
Ballarat (pop. 57,980) and Bendigo (pop. 42,530). Principal seaports are 
Melbourne and Geelong. There is an international airport at Essendon, about 
six miles from Melbourne. 

The principal products are wool, cereals, dairy products, meat, fruits (fresh, 
canned and dried) and a wide range of manufactured goods. 

HISTORY 

It is believed that the first Europeans to sight the Victorian coast were Captain 
Cook and the crew of His Majesty’s ship ‘Endeavour’. The first permanent 
settlement was formed at Portland in 1834 by Edward Henty from Van Diemen’s 
Land (Tasmania). Melbourne, later to be the capital, was founded at the northern 
end of Port Phillip Bay in 1835. 

In 1851 the District of Port Phillip, which had previously formed part of 
New South Wales, was separated from that State by an Act of the Parliament 
at Westminster and became a separate Colony under the name of Victoria 
with a Legislative Council of its own. 

Shortly afterwards, rich deposits of gold were discovered in Victoria which 
led to a great influx of population. 

PRESENT CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution Act (13 & 14 Vict. c. 59. s.32) was assented to by Her 
Majesty in Council, pursuant to the provisions of Statute 18 & 19 Vict. c. 55.s. I, 
on 21st July 1855 and was proclaimed and came into operation on 23rd 
November 1855. It is generally referred to as Schedule (1) of the Imperial Act 
18 & 19 Vict. c. 55. 

Under the Constitution the Parliament of Victoria comprises a Legislative 
Council, or Upper House, and a Legislative Assembly, or Lower House. It 
has power to alter the Constitution in any way. The Constitution Act Amend- 
ment Act 1958 dated 30th September 1958 (Government of Victoria) consolidated 
previous amending Acts and consolidated the law relating to the amendment of 
the Constitution. There have been further amendments between 1958 and 1965. 

At the present time the Legislative Council consists of 34 members elected for 
17 provinces and the Legislative Assembly consists of 66 members elected for 
66 electoral districts. 

One of the two members of the Legislative Council returned for each province 
retires in rotation at three-yearly intervals so that the tenure of office of each is 
ordinarily six years. 

The duration of the Assembly and the tenure of office of its members is ordi- 
narily three years but it may be dissolved by the Governor in accordance with 
Parliamentary convention at any time. 

Persons over 21 years of age of either sex are eligible to vote at both Council 
and Assembly elections. Voting was made compulsory at Assembly elections in 
1926 and at Council elections in 1935. At elections each elector has only one 
vote. 


For further information about Victoria see the Victorian Year Book 
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Under the Constitution the ultimate executive power is vested in the Crown 
and is exercised by the Governor as the Queen’s representative. 

As the Queen’s representative the Governor summons and prorogues Parlia- 
ment, gives Assent to Bills which have passed all stages in Parliament, with the 
exception of those required to be specially reserved for the Royal Assent, and 
exercises the Royal prerogative of mercy. 

The Governor, upon the advice of the Executive Council, also exercises many 
powers conferred by numerous Victorian Statutes. 

The Executive Council is a body created under the Governor's Instructions 
which in practice gives formal effect to Cabinet and ministerial decisions. There 
are at present 15 Ministers of the Crown, who are the only active members of 
the Executive Council. 


GOVERNMENT 


At the Assembly election in July 1964 the Liberal Party secured 38 seats, the 
Labour Party 18 seats and the Country Party 10 seats. The Government in 
power is a Liberal Party Government. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Major-General Sir Rohan Delacombe, KCMG, KBE, CB, DSO 


CABINET 
Premier and Treasurer: Sir Henry Boltc, KCMG, MLA 
Chief Secretary and Attorney-General: Hon. A. G. Rylah, CMG, ED, MLA 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. G. L. Chandler, CMG, MLC 
Minister of Housing, and Minister of Forests: Hon. L. H. S. Thompson, Mic 
Minister of Education: Hon. J. S. Bloomfield, ac, MLA 
Minister for Fuel and Power: Hon. G. O. Reid, MLA 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. M. V. Porter, MLA 
Minister of Health: Hon. V. O. Dickie, MLC 
Minister of Transport: Hon. E. R. Meagher, MBE, ED, MLA 
Minister for Local Government: Hon. R. J. Hamer, ED, MLC 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Soldier Settlement and Minister for Conservation: 
Hon. J. C. M. Balfour, MLA 
Minister of Water Supply and Minister of Mines: Hon. T. A. Darcy, MLA 
Minister of Immigration and Assistant Minister of Education: The Hon. J. F. Rossiter, MLA 
Minister of Labour and Industry: The Hon. V. F. Wilcox, MLA 
Minister of State Development: Hon. J. W. Manson, MLA 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Cabinet: J. A. Rafferty, MLA 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Hon. C. P. Stoneham, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
President: Hon. R. W. Mack, MLC 
Chairman of Committees: Hon. W. R. Garrett, AFC, AEA, MLC 
Clerk of the Legislative Council: L. G. McDonald 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. Sir William McDonald, MLA 
Chairman of Committees: J. A. Rafferty, MLA 
The Clerk of Parliaments and Clerk of the Legislative Assembly: J. A. Robertson, 3p 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Sir Henry Winneke, KCMG, OBE, QC 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. Sir Norman O'Bryan Hon. D. M. Little 
Hon. Sir John Barry Hon. U. G. J. Gowans 
Hon. Sir Edward Hudson Hon. O. J. Gillard 
Hon. T. W. Smith Hon. J. E. Starke 


J. 
Hon. R. V. Monahan Hon. E. H. E. Barber 
Hon. G. A. Pape Hon. M. V. Mclnerney 
Hon. A. D. G. Adam Hon. G. H. Lush 
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QUEENSLAND 


Situated within the paralicls of 10 and 29 degrees S. latitude and the meridians 
of 138 and 154 degrees E. longitude the State of Queensland occupies an area of 
667,000 square miles (being more than equal to the combined areas of France, 
Germany, Italy and the British Isles). The breadth of the territory near the 
southern boundary is about 900 miles. As at 30th June 1966 the estimated 
population was 1,615,802 of whom 677,000 resided in the State capital, Brisbane. 
In Queensland the population of assisted and non-assisted aborigines, part- 
aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders is assessed at 50,000, of this number 
28,707, including 8,000 Torres Strait Islanders and 8,471 Aborigines and part- 
Aborigines residing in Government and Church communities, are deemed to be 
assisted, and 22,000 non-assisted Aboriginal and Island Queenslanders live in 
the general community and have full citizenship rights. 


HISTORY 

Captain Cook discovered Moreton Bay in 1770, but the Brisbane River, run- 
ning into it, was not located until 1823. The Moreton Bay Settlement was formed 
in New South Wales in 1824. The Darling Downs were explored in 1827 and 
squatters began to settle there soon afterwards. The territory was not, however, 
thrown open to colonization until 1842. It was separated from New South Wales 
in 1859, to become a separate Colony with about 25,000 inhabitants. It received 
responsible government at the same time. 


CONSTITUTION 

The constitution is regulated by the Letters Patent of 6th June 1859 and 
Queensland Act 31, Vict. No. 38. The legislature consists of one House, the 
Legislative Assembly, the members of which are elected (since 1905) by male and 
female adult franchise on residential qualifications only (three months’ continuous 
residence in the State, and six months’ within the Commonwealth). By the Elec- 
toral Districts Act of 1958 the State is divided into 78 districts, each returning 
one member. It is compulsory for all duly qualified persons to vote at State and 
Local Authority Elections. 

The Upper House, or Legislative Council, was abolished by an Act passed in 
1922 (12 Geo. V. c. 32). Its members were nominated by the Governor-in-Council 
and held office for life. 


GOVERNMENT 

Following the 1966 Election the Country Party holds 27 seats, the Liberal 
Party 20 seats, the Australian Labour Party 26 seats, the Queensland Labour 
Party 1 seat and Independents 4 seats. The Country and Liberal Parties, with a 
total of 47 seats, form a coalition Government. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Sir Alan James Mansfield, KcMG 


MINISTRY 
Premier and Minister for State Development: Hon. G. F. R. Nicklin, MM, MLA 
Treasurer: Hon. G. W. W. Chalk, MLA 
Minister for Education: Hon. J. C. A. Pizzey, MLA 
Minister for Industrial Development: Hon. A. T. Dewar, MLA 
Minister for Lands: Hon. A. R. Fletcher, MLA 
Minister for Local Government and Conservation: Hon. H. Richter, MLA 
Minister for Primary Industries: Hon. J. A. Row, MLA 

Minister for Works and Housing: Hon. J. Bjelke-Petersen, MLA 

Minister for Justice and Attorney-General: Hon. P. R. Delamothe, OBE, MLA 


For further information about Queensland see the Official Year Book of Queensland 
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Minister for Health: Hon. S. D. Tooth, MLA 
Minister for Labour and Tourism: Hon. J. D. Herbert, MLA 
Minister for Mines and Main Roads: Hon. R. E. Camm, MLA 
Minister for Transport: Hon. W. E. Knox, MLA 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
J. E. Duggan, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: The Hon. D. E. Nicholson, MLA 
Chairman of Committees: K. W. Hooper, MLA 


SUPREME COURT 


Chicf Justice: The Hon. W. G. Mack 
Senior Puisne Judge: The Hon. J. A. Sheehy 


Puisne Judges: 


The Hon. M. Hanger The Hon. G. L. Hart 
The Hon. C. G. Wanstall The Hon. G. A. G. Lucas 
The Hon. N. S. Stable The Hon. J. A. Douglas 
The Hon. H. T. Gibbs The Hon. D. M. Campbell 
The Hon. R. W. Skerman The Hon. M. B. Hoare 
District CouRT 
Judges: 

D. G. Andrews (Chairman) G. Seaman 

R. F. J. Cormack E. J. Moynahan 

W. M. Grant-Taylor L. L. Byth 

R. F. Carter 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


South Australia consists of that portion of Australia bounded on the cast by 
the 141st meridian of East longitude, on the north by the 26th parallel of South 
latitude, on the west by the 129th meridian of East longitude, and on the south 
by the Southern Ocean. The northern boundary ts therefore approximately 
746 miles long, while the distance from north to south varies from 391 miles near 
the western extremity to approximately 823 miles near the eastern boundary. 
Excluding minor indentations, the coast line runs for 1,540 miles. The total area 
of the State is approximately 380,070 square miles, of which roughly 23,300 
square miles are closely settled (principally near the coast), while 218,300 square 
miles are under sparse occupation, mainly pastoral. The State was constituted a 
British colony by Act of Parliament 4 and 5 William IV, Cap. 95, under the 
designation of South Australia, the western boundary then being defined as the 
132nd meridian of East longitude. In 1861 the boundary of South Australia on 
the western side was extended to the 129th meridian of East longitude by Act 24 
and 25 Vict. Cap. 44. 

The country known as the Northern Territory from the 26th parallel of south 
latitude to the Indian Ocean, between the 129th and 138th meridians of East 
longitude, was annexed to South Australia in 1863 by Letters Patent, but on Ist 
January 1911 this portion of the State was taken over by the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

All the adjacent islands on the south coast, including Kangaroo Island with 
an area of 1,700 square miles, are included in the State. 

The estimated population of this State at 30th June 1966 was 1,063,214 of 
whom 600,200 lived in Adelaide, the capita]. Approximate populations of the 


For further information about South Australia see The Statesman’s Pocket Year Book of 
South Australia 
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larger country centres as at 31st December 1965 were Salisbury 30,900, Elizabeth 
32,200, Mount Gambier 17,000, Port Pirie 15,100, Whyalla 20,100, Port Augusta 
10,300, Port Lincoln 8,500, Gawler 7,600, Murray Bridge 6,400, and Renmark 
6,100. 

The major seaports are Port Adelaide on St Vincent Gulf, and Whyalla, Port 
Pirie and Port Lincoln, all on Spencer Gulf. Adelaide Airport, located about five 
miles west of the centre of the city, is the main commercial airport while the main 
military airport is Edinburgh, near Salisbury, about fifteen miles north of 
Adelaide. 

Principal primary products are wool, wheat, barley, oats, grapes, oranges, 
apples and pears, apricots and peaches. The approximate livestock population 
at 3lst March 1966 was sheep 17,992,100, cattle for meat production 436,100, 
cattle for milk production 253,900, and pigs 223,400. 

The principal industries established include production of motor vehicle 
panels, bodies and engines, heavy, general, marine, precision and structural 
engineering, domestic and industrial electrical appliances, metal stamping, 
refrigeration, materials handling equipment, agricultural machinery, chemicals, 
and ferrous and non-ferrous pipes and tubes. 

Electricity generated during 1965-66 by the main power stations at Osborne 
on the outskirts of Adelaide, and Port Augusta, amounted to 730 million 
kilowatt hours and 2,155 kilowatt hours respectively. The power station at Port 
Augusta at the head of Spencer Gulf uses low grade coal mined by open cut at 
Leigh Creek, approximately 160 miles north of Port Augusta and 360 miles 
north of Adelaide. During the production period two million tons of this fuel 
were required. The first section of a major power station on Torrens Island 
located near Osborne, will be brought into service in 1967. This station has been 
designed to use either fuel oil or natural gas. 

At Whyalla a shipyard has facilities for building vessels of 55,000 tons and 
over, and a blast furnace produces pig iron from the extensive ore deposits from 
the Middleback Ranges. A steel making and rolling mill and an iron pelletising 
plant are in operation. 

Marine tugs and small steel-hulled ships are also produced in this State. 

Extensive radiata pine plantations in the south-east of the State support 
sawmilling and paper-pulp industries. A State-owned sawmill at Mt. Gambier 
is the largest in Australia and one of the largest in the southern hemisphere, 
having an annual intake of 50,000,000 super feet of logs. 


HISTORY 


The south coast was explored by Flinders in 1802 and in 1830 Captain Charles 
Sturt navigated the River Murray from its junction with the Murrumbidgee to 
its mouth. 

The colony of South Australia was founded under Act of Parliament, 4 and 5 
William IV Cap. 95, ona scheme of colonisation expounded by Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. The general principle, as set out in the Ripon Regulations, was that 
the Government should sell colonial lands and use the proceeds for emigration 
to the colony, and that Britain should later grant some measure of self-govern- 
ment. Under the Foundation Act the control was divided between the Colonial 
Office and a Board of Commissioners for Land Sales and Emigration. The 
Board of Commissioners was wound up in 1841, and in 1842 a nominated 
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Legislative Council was set up. Responsible government was established in 
1856. 

The task of choosing the site for the first settlement in the colony was en- 
trusted to Colonel William Light. After landing on Kangaroo Island he rejected 
this site, Port Lincoln and the eastern shore of Spencer Gulf, in favour of the 
east coast of St. Vincent Gulf where he surveyed the present site of Adelaide 
on the coastal plains at the foot of the Mount Lofty Ranges. The colony 
was proclaimed by Governor Hindmarsh at Glenelg on the 28th December 
1836. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Parliament of South Australia consists of a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly, created by South Australia Act No. 2 of 1855-56, which was 
proclaimed on 24th October 1856. This Act, commonly called the Constitution 
Act, was passed by virtue of Imperial Act 13 and 14 Vict. Cap. 59. 

The Legislative Council and House of Assembly as originally constituted con- 
sisted of eighteen and thirty-six members respectively. By South Australia Act 
No. 27 of 1872 the House of Assembly was increased to forty-six members, 
representing twenty-two electoral districts. By Act No. 236 of 1881 six members 
were added to the Legislative Council, and the colony was divided into four 
electoral districts for the purpose of Council elections. In 1882 the House of 
Assembly was further increased to fifty-two members, representing twenty-six 
electoral districts. Act No. 450 of 1888 constituted Northern Territory an 
electoral district to return two members, thus increasing the number of members 
to 54 as from April 1890. By Act 779 of 1901 the number of members was reduced 
to eighteen in the Legislative Council and forty-two (representing thirteen 
districts) in the House of Assembly. Act No. 1029 of 1910 repealed Act No. 450 
of 1888 and the House of Assembly was reduced to forty members from twelve 
districts from Sth January 1911, on severance of Northern Territory. By Act 
1148 of 1913 the Assembly districts were increased to nineteen, returning forty- 
six members. Act 2336 of 1936 divided the State into thirty-nine electoral 
districts, each returning one member. Elections are conducted by preferential 
ballot and since 1942 voting at elections has been compulsory. Each of the five 
electoral districts of the Legislative Council returns four members for six years, 
two of those members being elected every three years (section 10 of Act 959 of 
1908 and section 15 of Act 1148 of 1913). 

Judges, Ministers of Religion, Members of either House of the Commonwealth 
Parliament and persons holding an office of profit under the Crown, are ineligible 
for membership of either House of the South Australian Parliament. Qualifica- 
tions for a Member of the Legislative Council are that he or she shall have 
attained the age of 30 years, be a British subject, and have resided in the State 
for three years. An elector for the Legislative Council must be 21 years of age, 
be a natural-born or naturalized British subject, have resided in South Australia 
for at least six months, and, in addition, possess certain property or war service 
qualifications specified in the Constitution Act. 

The House of Assembly is elected for a term of three years but may be dis- 
solved earlier by the Governor. Any person who is qualified and entitled to be 
registered as an elector for the House of Assembly is eligible for membership of 
it, provided he or she is not disqualified by holding one of the offices mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. The qualifications of an elector for the House of 
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Assembly are that he or she be at least 21 years of age and a natural-born or 
naturalized British subject and have resided in Australia for six months, in South 
Australia for three months, and in the subdivision for one month. 

The franchise for both Houses was extended to adult women by Act 613 of 1894. 
South Australia was the first Australian State to extend the franchise to adult 
women. 


GOVERNMENT 


As a result of the 1965 general election, the Liberal Government was defeated 
and was replaced by the Australian Labour Party. (This was the first Labour 
Government since 1933.) In the House of Assembly Labour now hold 21 seats, 
Liberal 17 and Independent 1. In the Legislative Council the Liberal Country 
League has 16 seats and the Australian Labour Party 4. 

The Cabinet consists of nine Ministers (members of the Legislature) who are 
ex officio members of the Executive Council which consists of Governor and 
Ministers. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Edric Montague Bastyan, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB 


THE MINISTRY 
Premier, Treasurer, Minister of Immigration and Minister of Housing: 
Hon. F. H. Walsh, mp 
Chief Secretary and Minister of Health: Hon. A. J. Shard, Mic 
Minister of Works, Minister of Marine: Hon. C. D. Hutchens, mp 
Attorney-General, Minister of Aboriginal Affairs and Minister of Social Welfare: 
Hon. D. A. Dunstan, QC, MP 
Minister of Education: Hon. R. R. Loveday, mp 
Minister of Local Government, Minister of Roads and Minister of Mines: 
Hon. S. C. Bevan, MLC 
Minister of Labour and Industry, Minister of Transport: Hon. A. F. Kneebone 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Repatriation and Minister of Irrigation: Hon. J. D. Corcoran 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Forests: Hon. G. A. Bywaters, MP 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
R. S. Hall, me 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: Hon. L. H. Densley, Mic 
Clerk of Parliaments and Clerk of Legislative Council: I. J. Ball 


House OF ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. L. G. Riches, mp 
Chairman of Committees: S. J. Lawn, mp 
Clerk of Assembly: G. D. Combe, mc 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court: Hon. Sir Mellis Napier, KCMG 


Judges: 
Hon. R. R. St. C. Chamberlain Hon. C. H. Bright 
Hon. J. L. Travers Her Hon. R. F. Mitchell 
Hon. D. S. Hogarth Hon. G. H. Walters 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Western Australia comprises nearly one-third of the Australian continent. The 
total area is 975,920 square miles (over one-fourth the area of Europe). The 
population of the State at 30th June 1966 was 817,815 of whom an estimated 
445,000 lived in the metropolitan area. Perth, the capital city, is situated on the 


For further information about Western petal see the Official Year Book of Western 
ustralia 
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Swan River, twelve miles from the river mouth at Fremantle, the State’s principal 
port. 
HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION 

The first authentic record of European explorers visiting any portion of Western 
Australia is in 1616. In 1791 Vancouver, in the Discovery, took formal possession 
of the country about King George Sound. In 1826 a small settlement, subsequently 
named Albany, was formed on King George Sound. 

In 1829 Captain Fremantle took formal possession of the territory, and in the 
same year Captain Stirling founded the Swan River Settlement and the towns of 
Perth and Fremantle and was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. 

In 1870 a ‘Representative’ constitution was established by Imperial Act 33 
Vict. Cap. 13. The Governor was assisted by an Executive Council composed 
of the principal officers of the Government and two unofficial members appointed 
by him. There was also a Legislative Council, consisting then of three official 
members of the Executive Council, three unofficial nominees of the Governor 
and twelve elected members. 

Responsible government was granted to Western Australia in 1890 (53 and 54 
Vict. Cap. 26). 

The Legislature consists of two Houses: the Legislative Council, of 30 members, 
and the Legislative Assembly, of 50 members. The members of both Houses are 
elected. By an amendment in 1936 of the Electoral Act voting for the Legislative 
Assembly is compulsory, and in December 1964 voting for the Legislative 
Council was also made compulsory. 


GOVERNMENT 

The Liberal and Country League and the Country Party Coalition Govern- 
ment has been in office since 1959. At the elections in February 1965 the 
Government was returned with an increased majority. The Liberal and Country 
League secured 21 seats; Country Party eight seats; and the Labour Party 


21 seats. 
GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Major-General Sir Douglas Kendrew, KCMG, CB, CBB, DSO 


CABINET 
Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Tourists: Hon. D. Brand, MLA 
Deputy Premier and Minister for Agriculture and Electricity: Hon. C. D. Nalder, MLA 
Minister for Industrial Development, Railways and the North-West: 
Hon. C. W. M. Court, OBE, MLA 
Minister for Education and Native Welfare: Hon. E. H. M. Lewis, MLA 
Minister for Works and Water Supplies: Hon. R. Hutchinson, DFC, MLA 
Minister for Mines and Justice, and Leader of the Government in the Legislative Council: 
Hon. A. F. Griffith, MLc 
Minister for Lands, Forests and Immigration: Hon. W. S. Bovell, MLA 
Minister for Health, Fisheries and Fauna: G. C. Mackinnon, MLC 
Minister for Local Government, Town Planning and Child Welfare: 
Hon. L. A. Logan, MLC 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Police and Traffic: Hon. J. F. Craig, MLA 
Minister for Housing and Labour: Hon. D. H. O’Neil, MLA 
Minister for Transport: Hon. R. J. O’Connor, MLA 
LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 


Hon. A. R. G. Hawke, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
President: Hon. L. C. Diver, MLC 
Chairman of Committees: Hon. N. E. Baxter, MLC 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. J. M. Hearman, MLA 
Chairman of Committees: W. A. Manning, MLA 
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SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Sir Albert Wolff, kcmG 
Puisne Judges: 


Hon. Sir Lawrence Jackson Hon. G. B. D’Arcy 

Hon. J. E. Virtue Hon. J. Hale 

Hon. R. V. Nevile Hon. O. J. Negus 
TASMANIA 


Tasmania, the smallest State of the Australian Commonwealth, is an island at 
the southern extremity of the continent of Australia, from which it is divided by 
Bass Strait, 140 miles wide. The area is 26,383 square miles. 

The population of the State at 30th June 1966 was 378,900. Principal centres, 
with population figures as at 30th June 1965, are the capital, Hobart 123,967; 
Launceston 59,440; Burnie 15,010; Devonport 14,310. Main seaports are 
Hobart, Launceston, Beauty Point, Burnie and Devonport. Principal airports 
are Hobart, Launceston, Devonport and Wynyard. 

The principal products of Tasmania are timber, newsprint, zinc, confectionery, 
calcium-carbide, apples, canned fruits, hand-tools, wool and textiles from 
Hobart; aluminium, ferro-alloys, fruit, wool, textiles and meat from Launceston; 
butter, potatoes, paper pulp and timber from Burnie, and textiles, frozen foods, 
paper products, potatoes and dairy products from Devonport. 


HISTORY 

Tasmania was discovered in 1642 by the Dutch navigator, Abel Jan Tasman, 
and by him named Van Diemen’s Land, the name by which it was known down 
to 1856. It was formally taken possession of by England in 1803 and made 
auxiliary to the settlement at Botany Bay, from which it was separated in 1825. 

The name of the island was officially changed to Tasmania by proclamation 
from the Ist January 1856 in accordance with Her Majesty’s Order in Council 
dated 21st July 1855. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1851 a partly elective legislature was inaugurated and responsible govern- 
ment was introduced in 1856. The colony entered the Australian Common- 
wealth Federation in 1901. 


CONSTITUTION 

The main lines of the present Constitution were laid down by a local Act 
in 1855. These have been amended from time to time and modified by 
Federation. 

The State Executive Authority is vested in a Governor appointed by the 
Crown, aided by an Executive Council of Ministers responsible to the Legis- 
lature. 

Parliament consists of two elected Houses. The Legislative Council of 19 
members is elected by owners of freehold estate, occupiers of property and the 
spouse of any owner or occupier of property. In addition the franchise is granted 
to university graduates, officiating ministers of religion, and ex-members of 
the Australian Imperial Forces who served outside Tasmania. Three members 
retire annually except that in each sixth successive year from 1953 onwards 
four members retire. The Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. The 


For further information about Tasmania see Walch’s Tasmanian Almanac 
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House of Assembly is elected on adult suffrage for a maximum of five 
years. The House consists of 35 members returned for five seven-member 
constituencies, which are the same as the Commonwealth electoral divisions. 
The system of voting is substantially the Hare-Clark system of single transferable 
vote, with obligations to record at least three preferences. After an earlier 
partial trial, it was applied to the whole State in 1909, and all subsequent 
general] elections have been held under it. 

The power of the Upper House to amend Money Bills sent up from the 
Assembly has always been a matter of some doubt, and at the end of 1924 was 
successfully challenged by the House of Assembly in respect both of the 
Appropriation Bill and of an Income Tax Bill. The controversy on the subject 
was in 1926 settled by a compromise, by which the Upper House gave up any 
claim to amend the Appropriation Bill or bills imposing a rate of income tax, 
but maintained full powers of amendment of other Money Bills. 

Voting is compulsory at elections for both Houses of the State Parliament. 


GOVERNMENT 


At the election in May 1964 the Labour Party secured 19 seats and the Liberal 
Party 16 seats. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Lieutenant-Gencral Sir Charles Gairdner, KCMG, KC VO, KBE, CB 


MINISTRY 
Premier, Treasurer, Minister for Mines, and Hydro-Electric Commission: 
The Hon. E. E. Reece, MHA 
Deputy Premier, Attorney-General and Minister for Industral Development: 
The Hon. R. F. Fagan, LLB, MHA 
Chief Secretary: The Hon. B. K. Miller, Mic 
Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries: The Hon. A. C. Atkins, MHA 
Minister for Education: The Hon. W. A. Neilson, MHA 
Minister for Lands and Works: The Hon. D. A. Cashion, MHA 
Minister for Housing: The Hon. S. V. Ward, MHA 
Minister for Transport: The Hon. H. J. McLoughlin, MHA 
Minister for Health: The Hon. M. G. Everett, Qc, MHA 


LEADFR OF THE OPPOSITION 
Hon. W. A. Bethune, MHA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: The Hon. Sir Henry Baker, KCMG, DSO, MLC 
Clerk of the Council: G. W. Brimage 


House OF ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: Hon. J. L. Madden 
Chairman of Committees: L. E. A. Costello, MHA 
Clerk of the House: C. K. Murphy, cBE 
SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Sir Stanley C. Burbury, KBE 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. M. G. Gibson Hon. G. H. Crawford 
Hon. M. P. Crisp Hon. F. M. Neasey 


THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 


The Australian Capital Territory has an area of 910 square miles and is situated 
in an area formerly part of southern New South Wales. The population of the 
A.C.T. at the 1961 census was 58,828 and the preliminary result of the 1966 
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census indicates that the population was 95,913 as at 30th June 1966. The 
Federal Capital of the Commonwealth of Australia, Canberra, is situated in the 
Territory. 


HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Section 125 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, 1900, provided that the 
seat of Government of the Commonwealth should be determined by the Parlia- 
ment and should be within Commonwealth Territory. The site for the Territory 
was chosen in 1908, and the agreement between the Commonwealth and New 
South Wales concerning the site was ratified by the Commonwealth Seat of 
Government Acceptance Act, 1909, and the State Seat of Government Surrender 
Act, 1909. The Territory became vested in the Commonwealth on Ist January 
1911. There is no local or municipal government in the Territory; there is an 
Australian Capital Territory Advisory Council constituted to advise the Minister 
for the Interior, who administers the Territory, on matters affecting the Territory. 
The Advisory Council does not have executive or administrative powers. 

The people of Canberra are represented in the Commonwealth Parliament by 
a Member of the House of Representatives who was granted full voting rights 
by an amendment of Section VI of the A.C.T. Representation Act 1948-1966, 
to take effect from the day of the first meeting of the Parliament after the 1966 
elections. 

The National Capital Development Commission was set up in 1958 to under- 
take and carry out the planning, development and construction of the city of 
Canberra as the national capital of the Commonwealth. 

Canberra, as the Federal Capital, is the location of Parliament, most of the 
offices of executive Government and most of the diplomatic missions of other 
countries. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 


The Territory consists of that part of the Australian mainland lying to the north 
of latitude 26° S. (the northern border of South Australia) and bounded on the 
west by longitude 129° E. (Western Australia border) and on the east by longitude 
138° E. (Queensland border). The Territory also comprises the adjacent islands 
lying between those longitudes. 

The total area of the Territory is 520,280 square miles, the coastline being 
1,040 miles in length. Darwin is the principal town and the centre of the 
Administration of the Territory, as well as the main port. The estimated popula- 
tion at 30th June 1964 was 15,800. Alice Springs, about 950 miles south of 
Darwin, had a population of 5,912 at 30th June 1964. 

At 30th June 1965 the population of the Territory as a whole was estimated at 
54,550. This total included an estimate of 19,750 Aborigines. 

Mining rivals the pastoral industry as the Territory’s chief producer of wealth, 
the latter having been the mainstay of the Territory’s economy for the past 
half-century. Copper is the chief mineral being mined; others are gold, uranium, 
tin, silver and tungsten. Important mining development projects are now 
proceeding in bauxite, manganese, and lead-zinc. Tourism is an important and 
growing industry. 


F* 
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HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 

The first attempt at settlement in northern Australia was made in 1824. In 
1827 a portion of north Australia extending to the border of Western Australia 
was included within New South Wales. In 1862 the western boundary of Queens- 
land was altered by Letters Patent from 141° E. longitude to its present position 
at 138° E. longitude. In 1863 the portion subsequently known as Northern 
Territory was annexed by Letters Patent to the Colony of South Australia. 
However, as from the Ist January 1911, the Territory, with its adjacent islands, 
was transferred to the Commonwealth by the Northern Territory Acceptance 
Act, 1910. One of the conditions of the transfer was that such of the laws of 
South Australia as were applicable to the Territory at the time of transfer were 
to continue in force until such time as they were altered or repealed by or under 
any law of the the Commonwealth. 

The Northern Territory (Administration) Act, 1910-1965, provides that there 
shall be an Administrator appointed by the Governor-General to administer the 
Territory on behalf of the Commonwealth, subject to any instructions given him 
by the Minister for Territories from time to time. 

The Northern Australia Act, 1926, provided for the division of the Territory 
for administrative purposes into North Australia and Central Australia, separated 
by the 20th parallel of S. latitude; however, in 1931 this Act was repealed and as 
from that year the Territory was reunited and administered as before. 

There is a Legislative Council for the Northern Territory with power to make 
ordinances for the peace, order and good government of the Territory, subject 
to assent by either the Administrator or the Governor-General as provided in 
the Act. The Council consists of six official members and three non-official 
members appointed by the Governor-General on the nomination of the Adminis- 
trator, and eight elected members representing the electorates of Alice Springs, 
Arnhem, Barkly, Elsey, Fannie Bay, Nightcliff, Port Darwin and Stuart. The 
official members hold office during the Governor-General’s pleasure and the 
non-official elected members hold office for a term of office not exceeding three 
years. The President of the Legislative Council is elected from among the 
elected and non-official members of the council. 

Persons who, under Part V of the Northern Territory Electoral Regulations 
made under the Northern Territory Representation Act 1922-1955 and the 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1962, are qualified to vote at an election for a 
member to represent the Northern Territory in the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth Parliament are qualified to vote at an election of a member 
to the Legislative Council. 

Australian Aborigines exercise a right to vote for the Legislative Council. 

Under the procedures for assent to ordinances, the Administrator or the 
Governor-General (as appropriate) may return ordinances with suggested 
amendments for reconsideration by the Council. Every ordinance, whether 
assented to or disallowed, must be laid before each House of Parliament within 
fifteen sitting days of that House. When assent is withheld from an ordinance, 
the Minister is obliged to lay the reasons before each House as soon as possible, 
but in any case within fifteen sitting days of that House. 

The Northern Territory (Administration) Act also provides for an Adminis- 
trator’s Council consisting of the Administrator, two official members of the 
Legislative Council and three other members, none of whom is an official member 
and at least two of whom are elected members. Each member of the Adminis- 
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trator’s Council (other than the Administrator) is appointed by the Minister on 
the nomination of the Administrator and, subject to the Act, holds office during 
the pleasure of the Minister. The Council’s function is to advise the Admini- 
strator on any matters referred to it by the Administrator and on other matters 
as provided in the Ordinances of the Territory. 

- The Supreme Court of the Northern Territory is the highest judicial tribunal 
in the Territory and is the only court possessing jurisdiction over civil and criminal 
matters, and appeals from its judgement may be taken to the Full Court of 
the High Court of Australia. Federal jurisdiction in bankruptcy is exercised 
by the Supreme Court through the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1960. There are 
of course courts of summary jurisdiction and local courts with limited juris- 
diction in civil matters. There are also wardens’ courts constituted by the mining 
laws, and licensing courts having jurisdiction in liquor licensing matters, etc. 

The Welfare Ordinance under which all Aborigines, standing in need of special 
care and assistance, were declared to be wards, was repealed by the Social 
Welfare Ordinance in September 1964. This latter ordinance provides generally 
for assistance without control. Other ordinances were also amended removing 
all discrimination in law against Aborigines. The Director of Social Welfare is 
now able to assist any Northern Territory resident who is socially or economi- 
cally in need. 

Most land held from the Crown is held on leasehold, as provided for by the 
Crown Lands, Darwin Town Area Leases, Special Purposes Leases, Church 
Lands Leases and Agricultural Development Leases Ordinances. Provision is 
made for the control of mining, fisheries and pearling. The Director of Animal 
Industry has wide powers in regard to the movements of stock, control of stock 
routes, disease prevention, etc. 

Local government was reconstituted in Darwin on the Ist July 1957. Darwin 
is now a city with a Council consisting of the Mayor and eight aldermen elected 
by electors of the municipality. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 

The Northern Territory Representation Act 1922-1959 provides for the elec- 
tion of a member for the Territory to the House of Representatives. For some 
years prior to an amendment of the Act in 1959 the member had no vote in the 
House, although he could take part in debates in the House. The amendments 
passed in 1959 now give the member limited voting rights in respect of matters 
which relate solely to the Northern Territory. Where there is a doubt whether 
a matter relates solely to the Territory the House itself may decide the issue 
whether the member may vote on that particular matter. The present member 
is J. N. Nelson, MP. 


Administrator: R. L. Dean 
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NEW ZEALAND 
AND ASSOCIATED COUNTRIES 


N 1863 the boundaries of New Zealand were defined as lying between 33° and 
Fea S. latitude and 162° E. and 173° W. longitude. New Zealand therefore 

consisted of North Island and South Island together with the smaller and 
sparsely-populated Stewart Island, which lies south of South Island. The 
boundaries included the Chatham and Pitt Islands, some 467 miles east of Christ- 
church, and the Auckland Islands, which are south of South Island. Other 
islands lying within this group were Three Kings Islands, Great Barrier Island, 
Solander Island, The Snares, Campbell Island, Bounty Island and the Antipodes 
Islands. North Island, South Island and Stewart Island extend over a distance 
of 1,100 miles. 

By Proclamation dated 21st July 1887 the group of islands called the Kermadec 
Islands, lying between 29° and 32° S. latitude and 177° and 180° W. longitude, 
were annexed to New Zealand. The principal islands are Raoul Island or Sunday 
Island, and Macauley Island. The other islands are Curtis Island and L’Esperance 
Rock. Raoul Island, comprising an area of 11 square miles, rises to a height of 
1,723 feet and is covered with forest. 

The coasts of the Ross Sea and adjacent islands, south of 60° S. latitude and 
between 160° E. and 150° W. longitude, were brought within the jurisdiction 
of New Zealand by Order in Council on 30th July 1923.* 

The Tokelau Islands (formerly Union Islands), lying between 8° and 10° S. 
latitude and 170° and 173° W. longitude, became a British Protectorate in 1877. 
In 1916 the islands became part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. In 1925 
New Zealand assumed responsibility for the administration of the group, and in 
1948 the Tokelau Islands were included within the boundaries of New Zealand. 

Nauru (Pleasant) Island in the Central Pacific, latitude 0° 32’ S. and longitude 
165° 55’ E., is administered by Britain, Australia and New Zealand, under an 
international trusteeship agreement approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on Ist November 1947. The Administrator is appointed by 
Australia. 

The total area of New Zealand, exclusive of the Island territories and the Ross 
Dependency, is 103,736 square miles. Less than one quarter of the land surface 
lies below 650 feet. In North Island the mountain system runs generally in a 
south-westerly direction parallel to the coast from East Cape to Turakirae Head. 
Approximately one-tenth of the surface is covered by the following mountain 
ranges: Raukumara, Huiarau, Ruahine, Tararua and Rimutaka. Except for the 
volcanic peaks Egmont (8,260 feet), Ruapehu (9,175 feet), Ngauruhoe (7,515 feet) 
and Tongariro (6,458 feet) the mountains do not exceed 6,000 feet. In South 
Island the Southern Alps run almost the entire length of the island and include 
the Victoria Range (W. and N.W.), St. Arnoud (N.), Richmond and Kaikoura 
Range (N.W.). Mount Cook (12,349 feet) is in the centre and 15 peaks are over 
10,000 feet. There are numerous swift flowing rivers some of which are used to 
provide hydro-electricity but most of which, being obstructed at their mouths by 
falls, are useless for navigation. The main rivers in North Island are the 
Waikato, the Wangaehu, the Wanganui and Manawatu. In South Island the 
rivers Waitaki, Cobb, Clutha, and Waipara provide hydro-electric projects and 


For further information about New Zealand, see New Zealand Official Year Book. 
* The Ross Dependency (g.v.). 
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two other rivers of importance are the Buller and Rangitata. There are numerous 
lakes, mostly at high altitude in remote and rugged country. These are important 
as reservoirs and for the prevention of flooding but are of little use for com- 
munication. The most important lakes are Lake Taupo (234 square miles), Lake 
Wakatipu (113 square miles) and Te Anau (133 square miles). The Islands of 
New Zealand are part of the unstable circum-Pacific mobile belt; a region where 
volcanoes are active and where the earth’s crust has long been buckling and 
breaking at a geologically rapid rate of change. The Rotorua area of North 
Island is world famous for its geo-thermal activities, boiling lakes, boiling mud, 
geysers, etc. 

The climate is temperate and changeable, very similar to that in Britain except 
that winds are more frequent and there is a higher average sunshine. Normal 
temperatures range from 43-6° in June to 61-3° in January. The average rainfall 
for the greater part of the country is from 25-60 inches, but because of the 
mountain ranges can vary from as much as 300 inches to 13 inches. 

A census of population is taken every five years, the last being in 1966 when 
the provisional figure was given as 2,676,919. In 1963 the birth rate was 25-43 
per 1,000 (Maori 44-81) and the death rate 8-81 per 1,000 (European 8-98 and 
Maori 6-60). The principal languages spoken by the population are English 
and Maori and these are also the official languages. Christianity is the main 
religion and the 1961 Census showed the chief Christian groups to be Church 
of England 34-6 per cent, Presbyterian 22:3 per cent, Roman Catholic 15-1 per 
cent and Methodist 7:2 per cent; other denominations and sects include Ratana 
(Maori). Primary education is free and universal, secondary education is also 
universal. There is no illiteracy. 

The urban areas which have the main concentrations of population are, in 
the North Island, Auckland (population 547,915), Wellington (167,844), Hutt 
Valley (114,739), Hamilton (63,327), and Palmerston North (49,237); and, in 
the South Island, Christchurch (246,773), Dunedin (108,680) and Invercargill 
(45,973). 

The main ports with their nett tonnage figures for 1965 are Auckland 
(9,008,000), Wellington (9,187,000), Lyttelton (6,227,000) and Otago (2,594,000), 
and the New Zealand shipping line is the Union Steam Ship Company. The 
principal airports are Auckland International Airport at Mangere with 8,500 
feet of runway, Christchurch with 8,014 feet and 5,700 feet, and Wellington 
with 5,600 feet. Air New Zealand operates an international service and the 
National Airways Corporation provides a domestic service. In 1965 road 
mileage was 57,040, and there were 3,254 miles of 3 feet 6 inch gauge railway 
(1,645 in the North Island, 1,609 in the South Island). The New Zealand Railways 
operate road/rail ferries between Wellington and Picton (in the South Island) 
and the Union Steam Ship Company operates a car ferry between Wellington 
and Lyttelton, the port of Christchurch. The New Zealand Broadcasting 
Corporation provides universal radio and television coverage. 

The principal products and export receipts for 1965/66 were Wool (£122°8 
million), Meat (£108-7 million), Butter (£53-4 million), Cheese (£24-3 million). 
In 1964/65 Government revenue was £451,854,000 and expenditure £447,248,000. 

The Government plans to spend £435 million over the next ten years on power 
schemes. These include: in the North Island, the development of further hydro- 
electric capacity on the Waikato River and new stations on the Tongariro; 
and, in the South Island, two stations including the Manapouri Hydro-electric 
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project. A 240 Mw oil-fired thermal station is under construction at Marsden 
Point, Whangarei. Investigations are being made to further the development of 
power from geo-thermal sources in the North Island and consideration is also 
being given to the construction of a 600 Mw coal-burning station at New 
Plymouth using South Island coal. An iron and steel works is being erected near 
Auckland, at an estimated capital expenditure of £174 million. This will use 
local ironsand, coal and limestone and production is scheduled to start in 1967. 
Further developments are planned costing another £38-5 million. A £34 million 
Auckland redevelopment scheme is planned and work is expected to begin in 
1967 on the first stage, which will cost £18 million. The Wellington Harbour 
Board plans to complete an £11 million port development programme by 1970. 

The bulk of research is carried out by Government Departments, (the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Marine Department and the 
Forest Service, etc.), and by Industry, and the Universities. 

The National Day of New Zealand is Waitangi Day, which is celebrated on 
6th February. 


HISTORY 

New Zealand was first discovered and settled by the ancestors of its present 
Polynesian inhabitants sometime before 1000 a.p. Over the centuries further 
immigrants arrived; and as their numbers increased they spread over North 
Island until the whole island was divided up among a number of tribal com- 
munities, each under its own chief, each claiming descent from one or other 
of the crews of the canoes which had brought their ancestors from overseas. 
South Island, where the climate was less congenial, was more sparsely inhabited; 
but at the time when contact with the West began, it is estimated that the total 
population may have been more than 100,000 persons. The name Maori, meaning 
‘normal’ (indigenous) person, used to describe these peoples, did not come into 
use until the nineteenth century. 

The first European to sight New Zealand, on 13th December 1642, was the 
Dutchman Abel Janzoon Tasman. An employee of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, he was searching on behalf of the Company in Java for the legendary 
southern continent which geographers then believed must exist in the southern 
hemisphere. He charted part of the west coast of South Island, and, hoping 
that he had found part of the continent he was seeking, named it Staaten Landt, 
that being the name of land discovered south of South America and believed to 
be part of the same continent. When the latter land was found to be an island, 
the new land was renamed Niew Zeeland, after the Dutch province. Tasman 
found the inhabitants hostile and the land poor; no further western visitor 
touched its shores for over a century. 

The next visitor was Lieutenant, later Captain, James Cook, preceding the 
Frenchman de Surville by only two months. Cook, who was sailing under the 
auspices of the Royal Society and the Admiralty, with the scientist Sir Joseph 
Banks on board, had made a further search for the legendary continent before 
sailing west to look for the land which Tasman had discovered. On 7th October 
1769 he sighted the eastern shores of North Island, and in the months that 
followed circumnavigated the country and brilliantly charted its shores, proving 
that it consisted of two main islands. He was followed later by other explorers, 
Marion du Fresne, Crozet, d’Entrecasteaux and Vancouver, among others. 

Cook found the inhabitants generally friendly; and his reports of good 
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harbours, of the abundance of seals, and of the existence of timber and flax, 
attracted the attention of sealers and traders. Many of these came from the 
flourishing community growing up at Sydney across the Tasman Sea; but the 
existence of whales brought also whalers from America, Britain and France. 
Among the first settlers were the missionaries, organized initially by the Reverend 
Samuel Marsden from New South Wales, who aimed to assist the Maoris and to 
introduce European farming. At the end of the 1830s a slump in New South 
Wales increased the inflow of settlers, and by 1839 it was estimated that there 
were 2,000 of them, and that 130 ships were calling annually at the Bay of 
Islands. 

The arrival of sailors, traders, missionaries and settlers in a land lacking an 
established administration and a rule of law, and their inter-relationship with 
the Maoris, whose traditional customs began to break down under the impact of 
association with the West, gave rise to problems which the British Government 
were at first reluctant to face. Cook’s declarations of British sovereignty in 1769 
and 1770 were repudiated; and as late as 1828 New Zealand was named in a 
British Act as a place not under British sovereignty. However the need for action 
led the Governor of New South Wales to take, or be given, powers to try to 
maintain order. In 1814 Thomas Kendall, a missionary, was made a Justice of the 
Peace to assist in bringing British offenders to justice in the courts of New South 
Wales; and the Reverend John Gare Butler was made a Magistrate in 1819 
with jurisdiction over the British settlements. In 1828 the jurisdiction of the 
courts of New South Wales was extended to deal with all kinds of offences 
committed by British subjects within the islands of New Zealand. In 1832 James 
Busby was appointed as British Resident at the Bay of Islands. His appointment 
indicated that the British Government still looked upon New Zealand as an 
independent country, but it ignored the fact that there was no central Maori 
Government with whom he could deal, and that he had no means of supporting 
his authority. Two years later, in 1835, as a counterblast to the activities of the 
French Baron de Thierry, Busby convened an assembly of chiefs who signed a 
Declaration of Independence which at least made it appear that there was some 
central Maori authority in North Island. Finally, pressure by settlers, traders 
and missionaries, and the clear need to protect the Maoris and to control the 
settlers, who were about to be re-inforced by settlers sent by Edward Wakefield’s 
New Zealand Association, led the British Government to intervene more directly. 
Letters Patent of Ist June 1839 authorised the Government of New South Wales 
to include within the boundaries of that Colony any territory in New Zealand 
that might be acquired in sovereignty; and Captain Hobson landed in the Bay 
of Islands on 29th January 1840 and assumed the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 
Hobson was instructed to treat with the Maoris as an independent nation for 
recognition of the Queen’s sovereignty over the whole of the country or over 
any parts which they might be willing to cede. A meeting of Chiefs was held at 
Waitangi on 5th February, and on the 6th February 1840 forty-six head chiefs 
signed the Treaty of Waitangi ceding sovereignty to Queen Victoria; and their 
example was followed by many others. Finally, on 21st May, Hobson issued 
two proclamations, one declaring British sovereignty over the North Island by 
virtue of the cession of the Treaty of Waitangi, and the other over all the islands 
of New Zealand from 34° 30’ N. to 47° 10’ S., and from 166° 5’ E. to 179° E. 
by virtue of the right of discovery by Cook. This strip in fact included not only 
Fiji but the Marshall Islands and even Wake. New Zealand remained as part 
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of New South Wales until 3rd May 1841, on which date Hobson took the oath as 
first Governor in the new capital city of Auckland. The boundaries were, 
however, later amended. 

The date on which Queen Victoria assumed the sovereignty of New Zealand 
also marked the beginning of the ‘hungry forties’ in Britain where many of those 
displaced by the industrial revolution felt that their only hope for the future was 
to emigrate. The propaganda of the New Zealand Company, which had obtained 
a Royal Charter in 1840, turned attention to the opportunities which might exist 
in the new Colony with its temperate climate; and the stream of immigrants into 
New Zealand was such that by 1858 the newcomers had begun to outnumber 
the Maoris. Many of these settlers were assisted by the New Zealand Company 
until it lost its Charter in 1850. These European New Zealanders pressed in on 
the Maoris, and despite the efforts of the British Government, which until 1862 
alone had the right to purchase land, disputes arose, resulting in greater unity 
among the Maoris, in a stiffening of their resistance to encroachment and finally 
in the Maori wars from 1860 to 1872. The defeat of the Maoris appeared likely at 
first to be disastrous for them; but the realisation by the now much more popu- 
lous race that both had their part to play in the future of the country led to im- 
proved relations, to the greater integration of the Maori people into the life of the 
country, to returning pride in their Maori heritage and to an increased birthrate. 

The hopes of quick prosperity held out to its settlers by the New Zealand 
Company were not at first realised. Timber and flax remained important articles 
of export, but wool soon became still more important. Meat was exported to the 
gold miners in Australia; and the discovery of gold in Otago in 1865 not 
only itself increased prosperity but led to an influx of miners to provide an 
additional market for the farmers. The slump of the 1880s was lightened by the 
departure in 1882 of the first ship carrying refrigerated meat, and this was the 
herald of a prosperity built on wool, meat and dairy produce which, with an 
interval during the great slump, has continued until the present. 

The development of the country was furthered during the 1870s by the financial 
policy of Julius (later Sir Julius) Vogel who borrowed on a large scale to develop 
government-controlled communications and to double the population through 
immigration schemes; but this policy, while bringing the provinces closer 
together, also aggravated the effccts of the slump. During the 1890s Richard 
(later Sir Richard) Seddon brought in a series of Jaws dealing among other 
things with land, income tax, old age pensions, factory conditions, and indus- 
trial arbitration; laws which were to make New Zealand for a time the most 
radical state in the world. The First World War brought New Zealand for the 
first time on to the world stage and to a full realization of her nationhood. 
Thereafter came the great slump and the development of New Zealand into the 
first Welfare State. The Second World War brought New Zealand still more into 
the world arena, and the war with Japan stressed the importance of her role in 
East Asia and the Pacific. 

A British Protectorate was established over the Cook Islands in 1888, and the 
group was administered through the Governor of New Zealand until October 
1900. These islands lie between 8° and 17° S. latitude and 156° and 170° W. 
longitude. The group was annexed to Her Majesty's dominions in October 
1900. By a Proclamation dated 10th June 1901 the boundaries of New Zealand 
were further extended from 11th June 1901 by inclusion of the Cook Islands. 
Niue (Savage) Island, geographically within the Cook group, although adminis- 
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tered separately by New Zealand, was also included. The Cook Islands became 
self-governing in July 1965, but remain in free association with New Zealand. 

Western Samoa (or Navigators’ Islands), together with some small islets, 
lying between 13° and 15° S. latitude and 171° and 173° W. longitude, formerly 
in the possession of Germany, was occupied by New Zealand in August 1914. 
A Mandate for the government of the Territory by New Zealand was approved 
by the Council of the League of Nations in December 1920. Western Samoa 
ceased to be a Trust Territory and became an independent country on Ist 
January 1962. It has chosen, however, to retain a special treaty relationship 
with New Zealand. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


By the Proclamation of 21st May 1840 New Zealand became a dependency 
of New South Wales, and the laws of New South Wales were made applicable 
so far as they were appropriate. However, by Charter of 16th November in the 
same year, made under a Statute passed on 17th August, New Zealand became a 
separate colony, although the laws of New South Wales remained temporarily 
in force. North Island, South Island and Stewart Island (named after an 
unsuccessful flax planter) were renamed New Ulster, New Munster and New 
Leinster; an Executive Council, consisting of the Governor, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney General and the Treasurer was formed; and the Governor 
was authorised to set up a Legislative Council to make laws and ordinances for 
the peace and good government of the Colony. This Charter was promulgated 
on 3rd May 1841, and the Legislative Council was duly formed, consisting of 
three officials and three senior Justices of the Peace. The Council met twice, 
passed sufficient legislation to enable the New South Wales legislation to be 
repealed, and went into recess. 

When Captain (later Sir George) Grey became Governor in 1845 there was 
pressure for a greater measure of popular representation, and a new Charter, 
dated 23rd December 1846, proposed to divide the Colony into two Provinces, 
one being named New Ulster, consisting of the whole of North Island other than 
the district around Wellington, and the other New Munster, which covered the 
rest. It was the intention to appoint Lieutenant-Governors to each Province and 
to set up not only a central General Assembly, with an elected House of 
Representatives, but also Provincial Councils, which, too, would have elected 
Houses of Representatives. Owing to fears that the Provincial Councils might 
override the interests of the Maoris this new Constitution was never brought into 
force. The Colonial Legislative Council was therefore revived and passed the 
Provincial Legislative Councils Ordinance, setting up nominated Provincial 
Councils with unofficial majorities. Since the composition of the New Ulster 
Provincial Legislative Council was almost the same as that of the Colonial 
Legislative Council, the former never met. 

On 30th June 1852 the British Parliament passed an Act to ‘Grant a 
Representative Constitution to the Colony of New Zealand’. The number of 
Provinces was increased from two to six, the Provinces being Auckland, New 
Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury and Otago. In the centre, the General 
Assembly consisted of the Governor, a nominated Legislative Council and an 
elected House of Representatives. In each of the Provinces there was an elected 
Superintendent and an elected Provincial Council, with defined, if limited, 
powers. The General Assembly, and the Provincial Councils, were expressly 
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debarred from regulating Crown Lands or lands in the possession of the Maoris; 
and the laws, customs and usages of the Maoris were ‘for the present to be 
maintained for the Government of themselves, in all their Relations to and 
Dealings with each other, and that particular Districts should be set apart within 
which such Laws, Customs and Usages should be observed’. There were also a 
number of other restrictions on the legislative capacity of the General Assembly; 
and the laws passed by them required the Royal assent and were not to be 
repugnant to the laws of England. Thus the constitutional picture of New Zealand 
as a result of this Constitution was that of six small scattered European settle- 
ments each with its own Provincial Government and having a central Parliament; 
the Maori-occupied country between the settlements having no part in this 
representative Government but governing itself according to Maori custom, 
subject to the overriding authority of the Governor in Council. 

No provision was made in the Constitution for a responsible Executive, and 
although three Members of the House of Representatives and two Members of 
the Legislative Council took office without portfolio, effective power remained 
in the hands of the three officials, who, with the Governor, still continued to sit in 
the Executive Council. This arrangement led to disputes between the legislature 
and the executive, the resultant deadlock only being resolved when, on 7th May 
1856, Henry Sewell took office as the first Premier of a fully responsible 
administration. The title of Prime Minister, although in common use from that 
date, was not officially assumed until 1899. 

The name of the Province of New Plymouth was changed in 1858 to Taranaki, 
and new Provinces of Hawkes Bay, Marlborough, Southland and Westland were 
formed in 1858, 1859, 1861 and 1864 respectively, Southland however being 
re-united with Otago in 1870. The system of having both central and provincial 
governments led, as the Provinces developed, to friction between them; and in 
1875 the Provincial organization was brought to an end by the Abolition of 
Provinces Act, which became operative in 1876. 

Some of the restrictions placed on the powers of the New Zealand General 
Assembly were removed by the New Zealand Constitutional Amendment Act of 
1857, which gave power to the Assembly to amend, alter, suspend or repeal the 
majority of the provisions of the Act of 1852. Responsibility for Maori affairs 
remained with the Governor until 1864, when it was finally handed over to the 
New Zealand Government; and from that date the New Zealand central Govern- 
ment was responsible for the whole of New Zealand. By a Royal Proclamation of 
9th September 1907 it was declared that after 26th September 1907 the Colony 
of New Zealand should be known by the title of the Dominion of New Zealand. 
The few remaining restrictions on the powers of the New Zealand Parliament to 
change the constitution remained, and were confirmed by Section 8 of the 
Statute of Westminster (1931). This Statute was not, however, adopted by New 
Zealand until 1947, when the New Zealand Statute of Westminster Adoption Act 
was passed, to be followed by the New Zealand Constitution (Request and 
Consent) Act, which, after implementary legislation had been passed by the 
British Parliament, finally removed the last restrictions on the right of the New 
Zealand Parliament to amend the constitution. 

As originally provided, the Legislative Council which formed the Upper House, 
had a maximum of 15 members, but this number was slowly increased until 
1885 when it had 53 members, which included two Maori Members from 1871. 
From that time the maximum number of Councillors was generally kept at 
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half the membership of the House of Representatives. Legislative Councillors 
were at first appointed for life, by the Governor. In 1891 their term of 
appointment was reduced to five years, but they were eligible for re-appointment. 
In 1914 it was proposed that Councillors should become elective, but although 
an Act to this effect was passed it was never brought into force. Women were 
entitled to be Councillors from 1941. 

In 1950 the Legislative Council was abolished by the Legislative Council 
Abolition Act; and the New Zealand Parliament thenceforth consisted of a 
single chamber only. 

The first House of Representatives had only 37 Members, but the number 
slowly increased until 1881, when it had 91 Members. In 1887 the number was 
reduced to 70 and in 1900 increased to 76. Since the passing of the Maori 
Representation Act in 1867 four Maori Members have been elected by the 
Maori People in addition. The Membership of the House therefore now stands 
at 80. Women have been eligible for election since 1919. Under the 1852 Con- 
stitution a vote could be exercised by any male person over the age of 21 years 
who possessed certain property qualifications. By the Qualification of Electors 
Act of 1879 every male person over the age of 21 years was entitled to vote, and 
women’s suffrage was introduced in 1893. By the Legislative Act of 1908 the 
second ballot was introduced to ensure that elected Members had an absolute 
majority of the votes polled; but this was repealed in 1913. By the constitution 
of 1852 the House of Representatives was elected for five years, but this period 
was reduced to three years in 1879. In 1934 it was increased to four years, but 
reduced again to three years in 1937. 


HIsTORICAL LIST 


GOVERNORS 
Captain William Hobson, RN, Lieutenant-Governor 30th January 1840 to 3rd January 


1841; Governor 3rd January 1841 to 10th September 1842 
al a ee eney Shortland, RN, Administrator 10th September 1842 to 26th 


ue Robert R. Fitzroy, RN, Governor 26th December 1843 to 17th November 


Captain George Grey (later Sir George Grey, Kcs), Governor 18th November 
1845 to 1st January 1848; Governor-in-Chief over the Islands of New Zealand, 
Governor of the Province of New Ulster and Governor of the Province of New 
Munster Ist January 1848 to 7th March 1853; Governor of New Zealand 7th 
March 1853 to 31st December 1853 

Bele Robert Henry Wynyard, cB, 3rd January 1854 to 6th September 

Colonel Sir Thomas Gore Browne, cB, 6th September 1855 to 2nd October 1861 

Sir George Grey, KCB, 4th December 1861 to Sth February 1868 (Administrator from 
3rd October 1861) 

Sir George Ferguson Bowen, GcMG, Sth February 1868 to 19th March 1873 

*Sir George Alfred Arney, Chief Justice, 21st March to 14th June 1873 

sa ao Fergusson, Bt., pc (later GCSI, KCMG, CIE), 14th June 1873 to 3rd December 


George Augustus Constantine Phipps, 2nd Marquess of Normanby, Pc, GcB, GCMG, 
9th January 1875 to 21st February 1879 (Administrator from 3rd December 1874) 
*James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 21st February to 27th March 1879 
Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, Gcmoa (later Ist Baron Rosmead, pc), 
17th April 1879 to 8th September 1880 (Administrator from 27th March 1879) 
*James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 9th September to 29th November 1880 
Sir Arthur H. Gordon, GCMG, 29th November 1880 to 23rd June 1882 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 24th June 1882 to 20th January [883 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Francis Drummond Jervois, GcmMGa, cB, 20th January 
1883 to 22nd March 1889 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 23rd March to 2nd May 1889 


* Administering the Government 
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William Hillier Onslow, 4th Earl of Onslow, pc, GCMG, 2nd May 1889 to 24th 
February 1892 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 25th February to 6th June 1892 
David Boyle, 7th Earl of Glasgow and Ist Baron Fairlie, GCMG, 7th June 1892 to 
6th February 1897 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 8th February to 9th August 1897 
aire foun Mark Knox, 5th Earl of Ranfurly, GcmMoG, 10th August 1897 to 19th 
une 
William Lee Plunket, Sth Baron Plunket, GCMG, KCVO, KBE, 20th June 1904 to 
8th June 1910 
*Sir Robert Stout, KCMG, Chief Justice, 8th to 22nd June 1910 
Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, Bt., Ist Baron Islington, PC, KCMG, DSO (later 
GCMG, GBE), 22nd June 1910 to 2nd December 1912 
*Sir Robert Stout, KCMG, Chief Justice, 3rd to 19th December 1912 
Arthur William de Brito Savile Foljambe, 2nd Earl of Liverpool, pc, GCMG, MVO 
(later GcB, GBE), 19th December 1912 to 28th June 1917 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
Arthur William de Brito Savile Foljambe, 2nd Earl of Liverpool, pc, GcB, GCMG, 
GBE, MVO, 28th June 1917 to 7th July 1920 
*Sir Robert Stout, PC, KCMG, 8th July to 26th September 1920 
Admiral of the Fleet John Rushworth Jellicoe, Ist Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa 
(later Ist Earl Jellicoe and Ist Viscount Brocas), GCB, OM, GCVO, 27th September 
1920 to 25th November 1924 
*Sir Robert Stout, PC, KCMG, 26th November to [3th December 1924 
General Sir Charles Fergusson, Bt., GCMG, DSO, MVO (later GcB), 13th December 
1924 to 8th February 1930 
*Sir Michael Myers, Chicf Justice, 8th February to 18th March 1930 
Charles Bathurst, Ist Baron Bledisloe (later Ist Viscount Bledisloe), Pc, GCMG, KBE, 
18th March 1930 to 15th March 1935 
*Sir Michael Myers, Pc, KCMG, Chief Justice, 15th March to 12th April 1935 
George Vere Arundel Monckton-Arundell, 8th Viscount Galway, Pc, GCMG, DSO, 
ORE, MA, 12th April 1935 to 3rd February 1941 
*Sir Michael Myers, Pc, GCMG, Chief Justice, 3rd to 21st February 1941 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Cyril Louis Norton Newall, Ist Baron Newall, 
GCB, OM, GCMG, CBE, 21st February 1941 to 19th April 1946 
*Sir Michael Myers, pc, GCMG, Chief Justice, 19th April to 17th June 1946 
General Sir Bernard Cyril Freyberg, Ist Baron Freyberg, vc, GCMG, KCB, KBE 
pso (3 Bars), 17th June 1946 to 15th August 1952 
*Sir au putsy Francis O'Leary, PC, KCMG, Chief Justice, 15th August to 2nd December 
] 


Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Willoughby Moke Norrie (later Ist Baron Norrie), 
GCMG, GCVO, CB, DSO, MC, 2nd December 1952 to 24th July 1957 
*Major-General Sir Harold Barrowclough, pc, KCMG, CB, DSO, MC, Chief Justice, 
24th July 1957 to 3rd September 1957 and 7th April to 16th June 1960 
Charles John Lyttelton, 10th Viscount Cobham, Pc, GCMG, TD (later KG) 3rd 
September 1957 to 13th September 1962. 
*Major-General Sir Harold Barrowclough, PC, KCMG, CB, DSO, MC, Chief Justice, 
13th September 1962 to 9th November 1962 
Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson, GCMG, GCVO, DSO, OBE, from 9th November 1962 


MINISTRIES 
Henry Sewell, 7th May to 20th May 1856 
William Fox, 20th May to 2nd June 1856 
Edward William Stafford, 2nd June 1856 to 12th July 1861 
William Fox, 12th July 1861 to 6th August 1862 
Alfred Domett, 6th August 1862 to 30th October 1863 
Fredcrick Whitaker, 30th October 1863 to 24th November 1864 
Frederick Alovsius Weld, 24th November 1864 to 16th October 1865 
Edward William Stafford, 16th October 1865 to 28th June 1869 
William Fox, 28th June 1869 to 10th September 1872 
Fdward William Stafford, !0th September to 11th October 1872 
George Marsden Waterhouse, 11th October 1872 to 3rd March 1873 
William Fox, 3rd March to &th April 1873 
Julius Vogel, cMG, 8th April 1873 to 6th July 1875 
Daniel Pollen, 6th July 1875 to 15th February 1876 
Sir Julius Vogel, KCMG, [Sth February to Ist September 1876 


Harry Albert Atkinson, Ist September to 13th September 1876 
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Sir George Grey, KcB, 15th October 1877 to 8th October 1879 

John Hall, 8th October 1879 to 2Ist April 1882 

Frederick Whitaker, 21st Aidt 1882 to 25th September 1883 

Harry Albert Atkinson, 25th September 1883 to 16th August 1884 

Robert Stout, 16th August to 28th August 1884 

Harry Albert Atkinson, 28th August to 3rd September 1884 

Sir Robert Stout, KCMG, 3rd September 1884 to 8th October 1887 

Sir Harry Atkinson, KCMG, 8th October 1887 to 24th January 1891 

John Ballance, 24th January 1891 to Ist May 1893 

R. J. Seddon, pc, Ist May 1893 to 2Ist June 1906 

William Hall-Jones, 21st June to 6th August 1906 

Sir Joseph George Ward, Bt., pc, KCMG, 6th August 1906 to 28th March 1912 
Thomas Mackenzie, 28th March to 10th July 1912 

Wm. Ferguson Massey, Pc, 10th July 1912 to 12th August 1915 

Wm. Ferguson Massey, PC, (National Ministry), 12th August 1915 to 25th August 1919 
Wm. Ferguson Massey, Pc, IS5th August 1919 to 14th May 1925 

Sir Francis Henry Dillon Bell, GcMG, Qc, 14th May to 30th May 1925 

Joseph Gordon Coates, pc, MC, 30th May 1925 to 10th December 1928 

Sir Joseph George Ward, Bt., pc, GCMG, 10th December 1928 to 28th May 1930 
George William Forbes, pc, 28th May 1930 to 22nd September 1931 

more William Forbes, pc, (Coalition Ministry), 22nd September 1931 to 6th December 


Michael Joseph Savage, pc, 6th December 1935 to Ist April 1940 

P. Fraser, Ist April to 30th April 1940 

P. Fraser, PC, CH, 30th April 1940 to 13th December 1949 

S. G. Holland, pc, CH, 13th December 1949 to 20th September 1957 
K. J. Holyoake, pc, 20th September to 11th December 1957 

W. Nash, pc, 11ith December 1957 to 12th December 1960 

K. J. Holyoake, pc, CH, from 12th December 1960 


GOVERNMENT 

At the General Election on the 26th November 1966 the National Party 
secured 44 seats, the Labour Party 35 and the Social Credit Party 1. The 
division of votes between the parties was National 525,964, Labour 499,399, 
Social Credit 174,515. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson, GCMG, GCVO, DSO, OBB 


MINISTRY 
Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs, Minister in Charge of the Legislative 
Department, Minister in Charge of the Audit Department: Rt Hon. Keith J. Holyoake, cu 
Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
Minister of Overseas Trade: Rt Hon. J. R. Marshall 
Attorney-General, Minister of Justice, Minister of Maori Affairs, Minister of Island 
Territories: Hon. J. R. Hanan, CMG 
Minister of Transport, Minister of Railways, Minister in Charge of Civil Aviation: 
Hon. J. B. Gordon 
Minister of Labour, Minister of Immigration, Minister of Mines, Minister of Electricity: 
Hon. T. P. Shand 
Minister of Finance, Minister in Charge of the Inland Revenue Department, 
Minister in Charge of the Department of Statistics, Minister in Charge of Friendly Societies: 
Hon. R. D. Muldoon 
Minister of Defence, Minister in Charge of Tourism, Minister in Charge of Publicity: 
Hon. D. S. Thomson 
Minister of Customs, Associate Minister of Industries and Commerce: 
Hon. N. L. Shelton 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Forests, Minister in Charge of the Valuation Department: 
Hon. D. MacIntyre 
Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Science: Hon. B. E. Talboys 
_ Minister of Housing, Minister in Charge of the State Advances Corporation, 
Minister in Charge of the Public Trust Office, Minister in Charge of the Government 
Life Insurance Office, Minister in Charge of the State Fire Insurance Office, 
Minister in Charge of Earthquake and War Damage: Hon. J. Rae 
Minister in Charge of War Pensions, Minister in Charge of Rehabilitation, 
Minister of Education: Hon. A. E. Kinsella 
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Minister of Health, Minister of Social Security, Minister for the Welfare of 
Women and Children, Minister in Charge of the Child Welfare Division: 
Hon. D. N. McKay 
Minister of Internal Affairs, Minister for Local Government, 
Minister of Civil Defence: Hon. D. C. Seath 
Minister of Works, Minister in Charge of Police: Hon. P. B. Allen 
Postmaster General, Minister of Broadcasting, Minister of Marine, Minister in Charge 
of the Government Printing Office: Hon. W. J. Scott 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
N. E. Kirk 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: Hon. Sir Ronald Algie 
Chairman of Committees: R. E. Jack 
JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Wild, KcMG 
Court of Appeal: 


Hon. Sir Alfred North, pc (President); Hon. Sir Alexander Turner; 
Hon. Sir Thaddeus McCarthy 


Judges of the Supreme Court: 


Hon. Mr. Justice McGregor Hon. Mr. Justice Richmond 
Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Hon. Mr. Justice Woodhouse 
Hon. Mr. Justice Gresson Hon. Mr. Justice Perry 

Hon. Mr. Justice Haslam Hon. Mr. Justice Wilson 
Hon. Mr. Justice Hardie Boys Hon. Mr. Justice Tompkins 
Hon. Mr. Justice Macarthur Hon. Mr. Justice Moller 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRiME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Permanent Head (also Secretary of External Secretary for Justice and Controller-Genera] 
Affairs): G. R. Laking of Prisons: J. L. Robson 
Chief Private Secretary: P. A. Barnes Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and 
Secretary of the Cabinet: A. R. Perry Marriages: J. G. A’Court 
Clerk of the Executive Council: T. 
Sherrard, OBE, MSM DEPARTMENT OF MAORI AFPAIRS 


Secretary for Maori Affairs: J. M. McEwen 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary (Permanent Head, Prime Minister's _ TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT 
Department): G. R. Laking Commissioner: R. J. Polaschek 


Deputy Secretary: G. D. L. White, 
eputy Secretary: G. D. L. White, Mvo RatLways DEPARTMENT 


Legislative Department General Manager: I. Thomas 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Clerk of Parliaments: H. N. Dollimore Secretary of Labour: N. S. Woods 
Aupit DEPARTMENT Court of Arbitrations 
Controller and Auditor-General: B. D. A. Judge: Hon. A. P. Blair 
Greig President of Price Tribunal: S. T. mat 
Judge of Compensation Court: A. Blair 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES Judge of Land Valuation Court: Yk G. 
AND COMMERCE Archer 


Secretary: M. J. Moriarty MINES DEPARTMENT 


Customs DEPARTMENT Under-Secretary : R. Outhwaite 


Comptroller: J. F. Cummings 
ToOuRISsT AND PuBLICiry DgPARTMENT 


_ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT General Manager: R. S. Odell 
Solicitor-General: J. C. White, Qc Minictay or Wonks 
Crown Law Office Commissioner: P. L. Lain 
Solicitor-General: J. C. White, Qc Engineer-in-Chief: (vacant 
Law Drafting Office ELEcTRICITY DEPARTMENT 


Law Draftsman: J. G. Hamilton General Manager: E. B. Mackenzie 
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THe TREASURY 
Secretary: N. R. Davis 


Department of Inland Revenue 
Commissioner: L. J. Rathgen 


Department of Statistics 
Government Statistician: J. V. T. Baker 


National Provident Fund 
Superintendent: A. W. Young 


Government Superannuation Fund 
Superintendent: A. W. Young 


Friendly Societies Registry 
Registrar: V. Thompson 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Secretary: W. Hutchings 
Independent Chairman vot the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee: Pieulcaaat Grace. L. W. 
Thornton, CB 
oe of pe Naval Staff: Rear-Admiral J.O’C. 
oss, C 


Chief of the General Staff: Major-General 
W. S. McKinnon, CBE 

Chief of the Air Staff: Air Vice-Marshal 
C. A. Turner, CBE 


Department of Civil Aviation 
Director: Bruce Rae, MBE 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Commissioner of Police: C. L. Spencer, cvo 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Director-General: D. N. R. Webb 


DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND SURVEY 
Director-General of Lands: R. J. Maclachlan 


New ZEALAND Forest SERVICE 
Director-General: A. L. Poole 


VALUATION DEPARTMENT 
Valuer-General: J. B. Brown 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Secretary: G. L. O’Halloran 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary and Clerk of Writs: J. V. Meech, 
cvo 
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DEPARTMENT OF ISLAND TERRITORIES 
Acting Secretary: H. A. Levestom 
Commissioner at Rarotonga: J. R. Davis 
Resident Commissioner at Niue Island: 

L. A. Shanks 
Administrator of the Tokelau Islands: 
O. P. Gabittes 


STATE ADVANCES CORPORATION OF 
New ZEALAND 
General Manager: C. J. Ashton 


PuBLic Trust OFFICE 
Public Trustee: G. C. Kennard 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 
Commissioner: G. Robertson 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
Government Printer: R. E. Owen 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Director-General: Dr K. J. Sheen 
Child Welfare Division 
Superintendent: L. G. Anderson 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Governor: G. Wilson 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
Secretary: Dr. W. M. Hamilton 


peiaatlg is or HEALTH 
Director-General : P. Kennedy 


SOCIAL SECURITY DEPARTMENT 
Director: G. J. Brocklehurst 


POST AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
Director-General: G. Searle 


New ZEALAND BROADCASTING SERVICE 
Director: G. H. Stringer 


REHABILITATION BOARD 
Director: G. J. Brocklehurst 


STATE FIRE INSURANCE OPFICE 
General Manager: N. R. Ainsworth 


EARTHQUAKE AND WAR DAMAGE 
COMMISSION 


Chairman: D. M. Greig 


STATE SERVICES COMMISSION 
Chairman: A. G. Rodda 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


New ZEALAND REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: Hon. Sir Thomas Macdonald, 
KCMG (High Commissioner); Canada: Sir 
Leon Gotz, Kcvo (High Commissioner); 
Australia: J. Haslett (High Commissioner: 
India: J. E. Farrell (High Commissioner); 
Ceylon: J. E. Farrell (High Commissioner) 
(resident in New Delhi); Ghana: J. B. 


McGuire (Trade Commissioner); Malaysia: 
R. H. Wade (High Commissioner) ; Jamaica: 
H. W. Shepherd (Trade Commissioner) 
(resident in Trinidad); Trinidad and Tobago: 
H. W. Shepherd (Trade Commissioner) ; 
Singapore: J. H. Weir (High Commissioner) ; 
Hong Kong: R. L. G. Challis (Trade Com- 
missioner). 
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New ZEALAND REPRESENTATION IN 
NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Belgium: (Ambassador) (resident in Paris); 
France: (Ambassador); Germany: (Am- 
bassador); Greece: (Consul-Gencral); Indo- 
nesia: (Chargé d’Affaires a.i.); Japan: (Am- 
bassador); Korea: (Ambassador) (resident 
in Tokyo); Laos: (Ambassador) (resident in 
Thailand); Nepal: (High Commissioner) 
(resident in New Delhi); Netherlands: (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Paris); Philippines: 
(Minister) (resident in Hong Kong): Switzer- 


New Zealand 


S.L.A.T.O.); United Nations: (Permanent 
Representative); United States: (Ambassa- 
dor): Vietnam: (Ambassador) (resident in 
Thailand); Western Samoa: (High Com- 
missioner). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
Britain: Sir lan Maclennan, KCMG; Canada: 
K. J. Burbridge; Australia: D. W. McNicol, 
cBE; India: S. N. Chopra; Pakistan: Dr 


A. M. Malik (resident in Canberra); Ceylon: 
C. O. Cooray (resident in Canberra); 
Malaysia: Inchi Mohammed Ben Baba 
(resident in Canberra); Singapore: K. M. 
Byrne. 


land: (Consul-General) (also permanent 
representative to European Office U.N.); 
Thailand: (Ambassador) (also Council 
Representative for New Zealand to 


ISLAND TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


NIUE ISLAND 


Niue (Savage) Island has an area of 64,028 acres. At the 31st March 1961 the total 
population was 4,845, including about 90 Europeans. The island was discovered 
by Captain Cook in 1774. 

The island was made a British Protectorate in 1900, and British sovereignty 
was proclaimed over the island later in the same year. In 1901 Niue was annexed 
to New Zealand. 

Until the proclamation of independence for the Cook Islands, Niue was con- 
stitutionally included in the Cook Group, although it had a separate administra- 
tion. It continues to have a separate administration under the control of the 
New Zealand Department of Island Territories. There is an Island Council 
which, subject to certain limitations, has power to pass laws for the peace, order 
and good government of Niue. The Council at present comprises the Resident 
Commissioner, who presides, and thirteen Niuean members. The Niuean mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor-General following nominations made by 
the villages, all of which are represented on the Council. The President has a 
casting as well as a deliberate vote. 


Resident Commissioner: L. A. Shanks 


TOKELAU ISLANDS 
This Group consists of three islands, or groups of islets, Atafu (500 acres), 
Nukunono (1,350 acres) and Fakaofo (650 acres), and lies about 4° due north of 
Apia, Western Samoa. On 25th September 1961 a census recorded a total 
population of 1,870. 

The three islands became a British Protectorate in 1877, and formal declara- 
tions were made at each atoll in 1889. At the request of the inhabitants, Britain 
annexed the islands (then known as the Union Islands) in 1916 and included 
them within the boundaries of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. In 1925, 
at the request of the British Government, New Zealand assumed responsibility 
for the administration of the Group, and as a result the islands were separated 
from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. In 1946 the Tokelau Nomenclature 
Ordinance officially designated the Group as the Tokelau Islands. The islands 
were included within the territorial boundaries of New Zealand by the Tokelau 
Islands Act, 1948. 
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The islands are administered by an Administrator in whom all administrative 
and executive functions are vested. Local public services are carried out on each 
island by appointed Tokelau officials. Of these officials the Faipule is the most 
important; he is the chief representative of the Government and acts in a super- 
visory capacity over other officials on his island. 

As the economic and social future of the Islands seemed uncertain and over- 
population had already become a problem, the New Zealand Government 
suggested to the Tokelauans, in 1966, a scheme of progressive resettlement in 
New Zealand. A limited start was made with single Tokelauans being accepted 
under Government sponsorship for resettlement in various parts of New Zealand, 


Administrator: O. P. Gabites 


INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 
ASSOCIATED WITH NEW ZEALAND 


COOK ISLANDS 


The fifteen islands of the Cook Group (Rarotonga, Mangaia, Atiu, Mauke, Mitiaro, 
Aitutaki, Palmerston Atoll (Avarau), Penrhyn (Tongareva), Suwarrow (Suvorov), 
Manihiki (Humphrey Island), Rakahanga (Rierson Island), Pukapuka (Danger 
Islands), Nassau, Manuae and its twin islet Te Au o tu (Hervey Islands) and Taku- 
tea) have a total area of approximately 57,000 acres. A census of the Cook 
Islands taken on 25th September 196! recorded a total population (exclusive 
of Niue) of 18,378. 

Various islands of the Group were placed under British protection between 
1888 and 1901. 

Until 1901 British authority was represented by a Resident, who was paid by 
the Government of New Zealand and reported direct to the Governor. The first 
British Resident succeeded in 1891 in arranging for the establishment of an Elec- 
tive Federal Parliament to make laws for the whole Group. Each island, however, 
continued to enjoy self-government in such purely local affairs as it could properly 
manage for itself. The Federal Executive Council or Government was composed 
of the Arikis, who were also the principal landowners. A Supreme Court was 
established. All laws and administrative acts were subject to the approval of the 
Resident, who was also a Deputy and Judicial Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific and Chief Justice of the High Court of the Cook Islands. 

In 1900 a petition from leading islanders requested the abolition of the Federal 
Parliament and the annexation of the islands by New Zealand. An Imperial Order 
in Council was accordingly made on 13th May 1901, and on 11th June 1901 the 
Cook Islands were declared to lie within the boundaries of New Zealand. The 
administration and laws were continued in force subject to the provisions of the 
Cook Islands Government Act passed in that year. 

In 1915 an Act was passed by the New Zealand Parliament consolidating the 
laws relating to the Cook Islands and Niue Island and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Executive Council of New Zealand as the Minister for 
the Cook Islands charged with the administration of the government of the 
Islands. By the Cook Islands Amendment Act, 1932, the administration of Niue 
Island was transferred to the Minister of External Affairs. 

The 1915 Act also made provision for the constitution of Island Councils, for 
the establishment of public schools, Courts of Justice, Native Land Courts, etc. 
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The Island Territories Act, 1943, established a Ministry of Island Territories and 
charged the Minister with the administration of the government of any territory 
outside of New Zealand which may at any time be a dependency or mandated 
territory of New Zealand, or otherwise be under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment or Parliament of New Zealand. 

The enactment of the Cook Islands Amendment Act, 1957, marked a major 
step forward in the constitutional development of the Cook Islands. The most 
important provision of the Act was the replacement of the Legislative Council by 
a reconstituted Legislative Assembly of the Cook Islands consisting of fourteen 
members elected by universal suffrage by the electors of the various islands— 
seven members elected by the various island councils, one European member and 
four officials nominated by the Administration. In 1962 the New Zealand 
Government placed before the Legislative Assembly four possible schemes for 
political development—complete independence, full internal self-government, 
integration with New Zealand or ultimate integration into a Polynesian Federa- 
tion—and asked them to decide which course they would most favour. The 
Assembly chose full internal self-Government with continuing association with 
New Zealand. 

In 1963 three constitutional advisers were appointed to hold discussions with 
the Assembly on the form of the Cook Islands Constitution, and in November 
1964 a draft Constitution, having already been accepted by the Legislative 
Assembly, was enacted by the New Zealand House of Representatives. In order 
to put this constitution before the people of the Cook Islands, general elections 
were held on 20th April 1965 to elect a new Legislative Assembly equipped with 
a special mandate to accept or decline the constitution. They were conducted in 
the presence of a United Nations Mission which observed the elections at the 
invitation of the New Zealand Government. 

The elections were won by Mr Albert Henry’s Cook Islands Party, which 
gained fourteen of the twenty-two seats in the new Legislative Council. The 
Cook Islands Party had already accepted the principle of full internal self- 
government and continuing association with New Zealand. Mr Albert Henry 
informed the New ZeaJand Government, however, that his party wished to 
propose a number of amendments to the draft constitution. The most important 
of these were: 

(a) Anamendment to the existing electoral regulations on residential qualifi- 
cations. This enabled Mr Henry (who had not been eligible to stand at 
the elections) to be elected to the Assembly in a by-election; and 

(6) An amendment to form a House of Arikis or Upper House on which the 
Arikis from all the islands would be represented. 

The Cook Islands Constitution Amendment Act was passed by the New 
Zealand House of Representatives in May 1965, and the new Constitution 
proclaimed on 8th August 1965. 

The Cook Islands now have complete control of their own affairs in free 
association with New Zealand, but with the added special feature that they 
can at any time move into full independence by a unilateral act if they so wish. 
New Zealand will continue to be responsible for external affairs and defence 
while the Cook Islands retains this special relationship. 


Prime Minister: Mr Albert Henry 
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WESTERN SAMOA 

Western Samoa, which had been administered by New Zealand under a mandate 
approved by the Council of the League of Nations in 1920 and in accordance 
with the Trusteeship Agreement approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in December 1946, became an independent Sovereign State on 
Ist January 1962. Under a Treaty of Friendship which came into force on 8th 
March 1962 New Zealand affords Western Samoa assistance in the conduct of 
foreign relations. 


UNDIVIDED INDIA 


HISTORY 


RCHAEOLOGY anpply attests the existence of prehistoric cultures in India— 
A* particular the urban civilization of the Indus Valley (2500-1500 B.c.) 

which collapsed in the disturbances preceding the irruption of the Aryans. 
The early literature of the Aryans throws a sparse light on their gradual subjec- 
tion of the Dravidians and the growth of warrior States in the river valleys of 
North India. After the foundation of Buddhism (c. 500 B.c.), a period of Aryan 
expansion culminated in the conquest of the larger part of India by a kingdom 
on the Ganges (Magadha); while Alexander’s invasion of the Punjab (327-325 
B.c.) had led to the formation of a cluster of Hellenistic kingdoms in the North- 
West. The Magadhan empire soon declined, and there followed invasions from 
Central Asia (Indo-Scythians) and a development of Dravidian power in the 
South. This situation was reversed by the rise of a new Gangetic empire (Guptas) 
which between 320 and 480 a.p. united Northern India. Renewed incursions 
from the North (White Huns) destroyed the Guptas, and a brief revival of 
Gangetic unity during the seventh century gave way before centrifugal tendencies 
that were never thereafter reversed. Powerful Deccani kingdoms were even able 
to extend themselves sporadically northwards; and the subsequent existence of 
numerous warring States in the North, such as Rajputs, nearly always precluded 
effective resistance against the increasing pressure of Muslim invasions. 

The Muslim Period. Already in 711 the Muslim Arabs had raided Sind through 
southern Persia and Baluchistan, maintaining themselves in Multan and Makran 
until the late tenth century, when the Turkish Ghaznavids invaded the Punjab 
from what is now Afghanistan and established their rule over Northern India. 
Succeeding Turkish and Afghan dynasties extended the rule of the Delhi Sultan- 
ate till by the early fourteenth century almost the whole of the sub-continent 
recognised the overlordship of Delhi. 

The Sultanate had declined and disintegrated into several independent 
kingdoms when the Sultan of Farghanah, Babar, began the Timurid, or Turki, 
conquest of India (1525-30). The Mogul empire, as it is usually known, was 
firmly established during the long reign of his grandson Akbar (1556-1605), but 
campaigns to extend and consolidate it continued until, at the death of Aurangzeb 
in 1707, it equalled the widest extent of the Delhi Sultanate. Soon the empire, 
exhausted by these campaigns, by wars of succession, by Mahratta raids, and 
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later by Persian and Afghan invasions, was in full decline. Provincial governors 
became in effect tndependent hereditary princes, though according titular 
sovereignty to the emperors. Finally Bahadur Shah II, a pensionary of the East 
India Company, was deposed and exiled by the British s08 his unwilling involve- 
ment in the Mutiny of 1857. 

Europeans in India. For two hundred years after the aeeaven of the Cape of 
Good Hope route to the East in 1498, European interests in India were virtually 
confined to coastal trading settlements. During the seventeenth century the 
Portuguese monopoly based on Goa was challenged by Dutch, English and 
French chartered companies. In the eightcenth century the companies, whose 
rivalry was intensified by European wars, became involved in the struggles for 
supremacy among the Mahrattas, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and Haidar Ali of 
Mysore which followed the decline of the Mogul empire. The East India Ccm- 
pany (founded in 1600) and the French company (founded in 1664) were the 
principal European contenders. With the victories of Clive, and the restoration 
of peace between England and France in 1763, French power in India was 
effectively brought to an end. 

The British in India. The appointment of Clive, after his victory at Plassey in 
1757, as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Bengal, and the grant to the 
East India Company of the ‘diwani’ (or fiscal administration) of Bengal and 
Bihar by the Mogul Emperor in 1765, were significant steps in the expansion 
of British power in India. Though trade continued to be the Company’s main 
concern, both the administration of the territories which it now controlled and 
its relations with Indian states assumed growing importance. In England the 
Government became increasingly unwilling that a private trading company 
should remain responsible for the affairs of so great a territory. Under the 
Regulating Act of 1773 Warren Hastings was appointed first Governor-General 
of Bengal with supervisory powers over the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 
Under Hastings the Company’s civil service and system of revenue collection 
were re-organized, courts of justice created, and a rudimentary police force 
established. In 1784 Pitt’s India Act set up the Board of Control, to be respons- 
ible, through the Governors-General, for the business of government, leaving 
commercial affairs in the hands of the Company. The Act of 1813 to renew the 
charter abolished the Company’s trade monopoly in India. The 1833 Charter 
Act finally divested the company of its commercial functions, and, among other 
constitutional changes, gave the authority of Acts of Parliament to the laws and 
regulations made by the Governor-General and his Council. The Company’s 
charter was renewed for the last time in 1853, when the Directors’ patronage as 
regards appointments in the civil service was taken away. 

The Expansion of British India. When Hastings became Governor-General, 
effective Mogul rule was confined to territories around Delhi; the Mahratta 
Confederacy and Rajput chiefs dominated western and central India; the 
Carnatic, Hyderabad and Mysore were virtually independent kingdoms; and 
from about 1810 to his death in 1839 Ranjit Singh consolidated the Sikh power 
in the Punjab and extended its territories to include Kashmir. Expediency rather 
than policy perhaps dictated British expansion and the choice in each instance 
between, on the one hand, annexation and direct rule and, on the other, indirect 
rule under British paramountcy. 

The position in the south was the first to be settled. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
signed a treaty of alliance with the British in 1798, and Tipu Sultan, son of 
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Haidar Ali, of Mysore was finally defeated in 1799. From his territories a small 
central kingdom was restored to the previous Hindu dynasty, and the rest 
divided between the Nizam and the British. At the same time the Carnatic was 
placed under direct British administration. Travancore had already signed a 
treaty of alliance during the Mysore wars. 

The power of the Mahrattas was broken in the last war (1817-18) against them. 
The confederacy then included Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and Berar, with the 
Peshwa of Poona as its recognized hcad. The Peshwa was deposed and deprived 
of his territories; and treaties, leaving them with reduced territories, concluded 
with the other Maratha leaders. Soon after, the Rajput States acknowledged 
British paramountcy. 

After the death of Ranjit Singh, British relations with the Sikhs deteriorated. 
The first Sikh War (1845-46) resulted in the cession of some territory to the 
British, and the installation by them of the Dogra Raja of Jammu in Kashmir. 
In 1849 the whole Punjab was annexed. 

Gurkha aggressions led to war with Nepal (1814-16), after which Garhwal 
and Kumaun were ceded and a British Resident stationed in Katmandu. 
Burmese incursions into Manipur and Assam were the main causes of the first 
Burmese War (1824-26), after which Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim were 
surrendered. The whole country was not absorbed however until 1886. External 
security accounted partly for the decision to annex Sind in 1843, and the 
independence of Oudh was ended by annexation in 1856. In the following year 
the Company was faced by the Mutiny of the Sepoys, which spread throughout a 
large part of northern India. On the restoration of order, the control of Indian 
affairs was vested, by the Government of India Act of 1858, in the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, responsible to the British Parliament, and working 
through the Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT TO 1947 


Under British rule India consisted of territories under two different kinds of 
government: British India, which comprised a number of Provinces originally 
under direct British administration, covering about three-fifths of the area 
and containing about four-fifths of the population of the Indian peninsula, 
and the Indian States, numbering about 560 in all, under the administration 
of Indian Princes. The ruling Princes of the Indian States were by treaty or 
usage subject to the suzerainty of the Crown as paramount power, and their 
relations with foreign powers were conducted through the Crown, but their States 
were not British territory. The Viceroy and Governor-General was the head of 
the Government of British India and conducted the Crown’s relations with the 
Indian States. 

The government of the Indian States maintained, with modifications, the tra- 
dition of personal rule. Until 1919 the Government of British india was a highly 
centralised administration. The Provincial Governments were agents of the 
Central Government and under its legislative and executive control. 

By Acts of 1861, 1892 and 1909 the representative principle was recognised by 
the admission of Indians to Legislative Councils in the Provinces and at the 
Centre. These Councils had extensive powers and were not merely advisory, but 
the reality of power remained with the Viceroy and his official advisers and sub- 
ordinates acting under the direction of the British Government. By the end of 
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the ‘seventies Indians were appearing in the Indian Civil Service. The first 
Indian member of the Viceroy’s Council was appointed in 1909. 

The development of Legislative Councils brought into prominence the pro- 
blem of the representation of the minorities. The main division in Indian society 
was between the Hindus, who constituted about two-thirds of the population, 
and the Muslims, who constituted nearly one-quarter. The Muslim minority ob- 
jected to the clection of representatives to the various Legislatures on the basis 
of a common roll, which they feared would impair their right to political ex- 
pression and place them in permanent subjection to the Hindu majority. Under 
the reforms of 1909 separate electorates and representatives were granted for 
Muslims and the other minority communities. 

The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885. It was mainly Hindu in 
membership and looked forward to parliamentary self-government on the British 
model. In 1907 the creed of Congress was defined in the following terms: 

‘The objects of the Indian National Congress are the attainment by the 
people of India of a system of government similar to that enjoyed by the self- 
governing members of the British Empire and a participation by them in the 
rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration and by promoting 
national unity, fostering public spirit and development, and organizing the 
intellectual, moral, economic and industrial resources of the country.’ 

A Muslim political organization, the All-India Muslim League, was founded 
in 1906. 

The nationalist movement was intensified by the return of Mahatma Gandhi 
to India in 1912 (from South Africa) and by the war of 1914-18. As a 
result of the part played by India and the Indian Army there was a natural dis- 
position to concede political advance. In 1916 the chief obstacle seemed to have 
been overcome by an agreement between Congress and the Muslim League, 
known as the Lucknow Pact, in which Congress conceded to the Muslim League 
that in the Indian Legislatures there should be separate electorates and repre- 
sentatives for the minorities. 

Consequently in 1917 the British Government declared the objective of its 
future policy towards India. This was ‘the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire’. In pursuance of 
this policy the ‘Montagu-Chelmsford Report’ made recommendations for the 
Setting up of new institutions in the Provinces and at the Centre, and these were 
to a large extent implemented in the Government of India Act of 1919. The main 
provisions of this Act were as follows: 


(1) The franchise was widened, the Provincial Legislatures were enlarged, and 
the principle of ‘Dyarchy’ was introduced. Under this system, in the Pro- 
vincial Governments a number of portfolios were held by Ministers who 
sat in the Governor’s Executive Council but were responsible to the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, while other portfolios, including finance and law and 
order, were dealt with by officials who were also members of the Provincial 
Governor’s Executive Council but were responsible to the Governor, and 
in the last resort to the British Government, and not to the Legislature. 
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(2) The existing Central Legislative Council was converted into a legislative 
body of two Houses, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, 
each with a majority of members directly elected on a national basis. 
The Legislature could initiate legislation, but the executive authority re- 
mained vested in the Governor-General in Council, and the Governor- 
General had power to veto legislation or to certify as passed legislation 
which had been rejected. Dyarchy was not introduced at the Centre. 


(3) It provided for the appointment of a statutory Commission within ten 
years to consider the possibility of further extension of responsible govern- 
ment. 

Simultancously, a Chamber of Princes was established, representing the rulers 

of the Indian States, for deliberative purposes. 

India had acquired a new status by her membership of the Imperial Conference 
of 1917. She became an original member of the League of Nations and also of 
the International Labour Organisation, with a permanent seat on the Council of 
the latter. In other respects, notably in fiscal policy, her status was rapidly approxi- 
mating to that of a Dominion. 

In pursuance of the Act of 1919 a Statutory Commission under Sir John Simon 
was appointed in 1927 to make recommendations to Parliament on the next stage 
of constitutional development. The report of this Commission was published in 
1930*. Its recommendations were discussed at a Round Table Conference held 
in London and there emerged from these deliberations the Government of India 
Act of 1935. The main provisions of this Act were as follows: 


(1) The development of provincial autonomy was completed by giving the 
Provinces control over a wider field of subjects. All provincial affairs, in- 
cluding finance and law and order, were thenceforth in the hands of Indian 
Ministers, members of and responsible to the Legislature. Certain dis- 
cretionary powers were, however, reserved to the Provincial Governors 
which enabled them in limited and defined circumstances to overrule their 
Ministers. 


(2) The Governor-General in Council, i.e., the Government of India, ceased 
to be the channel for the conduct of relations between the Crown and the 
Indian States. A new authority was established for this purpose, sub- 
sequently known as the Crown Representative, but provision was made 
enabling this Office and that of the Governor-General to be held by the 
same person. 


(3) Provision was made for the establishment, subject to the accession of 
a specified proportion of Indian States, of ‘The Federation of India’, 
comprising both Provinces and States with a Federal Government and 
Legislature for the management of federal subjects, thus providing for the 
first time a constitution for the whole of India. 


(4) Dyarchy, superseded in the Provinces, was to be reproduced in the Federal 
Executive. Foreign affairs and defence were to come under the direct 
control of the Governor-General, the other Federal subjects being given to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislature, subject to certain safeguards. 


(5) Separate electorates were retained for minorities in the Provincial Legis- 
latures. 


* Cmd. 3568 and Cmd. 3569 
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It was made clear that the intention was that those provisions of the Act which 
precluded full self-government would in course of time fall into disuse or be 
modified so that India might without major constitutional changes achieve full 
Dominion status. 

The Act of 1935, with the exception of the part dealing with Federation, came 
into force on Ist April 1937. Both Congress and the Muslim League repudiated 
the federal scheme, and in any case Federation could not be introduced until 
the accession of the requisite number of States had been obtained. The Centre 
therefore remained as set up by the Act of 1919 except that its powers over the 
Provinces were reduced, and this, in the event, continucd to be the constitutional 
position up till 1947, 

The Muslim League was prepared to work the provincial constitution, but 
Congress rejected the whole Act and decided that while the Party should fight 
the elections and allow its members to enter the new legislatures in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indian masses, it should combat the constitution and 
seck to end it. When, therefore, Congress majorities were returned in seven 
Provinces their leaders declined to form Ministries unless the Provincial Gover- 
nors undertook not to exercise their discretionary powers. This difficulty was 
overcome and in July 1937 Congress Ministries were formed. 

In three Provinces non-Congress Coalition Ministries took office in 1937, and 
later similar governments were formed in two other Provinces. Relations between 
the Congress Party and the Muslim League continued to deteriorate. In 1940 
the League propounded the doctrine that the Muslims of India were not a minority 
community but a separate nation, repudiated the goal of federation, and sub- 
sequently committed itself to the policy of ‘Pakistan’, i.e., that the areas in 
north-west and north-east India in which Muslims were in a majority should 
become a separate sovereign State. 

Since the Central Government were still responsible only to the Secretary of 
State for India and the British Parliament, the proclamation of war by the 
Viceroy in 1939 was legally not subject to the prior consent of the Central 
Legislature. Congress leaders, while denouncing Nazi aggression, asserted that 
India had been dragged into the war without her consent and insisted that she 
must be declared ‘an independent nation’ and accorded the largest possible 
measure of actual independence at once. The Viceroy replied by re-affirming the 
pledge of Dominion status as the aim of British policy in India, and by under- 
taking that the Act of 1935 should be reconsidered after the war in the light of 
Indian opinion. This offer was unacceptable to Congress, and in November 1939 
all the Congress Provincial Ministers resigned and the administration of the 
Provinces affected was taken over by their Governors. Efforts by the British 
Government, notably the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps to India in 1942, to secure 
agreement on the future government of India and the co-operation of all parties 
in India in the prosecution of the war failed and the political problem was still 
unsolved when the war ended in August 1945. 

In September of that year it was decided to hold fresh elections and thereafter 
to have preparatory discussions with Indian leaders with a view to setting up a 
constitution-making body. The elections were held and gave sweeping majorities 
to the Congress Party and the Muslim League in the Hindu and Muslim con- 
stituencies respectively. 

In March 1946 a British Cabinet Mission was sent to India to discuss out- 
standing questions with Indian leaders. The Mission eventually recommended (a) 
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a Union of India, embracing both British India and the States, which would deal 
with foreign affairs, defence and communications and have the powers necessary 
to raise the funds required for those subjects; (5) that the Provinces should be 
free to form constitutional groups of Provinces within the Union and that each 
group should determine the provincial subjects to be dealt with in common by 
the group; (c) that a Constituent Assembly, in which the Indian States should 
also be represented, should be elected by the Provincial Legislatures to frame a 
constitution on the basis of the principles laid down by the Mission, assuming 
that these were accepted as the basis of agreement; and (d) that an Interim Gov- 
ernment should be set up at the Centre composed of the political leaders of the 
main communities. 

The Constitutional part of the plan was accepted at first by the Muslim League 
but not by the Congress, pending negotiations about the Interim Government. 
These negotiations broke down and the Muslim League withdrew its agreement to 
the plan. Subsequently, in September 1946, an Interim Government was set up 
at the Centre whose members included Mr Nehru, Sardar Patel, Mr Rajago- 
palachari and Dr Rajendra Prasad. The Muslim League, however, did not take 
part in this Government until six weeks later, when five representatives of the 
League, including Mr Liaqat Ali Khan, entered it. The Constituent Assembly 
was duly elected and met in December, but it was boycotted by the League and 
by some of the Indian States. 

In another attempt to end the existing uncertainty the British Government 
announced on 20th February 1947 that it was their definite intention ‘to take 
the necessary steps to effect the transference of power into responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June 1948’ and they hoped that by that date 
a constitution would have been worked out by a fully representative Con- 
stituent Assembly. If it had not been so worked out ‘His Majesty’s Government 
will have to consider to whom the powers of the Central Government in British 
India should be handed over on the due date, whether as a whole to some form 
of Central Government for British India, or in some areas to the existing Pro- 
vincial Governments, or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and in 
the best interests of the Indian people’. 

In May, the Viceroy invited the leaders of the principal communities and 
representatives of the States to meet him ‘to present to them a plan for the transfer 
of power to Indian hands’. The plan was accepted by both Congress and the 
Muslim League and on 3rd June Mr Attlee announced the intention of the 
British Government ‘to introduce legislation during the current session for the 
transfer of power this year on a Dominion status basis to one or two successor 
authorities’ according to decisions taken by the Provinces as the result of the 
procedure provided for in the plan. This would be without prejudice to the right 
of the Constituent Assemblies to decide in due course whether or not they would 
remain within the Commonwealth. In effect the plan provided for those Provinces 
of India most of whose representatives had not joined the Constituent Assembly, 
i.e., those with Muslim majorities, to decide by vote of the Legislature whether 
they would form part of India or not. But in Bengal and the Punjab the repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of the Muslim majority districts and the non-Muslim 
majority districts would vote separately on this issue. Steps were taken to obtain 
a rapid decision in these Provinces. 

On the 4th July the Indian Independence Bill was introduced, passed through 
Parliament without a division in either House and became law on 18th July. The 
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sub-Continent of India became, as from midnight 14th August, two sovereign 
independent states, India and Pakistan. India included the former Provinces of 
Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
and the new Provinces of West Bengal and East Punjab. Pakistan, a state in two 
geographical parts, was made up of Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, 
British Baluchistan and West Punjab in the west and East Bengal in the east. 

In respect of the Indian States British paramountcy was declared by the Indian 
Independence Act to be terminated and the existing treaties with the Crown to 
have lapsed. 


INDIA 


very early times, the Vedic period, the name of India was Aryavarta, which 

was changed to Bharatavarsha in the subsequent Epic and Puranic periods, 
after Bharata, son of King Dushyanta. The Persians and Greeks, who came into 
contact with that part of north-west India which was watered mainly by the river 
Sindhu (Indus), began calling the country India—the land of the Indus. Chinese 
travellers in medieval India are said to have called the country ‘Indu’. It is 
bounded to the north-west by West Pakistan, to the north by Tibet, Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim, and to the north-east by East Pakistan, China and Burma; 
Ceylon lies off the south-east coast. India also includes the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal and the Laccadive Islands off the south- 
west coast. Its area (not including the State of Jammu and Kashmir) is about 
1,174,000 square miles. The mainland can be divided into three well-defined 
regions: (a) the mountain zone of the Himalayas; (b) the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
and (c) the Southern Peninsula. The main mountain ranges are the Himalayas 
in the north (over 29,000 ft), the Aravallis and Vindhyas (up to 4,000 ft) in 
central India, and the Western and Eastern Ghats (over 8,000 ft). The most 
important rivers are the Ganges, Jumna, Brahmaputra, Indus, Godavari, 
Krishna, Mahanadi, Nerbudda and Cauvery which are all navigable in parts. 

There are four distinct seasons: (i) the cold season (December-March); (11) the 
hot season (April-May); (iii) the rainy season (June—September); and (iv) what 
is known as the season of the retreating S.W. monsoon (October-November). 
The mean temperatures range at Delhi from 50° F. to 92° F., at Calcutta from 
65° F. to 86° F. and at Madras from 75° F. to 89° F. Maximum temperatures of 
about 100° F. and 110° F. are reached during May in Madras and Delhi respec- 
tively. Annual rainfall varies widely. As little as 4 inches falls in the Thar desert, 
but parts of Assam experience more than 300 inches. 

India is the world’s second most populous country. A census is taken every 
ten years and at the time of the 1961 census the population was estimated to be 
439 million, an increase of 20 per cent during the previous decade. The birth rate 
is about 40 per 1,000 (1964 figure), and the death rate about 16-18 per 1,000 


For further information about India see India, a Reference Annual, published by the Indian 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 


I’ DIA lies in southern Asia, between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean. In 
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(1964). The numbers of adherents to the main religions practised in India are: 
Hindus 366,500,000; Muslims 47,000,000 ; Christians 10,725,000; Sikhs 7,850,000; 
Buddhists 3,250,000 and Jains 2,000,000. Primary education is free but not yet 
universal. In the year 1962-63 there were 22,179,070 secondary school students. 
About 24 per cent of the population is literate. 

Information about the division of the country into States and about the various 
languages used in India will be found in the sections dealing with Constitutional 
Development and the Constitution below. New Delhi is the capital of the country 
with an estimated population of 2:3 million. Other principal cities are Calcutta 
(4-4 million), Greater Bombay (4-1 million) and Madras (1-7 million). The 
States with the largest populations are Uttar Pradesh (about 74 million), Bihar 
(about 46 million) and Maharashtra (about 40 million). 

Major ports, showing some of the available tonnage figures for the years 
1964-65 are: Calcutta (12,800,000), Bombay (22,000,000), Madras (9,600,000), 
Cochin (4,800,000), Visakhapatnam, Kandla (Gujarat) and Marmagoa. The 
principal shipping lines are: Shipping Corporation of India and Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company. The main airports are: Palam (runway 10,500 ft.) 6 miles 
S.W. of Delhi; Santa Cruz (runway 10,900 ft.) 6-8 miles N.N.E. of Bombay; Dum 
Dum (runway 8,700 ft.) 8 miles N.E. of Calcutta; and St. Thomas’ Mount 
(runway 10,000 ft.) 10 miles S.W. of Madras City. The main airlines are: Indian 
Airlines Corporation (internal) and Air India (international). Up-to-date main 
runway lengths in metres are: Palam, 3,200 metres; Santa Cruz, 3,330 metres; 
Dum Dum, 2,652 metres; St. Thomas’ Mount, 3,063 metres. In 1966 road 
mileage was 598,700. There are 50,293 kilometres of railway, of which 28,120 
kilometres are of broad gauge (1:67 metres). Broadcasting service is provided for 
the entire country by All India Radio but the Television Service of All India 
Radio ts at present confined to Delhi only. 

The principal agricultural products of India are rice, wheat and sugarcane and 
the principal other products include cotton textiles, tea, jute and sugar. Govern- 
ment revenue for the year 1965-66 was estimated to be £1,176,000,000, and 
expenditure for the same year £1,041,000,000 (at 21 rupees to the pound.) The 
third Five-Year Development Plan, recently completed, cost £5,953,000,000, and 
India ts about to embark on a fourth. Irrigation and power projects include the 
Rajasthan Canal and the Bhakra-Nangal Project. The former will be 425 miles 
long, from Harika in the Punjab to Jaisalmer in Rajasthan and will irrigate some 
3 million acres of land. In about 18 years, 10,000 square miles of the area served 
by the canal will be transformed from desert into a settled and productive region. 
The latter project, in the Punjab, is now nearing completion. It will be one of the 
largest multi-purpose river valley schemes in Asia and will eventually irrigate 
some 10 million acres of land and build up an ultimate power potential of 
1,204 Mw. The expansion of the steel industry is playing a fundamental part in 
India’s industrial development. Steel production has increased from under 2 
million tonnes in 1950 to 6-4 million tonnes in the financial year 1965/66. The 
target for 1971, the end of the Fourth Plan, is 16-5 million tonnes. The Hindustan 
Stee] Limited, a Government undertaking set up in 1954 to augment the country’s 
steel production, now has three plants in production and one under construction. 
These are at Durgapur, Rourkela, Bhilai and Bokaro. The possibility of the 
provision of a fifth steel plant i is at present being studied. 

The production of oil is also playing an important part in India’ Ss programme 
of industrial development and now reaches about 2 million tonnes a year. 
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Exploration is carried out by the Oil and Natural Gas Commission who have 
recently discovered promising fields in Gujarat. In association with E.N.I. of 
Italy and Philips Petroleum of U.S.A., the Commission has offshore drilling 
rights in the Persian Gulf. India is also increasing her refinery capacity in order 
to save foreign exchange on imported petroleum products and broaden her 
industrial base. In addition to the four oil refineries maintained by private firms, 
a Government undertaking, the Indian Oil Corporation Limited, is now operating 
refineries at Barauni, Gauhati, Koyali and Cochin. One more is under construc- 
tion, at Madras, and a sixth is planned at Haldia. In the engineering industry 
machine tool production is being developed. In 1953 a public sector company, 
Hindustan Machine Tools Limited, was set up in Bangalore. Production started 
in 1956 and the firm now has three more factories in production, at Pinjore 
(Haryana), Kalamassery (Kerala), and Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh). The manu- 
facture of heavy electrical equipment is also being undertaken. Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd. (a Public Sector undertaking) have three manufacturing units at 
Tiruchirappalli (Madras), Ramachandrapuram (Andrha Pradesh) and Hardwar 
(Uttar Pradesh). The manufacturing programme includes steam turbo sets, 
hydro turbo sets, heavy and medium A.C. and D.C. electric motors, heavy 
boilers, steam turbines and turbo-alternators. At Bhopal the Heavy Electrical 
Industries (India) Ltd., a British-aided project, is manufacturing turbines, 
switchgear and generating equipment. 
India’s National Day is 26th January (Republic Day). 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Under the Indian Independence Act, power was transferred to the first govern- 
ment of the new Dominion of India on 15th August 1947: on that day Lord 
Mountbatten relinquished the office of Viceroy and was appointed, on the advice 
of the Indian Government, first Governor-General of independent India. Since 
then, the principal constitutional developments in India have been the integration 
of the Indian Princely States, the adoption of a Republican Constitution and the 
reorganisation of State boundaries. 

The Princely States. One of the major problems involved in the transfer of 
power was the future of the Indian Princely States which numbered about 560 
and comprised two-fifths of the area of the sub-continent. During the period of 
British rule, the Princely States had preserved a large measure of internal auto- 
nomy subject only to the paramountcy of the British Crown expressed in the form 
of many separate treaties and agreements entered into with the Rulers concerned. 
Under the Indian Independence Act this paramountcy was declared to have 
lapsed and with it the existing treaties between the Rulers and the Crown. 

During the final preparations for the transfer of power, the Rulers of the States 
were advised by the Viceroy to accede to one or other of the two successor 
Dominions. In the event nearly all the Rulers accepted this advice; and, by the 
date of the transfer, practically all the States whose territory lay within or con- 
tiguous to the boundaries of the new Dominion of India had signed Instruments 
of Accession, the only major exceptions being Kashmir and Hyderabad. In 
October 1947 the Maharajah of Kashmir signed an Instrument of Accession to 
India. Pakistan did not accept the validity of this accession and fighting broke 
out between the two countries after partition and again in the latter part of 1965. 
There is now a cease-fire line between the Indian and Pakistan forces in Kashmir 
and the matter is before the Security Council. Hyderabad was occupied by 
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Indian forces in September 1948 after a long dispute between the Government 
of India and the Nizam. 

The Instruments which the Rulers signed provided for accession in a limited 
number of subjects only. The larger and more important States (about 140 in all) 
acceded in respect of External Affairs, Defence and Communications; but in the 
case of the smaller States (which had had less autonomy under British rule), other 
subjects were added to the list. During the two years following the transfer of 
power, the Indian Government energetically pursued a policy of persuading the 
Rulers to agree to the complete integration of their States with the body politic 
of India and the consequent surrender of their remaining Princely powers. This 
aim was successfully achieved, and by the end of 1949 all the 554 States which 
had acceded to India (with the exception of Jammu and Kashmir which retained 
a special status) had been integrated with India. The Rulers signed individual 
agreements under which, in return for giving up their States, the Indian Govern- 
ment agreed to pay them privy purses for life and to grant certain other personal 
privileges. 

The constitutional arrangements for administering the Princely States after 
integration varied according to geographical and other circumstances. Some 
were incorporated in the former British Provinces; others were grouped into new 
composite political units (Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union, Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, Vindhya Pradesh, and Himachal 
Pradesh); and others retained their separate identities (Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, Kutch, Manipur, Tripura, and Bilaspur). The larger States or groups of 
States in the two latter categories (Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, P.E.P.S.U., 
Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, Mysore and Hyderabad) eventually became, 
under the 1950 Constitution, Part B States, with parliamentary institutions on 
the same lines as those possessed by the former British Provinces (Part A States), 
except that they had at their head a senior Princely Ruler—a Rajpramukh— 
rather than a Governor. The smaller units became Part C States and as such 
were placed under various forms of central administration. 

The States Reorganisation Act, 1956. Soon after the Constitution (see below 
under ‘Constitution’) came into force in 1950 a movement gathered impetus 
for the redrawing of State boundaries on a more rational and in particular on a 
linguistic basis. (In several of the existing States the population was divided into 
two or three major language groups.) The first fruit of the linguistic campaign 
was the decision in 1953 to separate the Telugu-speaking areas of Madras to form 
a new State called Andhra: this came into being in October 1953. In Decem- 
ber 1953 the first official move towards a more comprehensive reorganisation 
of the States was made with the appointment by the Government of a States 
Reorganisation Commission which was charged with a detailed examination of 
the whole problem. In its Report, submitted in September 1955, the Commission 
recommended a radical re-drawing of State boundaries. In September 1956, after 
prolonged public and parliamentary debate, the decisions of the Government on 
this Report, incorporated in the States Reorganisation Bill and the consequential 
Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Bill, were passed by the Indian Parliament, 
and the reorganisation of States became effective on Ist November 1956. 

Under the new Acts, the former categories of States and with them the office 
of Rajpramukh were abolished, and the component parts of the Indian Union 
were reduced to 13 States (apart from Jammu and Kashmir) and 6 Union Terri- 
tories, the revised division being mainly on a linguistic basis. Perhaps the most 
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striking territorial change was the disappearance of Hyderabad and the incor- 
poration of its parts in Andhra, Bombay and Mysore. Another major change 
was the re-shaping of Bombay which, as a bilingual Marathi-Gujarati-speaking 
State, lost its Kannada-speaking areas in the south to Mysore, but acquired 
Saurashtra, Kutch and extensive territories from Madhya Pradesh and Hydera- 
bad. Travancore-Cochin, enlarged to include the Malabar District of Madras, 
was renamed Kerala. The union of former Punjab Princely States known as 
P.E.P.S.U. was merged with Punjab. Madhya Pradesh (the former Central Pro- 
vinces) was extensively reshaped, losing a large area to Bombay, but incorpor- 
ating Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal, all of which were former 
Princely States or unions of such States. Mysore was substantially enlarged to 
include Coorg and parts of Bombay and Hyderabad. Thus, under this compre- 
hensive reorganisation, the political map of India was radically changed and in 
many places (with important exceptions like the States of Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar) the old boundaries of the major Princely States and provinces of British 
India were no longer recognisable. In March 1960, following persistent agitation 
against its bilingual structure, Bombay State was, by the terms of the Bombay 
Reorganisation Act, 1960, divided into the separate unilingual States of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. In 1961 Nagaland (comprising the Naga Hills area of 
Assam and the Tuensang area of the North East Frontier Agency) was accorded 
the status of a separate State of the Indian Union. 

One bilingual State which the States Reorganisation Commission had left 
untouched was the Punjab, where both Hindi and Punjabi were joint official 
languages. In 1966, following prolonged pressure from some Punjabi-speakers, 
the Indian Government decided to split the Punjab on a linguistic basis. Part of 
its territory has now been incorporated in Himachal Pradesh, and the remainder 
has been divided between a greatly contracted area which preserves the name 
‘Punjab’, and a completely new Hindi-speaking State, Hariana. 


INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


The relationship between India and the other Members of the Commonwealth 
was settled at the Prime Ministers’ Meeting held in London in April 1949. This 
Meeting had been arranged to consider the constitutional issues arising from the 
decision of the Indian Constituent Assembly to adopt a republican form of 
Government. The final communiqué stated that ‘The Government of India have 
informed the other Governments of the Commonwealth of the intention of the 
Indian people that under the new Constitution which is about to be adopted, 
India shall become a sovereign independent Republic. The Government of India 
have, however, declared and affirmed India’s desire to continue her full member- 
ship of the Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of the King as the 
symbol of the free association of its independent member-nations and as such 
the Head of the Commonwealth. The Governments of the other countries of the 
Commonwealth, the basis of whose membership of the Commonwealth is not 
hereby changed, accept and recognise India’s continuing membership in accord- 
ance with the terms of this declaration’. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Indian Independence Act (see above under ‘Constitutional Development’) 
provided that the Government of India Act, 1935, should remain in force in the 
two new Dominions as their Constitutions, subject to any modifying Orders made 
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by their Governors-General. Under this latter provision, the Governor-General 
of India made the India (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947, to serve as a Con- 
stitution for India until a fresh Constitution had been drafted and put into force. 

Meanwhile a Constituent Assembly, elected in 1946 from the existing Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and intended to serve also as a Provisional Parliament, had 
begun drafting a Constitution. This new Constitution, which describes India as 
a ‘Union of States’ and as a ‘Sovereign Democratic Republic’ with a President 
as its constitutional head, was finally adopted in November 1949, and came into 
force on 26th January 1950. On that day the last Governor-General of India (Mr 
C. Rajagopalachari) relinquished his office and Dr Rajendra Prasad assumed 
office as the first President. Broadly speaking the Constitution provides, both at 
the Centre and in the States, for a system of Parliamentary and Cabinet govern- 
ment on the British model, though in a republican form. 

Under the Constitution, the executive power is vested in the President, who 
is elected for a period of five years by an electoral college consisting of the elected 
members of the Union and State Legislatures, the voting strength of the Central 
Legislature in the college being equal to that of all the States put together. In 
his absence his functions are performed by the Vice-President, who at other times 
acts as Chairman of the Rajya Sabha (the Upper House). The President is ‘aided 
and advised’ in his functions by a Council of Ministers (the Cabinet). He appoints 
the Prime Minister and, on the latter’s advice, the other Ministers, and can dis- 
miss them. The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the Lok Sabha 
(the Lower House) and all Ministers must be or become Members of Parliament. 

The legislative power vests in Parliament which comprises the President, the 
Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha. The Rajya Sabha consists of not more than 250 
members, 12 nominated by the President, the rest elected by the members of the 
State legislatures or representing the Union Territories (see below) on a popu- 
lation basis; they hold office for six years, one-third retiring every two years. 
The Lok Sabha originally consisted of not more than 500 members. But this 
figure was adjusted in 1956 to take account of the reclassification of States and 
Territories and it now consists of not more than 525 members, of whom 
not more than 500 represent territorial constituencies in the States and not more 
than 25 represent the Union Territories. The members from the States are 
chosen by direct election under universal adult franchise; those from the Union 
Territories are chosen ‘in such manner as Parliament may by law provide’. The 
Lok Sabha is elected for a maximum of five years though this may be extended 
during a State of Emergency. For a period of twenty years from 26th January 
1950 seats are reserved in the Lok Sabha for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, and not more than 2 members of the Anglo-Indian Community may be 
nominated to fill additional seats. 

There is a Supreme Court of not more than fourteen judges (including the 
Chief Justice) appointed by the President and only removable by his order fol- 
lowing an address passed by each House of Parliament. The Court has sole 
jurisdiction in virtually all disputes between State and Union or between State 
and State. It is also the final Court of Appeal from other Courts. 

The Constitution laid down that after 1965 Hindi should be used for all 
official purposes. The Official Languages Act, 1963, however, provided for the 
continued use after 1965 of English, in addition to Hindi, for all official purposes 
of the Union and for the transaction of business in Parliament. Under this Act 
a Parliamentary Committee is to be set up in 1975 to review the progress made 
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in the use of Hindi. Article 345 of the Constitution provided for the adoption 
by States Legislatures, for official purposes of the State, of any of the fourteen 
regional languages listed in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. These are 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Sanskrit, which is a scholarly 
language widely used throughout India, has not been adopted for official use 
by any State. Urdu also, although not adopted officially by any State, is spoken 
in the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. The areas 
in which the other regional languages are used are indicated in the notes on 
the States and Territories of the Union at the end of this chapter. 

The Constitution can be (and has on eighteen occasions already been) 
amended by a Bill passed in each House of the Union Parliament by a majority 
of its total members and not less than two-thirds of its members present and 
voting. Amendments to certain Articles must however also be ratified by the 
legislatures of a majority of the States. 


CHINESE ATTACK, 1962 


On the 26th October 1962 the President of India declared a National 
Emergency following the Chinese invasion which had taken place in N.E.F.A. 
and Ladakh earlier the same month. After the Chinese had made a further 
extensive attack in November, they announced a cease-fire along the entire 
Sino-Indian border on 21st November and withdrew from some of the territory 
which they had occupied since the beginning of October. The terms which the 
Chinese suggested at the same time for negotiations were unacceptable to the 
Indian Government, and the cease-fire has not yet been stabilised by any truce 
agreement. The state of emergency is still in force. 


INDO-PAKISTAN HOSTILITIES, 1965 


A dispute over the ownership of a part of the Rann of Kutch resulted in a 
minor outbreak of hostilities between India and Pakistan on 4th April 1965. 
Following the intervention of the British Prime Minister, a de facto cease-fire 
came into effect on 30th April 1965, and was confirmed under an agreement 
signed on 30th June 1965. The agreement also provided for a withdrawal of 
forces and the appointment of a tribunal for the settlement of the dispute. 

A more serious conflict between the two countries occurred in August/Sep- 
tember 1965, when the armed forces of India and Pakistan were heavily engaged. 
After three United Nations Security Council Resolutions calling for a cease-fire 
and withdrawal, the two countries agreed to a cease-fire on 22nd September. 
Withdrawals did not follow until the Prime Minister of India and the President 
of Pakistan had signed an Agreement at Tashkent, U.S.S.R., on 10th January 
1966. 


HistorRicat List oF HEADS OF STATB 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
(Dominion of India) 
Louis Francis Albert Victor Nicholas Mountbatten, Ist Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
noe GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, KCB, DSO (later GCB), 15th August 1947 to 20th June 
Chakravarty Rajagopalachari, 2}st June 1948 to 26th January 1950 
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PRESIDENTS 
(Republic of India) 

Dr Rajendra Prasad, 26th January 1950 to 6th May 1952 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, 6th May 1952 to 11th May 1957 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, 11th May 1957 to 13th May 1962 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, from 13th May 1962 to 13th May 1967 
Dr Zakir Husain, from 13th May 1967 

HIsToRICAL List OF MINISTRIES 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 15th August 1947 to 13th May 1952 

Jawaharlal Nehru, 13th May 1952 to 17th April 1957 

Jawaharlal Nehru, 17th April 1957 to 9th April 1962 

Jawaharlal Nehru, 9th April 1962 to 27th May 1964 

Gulzarilal Nanda, 27th May 1964 to 9th June 1964 

Lal Bahadur Shastri, 9th June 1964 to I1th January 1966 

Gulzarilal Nanda, 11th Janu 1966 to 24th January 1966 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi, from 24th January 1966 to 12th March 1967 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi, from 12th March 1967 


GOVERNMENT 


The first general elections based on universal adult franchise in accordance 
with the new Constitution were held in 1952 and resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the Congress Party which won 75 per cent of the seats in the Lok Sabha 
(Lower House of the Central Parliament). The Communist Party and their allies 
with some 30 seats and the Praja Socialist Party (formed from the merger of two 
other left wing parties) with 26 seats were the most important elements in the 
Opposition. 

The second series of general elections to the Lok Sabha and the Vidhan 
Sabhas (State Assemblies) were held in 1957. In the Lok Sabha the Congress 
Party maintained their position with another decisive victory, securing 371 out 
of a total of 494 seats filled by direct election and increasing their share of the 
poll from the 45 per cent they obtained in the first general elections to some 
48 per cent on this occasion. The position of the Communist Party was also 
virtually unchanged; they and their allies won a total of 29 seats and were still 
the largest single Opposition group. The Praja Socialist Party lost some ground 
and won only 19 seats. 

In the Vidhan Sabhas the Congress Party won absolute majorities in 11 out 
of 13 States and formed Governments in 12 States, including Orissa where they 
emerged as the largest single Party but without an overall majority. In May 1959 
in Orissa they formed a coalition government sharing power with the Ganatantra 
Parishad, the largest of the Opposition parties. In Kerala the Communist Party 
won 60 out of 126 contested seats in the Assembly. They governed with the sup- 
port of 5 Independents until July 1959, when the Communist Ministry was dis- 
missed by the President under his emergency powers (see above under ‘The 
Constitution’) pending fresh elections in the State. In the subsequent mid-term 
elections to the Kerala State Assembly in February 1960, the main non-Com- 
munist parties formed an electoral alliance and, despite a considerable increase 
in the Communist poll, succeeded in winning 94 out of a total of 126 contested 
seats. Thereafter, the Congress and Praja Socialist Parties, who controlled 
between them 83 seats, formed a coalition government until October 1962, when 
the Praja Socialists withdrew from the coalition, leaving the Congress Party to 
form the government by themselves. 

In the third General Elections in February 1962, the Congress Party won 
another decisive victory in the Lok Sabha, although losing a little ground 
compared with 1957. They received just over 45 per cent of the votes cast in 1962 
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as against nearly 48 per cent in 1957, and obtained 361 seats as against 371 in 
1957. The Communist Party remained the largest Opposition party with 30 seats, 
one more than in 1957. The Praja Socialist Party lost further ground, winning 
only 12 seats, but the Swatantra Party, formed since the 1957 elections, won 
22 seats, and the Jan Sangh won 14 seats compared with 4 in 1957. 

In 1962 simultaneous elections to the Vidhan Sabhas were held in all the 
States other than in Kerala and Orissa, which had had mid-term elections, 
see above. In these elections, the Congress won a majority in 10 out of 12 
States but although they lost an overall majority in the other two, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh, they continued to form the Governments there. In 1964 
the first elections were held in the new State of Nagaland. Congress did not 
contest the elections, which were won by the Naga Nationalist Organization. In 
the mid-term election in Kerala in 1965 no one party secured a majority, and 
President’s Rule, imposed in 1964, was continued. 


Mr Nehru, who had been Prime Minister of India since Independence, died 
on 27th May 1964. The President of India swore in Mr Nanda, the senior 
member of Mr Nehru’s Cabinet, as Prime Minister pending the election of a 
new leader by the Congress Party. On 9th June 1964 Mr Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
who had been unanimously elected as leader by the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, was sworn in as Prime Minister. He died at Tashkent on 11th January 
1966. The Congress Parliamentary Party elected Mrs Indira Gandhi (daughter 
of Jawaharlal Nehru) as its new leader, and she was sworn in as Prime Minister 
on 24th January 1966. 

General elections held in February 1967 resulted in a severe reverse for 
Congress, which was returned to power with 280 seats out of a total of 521 comp- 
ared with 365 out of 500 in the last Parliament. The elections also resulted in 
Congress loss of political control of eight out of 17 State Legislative Assemblies. 


PRESIDENT 
Dr Zakir Husain 


ViIceE-PRESIDENT 
V. V. Giri 


MINISTRY 
CABINET MINISTERS 
Prime Minister and Minister for Atomic Energy: Mrs Indira Gandhi, mp 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: M. R. Desai, MP 
Minister of Home Affairs: Y. B. Chavan, mp 
Minister of Defence: Sardar Swaran Singh, Mp 
Minister of Food and Agriculture: Jagjivam Ram, me 
Minister of External Affairs: M. C. Chagla, mp 
Minister of Planning, Petroleum, Chemicals and Social Welfare: Asoka Mehta, mp 
Minister Without Portfolio: Satyanarain Sinha, MP 
Minister of Industrial Development: Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, mp 
Minister of Commerce: Dinesh Singh, mp 
Minister of Railways: C. M. Poonacha, MP 
Minister of Education: D. Triguna Sen, mp 
Minister of Law: P. Govinda Menon, mp 
Minister of Tourism and Civil Aviation: Dr Karan Singh, mp 
Minister of Transport and Shipping: Dr V. K. V. R. Rao, MP 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: K. K. Shah, mp 
Minister of Labour and Rehabilitation: J. L. Hathi, mp 
Minister of Parliamentary Affairs and Communications: Dr Ram Subhag Singh, mp 
Minister of Steel, Mines and Metals: Chenna Reddy, mp 
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MINISTERS OF STATE 


Defence: B. R pate 
Health and Fam lanning: Dr S. Chand Rasekhar 
Railways: P Ghosh 


Social Welfare: a Phulrenu Guhar 

Housing and Supply: Jaganath nae 

Labour and Reha pation: L. N. Mishra 

Finance: K. C. Pan 

Petroleum and Crennidals: K. Raghuramaiah 
Irrigation and Power: Dr K. L. Rao 

Industrial Development: Raghunath Reddi 

Steel, Mines and Metals: P. C. Sethi 

Education: Professor Sher Singh; Bhagwat Jah Azad 
Food and Agriculture: Anna Sahib Shinde 

Home Affairs: V. C. Shukla 

Parliamentary Affairs and Communications: I. K. Gujral 
Atomic Energy: M. S. Gurupadaswamy 


Deputy MINISTERS 
Transport and Shipping: Bhakt Darshan 
ones Affairs: Rohanial Chathurvedi 
Law: D. R. Chavan 
Food, Agriculture, Community Devclopment and Co-operation: D. Erring 
Tourism and Civil Aviation: Mrs Jahanara Jaipal Singh 
Railways: S. C. Jamir 
Without Portfolio: Dr Sarojini Mahishi 
Health and fc Planning: B. S. Murthy 
Commerce: Mohd Shafi Qureshi 
Home Affairs: K. S. Ramaswamy 
Parliamentary Affairs: J. B. Muthyal Rao 
Information and Broadcasting: Mrs Mandini patpathy 
Industrial Development and Company Affairs: Bhanu Prakash Singh 
Works, Housing and Supply: Sardar Iqbal Singh 
External Affairs: Surendra Pal Singh 


PRESIDENT’S STAFF 


Secretary: Dr Nagendra Singh 
Military Secretary: Major-General Gurdir Singh Gill 


RAJYA SABHA (COUNCIL OF STATES) 
Chairman: V. V. Giri, MP 
Deputy Chairman: Mrs Violet Alva, MP 
Secretary: B. N. Banerjee 


Lok SABHA (HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE) 
Speaker: Sanjiiva Reddy, Mp 
Deputy Speaker: R. K. Khadilkar, mp 
Secretary: S. L. Shakdher 


PRIME MINISTER’S SECRETARIAT 


Secretary: H. N. Haksar 
Joint Secretary: S. Banerji 


CABINET SECRETARIAT 
Secretary: D. S. Joshi 


JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 
Chief Justice of India: Mr Justice K. N. Wanchoo 


Judges: 
Mr Justice M. Hidayatullah Mr Justice V. peeervann 
Mr Justice J. C. Shah Mr Justice J. M. Shelat 
Mr Justice S. M. Sikri Mr Justice V. Bhargava 
Mr Justice R. S. Bachawat Mr Justice Raghubar Dayal 


Registrar: Y. D. Desai 
Each State has a separate High Court, the Judges of which are appointed by the President. 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Secretary: Dr Vikram A. Sarabhai 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Foreign Secretary: C. S. Jha 
Secretary 1: T. N. Kaul 
Secretary lf: Azim Hussain 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Secretary: L. P. Singh 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Department of Expenditure 
Secretary: T. P. Singh 


Department of Revenue 
Secretary: R. C. Dutt 


Department of Economic Affairs 
Secretary: S. Boothalingam 


Department of Co-ordination 
Secretary: B. Govindan Nair 


Department of Company Affairs and Insurance 


Secretary: R. C. Dutt 


MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 
Chairman, Railway Board: Kripal Singh 
Secretary, Railway Board: P. C. Mathew 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 


Secretary: N. N. Wanchoo 
Special Secretary: N. Subrahmanyam 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 
Secretary: K. B. Lal 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR, EMPLOYMENT 
AND REHABILITATION 


Department of Labour and Employment 
Secretary: P. C. Mathew 


Department of Rehabilitation 
Secretary: V. Nanjappa 


MINISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL 
Secretary: T. Swaminathan 


MINISTRY OF MINES AND METALS 
Secretary: N. C. Shrivastava 


MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM AND CHEMICALS 


Secretary (Chemicals): Nakul Sen 
Secretary (Petroleum): P. R. Nayak 


Mrmistry OF WorkS, HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Secretary: Prem Krishen 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Secretary: P. V. R. Rao 


Department of Defence Supplies 
Secretary: B. R. Patel 


Department of Defence Production 
Secretary: H. C. Sarin 


MINISTRY OF FOOD, AGRICULTURE, 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
CO-OPERATION 
Department of Agriculture 
Secretary: B. Sivaraman 


Department of Food 
Secretary: A. L. Dias 


Department of Community Development 
and Co-operation 


Secretary: S. Chakravarty 


MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION AND POWER 
Secretary: K. P. Mathrani 


MINISTRY OF Law 


Attorney-General: C. K. Daphtary 
Solicitor-General: S. V. Gupte 
Additional Solicitor-General: Niren De 


Department of Legal Affairs 
Secretary: B. N. Lokur 
Secretary: R. S. Gae 


Legislative Department 
Secretary: S. P. Sen Varma 


DEPARTMENT OF PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 
Secretary: K. Chandra 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 


Secretary: Asoka Mitra 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Secretary (Health): B. Mukerji 
Secretary (Family Palnning): Govind Narain 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Secretary (Education): P. N. Kirpal 
Secretary (Science): A. K. Ghosh 


Department of Supply, Technical 
Development and Materials Planning 


Secretary: K. Ram 
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MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT, AVIATION, 
SHIPPING AND TOURISM 


Department of Transport, Shipping 
and Tourism 


Secretary: (Vacant) 


Department of Aviation 
Secretary: V. Shankar 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
Secretary: D. C. Das 
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ARMED Forces HEADQUARTERS 


Chief of Army Staff: 


General P. P. Kumaramangalam, Dso 


Chief of Naval Statf: Vice-Admiral A. K. 


Chatterji 


Chief of Air Staff: Air Chief Marshal Arjan 


Singh, DFC 


Comptroller and Auditor-General: 
S. Ranganathan 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Britain: D. N. Chatterjee (Acting High Com- 
missioner); Canada: General J. N. Chaudhuri 
(High Commissioner): Australia: O. : 
Chatterjee (Hizh Commissioner); New 
Zealand: S. N. Chopra (High Commis- 
sioner); Pakistan: Samarendraneth Sen 
(High Commissioner); Ceylon: Bhim sen 
Sachar (High Commissioner); Ghana: S. V. 
Patel (High Commissioner); Malaysia: M. K. 
Kidwai (High Commissioner); Singapore: 
Surendra Singh Alirajpur (High Commis- 
sioner); Federal Republic of Nigeria: P. L. 
Bhandari (High Commissioner); Cyprus: S. 
Sen (High Commissioner) Ceesi ent in 
Beirut); Sierra Leone: S. V. Patel (High 
Commissioner) (resident in Accra); United 
Republic of Tanzania: N. V. Rao (High 
Commissioner); Jamaica: Muni Lal (High 
Commissioner) (resident in Port of Spain): 
Trinidad and Tobago: Muni Lal (High Com- 
missioner); Uganda: K. R. P. Singh (High 
Commissioner); Kenya: Prem Bhatia (High 
Commissioner); Malawi: D. S. Kamtekar 


(acting) (High Commissioner); Malta: 
I. J. Bahadur Singh (High Commis- 
sioner) (resident in Rome); Zambia: S. 


Krishnamurti (High Commissioner); The 
Gambia: A. H. Safrani (High Commis- 
sioner) (resident in Dakar); Guyana: Muni 
Lal (High Commissioner) a ent in Port 
of Spain): Aden: S. H. Desai (Commis- 
sioner); Fiji: D. Murugesan (Commis- 
sioner); Hong Kong: J. K. Ganju (Com- 
missioner); Mauritius: P. R. S. Mani 
(Commissioner); Barbados, Antigua, Gren- 
ada, Dominica, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent and Montserrat: Muni Lal (Com- 
missioner) (resident in Port of Spain). 


INDIAN REPRESENTATION IN NON- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan (Ambassador); Algeria (Am- 
bassador); Argentine (Ambassador); Austria 
(Ambassador); Belgium (Ambassador) (Also 
{ndia’s Special Representative for Economic, 
Financial and Commercial Affairs): Bolivia 
(Ambassador) (resident in Rio de Janeiro): 


Brazil (Ambassador); Bulgaria (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Bucharest); Burma (Am- 
bassador); Cambodia (Ambassador); Cam- 
eroon (Ambassador) (resident in Lagos); 
Chile (Ambassador): China (Chargé d’Af- 
faires); Colombia (Ambassador) (resident in 
Santiago): Congo (Ambassador); Cuba 
(Ambassador) (resident in Mexico City); 
Czechoslovakia (Ambassador); Dahomey 
(Ambassador) (resident in Lagos): Denmark 
(Ambassador); Ethiopia (Ambassador); Fin- 
land (Ambassador) (resident in Stockholm); 
France (Ambassador); Germany (Ambassa- 
dor); Greece (Ambassador); Guinea (Am- 
bassador): Holy See (Ambassador) (resident 
in Berne); Hungary (Ambassador); Indo- 
nesia (Ambassador); Iran (Ambassador); 
Iraq (Ambassador); Ireland (Ambassador); 
Italy (Ambassador): Ivory Coast (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Dakar); Japan (Ambassa- 
dor); Jordan (Ambassador) (resident in 
Beirut); Kuwait (Ambassador) (resident in 
Beirut); Laos (Ambassador); Lebanon 
(Ambassador): Liberia (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Accra); Libya (Ambassador) 
(resident in Cairo); Luxembourg (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Brussels); Malagasy Repub- 
lic (Ambassador); Mali (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Accra); Mexico (Ambassador); 
Mongolia (Ambassador) (resident in Mos- 
cow); Morocco (Ambassador): Nepal (Am- 
bassador): Netherlands (Ambassador); Nor- 
way (Ambassador): Panama (Ambassador) 
(resident in Mexico City); Paraguay (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Buenos Aires): Peru 
(Ambassador) (resident in Santiago); 
EaUpP Ins (Ambassador); Poland (Am- 
bassador); Ruanda and Burundi (Consul 
General) (resident in Nairobi); Rumania 
(Ambassador); Saudi Arabia (Ambassador); 
Senegal (Ambassador); Somalia (Ambassa- 
dor); Spain (Ambassador); Sudan (Am- 
bassador); Sweden (Ambassador); Switzer- 
land (Ambassador): Syrian Arab Republic 
(Ambassador): Thailand (Ambassador); 
Togo (Ambassador) (resident in Lagos): 
Tunisia (Ambassador) (resident in Rabat): 
Turkey (Ambassador); United Arab Repub- 
lic (Ambassador): United Nations (Per- 
manent Representative, New York); United 
States (Ambassador): Upper Volta (Am- 
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bassador) (resident in Dakar); Uruguay 
(Ambassador) (resident in Buenos Aires); 
U.S.S.R. (Ambassador); Venezuela (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Rio de Janeiro); 
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Vietnam (North) (Consul General); Vietnam 
(South) (Consul General); Yemen (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Cairo); Yugoslavia 
(Ambassador). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS IN INDIA 


Britain: John Freeman, pc, MBE; Canada: 
Roland Michener, pc (Canada), Qc; Aus- 
tralia: Sir Arthur Tange, CBE; New Zealand: 
James Esmond Farrell; Pakistan: Mian 
Arshad Husain; Ceylon: Hamilton Shirley 


S. J. A. Otu; Malaysia: Zaiton Ibrahim bin 
Ahmed; Federal Republic of Nigeria: 
George Dove-Edwin; United Republic of 
Tanzania: Salim Ahmed Salim; Uganda: 
G. Kamba. 


Amarasinghe; Ghana: Major General 


THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNION 


The Executive of each State consists of a Governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent and normally holding his office for a period of five years, and a Council of 
Ministers who must be, or within six months become, members of the Legislature 
of the State. In some States the Legislature consists of a single House only, the 
Legislative Assembly, but in other States there is an Upper House as well, the 
Legislative Council. Each assembly is elected directly by adult suffrage and has 
a maximum life of five years and strict limits as to maximum and minimum 
membership. 

The legislative field is divided explicitly between the Union and the States, the 
residual powers belonging to the Union. In case of conflict, Union law overrides 
State law. Subject to the provisions of the Constitution, the Union Parliament 
may make laws for the whole or any part of the territory of India, and the Legis- 
lature of a State may make laws for the whole or any part of the State. The Union 
Parliament has exclusive powers to make laws with respect to matters grouped 
under 97 headings in the Constitution, including, e.g., foreign affairs, defence, 
citizenship, currency, banking, railways, aviation, shipping, communications and 
trade and commerce with other countries. The State Legislatures have exclusive 
power to make laws for their own States with respect to matters grouped under 
66 headings in the Constitution, e.g., public order and police, education, public 
health, the administration of justice, elections to the Legislature, excise and taxes, 
water, land and forests. The Union Parliament and, subject to the exclusive 
powers referred to above, the State Legislatures have concurrent powers to make 
laws with respect to certain matters which are grouped under 47 headings in the 
Constitution, including criminal law and procedure, marriage and divorce, civil] 
procedure, social security, labour, trade and commerce. 

The Judges of the High Court of a State are appointed by the President, not by 
the Governor. 

The President may proclaim an emergency which empowers the Union Govern- 
ment to assume executive and financial control of any State, but the proclamation 
must be approved subsequently by the Union Parliament. For up to three years 
the President may, if satisfied that the State cannot be governed in accordance 
with its constitution, himself assume the functions of Government subject to his 
proclamations (each valid for six months) receiving the subsequent approval of 
the Union Parliament. 

The Union Territories are administered, save as otherwise provided by Par- 
liament, by the President acting through an Administrator or other authority 
appointed by him. 

Population figures mentioned below are based on the 1961 census. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


The State of Andhra was formed in 1953 out of the Telugu-speaking parts of 

Madras State. Under the States Reorganization Act, 1956, its size was almost 

doubled by the incorporation of the Telugu-speaking areas of the former 

Princely State of Hyderabad and its name was changed to Andhra Pradesh. Its 

area is about 106,000 square miles and its population about 36 million. The 

State capital is Hyderabad. The Congress Party form the State Government. 
Governor: Pattom Thanu Pillai 


ae Minister: Brahmananda Reddy 
ief Secretary: K. N. Anantakaman 


ASSAM 


The State of Assam comprises the former Province of Assam, the North East 
Frontier Agency (N.E.F.A.), the Khasi States and a number of other small 
Princely States. Its borders were unaffected by the States Reorganization Act, 
1956. Its principal language is Assamese. Its area is about 85,000 square miles 
and the population excluding tribal areas is nearly 12 million. The State capital 
is Shillong. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: Vishnu Sahay 
Chief Minister: B. P. Chaliha 
Chief Secretary: A. N. Kidwai 


BIHAR 


The State of Bihar comprises the former Province of Bihar and the two small 
Princely States of Kharsawan and Seraikella. Under the States Reorganization 
Act, 1956, it lost some territory to the neighbouring State of West Bengal. Its 
principal language is Hindi. Its area is about 67,000 square miles and its popu- 
lation about 46 million. The State capital is Patna. The Congress Party form the 
State Government. 


Governor: M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
Chief Minister: Mahamaya Prasad Sinha 
Chief Secretary: T. P. sine 
Additional Chief Secretary: S. N. Singh 


GUJARAT 


Established on ist May 1960, following the division of the bi-lingual Bombay 
State, Gujarat comprises the former States of Saurashtra and Kutch and the 
Gujarati-speaking area in the north of the former Bombay State reaching as far 
south as Surat. The area of the new State is about 72,000 square miles and its 
population about 20 million. The temporary State capital is Ahmedabad 
pending the completion of a new capital to be called Gandhinagar some 15 miles 
further north. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: Nityanand Kanungo 
Chief Minister: Hitendra Desai 
Chief Secretary: V. L. Gidwani 


HARIANA 


Hariana was established as a separate State in 1966 following the reorganisation 
of the Punjab (of which it was previously a part) on linguistic lines. Its principal 
language is Hindi. Its area is about 17,000 square miles and its population about 
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7,611,000. The State capital 1s in Chandigarh (the former capital of the Punjab, 
which is now a Union Territory). 


Governor: Dharma Vira 
Chief Minister: B. D. Sharma 
Chief Secretary: Saroop Krishen 


KERALA 


The State of Kerala was formed in 1956 out of most of the former Malayalam- 
speaking State of Travancore-Cochin (originally a Union of Princely States) to- 
gether with the Malabar District of Madras, also Malayalam-speaking. Its area 
is about 15,000 square miles and its population nearly 17 million. The State 
capital is Trivandrum. In 1964 the Congress Party ceased to command sufficient 
support in the legislature to enable it to maintain itself in office and President’s 
Rule was imposed. This was reimposed following the inconclusive results of the 
State election in 1965, and still continues. 


Governor: V. Viswanathan 
Chief Minister: E. M. Namboodiripad 
Chief Secretary: N. M. Patnaik 


MADHYA PRADESH 


The State of Madhya Pradesh originally comprised the former Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and 15 Princely States. In 1956 its borders were substantially 
redrawn. It lost territory in the south-west (Berar) to Bombay and acquired the 
former States of Bhopal, Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh, all originally 
Princely States or unions of such States. Its principal language is Hindi. Its area 
is about 171,000 square miles and its population about 32 million. Its capital is 
Bhopal. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: K. C. Reddy 
Chief Minister: Dr D. P. Mishra 
Chief Secretary: R. P. Noronha 


MADRAS 


The State of Madras comprises the large Tamil-speaking remnant of the former 
Province of Madras. In 1953 it lost its northern areas to Andhra and in 1956 
some of its western districts to Mysore and Kerala. It acquired, however, in 1956 
a small Tamil-speaking portion of Travancore-Cochin. Its area is about 50,000 
square miles and its population about 33 million. The State capital is Madras. 
The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: His Highness Maharajah Shri Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, GcB, GCts, 
Maharajah of Mysore 
Acting Governor: Sardar Vjjal Singh 
Chief Minister: C. N. Annadurai 
Chief Secretary: C. A. Ramakrishnan 


MAHARASHTRA 


Established on Ist May 1960 following the division of the bi-lingual Bombay 
State, Maharashtra comprises the area of the former Bombay State south and 
east of Surat District (including Vidarbha). The area of the new State is about 
118,500 square miles and its population about 40 million. The principal langu- 
age is Marathi. The State capital is Bombay City. The Congress patty form the 


State Government. 


Governor: P. V. Cherian 
Chief Minister: V. P. Naik 
Chief Secretary: D. R. Pradhan 
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MYSORE 


The State of Mysore comprises the former Princely State of Mysore, more 
than doubled in size in 1956 by the addition of the Kannada-speaking areas of 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and Coorg. Its area is about 74,000 square miles 
and its population about 23 million. The State capital is Bangalore. The Congress 
Party form the State Government. 


Governor: G. S. Pathak 
Chief Minister: Siddavvanahalli Nijalingappa 
Chief Secretary: K. Balachandran 


NAGALAND 
Under the Constitution (Thirteenth Amendment) Act 1962, the areas comprised 
in the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area, known by the name of Nagaland, became a 
separate State of the Indian Union. The State has an area of 6,236 square miles 
and the population numbered about 369,000 in 1951. The State capital is Kohima. 
As a result of elections held in January 1964 the Naga Nationalist Organiza- 
tion won an overall majority in the State Assembly, and now form the State 


Government. 
Governor: Vishnu Sahay 
Chief Minister: T. N. Angami 
Chief Secretary: U. N. Sharma 


ORISSA 


The State of Orissa comprises the former Province of Orissa and 24 former 
Princely States. Its borders were unaffected by the States Reorganization Act, 
1956. Its principal language is Oriya. Its area is about 60,000 square miles and 
its population about 17 million. The State capital is Bhubaneshwar. The Con- 
gress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: A. N. Khosla 
Chief Minister: S. Tripathi 
Chief Secretary: A. K. Barren 


PUNJAB 

The Punjab lost its strict claim to the name (which means ‘Five Rivers’) when it 
was partitioned in 1947. In 1956 it was enlarged by the incorporation of a group 
of former Princely States. In 1966 it was reorganised and divided on linguistic 
lines. The present Punjab, the main language of which is Punjabi, thus represents 
only a small portion of the original Punjab. Its area is about 19,500 square miles, 
and its population about 11,165,000. The State capital is in Chandigarh (a city 
which is now a Union Territory). 


Governor: Dharma Vira 
Chief Minister: Sardar Gurnam Singh 
Chief Secretary: Gyan Singh Kahlon 


RAJASTHAN 


The State of Rajasthan was formed by the union of 18 minor and four major 
Princely States, including Jaipur, Bikaner, Jodhpur and Udaipur. It was enlarged 
in 1956 by the addition of Ajmer. Its principal language is Hindi. Its area is 
about 132,000 square miles and its population about 20 million. The State 
capital is Jaipur. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: Sardar Hukam Singh 
Chief Minister: Mohan Lal Sukhadia 
Chief Secretary: B. Mehta 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


The State of Uttar Pradesh comprises the former United Provinces and the 
Princely States of Benares, Tehri-Garhwal and Rampur. Its boundaries were 
unaffected by the States Reorganization Act, 1956. Its principal language is 
Hindi. Its area is about 113,500 square miles and its population is about 
74 million. The State capital is Lucknow. The Congress Party form the State 


Government. 
Governor: B. Gopala eed 
Chief Minister: Charan Sing 
Chief Secretary: K. K. Dass 


WEST BENGAL 
The State of West Bengal comprises the western part of the former Bengal 
Province and the Princely State of Cooch Behar. Under the States Reorganization 
Act, 1956, it was enlarged to include certain contiguous areas of Bihar. Its 
principal language is Bengali. Its area is about 34,000 square miles and its 
population about 35 million. The State capital is Calcutta. The Congress Party 
form the State Government. 


Governor: Miss Padmaja Naidu 
Chief Minister: Ajoy Mukherjee 
Chief Secretary: M. M. Basu 


DELHI 
The Territory of Delhi (formerly a Part C State) comprises the cities of Old 
and New Delhi and the area immediately surrounding them. Its area is 573 
square miles and its population about 2 million. 


Lieutenant-Governor: A. N. Jha 
Chief Executive Counsellor: Mir Mushtaq Ahmed 
Chief Secretary: K. Kishore 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
The territory of Himachal Pradesh (formerly a Part C State) comprises a number 
of former Princely States in the Punjab Hill area, plus six districts formerly 
belonging to the Punjab but allotted to Himachal when the Punjab was re- 
organised in 1966. The territory’s area is about 19,500 square miles and its 
population about 2,750,000. Its capital is Simla. 


Lieutenant-Governor: V. Viswanathan 
Chief Minister: Dr Y. S. Parma 
Chief Secretary: M. C. Sharma 


MANIPUR 
The Territory of Manipur was formerly a Princely State and then a Part C 
State of the same name. Its area is about 8,600 square miles and its population 
was about 778,000 at the 1961 census. Its capital is Imphal. 


Chief Commissioner: B. Prasad 
Chief Minister: M. K. Singh 
Chief Secretary: A. N. Segal 


TRIPURA 
The Territory of Tripura was formerly a Princely State and then a Part C 
State of the same name. Its area is about 4,000 square miles and its population 
about 1,140,000. Its capital is Agartala. 


Administrator: M. C. Mukharji 
Chief Minister: S. L. Sin 
Chief Secretary: H. S. Dubey 
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THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 
This chain of islands, with an area of 3,215 square miles, lies in the eastern 
part of the Bay of Bengal about 800 miles to the east and south-east of Madras. 
The total population is about 63,000 of whom two-thirds are to be found in the 
Andamans, where the majority live within a radius of 15 miles of Port Blair, the 
capital. 
oe Chief Commissioner: Mahabir Singh 
Chief Secretary: Gurbachan Singh 


THE LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND AMINDIVI ISLANDS 
This group of very small islands lies between 100 and 200 miles off the south- 
west coast of India. The islands were, prior to 1956, administered by the State 
of Madras. The total area of the group is 11 square miles and the population 
about 24,000. The Administrative Headquarters is at Kozhikode (formerly 
known as Calicut) in Kerala. 
Administrator: C. H. Naire 


DADRA AND NAGAR HAVELI 


The area became a Union Territory, under the terms of the Constitution (Tenth) 
Amendment Act, 1961, on the 11th August 1961. It has an area of 189 square 
miles, and a population of 57,932. 

Administrator: K. R. Damle 


GOA, DAMAN AND DIU 


Goa, Daman and Diu became a Territory of the Indian Union according to the 
provisions of the Constitution (Twelfth) Amendment Act, 1962. In the General 
Elections held in December 1963 the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak obtained a 
majority in the Goa Assembly, and now form the Government. The territory 
has a total area of 1,431 square miles (Goa 1,394 square miles) and the population 
in 1960 was 634,584, of which 595,569 lived in Goa. 


Lieutenant-Governor: K. R. Damle 
Chief Minister: D. B. Bandodkar 
Chief Secretary: M. C. Sharma 


PONDICHERRY 


The Government of India, in agreement with the Government of France, took 
over the administration of the French Establishments in India (Pondicherry, 
Karaikal, Yanam and Mahe) in 1954, and a Treaty ceding these territories to 
India was signed in 1956 and ratified by the French Assembly in 1962. The total 
area is 186 square miles and the population 369,000. The former French settle- 
ments now form one Territory of the Union under the collective name of 
Pondicherry. 
Lieutenant-Governor: S. L. Silam 


Chief Minister: V. Reddy 
Chief Secretary: K. J. Somasundram 


SIKKIM AND BHUTAN 
SIKKIM 
The area of the Himalayan State of Sikkim is 2,745 square miles and its 
population, enumerated in the 1961 census of India, 161,080. Its capital is 
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Gangtok. The State is a protectorate of India. The Government of India is 
responsible for its external relations, defence and communications, while as 
regards internal government the State enjoys autonomy, subject to the ultimate 
responsibility of the Government of India for the maintenance of good adminis- 
tration and law and order. 


BHUTAN 


The State of Bhutan, near the eastern end of India’s Himalayan frontier, is in 
treaty relations with the Government of India, under which, while the Govern- 
ment of India undertakes to exercise no interference in the internal administration 
of the State, the Government of Bhutan agree to be guided by the Government 
of India’s advice in regard to external affairs. Its area is about 18,000 square 
miles and its population about 300,000. The State capital is Punakha. 


Note. There is a cease-fire line between the Indian and Pakistan forces in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the matter is before the Security Council. The area of the State is about 
86,000 square miles and the population (1941) 4,410,000. 


TITLES IN INDIA 
Prefixes to Indian names 


Indian prefixes (to be used instead of, and not in addition to, Mr, Mrs, and Miss) are for 
men, Shri: for married women, Shrimati: and for unmarried women, Kumari. In the case 
of Sikhs the prefixes are Sardar, Sardani and Biba respectively. 

The suffix ‘ji’ is frequently added to Indian names as a term of respect. This can either be 
to the first name ([ndiraji) or to the last name (Gandhiji). 


Indian Honours 


There are four awards given for eminent public service:— 
! Bharat Ratna 
2 Padma Vibhushan 
3 Padma Bhushan 
4 Padma Shri 


Titles 


Under the Indian Constitution, ‘no title, not being a military or academic distinction, 
shall be conferred by the State’. 

Titles received before Independence, or hereditary titles, may be retained, but they are 
not used in official communications. 


PAKISTAN 


provinces, East and West, on opposite sides of the Indian sub-continent 

and more than 1,000 miles apart. West Pakistan comprises the former 
provinces of Sind, North West Frontier, Baluchistan and West Punjab, 
together with a number of former Princely States, amongst which were 
Bahawalpur, Khairpur and Kalat. East Pakistan, much smaller in area but much 
more densely populated than West Pakistan, comprises the former province of 
East Bengal together with the Sylhet District of Assam. The total area of Pakistan 
is 365,504 square miles. In West Pakistan the mountain ranges lie on a north-east 


Te Islamic Republic of Pakistan consists of two physically separate 
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south-west axis. In the extreme north-east are the Chitral mountains, part of the 
Hindu Kush range, in which is located Pakistan’s highest mountain Tirich Mir 
(25,230 feet above sea level). The average height of the Chitral mountains and 
the Sulaiman range which adjoins, running to South Waziristan, is about 14,000 
feet. From South Waziristan the Kirthar range runs south-west to the Mekran 
range (average height 6,000 feet). 

The five main rivers of West Pakistan are the Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenab, 
the Ravi and the Sutlej. It was from these five rivers (pan jab) that the Punjab 
took its name. Most of the province of East Pakistan consists of an alluvial 
plain, forming part of the Gangetic delta. It is crossed by a network of navigable 
rivers, including the eastern arms of the Ganges, the Jamuna (or Bramaputra) 
and the Meghna, flowing into the Bay of Bengal. 

West Pakistan has an arid and semi-arid climate with three distinct seasons. 
Winter lasts from November to February, summer from March to June and the 
monsoon period July to September. The climate is more extreme inland than 
on the coast. The inland plains are hot in summer and cool or cold in winter: 
in January and February the night temperature may drop to freezing point, 
while in the summer temperatures range between 32° C (89:6° F) and 49° C 
(120° F). The annual rainfall varies in different regions from about 4 inches 
to 40 inches, most of it falling in July, August and September. The southern areas 
are arid and depend on irrigation from rivers and canals. East Pakistan has a 
tropical monsoon climate, hot and extremely humid during the summer and 
mild and dry during the short winter. The rainfall is heavy, ranging from 50 
inches to 135 inches in different districts, and the bulk of it falls during the 
monsoon season (from June to September). The mean temperature during the 
cold months is 7° C (44-6° F) and during the hot season 30° C (86° F). 

The total population, according to the 1961 census, was 93,690,530 of whom 
42,850,295 lived in West Pakistan and 50,840,235 in East Pakistan. The popula- 
tion of Karachi is 1,620,713. Other principal towns of Pakistan are Lahore 
(1,094,195), Dacca (472,776), Chittagong (318,800), Hyderabad (Sind) (374,300), 
Rawalpindi (290,980), Multan (300,652), Lyallpur (356,552), Sialkot (140,099), 
Peshawar (187,854), Gujranwala (163,753) and Quetta (91,002). The estimated 
present population of the country (August 1966) is 112 millions. 

The national languages of Pakistan are Bengali and Urdu, but the English 
language may be used for official and other purposes until arrangements for its 
replacement are made. The question of the replacement of the English language 
for official purposes is to be considered in 1972. Various regional languages are 
in use in West Pakistan, the main ones being Punjabi, Pushtu, Sindhi and Baluchi. 
Other languages or dialects, such as Gujarati, are also used by Pakistanis who 
used to live in India. 

About 90 per cent of the population of Pakistan are Muslims. The majority of 
the remaining 10 per cent are Hindus, most of whom live in East Pakistan. There 
are smaller communities of Christians and Buddhists in both wings of the 
country. 

Until 1960 the capital of Pakistan was Karachi. It was then announced that 
Rawalpindi was to be the principal seat of the Central Government of Pakistan 
until a new capital had been built at Islamabad, a few miles north of Rawalpindi. 
This decision was reaffirmed in the Constitution, promulgated in 1962; this also 
declared that Dacca was to be the second capital and the principal seat of the 
National Assembly. The Assembly meets alternately at Dacca and Rawalpindi; 
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the President lives at Rawalpindi; the Cabinet normally meets there, and all the 
main offices of the Central Government are now there; Rawalpindi is now the 
seat of the Diplomatic Corps. 

Principal seaports, with tonnages for 1965/66 in millions, are Karachi 6:5; 
Chittagong 3-5; Chalna 1-5. The principal shipping line is the National Shipping 
Corporation. 

The principal airports with runway lengths in feet are: Karachi (10,500); 
Lahore (6,330 and 5,040); Dacca (7,500); and Chittagong (6,000 and 5,550). The 
national airline is Pakistan International Airways. | 

There are 49,986 miles of roads in Pakistan (21,099 in West Pakistan and 
28,887 in East Pakistan). Out of this total 11,242 miles are metalled (9,279 West 
Pakistan and 1,963 East Pakistan). 

There are 7,039 miles of railway track in Pakistan: 5,326 in West Pakistan and 
1,713 in East Pakistan. The main gauge is 5 ft. 6 in. but there are also about 
300 miles of metre gauge (3 ft. 33 in.) and 200 miles of narrow gauge (2 ft. 6 in.). 
Radio Pakistan, under the control of the Central Government, provides the sole 
national broadcasting service. A television service was introduced in Lahore and 
Dacca in 1965. 

The principal products of Pakistan are: jute, cotton, tea, hides, skins and fur, 
wool and other animal hair, jute and cotton fabrics and made-up articles, rice, 
fish and fish preparations. 

Government expenditure in 1965/66 from the revenue and capital budgets, 
i.e. including development expenditure, amounted to Rs. 8,621 million, of 
which some Rs. 2,668 million was disbursed by the Provincial Governments. 
There is a Five Year Development Plan (1965-1970) costing Rs. 52,000 million. 
One important national development project is the Indus Basin Works. This 
includes the Mangla Dam which, when completed, will be the largest earth dam, 
and the fourth largest dam, in the world. 

National Day: Pakistan Day, 23rd March. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT FROM 1947 To 1962 


The Indian Independence Act of 1947 provided that the Government of India 
Act of 1935 should remain in force in the two new Dominions and empowered 
the Governors-General of each Dominion to modify the Act in accordance with 
its needs. Such modifications were made for Pakistan by the Pakistan (Provi- 
sional Constitution) Order of 1947, and the Government of India Act thus 
modified and as subsequently amended remained the Constitution of Pakistan 
until 23rd March 1956. 

After partition, the Constituent Assembly, which was composed of those 
members of the pre-partition Constituent Assembly of India who had been elected 
from provinces which acceded to Pakistan, formed committees to submit recom- 
mendations on various aspects of the desired Constitution. Work was slow, partly 
because of the general difficulties which faced Pakistan after independence and 
partly because the Constituent Assembly had also to discharge legislative func- 
tions. In 1954 the Basic Principles Committee finally submitted a lengthy report 
setting out in great detail the main terms of the Constitution. The Government 
hoped that they would be able to introduce and pass the Bill giving effect to these 
proposals by the end of that year. In October 1954, however, it became clear that 
there was fundamental disagreement in the country and amongst politicians on 
many of the provisions of the proposed Constitution and the Governor-General 
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issued a proclamation dissolving the Constituent Assembly on the grounds that 
it had lost the confidence of the people. 

At the request of the Governor-General, the Prime Minister, Mr Mohammed 
Ali, formed a new administration under which indirect elections were held 
in June 1955 for a new Constituent Assembly. Seventy-two members were 
returned by the provincial legislatures of East Bengal, the Punjab, the North West 
Frontier Province and Sind, and from representative bodies in Baluchistan and 
Karachi; to these were later added eight members representing the States and 
the tribal areas. These elections were delayed by protracted litigation on the 
Governor-General’s power to dissolve the former Constituent Assembly. The 
issue was finally settled in the Governor-General’s favour by the Federal Court, 
and the new Constituent Assembly met in July 1955. It immediately became ap- 
parent that the Prime Minister could not command a majority in the new 
Assembly and a Cabinet reshuffle in August 1955 placed Chaudhri Mohamad Ali 
at the head of a Coalition Government committed to introducing a Constitution 
as quickly as possible. 

Certain preliminary measures were necessary before a Constitution could be 
introduced, chief among which was a Bill to amalgamate the provinces of West 
Pakistan into a single unit, both on grounds of administrative efficiency and in 
order to achieve strict parity with East Pakistan. The Establishment of West 
Pakistan Act (see page 212) came into force on 14th October 1955, and, after 
several drafts had been considered and after protracted and difficult discussion 
within the Coalition Party, the new Constitution was finally presented to the Con- 
stituent Assembly in January 1956. A lengthy debate, involving many late sittings 
and ‘guillotine’ threats from the Government, ensued and the Constitution finally 
received the Governor-General’s assent on 2nd March 1956. On 23rd March 1956 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan came into being, the Governor-General was 
elected the first President by the Constituent Assembly and the Constituent As- 
sembly became the National Assembly empowered to carry on until the first 
elections under the new Constitution. A summary of the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1956 can be found in pages 172 to 174 of The Commonwealth 
Relations Office List, 1958. 


PROCLAMATION OF MARTIAL LAW 

On 7th October 1958 Martial Law was proclaimed, the Constitution abrogated, 
the Central and Provincial Governments dismissed, the National Parliament 
and Provincial Assemblies dissolved, political parties abolished, and General 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army, appointed 
Chief Martial Law Administrator with command of all the armed forces of 
Pakistan. On 27th October 1958 General Mohammad Ayub Khan assumed the 
Presidency. 


BASIC DEMOCRACIES 

The Basic Democracies Order, promulgated on 27th October 1959, together 
with the Municipal Administration Ordinance, promulgated on 11th April 1960, 
provided the legal basis for a new system of local self-government. The ‘basic 
democracies’ were the Union Councils in rural areas and the Union Committees 
and Town Committees in urban areas. These were the basic institutions of a 
system of Councils leading up to the higher-level administrative units at the 
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Tehsil, Thana sub-division or Municipality, and above them at the District and 
Division. 

By the Presidential (Election and Constitution) Order promulgated on 13th 
January 1960 it was provided that the 80,000 elected members of the basic 
democracies should declare by vote in a secret ballot whether or not they had 
confidence in President Mohammad Ayub Khan. The Order added that in the 
event of a majority favourable to the President he should be deemed thereby 
both to have been given authority to proceed with the making of a Constitution 
and also to have been elected President of Pakistan to hold office thenceforward 
and for the first term of office of the President under that Constitution. 

The Presidential ballot was accordingly held on 14th February 1960 when 
over 95-6 per cent of the total number of votes cast were affirmative. 

Ficld-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan (as he had become on 27th October 
1959) was therefore sworn in as the first elected President of Pakistan on 17th 
February 1960. 

Following the ceremony, the President announced the appointment of a 
Constitution Commission. Its report, submitted on 6th May 1961, was considered 
by a Committee of the Cabinet, and following a series of deliberations at cabinet 
level, President Ayub promulgated a new Constitution for Pakistan on Ist 
March 1962. 

Elections to the National and to the Provincial Assemblies were held in April 
and May 1962 and the new National Assembly met for the first time on 8th June, 
when Martial Law was withdrawn. 

The first general election since the introduction of the 1962 Constitution took 
place between November 1964 and May 1965. It comprised four separate elec- 
tions. The Electoral College was elected in November 1964 and this was followed 
by the Presidential election in January 1965, when President Ayub Khan was 
re-elected to fill the presidential office for a further five years from 23rd March 
1965. The National and Provincial Assemblies elections were held in March and 
May and the first session of the National Assembly was inaugurated by the 
President on 12th June 1965. 


INDO-PAKISTAN HOSTILITIES, 1965 

A dispute over the ownership of a part of the Rann of Kutch resulted in a 
minor outbreak of hostilities between Pakistan and India on 4th April 1965. 
Following the intervention of the British Prime Minister, a de facto cease-fire 
came into effect on 30th April 1965, and was confirmed under an agreement 
signed on 30th June 1965. The agreement also provided for a withdrawal of 
forces and the appointment of a tribunal for the settlement of the dispute. 

A more serious conflict between the two countries occurred in August/Sep- 
tember 1965, when the armed forces of Pakistan and India were heavily engaged. 
After three United Nations Security Council Resolutions calling for a cease-fire 
and withdrawal, the two countries agreed to a cease-fire on 22nd September. 
Withdrawals did not follow until the President of Pakistan and the Prime 
Minister of India had signed an Agreement at Tashkent, U.S.S.R., on 10th 
January 1966. 


CONSTITUTION 


The main provisions of the 1962 Constitution to which there have been six 
amendments (as at September 1966) are as follows: 
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Fundamental Rights and Principles of Policy 

The Constitution lays down 19 Fundamental Rights and 21 Principles of 
Policy. Only the fundamental rights are enforceable in the courts and 31 recent 
acts and ordinances are excluded from judicial scrutiny. Fundamental rights are 
grouped under the headings: security of person and freedom of movement; 
freedom of assembly, association and vocation; freedom of speech; freedom of 
religion; property rights; equality of citizens; access to public places; discrimina- 
tion in services; culture, script and language; untouchability. The Principles of 
Policy enjoin that laws passed should not be repygnant to Islam; the Islamic 
way of life; national solidarity; fair treatment to minorities; social security; 
parity between the provinces; strengthening bonds with the Muslim world; 
promoting international peace; and so on. 


The President 

The President is the executive Head of State. He may appoint a Council of 
Ministers, and also Parliamentary Secretaries. While all of these must be qualified 
for election to the National Assembly, the Ministers do not belong to it. Under 
the Constitution as at first promulgated, Ministers could not belong to it (though, 
like the President himself, they might address it). But the President made an order 
under Article 224(3) of the Constitution, shortly after it came into operation, 
which allowed Ministers who were Members of the National Assembly to retain 
their seats. This article empowered the President, during a period of three 
months, to adapt the Constitution for the purposes of removing any difficulties 
that might arise in bringing it into operation. But the order was declared 
ultra vires by the East Pakistan High Court in April 1963 on the grounds that 
the desire of persons selected as Ministers to remain members of the Assemblies 
was a purely political difficulty and not a difficulty within the meaning of 
Article 224 (3). This decision was upheld by the Supreme Court in May 1963, 
and twenty Central and Provincial Ministers accordingly forfeited their seats. 

The President may veto bills passed by the National Assembly or may return 
them for reconsideration. His veto can be overridden by a two-thirds majority. 
He may refer any matter in dispute between himself and the National Assembly 
to a referendum of the Electoral College. He can also dissolve the National 
Assembly, but this requires a fresh Presidential Election as well. He can be 
impeached (or removed for incapacity) by a three-quarters majority of the 
National Assembly, but if the motion fails to secure half the votes its signatories 
(who must anyway number at least one-third of the Assembly) automatically 
forfeit their seats. 


National Assembly 

The unicameral central legislature is called the National Assembly. It consists 
of 156 members (78 for each province), six of the seats being for women (three 
for each province). 

The central legislature has an exclusive field of legislation, set out in a list of 
subjects grouped under 49 headings. These include defence, external affairs, 
currency, nuclear energy, mineral oil and natural gas, industries owned wholly or 
partly by the central government or by a corporation set up by the centre, 
tourism, refugee rehabilitation, customs and excise and certain other taxes. 
Residuary powers not included in the central list are vested in the provinces. 
The centre may, however, legislate on matters not in the list if so required by the 
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national interest in relation to security, planning or uniformity, or if requested to 
do so by a Provincial Assembly. The responsibility of deciding whether a 
legislature has the power to make a law is that of the legislature itself and cannot 
be questioned in the courts. 

The National Assembly may not deny the President funds required for 
maintaining the administration but no new expenditure or taxation may be 
sanctioned without its consent. 


The Provinces 

The Provinces of East and West Pakistan each have a Governor appointed by 
the President, a Council of Ministers appointed by the Governor with the 
President’s concurrence (which is also required for their dismissal) and Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries appointed by the Governor. The Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries stand in the same relationship to the Provincial Assemblies as the 
central Ministers do to the National Assembly. 

The Provincial Assemblies consist of 155 members each, five seats being 
reserved for women. For the eight years from 1962, the former Punjab is not to 
have more than two-fifths of the members of the West Pakistan Assembly. 

The relations between the Governors and the Provincial Assemblies are 
similar to those between the President and the National Assembly, except that 
in the case of a dispute either the Governor or the Speaker of the Provincial] 
Assembly may ask the President to refer the matter to the National Assembly. 
The Governor may dissolve the Provincial Assembly only after a favourable 
reference to the National Assembly, and with the concurrence of the President. 


Judiciary 

Provision is made for an independent judiciary consisting of a Supreme Court 
with original, appellate and advisory jurisdiction, and a High Court in each 
Province. 


Emergency Powers 

The President and the Governors are empowered to promulgate ordinances 
when the Assemblies are not in session, subject to their being approved by the 
Assemblies within six months. 

The President may also proclaim an emergency. This enables him to promul- 
gate ordinances which need not be approved by the Assembly though they (and 
the proclamation itself) must be laid before it. The ordinances cease to have 
effect when the proclamation is revoked, unless previously approved by the 
Assembly. 


Islamic Institutions 
There is an Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology, appointed by the President. 
Its functions are: 

(a) to make recommendations as to means of enabling and encouraging the 
Muslims of Pakistan to order their lives in accordance with the principles 
and concepts of Islam; 

(6) to examine all laws in force in January 1964 with a view to bringing them 
into accordance with the teachings and requirements of Islam; 

(c) to advise whether a proposed law is repugnant to the teachings and re- 
quirements of Islam. 

The Council is supported by an Islamic Research Institute. 


as - 
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Elections 


The President and the Assemblies are elected indirectly by an Electoral College 
for a term of five years, the President normally being confined to a maximum 
of two consecutive terms. Other presidential candidates, who are not to exceed 
three, will be screened by the National and Provincial Assemblies in joint session. 

The Electoral College is directly elected by universal adult franchise and on a 
common roll. The Electoral College consists of not fewer than 40,000 Electors 
from each province. These Electors each represent an Electoral unit, and these 
units are grouped into constituencies of which each province is divided into 150 
for provincial, and 75 for central, elections. The Electoral College for the seats 
reserved for women is the Assembly concerned, for which purpose the Provinces 
are divided into zones (five for provincial and three for central elections). 

Political parties are banned except as permitted by an Act of the central 
legislature. At the first session of the National Assembly a Bill was passed to 
permit and to regulate the formation of political parties. 

For the first election under the new Constitution the following special arrange- 
ments applied. The term was three years instead of five. The President was already 
deemed to have been elected for a first term by virtue of the Vote of Confidence 
of February 1960. The Electoral College for elections to the Assemblies consisted 
of the 80,000 elected members of Basic Democracies. An important amendment 
enacted by the Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1964, provided for the 
second presidential term to date from 22nd March 1965. This reduced the first 
presidential term by just under five months. As no similar reduction was made in 
the first terms of the National and Provincial Assemblies, which was dissolved in 
June 1965, future presidential elections will take place before elections to the 
Assemblies. 


Amendment of the Constitution 


An amending bill requires a two-thirds majority in the National Assembly, 
and the President’s veto can be overridden by a three-quarters majority. 


HISTORICAL List OF HEADS OF STATE 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
(Dominion of Pakistan) 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 15th August 1947 to 1ith September 1948 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, 14th September 1948 to 17th October 1951 
Ghulam Mohammad, 19th October 1951 to Sth October 1955 
Major-General Iskander Mirza, 6th October 1955 to 22nd March 1956 


PRESIDENTS 
(Republic of Pakistan) 
Major-General Iskander Mirza, 23rd March 1956 to 27th October 1958 
General (later Field-Marshal) Mohammad Ayub Khan, Nex, HJ, 27th October 1958 
to 8th June 1962 
Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, NPx, HJ, 8th June 1962 to 23rd March 1965 
Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, NPx, HJ, from 23rd March 1965 


HISTORICAL LisT OF MINISTRIES 


Quaid-i-Millat Liaqat Ali Khan, 15th August 1947 to 16th October 1951 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, 17th October 1951 to 17th April 1953 

Mohammed Ali (Bogra), 17th April 1953 to 10th August 1955 

Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, 11th August 1955 to 12th September 1956 

H. S. Suhrawardy, 12th September 1956 to 18th October 1957 

I. I. Chundrigar. 18th October 1957 to 16th December 1957 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon, 16th December 1957 to 7th October 1958 
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Pakistan 


GOVERNMENT 


PRESIDENT AND CABINET 


President, Supreme Commander-in-Chief, Minister of Defence (also portfolios of Cabinet 
Division, Economic Affairs Division, Planning Division, Scientific and Technical Research 
Division and States and Frontier Regions Division): 

Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, N Px, HJ 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: Khwaja Shahabuddin, HQA 
Minister of Commerce and Defence Adviser to the Government: Ghulam Faruque, HQA 
Minister of Communications: Abdus Sabur Khan, HQA 
Minister of [ndustrics and Natural Resources: Altaf Husain, HQA 
Minister of Law and Parliamentary Affairs: S. M. Zafar 
Minister of Education and Minister of Health, Labour and Social Welfare: 

Kazi Anwarul Haque, SPx, SQA 
Minister of Home and Kashmir Affairs: Chaudhry Ali Akbar Khan 
Minister of Agriculture and Works: A. H. M. S. Doha 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, sPx 
Minister of Finance: N. B. M. S. Uquaili, Spx, SQA 


MINISTER WITHOUT CABINET RANK 
Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission: M. M. Ahmad, sPx 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Mr. Justice Abdul Jabbar Khan 
Secretary to the National Assembly: W. B. Kadri, sQa 


LEADER OF THE HOUSE 
Abdus Sabur Khan, HQA 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Nurul Amin, MNA 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court: A. R. Cornelius 
Chief Justice, West Pakistan High Court: Inamullah Khan 
Chief Justice, East Pakistan High Court: S. M. Murshed 


GOVERNORS 
West Pakistan: General Mohammad Musa, HPk, HJ, HQA, MBE 
East Pakistan: Abdul Monem Khan 


ARMED FORCES 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army: General A. M. Yahya Khan, HJ, SPx 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Navy: Vice-Admiral A. R. Khan, HQA 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Air Force: Air Marshal M. Nur Khan SqQa 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Principal Secretary to the President: S. Fida 
Hassan, HQA, S P« 

Military Secretary to the President: Major- 
General Mohammad Rafi Khan 


PRESIDENT 'S SECRETARIAT 
Secretary, Economic Affairs Division: I. A. 
Khan 
Secretary, Planning Division: 
Islam, S Pk, SQA 
Joint Secretary, States and Frontier Regions 
Division: Nawabzada Sher Afzal Khan 
(In President’s Secretariat but Minister of 
Commerce is responsible) 
Joint Secretary, Scientific and Technological 
Research Division: Roedad Khan, T Px 


Qamar-ul- 


CABINET SECRETARIAT 
(Includes Establishment Division) 


Secretary: A. A. Hamid, sQa 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Secretary: S. I. Haque, $ Px 
Chief Administrator, Civil Aviation: Air 
Marshal M. Asghar Khan, H Pk, HQA 
Director-General, Civil Aviation: A. Rauf 
Regional Controller of Civil Aviation in 
East Pakistan (Dacca): Group Captain 
Ghulam Haider 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND 
PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


Secretary: Aminul Islam, SQA 


Attorney-General (At Lahore): S. G. 
Mohammed 
Deputy Attorney-General (At Dacca): 


A. K. M. Nurul Huda 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Secretary: Ghulam Ishaq Khan, s Px 


Pakistan 


MINISTRY OF HOME AND 
KASHMIR AFFAIRS 


Secretary, Home Affairs Division: S. 
Ghiausuddin Ahmed, sQa 

Joint Secretary, Kashmir Affairs Division: 
Aslam Abdullah Khan 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 
Secretary: Vagar Ahmad, SQa 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Secretary: S. M. Yusuf, s Px 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Secretary: W. A. Shaikh, S Px, SQA 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary: M. H. Zuberi, $ Px, SQA 
Joint Secretary and Director General of 
Ports and Shipping: Commodore I. K. 
Mumtaz, SK, PN 
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Director-General, Pakistan Post Office: 
B. Qazi, SQA 
Director-General, Telegraph and Telephone: 
A. Hamid, SQA, MBE 
Commissioner, Railways: M. K. Mohiuddin, 
SQA 


MINISTRY OF Foop, AGRICULTURE 
AND WORKS 
Secretary: M. H. Sufi 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Secretary: Qudrat Ullah Shahab 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH, LABOUR AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
Secretary: D. K. Power, SQA, OBE 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 
Secretary: Altaf Gauhar, spx, SQA 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


PAKISTAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Britain: S. K. Dehlavi (High Commissioner) ; 
Canada: M. S. A. Baig (High Commis- 
sioner); Australia: Dr A. M. Malik (High 
Commissioner); New Zealand: Dr A. M. 
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PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


WEST PAKISTAN 
The unification of the Province of Sind, the western part of the former Province 
of the Punjab, the North West Frontier Province, the Chief Commissioner’s 
Province of Baluchistan, and the former Princely States of Kalat, Makran, Las 
Bela, Kharan, Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Chitral, Dir, Swat and Amb was effected 
by the Establishment of West Pakistan Act, 1955, which came into force on 14th 
October 1955. Karachi was merged with West Pakistan in July 1961. 

The area of West Pakistan is 310,378 square miles and the population 
42,850,295 (1961 census). The provincial capital is Lahore. 

The Province is grouped into twelve Divisions with headquarters at Peshawar, 
Dera Ismail Khan, Rawalpindi, Sargodha, Lahore, Multan, Bahawalpur, Khair- 
pur, Hyderabad, Quetta, Kalat and Karachi. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Provincial Administration 
Commission (1960) the Commissioner, Peshawar Division, is responsible for 
the four Tribal Agencies of Malakand, Mohmand, Khyber and Kurram, and 
the three Frontier States of Dir, Swat and Chitral; the Commissioner, Dera 
Ismail Khan, is responsible for the Tribal Agencies of North and South 
Waziristan; and the Political Agent, Quetta, is responsible for the Tribal 
Agency of Zhob. 


Governor: General Muhammad Musa, HPk, HJ, HQA, MBE 
Chief Secretary: A. H. Quaraishi, sPx 


EAST PAKISTAN 
This Province is separated from West Pakistan by Indian territory. It comprises 
the Eastern part of the former Province of Bengal, together with Sylhet District, 
formerly part of Assam. The area is 55,126 square miles and the population 
50,840,235 (1961 census). The provincial capital is Dacca. 
The Province is grouped into four Divisions with headquarters at Dacca, 
Chittagong, Rajshahi and Khulna. 


Governor: Abdul Monem Khan 
Chief Secretary: A. Asghar, sPx 


HONORIFIC TITLES IN USE IN PAKISTAN 


The best known of the titles specifically bestowed on individuals are Quaid-i-Azam, 
‘The Great Leader’ (bestowed on Mr Mohammed Ali Jinnah), and Quaid-i-Millat, ‘The 
Leader of the Nation’ (bestowed on Mr Liagat Ali Khan). 

The honorific titles in use in Pakistan are not in all cases capable of accurate rendering 
into English by way of translation or equivalence, but may be classed in various groups. 
Thus among pretixes Amir, Jan, Mehtar, Mir, Nawab and Wali are titles of nobility borne 
by territorial rulers; Chaudhury, Khan, Malik, Mian, Mir and Sardar denote a tribal chieftain 
or a landowner: Nawabzada and Khanzada indicate sons of rulers; Iman, Kazi, Maulana, 
Maulvi, Molla (Mullah) and Mufti indicate a religious leader, while Khwaja, and Pir denote 
descent from a saint, and Sayyid or Syed descent from the Prophet. Al-Hay or Haji indicates 
one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. Shaikh or Sheikh was originally an indication 
of a leader, perhaps of Arab descent. but has now generally become part of the name and has 
no special significance. The suffix Khan has also become part of the name, but usually 
indicates Pathan descent. 

Mr and Begum are used for Mr and Mrs respectively but it is incorrect to use Mr where 
an honorific of any kind prefixes the name. 


Note. There is a cease-fire line between the Indian and Pakistan forces in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the matter is before the Security Council. The area of the State is about 
86,000 square miles. 
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PAKISTAN CIVIL AWARDS 


Pakistan Civil Awards consist of five Orders: The Order of Pakistan (Pk), for services of the 
highest distinction to the State; The Order of Shujaat (St), for acts of the greatest heroism 
and most conspicuous courage in circumstances of extreme danger; The Order of Imtiaz (1), 
for conspicuousl Ce aneuisaee services in literature, art, sports or science; The Order of 
Quaid-i-Azam (QA), for special merit or for eminent service in the civil, military, or any 
other field of national activity; The Order of Khidmat (K), for meritorious service. 

The Orders have four descending Classes, viz: Nishan (N), Hila‘ (H), Sitara (S) and 
Tamgha (T). The Order of Pakistan, First Class, is, for example, Nishan-i-Pakistan (NPk) 
and the Order of Khidmat, Third Class, is Sitara-i-Khidmat (SK), the Class preceding the 
auc of the Order and being followed by -i-. The -i- is, however, omitted in the abbreviated 

orms. 


CEYLON 


Indian peninsula lying between 5° 55’ and 9° 50’ N. latitude and 79° 42’ 

and 81° 53’ E. longitude. Its extreme length from north to south is 270 
miles and its greatest width is 140 miles. Its area is 25,332 square miles, roughly 
half the size of England. The island consists of a central massif of hill-country 
sloping variously on all sides from Pidurutalagala (8,292 feet) to the sea. In this 
descent three terraces or peneplains are recognized at the following approximate 
levels: third 6,000 ft., second 1,600 ft., and first 100 ft. 

The first peneplain or coastal plain is broadest towards the north. Rivers 
radiate from the central massif in all directions, the longest of which, Mahaweli 
Ganga (more than 200 miles long), drains into Trincomalee Bay. None of the 
rivers is navigable to ocean-going vessels. Ceylon has an excellent natural har- 
bour at Trincomalee; it was an important naval base from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries and was again in use as such during the Second World War. 

The climate is generally hot and humid in the low country but pleasantly 
temperate in the hills. There are two main seasons, that of the south-west 
monsoon from mid-May to September and that of the north-east monsoon 
from November to March. The average temperature in Colombo throughout 
the year is 80° F ranging to a maximum of 95”. The annual rainfall ranges from 
43 inches in the dry Northern Province to 218 inches in the central massif. 
The inland average is 99-49 inches. 

A national census was conducted in July 1963. Preliminary figures showed 
the total population at 10,624,507. It is estimated that the population is rising 
at an annual rate of 2:5 per cent per annum. The distribution of the main racial 
groups at the time of the previous census in 1953 was (per cent): 


C EYLON is an island in the Indian Ocean off the southern extremity of the 


Sinhalese .. a oe a 2 69-3 
Ceylon Tamils... ai - See 11:0 
Indian Tamils ate - be sie 12:0 
Moors 7 is Ss sd 5:7 
Burghers and others Be : eA 2:0 


There is a census every ten years. The birth and death rates (1961) were 35°8 
per thousand and 8 per thousand, and the net annual increase in population 
(according to the Demographic Year Book, 1964, published by the United Nations 
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Organisation) was 2:7 per cent. 64:3 per cent of the population are Buddhists, 
19-9 per cent Hindus, 9 per cent Christians and 6-7 per cent Muslims. 

Primary education is free and compulsory, but there are not yet enough 
school places to enable all children to attend. About 29 per cent of the population 
attend secondary schools, and the literacy figure for 1963 was 65-4 per cent. 

For administrative purposes Ceylon is divided into eight provinces, these 
(with population figures according to the 1963 census) being: Western (2,845,408), 
Central (1,710,136), Southern (1,433,781), Northern (741,802), Eastern (547,000), 
North-Western (1,157,082), North-Central (394,282), Uva (665,538) and 
Sabaragamuwa (1,128,668). 

The capital of Ceylon is Colombo, with a population, according to the 1963 
census, of 510,947. Other major towns are Dehiwela/Mt. Lavinia (111,013), 
Jaffna (94,248), Kandy (67,768) and Galle (64,942). Colombo, Trincomalee and 
Galle Port are the principal ports, Colombo handling 2,875,791 tons of cargo 
during 1965. The principal local shipping line is Ceylon Shipping Lines Ltd. 

The principal airports are Katunayake, 19 miles to the north of Colombo, 
with a runway of 11,000 feet, and Ratmalana, 9 miles south of Colombo, with a 
runway of 6,000 feet. Ceylon’s national airline is Air Ceylon. 

The railway system falls into two groups: 811 miles of standard gauge line 
serving the flat country and 87 miles of narrow gauge line serving the hilly 
portion of the island. At the end of 1964 the total road mileage was some 12,701, 
of which 10,780 miles were motorable. Of the motorable roads, 7,670 miles were 
bitumen surfaced and the rest were tarred. 

The Ceylon Broadcasting Corporation, a public corporation since 5th January 
1967, provides services in Sinhala, Tamil and English for the whole island. It is 
hoped to introduce a limited television service in the Colombo area during 1968. 

Principal products include tea, copra, rubber, tobacco, rice and spices. 

Budgetary estimates for Government revenue and expenditure for the year 
1966/67 were Rs. 1,958 million and Rs. 2,741 million respectively; the gap of 
Rs. 783 million to be financed largely by borrowing. 

The economy of Ceylon has traditionally been based on export agriculture, 
particularly tea production and to a lesser extent, rubber and coconuts. Although 
production of these commodities has expanded, falling world prices have 
resulted in a severe foreign exchange shortage. 

Successive World Bank missions in 1965 and 1966 discussed with the Govern- 
ment the possible lines along which the economy could be stimulated. Two 
meetings of aid-giving countries were convened in those years, in consequence 
of which various countries granted commodity aid designed to make it possible 
for Ceylon to devote more resources to productive capital investment. In con- 
sultation with the World Bank, the Government published ‘The Development 
Programme for 1966/67’, which, although an integral part of the capital budget 
for that year, sets out a tentative framework for development of the economy in 
the period through to 1971. 

Important national development projects include the setting up of factories. 
An engineering corporation has been set up to provide consultancy and technical 
service for Government projects and industrial corporations. Large scale multi- 
purpose irrigation and hydro-electric schemes include: The Mahaweli Ganga 
Scheme, which it is estimated will cost Rs. 1,200 million and bring some 300,000 
acres under cultivation; the Walawe Ganga Scheme, which provides for the 
construction of two dams with power installations to generate 125°9 megawatts 
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and will enable 167,000 acres to be reclaimed; the Gal Oya Scheme, which is a 
multi-purpose project to develop the Gal Oya Valley provides irrigation for 
some 120,000 acres and includes a power station and flood protection measures; 
stages I, IIA and IIB of the hydro-electric scheme have been completed and 
contracts for stage I1I] (Maskeliya Oya) have been awarded to Canadian and 
Yugoslav contractors. This involves the construction of a major dam at Mousa- 
kelle with diversion dams at Theberton and Laxapana; in addition there will be 
two further power stations and an extension to the Laxapana power station. 
When completed, the total installed capacity of the Island will amount to 
172:5 Mw. with an energy production of 610-7 million kWH annually. 

Ceylon’s National Day is Independence Day, the anniversary of which is the 
Ath February. 


HISTORY 

The earliest known inhabitants of Ceylon were aborigines who migrated, 
about five thousand years ago, from the pre-Dravidian tribes which populated 
the Deccan. The most important of these early settlers were the Nagas, a tribe 
which ruled the northern and north-eastern coasts of Ceylon, and the Yakkas, 
who dominated the interior. Their descendants, the primitive Veddahs, are still 
to be found in small numbers in the remote forests of the interior. 

The chronological sequence of the earliest Sinhalese kings is confused and open 
to some doubt. Vijaya I, the traditional founder of the Great Dynasty in 543 B.c., 
was the son of Sinha Bahu (the lion), a petty nobleman of Bengal. Expelled 
from India for lawlessness, Vijaya landed in the island and soon became the 
King of Ceylon. Vijaya’s followers were called Sihala, or Sinhala (lion race) after 
Vijaya’s father, and are now known as Sinhalese. 

Vijaya and his successors organized the country on a patriarchal village system 
and colonists from southern India were encouraged to settle. The civilization of 
Ceylon from the earliest times up to the twelfth century was centred on the dry 
zone; the wet zone in the south-west part of the island was the least developed. 
The whole surface of the northern plains, comprising some twelve thousand 
square miles of jungle and desert, was converted to cultivated land by means of 
a vast irrigation system, which was to last for fifteen centuries, involving the 
construction of huge tanks or reservoirs in the mountain valleys, supplying an 
intricate system of canals which watered every village. 

Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon during the reign of Tissa, circa 247-207 
B.c., by the son of the Emperor Asoka, Prince Mahinda, who planted at 
Anuradhapura, the sacred Bo-tree which survives to this day. Successive kings 
constructed tanks for irrigation and built dagobas. Monasteries and Buddhist 
temples were constructed in every important village and became centres of 
spiritual life, education and culture. 

The country flourished for several centuries until it was invaded from southern 
India. The history of Ceylon thereafter is largely a succession of invasions from 
southern India and of internal strife fomented by Sinhalese chiefs who employed 
Tamil mercenaries in their conflicts with the royal line. From the seventh 
century onwards the Tamils came in increasing numbers and they filled all the 
principal offices, including that of Primz Minister. In the eighth century they 
forced the king to leave Anuradhapura, which had been the Sinhalese royal seat 
for almost a thousand years, and the capital was moved to Polonnaruwa. In 1017 
the whole of Ceylon was subdued by a great invasion from the Chola Empire but 
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sixty years later a Sinhalese prince of the exiled royal house succeeded in res- 
toring part of the Sinhalese kingdom. The exploits of a successor, King 
Parakrama, who became ruler of the entire island and reduced the Chola and 
Pandya Empires to the position of tributaries, are among the most notable in the 
history of Ceylon. Thirty years after his death invaders from Kalinga in southern 
India appeared and under their leader Magha the north of Ceylon became a 
Tamil kingdom. This kingdom, which came to be known as the Jaffna Kingdom, 
survived successive invasions from India and remained separate from the 
Sinhalese kingdoms. Magha’s invasion compelled the Sinhalese rulers to move 
south and a new capital was eventually established in 1410 at Kotte, near 
Colombo. 

The Sinhalese kings who followed Parakrama were weak and exercised little 
control over their semi-independent chiefs, who, beyond acknowledging the 
nominal supremacy of the Kotte king, usually obeyed no other authority than 
their own. This led, at the end of the fifteenth century, to the rise of an indepen- 
dent kingdom of Kandy, dividing the inhabitants into low-country and up- 
country Sinhalese. The high-country kingdom of Kandy comprised the present 
North-Central and Eastern Provinces and Hambantota District. The low- 
country kingdom of Kotte covered the present North-Western, Western and 
Sabaragamuwa Provinces and the Galle and Matara Districts. In the sixteenth 
century the low-country was divided between the Sinhalese king at Kotte and 
Sitavaka, a relative and rival to the throne. 

The Portuguese first visited the island in 1505 and were granted permission to 
build a fort at Colombo. At this period the commerce of Ceylon was in the 
hands of the Ceylon Moors, so-called by the Portuguese, who were Muslims of 
Arab stock and had traded with Ceylon for centuries before the birth of 
Muhammad. The principal trade of the island was centred on Galle. 

The Portuguese returned in 1517 and built the fort, and later named the town- 
ship the City of St. Lawrence. The Sinhalese king at Kotte was persuaded to 
submit to Portuguese protection and gave them the cinnamon trade, for the 
collection of which Sinhalese villagers were organized into forced labour. 
Despite the defection of their king the Sinhalese people resisted the Portuguese 
as far as they were able and Portuguese records later showed that Ceylon was 
‘gradually consuming her Indian revenues, wasting her forces and artillery, and 
causing a greater outlay for the government of that single island than for all her 
other conquests of the East’. The last legitimate king of Ceylon ruling from 
Kotte was Dharmapala, a protégé of the Portuguese. He died in 1597 bequeathing 
Ceylon to King Philip II of Spain (Philip I of Portugal), who thus gained control 
of the island except for the Tamil kingdom of Jaffna, which the Portuguese took 
in 1621, and the territory of the king of Kandy. The Portuguese introduced 
monopolies on cinnamon, areca and pepper, precious stones, elephants and the 
pearl fishery. They also introduced Roman Catholicism which to-day has over 
half a million adherents in Ceylon. 

The Dutch from 1602 began to take an interest in the island and from 1634, 
with help from the king of Kandy, gradually overran the Portuguese possessions. 
A Dutch Governor arrived for the new settlements in 1640 and a truce with 
the Portuguese was reached in 1646. This was broken in 1652 by the Dutch and 
on 11th May 1656 the Portuguese capitulated, the Dutch becoming masters of 
the island except for the kingdom of Kandy, and the Portuguese fort at Jaffna, 
which they took in 1658. 
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Throughout the Dutch occupation there was constant trouble with the king of 
Kandy. Following an abortive attempt to treat with the British at Madras in 1762 
the king attacked the Dutch settlements, without success. In 1766 he was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty relinquishing to the Dutch not only the settlements they 
already held but also the remaining districts bordering the coast, the Kandyans 
being thus cut off from the outer world. The confinement of the Kandyans was 
the prime reason for further attacks on the Dutch. The expense of maintaining 
an inner ring of defence around the Kandyan kingdom as well as round the 
coast was a cause of great concern to the Dutch and to the British who succeeded 
them. The Dutch retained the monopolies and divided their settlements between 
Colombo, Jaffna and Galle, building a track round the coast. Tamil laws were 
codified and where there was any conflict between them and the Sinhalese usages 
and customs, Roman-Dutch law was introduced. The Dutch Reformed Church 
was installed in Ceylon and severe measures were taken against Roman Catholics. 
The Ceylon Moors and Chetties (Indian Moors of Malabar stock) were treated 
as foreigners, liable to compulsory service which was, however, commutable on 
cash payment. The Malays, imported by the Dutch from the archipelago, were 
bound to military service. Education was placed in the hands of the Protestant 
Church and many schools were opened. Numerous canals between Puttalam, 
Negombo and Kalutara were constructed. These canals, together with Roman- 
Dutch law, the forts and the Burghers, who are the descendants of the Dutch 
colonists, are the principal legacies of Dutch rule in Ceylon. 

Whilst Britain and Holland were at war over Britain’s insistence on the right 
to search neutral vessels during the American War of Independence, a British 
Fleet captured Trincomalee in January 1782. The British force was dislodged 
eight months later by a French fleet which held Trincomalee until it was returned 
to the Dutch at the Peace of Paris in the following year. 

France declared war on Britain and Holland on Ist February 1793 and during 
the next two years overran Holland. In January 1795 the Dutch Stadtholder, 
William IV of Orange, fied to England and called upon the Dutch overseas 
possessions to seek British protection. To forestall French designs on India and 
to acquire a safe naval base as near as possible to the harbourless Coromandel 
coast, the British Government in July 1795 ordered Lord Hobart, the Governor 
of the Madras Presidency, to secure the Dutch possessions. Disobeying the 
orders of the Stadtholder, the Dutch in Ceylon refused British protection. An 
expedition from Madras captured Trincomalee on 26th August 1795. Other 
Dutch posts were soon captured and Colombo was placed under siege. By the 
terms of capitulation, signed on 15th February 1796, Colombo and the remain- 
ing Dutch settlements were surrendered to Britain on the following day. 

Britain originally had no intention of retaining the settlements and intended 
to hand them back to the Dutch at the end of the war. Later, however, Britain 
decided to retain the settlements and the possession of Ceylon by Britain was 
confirmed at the Peace of Amiens, signed on 27th March 1802. Difficulties with 
the Kandyan kingdom of the interior continued up to 1815 when the king was 
deposed and the whole island came under the control of Britain. 

The Kandyans had succeeded in defying the Portuguese and the Dutch largely 
by reason of the inaccessibility of their country. With the object at first of 
facilitating military movements, therefore, the British built a network of roads 
which by the middle of the 19th century gave Ceylon one of the best road systems 
in Asia. The development of roads was followed between 1864 and 1885 by the 
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construction of railways linking the interior with Colombo and with the south- 
west coast. In 1858 the first telegraph line was constructed. 

These improvements in communications, coupled with reforms in the ancient 
Sinhalese systems of land tenure, contributed very largely to the complete 
transformation of the economy of Ceylon which was one of the most significant 
results of British rule. Before the British arrived, the economy of the island was 
based on subsistence agriculture supplemented by a long-established export 
trade in gems, coconut products and, above all, spices. Beginning in the 1830s, 
however, the British introduced plantation crops, coffee, coconuts, rubber and, 
especially, tea with such success that by the end of the 19th century the export 
of these crops formed the mainstay of Ceylon’s economy. There was some 
Ceylonese participation in the coconut and rubber industries but by far the 
greater part of the capital for the development of the plantations, and of the 
ancillary services such as banking, insurance and shipping which grew in the 
wake of the export trade, was provided from Britain. Particularly in the case of 
those at the higher altitudes, in which the best tea is produced, the estates were 
developed mainly by labourers brought in from Southern India. The descendants 
of these Tamil labourers (known as Indian Tamils to distinguish them from the 
long-settled Ceylon Tamils) still provide the bulk of the estate labour force and 
their presence in Ceylon has proved a considerable irritant both in internal 
Ceylonese politics and in Indo/Ceylonese relations. An Agreement reached 
between the Indian and Ceylon Governments in October 1964 now offers 
prospects of a solution to this problem. 

The British brought with them to Ceylon their ideals of justice and the English 
common law—although some difficulty was encountered at first in assimilating 
this with the legacy of Roman-Dutch Law left behind by the Dutch. In 1801 a 
Supreme Court of Justice and a High Court of Appeal were established from 
both of which appeal lay to the Privy Council. A few years later trial by jury 
was introduced. In 1833 the judiciary was declared independent of the executive 
and common courts were instituted for the whole island, their jurisdiction 
covering expatriates and Ceylonese alike. 

From 1834 onwards, as a result of a recommendation in the Colebrooke 
Report, the Government actively encouraged the spread of education, at first in 
the English medium but later in Sinhala and Tamil also. The Government both 
established its own schools and assisted financially the more numerous schools 
founded by the Christian missionary bodies and, after 1886, by Buddhist and 
Hindu associations. In 1921 University College was set up which became in 
1942 the University of Ceylon. 

As education became more widespread, so political consciousness grew among 
the Ceylonese, which led in turn to increasing pressure for them to be given a 
greater voice in the affairs of the Government. In 1908 the Ceylon National 
Association was appointed to forward this cause. The Association was succeeded 
in 1917 by the Ceylon Reform League which, in the following year, developed 
into the Ceylon National Congress. The efforts of these bodies culminated on 
4th February 1948 in the achievement by Ceylon of complete independence as a 
sovereign monarchical member of the Commonwealth of Nations. (The actual 
constitutional stages by which independence was attained are described in the 
succeeding section.) 

From 1948 to 1956 Ceylon was governed by the United National Party, which 
had its origins in the National Congress, supported by the Tamil Congress and 
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the Indian Congress (representing the Tamil labourers). At first the Opposition 
consisted of the (Trotskyist) Marxist Lanka Sama Samaja Party and the Com- 
munists ; from 1951 onwards its ranks were augmented by the Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party led by Mr S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike who had, with several others, 
broken away from the United National Party. The first Prime Minister was 
Mr D. S. Senanayake who had been prominent in the Ceylonese independence 
movement from its earliest days. In 1952 Mr Senanayake died and was suc- 
ceeded in the Premiership by his son, Mr Dudley Senanayake. Dudley 
Senanayake resigned on grounds of ill-health in 1953 and the reins of office 
passed to Sir John Kotelawala—another veteran politician. 

In the 1956 General Election Mr Bandaranaike joined hands with Mr 
Philip Gunawardena and Mr W. Dahanayake, to form the Mahajana Eksath 
Peramuna (M.E.P.) or Peoples United Front with a socialist and Sinhalese 
nationalist programme. Assisted by dissension among the Marxist groups, and 
by the fact that the Tamil constituencies in the north and north-east of Ceylon 
were contested almost entirely on a communal basis between the Tamil Congress 
and the Federal Party who, under the leadership of Mr S. J. V. Chelvanayakam, 
had previously broken away from the Congress, the M.E.P. won a sweeping 
victory, reducing the U.N.P. to eight seats in the House of Representatives. 

The year marked a watershed in Ceylonese politics. The policies of the U.N.P. 
Governments had been moderately conservative in internal and economic 
affairs, and western-aligned in foreign affairs. The policies of the M.E.P. 
Government were based upon the three pillars of linguistic and racial nationalism 
in internal affairs, socialism in economic affairs and non-alignment in foreign 
affairs. One of the first acts of Mr Bandaranaike’s Government was to negotiate 
with the British Government for the handing over to Ceylon of the naval base 
at Trincomalee and the airfield at Katunayake which had been retained under a 
Defence Agreement entered into on Independence. They were handed over in 
1957. 

In July 1959 Mr Philip Gunawardena, the leader of the left wing of the 
M.E.P., was expelled from the Government and in September 1959 Mr 
Bandaranaike was assassinated. He was succeeded in the Premiership by Mr 
Dahanayake who called a General Election in March 1960. This returned to 
power the U.N.P. of which Mr Dudley Senanayake had resumed the leadership. 
Although the U.N.P. were the largest single party, however, they were out- 
numbered by the Opposition parties and were defeated immediately on the Vote 
on the Address. A further General Election was therefore held in July 1960. 

At this stage Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaike agreed to assume the leadership 
of her late husband’s original Party, the S.L.F.P. Assisted by a no-contest pact 
with the Trotskyist L.S.S.P. and the orthodox Communist Party, the S.L.F.P. 
won an overall majority in the House of Representatives with 75 seats against 
30 for the U.N.P., 16 for the Federal Party, 12 for the Lanka Sama Samaja 
Party, 4 for the Communist Party, 3 for Mr Philip Gunawardena’s Party and 
11 Independents and others. In June 1964 Mrs Bandaranaike entered into a 
coalition with the Lanka Sama Samaja Party led by Dr N. M. Perera. The 
policies of the Coalition Government, however, aroused considerable uneasiness 
both within the §.L.F.P. and in the country at large. This culminated in December 
1964 in the defection of a section of the S.L.F.P., under the leadership of Mr 
C. P. de Silva, the Minister of Lands, Irrigation and Power, which in turn led 
to the Government being defeated in the House of Representatives. Parliament 
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was dissolved and a General Election was called for in March 1965 with the 
result given below. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Under the Sinhalese Kings, under the Portuguese and Dutch, and initially 
under the British, Ceylon, or as much of it as they controlled, was governed 
autocratically by kings or governors, usually with the assistance of an advisory 
council. The country was administered through a complicated hierarchy of 
provincial governors, district chiefs and village heads; most land was held on 
feudal tenure and compulsory service was general. The first British Civil Gover- 
nor, appointed on 26th March 1798, and invested with complete legislative 
power, was responsible partly to the Crown and partly to the East India Com- 
pany Court of Directors and Governor-General at Calcutta. On 13th March 
1801 Ceylon became a Crown Colony and the Governor, whilst retaining com- 
plete legislative authority, was thereafter responsible only to the Crown. The 
Kingdom of Kandy was taken over in 1815, but was administered separately 
from the rest of the country. 

The history of the present Constitution of Ceylon can be said to start with the 
setting up of the Colebrook Commission in 1829 to examine every matter con- 
cerning the administration of the island. Following the Commission’s Report, 
Kandy was amalgamated with the rest of the country in a uniform administration. 
Executive and Legislative Councils were established in March 1833, compulsory 
service abolished, Ceylonese admitted to the Civil Service and plans laid for an 
educational system and the encouragement of a free press. The Judicature was 
declared independent of the Executive, Common Courts constituted for the 
whole island and the jurisdiction of the Courts extended to Europeans and 
Ceylonese alike. 

The Legislature set up in 1833 consisted of 9 official members and 6 unofficial 
members to represent the principal communities. Demands by the unofficial 
members for representative and responsible Government led to their resignation 
in 1864 and in 1865 the Ceylon League was formed with the object of securing 
an unofficial majority in the Council. The number of unofficials was increased 
by stages and by 1924 the Council consisted of 12 official and 37 unofficial 
members of whom 34 were elected and 3 appointed by the Governor. Of the 
elected members 23 were elected for territorial constituencies and the remainder 
for communal electorates. 

The practical working of the Constitution was examined by the Donoughmore 
Commission in 1927-28. The Commission reported (Cmd. 3131) that the Execu- 
tive was ineffectual owing to the opposition of the Legislature while at the same 
time the Ceylonese members of the Legislative Council were receiving no 
experience in the responsibility of government. The Commission advised that 
extensive responsibility should be transferred to the Ceylonese members. The 
new Constitution, promulgated in the Ceylon (State Council) Order in Council 
1931, together with the franchise and election law, dealt with in the Ceylon 
(State Council Elections) Order in Council 1931, made on the same day, and 
based on the recommendations of the Commission, provided for virtually 
universal suffrage, the abolition of communal electorates and the creation of 
seven Executive Committees composed of groups of the elected members of the 
Legislature. The single-chamber Legislature was named the State Council and 
was composed of fifty elected members, eight members nominated by the 
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Governor and three ex officio Officers of State. A system of dyarchy was set up 
by dividing the administration into reserved and transferred subjects, the former 
under control of the three Officers of State (the Chief Secretary, the Legal 
Secretary and the Financial Secretary) and the latter under the respective 
Executive Committees. The seven Chairmen of the Executive Committees with 
the three Officers of State (who had no voting powers) constituted the Board of 
Ministers. 

In a Declaration of May 1943, the British Government promised to grant 
Ceylon at the end of the war fully responsible government under the Crown in 
all matters of internal civil administration, the British Government retaining 
control only of defence and foreign affairs. The Ceylon Board of Ministers was 
invited to draw up a constitutional scheme on this basis and a Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Soulbury was sent to Ceylon in 1944 to advise the 
British Government on the measures necessary to give effect to the Declaration. 
A new Constitution based on the Commission’s recommendations was approved 
in May 1946 and in June of the following year the British Government announced 
that steps would be taken to confer on Ceylon full self-governing status as soon 
as the necessary agreements had been negotiated. Ceylon accordingly attained 
complete independence and became a fully self-governing Member of the 
Commonwealth on 4th February 1948. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Ceylon is contained in the Ceylon Independence Act of 
1947 and in the Ceylon (Constitution and Independence) Orders in Council 
1946/47 and subsequent amendments. The Constitution followed closely the 
Soulbury Commission’s recommendations (Cmd. 6677) in providing for a 
bicameral Legislature. The House of Representatives consists of 151 elected 
members (originally 95) representing territorial constituencies and six members 
appointed by the Governor-General to represent important interests not other- 
wise adequately represented. The House of Representatives has a maximum 
term of five years. (The present House was elected in 1965.) The Senate 
consists of fifteen Senators elected by the House of Representatives and fifteen 
appointed by the Governor-General. The term of office for Senators is six years 
and one-third of their number retire every second year. 

The Orders in Council define the position, powers and privileges of the 
Governor-General and Parliament and lay down rules for the functioning of 
Parliament and the conduct of business. Under the Constitution a Judicial 
Service Commission and a Public Service Commission are established. No change 
may be made to the Orders in Council without the consent of two-thirds of the 
members of the House of Representatives. 


Hrsrorica List OF MINISTRIES 


=a S. Senanayake, pc, 4th February 1948 to 22nd March 1952 
Sanknavake, 26th March 1952 to 12th October 1953 

Sir Jo scotclowalz, PC, CH, KBE, 12th October 1953 to 12th April 1956 

S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 12th April 1956 to 26th September 1959 

W. Dahanayake, 26th September 1959 to 20th March 1960 

Dudlev Senanayake, 21st March 1960 to 20th July 1960 

(Mrs) Sirtmavo R. D. Bandaranaike, 21st rage 1960 to 24th March 1965 

Dudley Senanayake, from 24th March 196 


GOVERNMENT 
Ceylon’s sixth General Election, held on 22nd March 1965, returned the 
United National Party as the largest single party (66 seats). Following pledges 
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of support from the Federal Party (14 seats), the Sri Lanka Socialist Freedom 
Party (5 seats), the Tamil Congress (3 seats) and the Mahajana Eksath Peramuna/ 
Jatkika Vimukhti Peramuna (2 seats), Mr Dudley Senanayake formed a National 
Government containing representatives of each of these parties. The National 
Government also enjoys the support of two members elected as Independents 
and the six members appointed under the Constitution to represent special 
interests. The Opposition, led by Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the former 
Prime Minister, comprises the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (41 seats), the Lanka 
Sama Samaja Party (10 seats), the Communist Party (4 seats) and four 
Independent members. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
His Excellency Mr William Gopallawa, MBE 


THe CABINET 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and External Affairs and Minister of Planning and 
Economic Affairs: The Hon. D. S. Senanayake 
Minister of State: The Hon. J. R. Jayewardene 
Minister of Agriculture and Food: The Hon. M. D. Banda 
Minister of Public Works, Posts and Telecommunications: 
The Hon. W. G. M. Jayawickrema 
Minister of Health: The Hon. M. D. H. Jayawardene 
Minister of Land, Irrigation and Power: The Hon. C. P. de Silva 
Minister of Home Affairs: The Hon. Dr W. Dahanayake 
Minister of Industries and Fisheries: The Hon. D. P. R. Gunawardena 
Minister of Commerce and Trade: Senator The Hon. Dr M. V. P. Peiris, oBe 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. U. B. Wanninayake 
Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs: The Hon. I. M. R. A. Iriyagolle 
Minister of Social Services: The Hon. N. H. A. M. Karunaratne 
Minister of Justice: Senator The Hon. A. F. Wijemanne 
Minister of Communications: The Hon. E. L. B. Hurulle 
Minister of Nationalized Services: The Hon. V. A. Sugathadasa, MBE 
Minister of Local Government: Senator the Hon. M. Tiruchelvam, oc 
Minister of Labour, Employment and Housing: The Hon. M. H. Mohamed 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


Ministry of Defence and External Affairs: The Hon. J. R. Jayewardene 
Ministry of State: D. P. Atapattu 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food: P. C. Imbulane 
Ministry of Public Works, Posts and Telecommunications: T. W. Mendis 
Ministry of Health: Mrs I. W. Kannangara 
Ministry of Land, Irrigation and Power: C. P. J. Senewiratne 
Ministry of Home Affairs: R. M. C. R. Beligammana 
Ministry of Industry and Fisheries: D. S. Jayasinghe 
Ministry of Commerce and Trade: S. A. Peeris, OBE 
Ministry of Finance: N. Wimalasena 
Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs: G. N. Jayasuriya 
Ministry of Social Service: M. L. P. M. Mustapha 
Ministry of Justice: M. H. M. N. Marikkar 
Ministry of Communications: D. M. L. B. Dassanayake 
Ministry of Nationalized Service: D. B. Welagedera 
Ministry of Local Government: R. Premadasa 
Ministry of Labour, Employment and Housing: S. de S. Jayasinghe 


CABINET OFFICE 
Secretary to the Cabinet: D. G. Dayaratne 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
(Mrs) Sirimavo R. D. Bandaranaike 


THe SENATE 
President: Senator The Hon. A. Ratnayake 
Deputy President and Chairman of Committees: Senator The Hon. B. H. Dunuwille 
Clerk of the Senate: B. Coswatte 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: Sir Albert F. Peries 
Deputy Speaker and Chairman of Committees: 
S. C. Shirley Corea 
Deputy Chairman of Committees: 
T. Quentin Fernando 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: S. S. Wijesinha 


JUDICIARY 
Supreme Court 
Chief Justice: Mion. M. C. Sansoni 
Puisne Judges: 
Hon. W. W. R. Weerasooriya Hon. A. W. H. Abeyesundere 
Hon. H. N. G. Fernando, OBE Hon. G. P. A. Silva 
Hon. T. S. Fernando, QC, CBE Hon. P. Sri Skanda Rajah 
Hon. Dr H. W. Tambiah, oc Hon. A.C. A. Alles 
Hon. V. Siva Supramaniam Hon. V. Manicavasagar 


Registrar: J. W. Subasinghe 


ADMINISTRATION 

The central administration of Ceylon is provided by the Ministries and 
Government Departments set out below. 

Below the centre, Ceylon is divided into 22 administrative Districts each under 
the authority of a Government Agent whose headquarters is traditionally known 
as the ‘Kachcheri’. The Government Agents are supported by one or more 
Assistant Government Agents and by Divisional Revenue Officers for the sub- 
Divisions of their Districts. All these officers are members of the Ceylon Admini- 
trative Service (formerly the Ceylon Civil Service), which also staffs the 
Ministries and non-technical departments, and are fully transferable. At the 
foot of the administrative ‘pyramid’ are the Grama Sevakas, a new class of full- 
time civil servants established in 1963 to replace the old part-time Village 
Headmen. 

The basic function of Government Agents and District Revenue Officers is 
land administration. But in addition to other administrative functions directly 
vested in them by legislation they are the principal executive officers and 
representatives of Government in their respective areas and, as such, are res- 
ponsible for the co-ordination and general supervision of the work of the local 
representatives of specialist and technical departments such as Health Services, 
Public Works, Education and Irrigation. 

Local Government in the usual sense of the term is in the hands of elected 
bodies: Municipal Councils in the nine largest towns, Urban Councils in the 
bigger towns and Town Councils in the smaller, and Village Councils for 
villages or groups of villages. The staffs of these local authorities with the ex- 
ception of those at the lower salary levels, are recruited centrally and their 
terms and conditions of service are centrally regulated by the Local Government 
Service Commission. Local authorities derive their revenue in part direct, e.g. 
from the rating of property, and in part from block and specific groups from the 
Central Government. 

Co-ordination between the Provincial Administrations and the Local Authori- 
ties is achieved by the District Co-ordinating Committees of which there is one 
in each Administrative District. These comprise on the one hand the Govern- 
ment Agent and all local Heads of Government Departments and, on the other, 
representatives of all local authorities in the District together with those members 
of Parliament whose constituencies lie within the District. 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
Secretary to the Governor-General: N. Wijewardena 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE AND 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: M. G. V. P. 

Samarasinghe 


Department of Defence 
Royal Ceylon Navy 
Captain of the Navy: Commodore 
R. Kadirgamar, MVO 
Ceylon Army 
Commander of the Army: Brigadier B. R. 


Heyn 
Chief of Staff: Colonel D. S. Attygalle, mvo 


Royal Ceylon Air Force 
Commander of the Air Force: Air Com- 
modore E. R. Amerasekera, DFC 
Police Department 
Inspector-General of Police: J. W. Attygalla 
Department of Immigration and Emigration 
Controller: W. T. Jayasinghe 


MINISTRY OF PLANNING AND 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: Dr Gamini Corea 
Department of National Planning 
Director: P. H. Siriwardene 


MINISTRY OF STATE 


Permanent Secretary: Ananda Tissa de 


Alwis 
Department of Information and Broadcasting 
Director-General: N. D. Jayaweera 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Permanent Secretary and Sccretary to the 
Treasury: H. Jinadasa Samarakkody 

Deputy Secretary to the Treasury: V. M. 
Peiris (acting) 

Additional Deputy Secretary to the Treasury: 
C. A. Cooray (acting) 


MINISTRY OF LAND, [IRRIGATION AND 
POWER 


Permanent Secretary: M. Srikhanta 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: A. E. Gogerly- 
Moragoda 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: C. Balasingham 


MINISTRY OF NATIONALISED SERVICES 
Permanent Secretary: M. Rajendra 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES AND FISHERIES 
Permanent Secretary: (vacant) 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND TRADE 
Department of Commerce 
Director: V. A. J. Senaratne 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Permanent Secretary: D. J. R. Gunawardena 
Department of the Attorney-General 


Attorney-General: The Hon. A. C. M. 
Ameer 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: E. G. Goonewardene 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND Foop 
Permanent Secretary: B. Mahadeva 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: M. J. Perera 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR, EMPLOYMENT 
AND HOUSING 


Permanent Secretary: A. O. Wirasinghe 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WorKS, POSTS AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Permanent Secretary: G. P. Tambayah 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Permanent Secretary: A. S. Kohoban- 
Wickrema 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
Permanent Secretary: H. C. Goonewardene 


PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: Major E. A. Nugalwela 
Member: A. M. A. Azeez 
Member: L. J. de S. Seneviratne 


JUDICIAL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: The Hon. M. C. Sansoni 
Member: The Hon. T. S. Fernando, oc 
Member: The Hon. H. N. G. Fernando 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: W. J. Fernando 


AupDiT OFFICE 
Auditor-General: B. L. W. Fernando 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


CEYLON REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: Sir Lalita Rajapakse, Qc (High 
Commissioner); Canada: L. S. B. Perera 
(High Commissioner) ; Australia: C. O. 


Cooray (High Commissioner); New 
Zealand: C. O. Cooray (High Commis- 
sioner); India: H. S. Amerasinghe oe 
Commissioner); Pakistan: B. 
Fernando (High Commissioner) ; ‘Gikee. 


Ghana 


A. C. L. Ratwatte (High Commissioner); 
Malaysia: M. M. Maharoof (High Com- 
missioner). 


CEYLON REPRESENTATION IN NON- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
aA fire (Ambassador) (resident in 
‘4 Belgium: (Ambassador) (resident in 
Bonn); Brazil (Ambassador) (vacant) (Chargé 
d’Affaires, a.i.); Burma (Ambassador): 
Cambodia (Ambassador) (resident in 
Peking); China (Ambassador): Cuba (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Ottawa): Czechoslo- 
vakia (Ambassador) (resident in Moscow): 
France (Ambassador): Germany (Ambassa- 
dor); Greece (Ambassador) (vacant); In- 
donesia: (Ambassador); Iran (Ambassador) 
(resident in Karachi); Iraq (Ambassador) 
(resident in Karachi) (Chargé d’Affaires, 
a.i.); Israel (Minister) (vacant); Italy (Am- 
bassador); Japan (Ambassador); Jordan 
(Ambassador) (resident in Cairo); Lebanon 
(Ambassador) (resident in Cairo); Mexico 
(Ambassador) (resident in Washington); 
Mongolia (Ambassador) (resident in Peking) ; 
Nepal (Ambassador) (resident in Delhi); 
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Netherlands (Ambassador) (resident in 
Bonn); Norway (Ambassador); Philippines 
(Ambassador) (resident in Tokyo); Poland 
(Ambassador) (resident in Moscow); 
Rumania (Ambassador) (resident in Mos- 
cow); Sudan (Ambassador) (resident in 
Cairo); Switzerland (Ambassador) (vacant); 
Thailand (Ambassador) (resident in Ran- 
pon: United Arab Republic raubbenapaalt 

nited Nations (Permanent Representative) ; 
United States (Ambassador); U.S.S.R. (Am- 
bassador);: Yugoslavia (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Cairo). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN CEYLON 


Britain: Sir Stanley Tomlinson, KCMG; 
Canada: (vacant) (N. Haffey acting); 
Australia: G. N. Upton; New Zealand: 


J. E. Farrell (resident in New Delhi); India: 

Y. D. Fundevia (designate); Pakistan: 

Humagan Khan Panni (designate); Malay- 

sia: Bahadun Bin Hadji Hassan; Ghana: 

in S. J. A. Oju (resident in New 
elhi). 


GHANA 


it is supposed by some historians, the peoples of the country had their 

origins, comprises the area in West Africa formerly known as the Gold 
Coast (the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti and the Northern Territories) together 
with that part of Togoland which had been administered by the British Govern- 
ment under United Nations trusteeship. Its area is 91,843 square miles, almost 
the same as that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
The whole area lies in the tropics. In the Northern Territories, the country is 
open and undulating and the climate is hot and dry. Further south, in the forest 
lands of Ashanti and in the south-west coastal area, the climate is hot and humid. 
The flat eastern coastal belt is warm and fairly dry. In most areas the mean 
maximum temperature is highest in March (absolute maximum 109° F) and lowest 
in August (absolute minimum 44° F). Coastal regions normally enjoy tempera- 
tures between 24° C (75° F) and 35° C (95° F) throughout the year. Annual 
rainfall varies in the different regions from 28 inches to 86 inches. The main 
river system of the country is that of the Volta River which is formed by the 
junction of the Black and White Voltas both of which rise in the Republic of 
Upper Volta. There are no high mountains but several ranges of hills rise to a 
maximum of about 3,000 feet. The central forest area is broken up into heavily 
wooded ridges and valleys. 

At the time of the census taken in 1960 the population was estimated to be 
6,726,815 and at June 1966 7,945,000. The country is divided into eight regions: 
Eastern (including Accra); Ashanti; Volta; Upper; Central; Western; Brong- 
Ahafo; and Northern. 


Gis so named after the ancient African Empire of that name in which, 
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English is the official language and is used for instruction in schools from 
Primary Class I] upwards. Other languages used are: Twi, in the Ashanti Region, 
the most widely spoken of all African languages in Ghana; Fanti, used in the 
coastal region, except the Accra plain where Ga ts spoken; Ewe in the Volta 
Region. Subsidiary languages are: Nzima, used in the region west of Takoradi; 
Dagomba, Dagbani, Hausa and Moshie, used in the Northern Region, and many 
others. The principal religions are: Christianity 42-8 per cent; Traditional 38-2 
per cent; Islam 12 per cent; others 7 per cent. Primary education is free and 
universal and in 1964, 35,000 students were enrolled for secondary education. 

The capital city of Ghana is Accra (population estimated in 1966 at 532,600). 
Other main towns with population figures are: Sekondi/Takoradi 112,800 (1966 
est.); Cape Coast 41,230 (1960); Koforidua 34,856 (1960); Kumasi 252,900 
(1966 est.); Sunyani 12,160 (1960); Tamale 40,443 (1960); Bolgatanga 5,513 
(1960); Ho 14,519 (1960). The principal ports are Tema in the Eastern Region 
(approximately 20 miles from Accra) and Takoradi in the Western Region 
(approximately 140 miles from Accra). The main shipping line is the Black Star 
Line. The only international airport is at Accra, six miles from the city centre 
(length of runway 9,600 feet) and the country’s airline is Ghana Airways Cor- 
poration. There are also internal airports at Takoradi (runway 5,700 feet): 
Kumasi (runway 4,500 feet); Tamale (runway 4,200 feet). There are 749 miles of 
3 ft 6 in. gauge railway and the road mileage is 20,000 of which 2,053 miles are 
bitumen-covered trunk road and 3,277 gravel trunk road. Broadcasting and 
television facilities are provided by the Ghana Broadcasting Corporation. The 
Television service, costing £14 million and providing 300 community viewing 
centres, was inaugurated in July 1965S. 

The principal products of Ghana, with the total value of exports for 1965 are: 
Cocoa £68-2 million, cocoa products £6-2 million, timber and timber products 
£6°8 million, diamonds £6°8 million, manganese ore £4-8 million, gold £9-5 
million. 

For the year 1965, Government revenue was £142,000,000 and expenditure 
£184,500,000. 

Economic difficulties were one of the important factors in the revolution of 
24th February 1966 and the new Government has taken many steps to resolve 
them. The National Liberation Council embarked on a stabilisation programme 
which included reductions in expenditure on prestige projects and a budget for 
1966/67 designed to implement the policy of consolidation. The large external 
debt built up by the previous Government could not be met from earnings and 
as a result the Council were forced to suspend many debt repayments, particular- 
ly those against suppliers’ credits from overseas. Discussions about the spreading 
out of these payments over a longer period were taking place in the latter half 
of 1966. The new Government also received aid from a number of countries, as 
well as a stand-by loan of £13,000,000 from the I.M.F. 

Ghana is the world’s largest producer of cocoa, which accounts for more than 
60 per cent of her foreign exchange earnings and the world price of cocoa is 
therefore of particular importance to her. Discussions were taking place through- 
out 1965 with various international organisations in an attempt to reach an 
international commodity agreement on cocoa. 

The Volta dam project was completed in January 1966 and electric power from 
the dam has been in use throughout the year. Work is progressing on resettle- 
ment of the 80,000 people displaced by the formation of the lake behind the dam. 
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The aluminium smelter now under construction in Tema will be officially opened 
early in 1967. 
The National Day of Ghana is Independence Day, 6th March. 


HISTORY 

There is no recorded history of the Gold Coast before the coming of the 
Europeans. The oral traditions of the tribes at present occupying the country 
indicate that their arrival there was only comparatively recent, historically 
speaking. They appear to have originated to the north of the present boundaries 
of Ghana and to have migrated southwards, under the pressure of various 
circumstances, roughly over the period a.p. 1200 to 1600. The identity of the 
previous inhabitants can only be conjectured; it is certain, however, that the 
country has been occupied by peoples of Negro stock since before the dawn 
of historical consciousness in Europe. The discovery of neolithic and, more 
rarely, palaeolithic relics points to the country having been occupied at an even 
earlier date by peoples of a different race; but no clues have been found to the 
physical type of these prehistoric inhabitants. 

The Gold Coast first became known in Europe through Portuguese navigators 
who visited the country in the second half of the 15th century in search of gold, 
ivory and spices. The first recorded English trading voyage to the Coast was made 
by Thomas Windham in 1553 and in the course of the next three centuries the 
English, Danes, Dutch, Germans and Portuguese all controlled various parts of 
the Coast at different periods. By 1750 only the English, the Dutch and the 
Danes had settlements on the Coast. In 1821 the British Government assumed 
control of the British trading settlements and on 6th March 1844 the Chiefs in the 
immediate neighbourhood agreed to adhere to a Bond from which British power 
and jurisdiction were generally derived. The British settlements were at that time 
under the control of the Government of Sierra Leone. The Danes relinquished 
their settlements in 1850 and in 1871 the Dutch ceded theirs to the British. Under 
a new Charter in 1874 the Colony was still limited to the forts and settlements, 
but other territory under British influence was declared a Protectorate. In 1896 
treaties of trade and protection were concluded with several tribes north of 
Ashanti and a Protectorate over the area now known as the Northern Territories 
was established. Boundary Commissions in 1898 and 1899 delimited the borders 
of the Gold Coast and neighbouring French and German African territories, and 
the area of British jurisdiction was clarified in 1901 by Orders in Council which 
declared as a Colony by settlement all territories in the Gold Coast south of 
Ashanti, declared Ashanti a Colony by conquest, and the Northern Territories a 
Protectorate under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890. It was thus not until 
1901 that Britain assumed full responsibility for the government of the Gold 
Coast and its hinterland. In 1922 a part of the adjoining German territory of 
Togoland was placed under British administration by a League of Nations Man- 
date and after the Second World War was placed by agreement under the trustee- 
ship system of the United Nations. From that time it was administered by 
Britain as part of the Gold Coast up to the date of independence. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Constitutional advance has been continuous since 1850 when the first Legislative 

Council was set up in what was then the Colony Area: the first African unofficial 

member was appointed to the Legislative Council in 1888 and by 1916 the un- 
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official side of the Council consisted of three Europeans, three Paramount Chiefs 
and three other Africans. In 1925 a new Constitution was promulgated which 
introduced the principles of direct election in municipalities and indirect election 
in the provinces of the Colony area. 

The next major advance was the Burns Constitution of 1946. Until then 
Ashanti, and until 1951 the Northern Territories, were administered directly by 
the Governor; the 1946 Constitution brought in the first Legislative Council in 
British Africa to have a majority of African members and it represented Ashanti 
as well as the Colony. The peaceful progress of the Gold Coast was marred in 
1948 by disturbances which occurred in the southern parts of the country and a 
Commission of Enquiry (the Watson Commission) was set up to make a thorough 
investigation into the general conditions tn the country. In its Report the Com- 
mission made a number of proposals for constitutional reform, in particular that 
Africans should play a larger part in the proceedings of the Executive Council. 
As a result an all-African Committee—the Chairman was Mr Justice (later Sir 
Henley) Coussey—was set up in 1949. This Committee dealt in detail with the 
whole structure of government machinery from village area councils to the Exe- 
cutive Council and the Governor’s reserved powers. The proposals of the Coussey 
Committee were generally accepted by the British Government and in 1951 
elections took place under a new Constitution based on its recommendations. 
This provided for an Executive Council or Cabinet with the Governor as Presi- 
dent, and a Legislative Assembly with some members representing special interests 
and 75 elected members with a fixed ratio between the Colony, Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories. In 1952 the office of Prime Minister was created; in 1953 
proposals for further constitutional reform were submitted to the British 
Government and a new Constitution was introduced in 1954 with an all- 
African Cabinet and a Legislature of 104 members elected by direct suffrage. This 
was the Constitution in force up to the date of Independence. The Governor 
retained only certain reserved powers, including responsibility in his discretion 
for external affairs (including Togoland under United Kingdom trusteeship), 
defence and the police. In 1955 Sir Frederick Bourne, a former Governor of 
East Bengal, was, at the request of the Gold Coast Government, appointed Con- 
stitutional Adviser and in December of that year he published his recommen- 
dations which were mainly concerned with safeguarding the interests of the 
Regions. On 11th May 1956 the Colonial Secretary announced that if a general 
election were held in the Gold Coast the British Government would be 
prepared to accept a motion calling for independence within the Common- 
wealth passed by a reasonable majority in a newly elected Legislature, and then 
to declare a firm date for the attainment of independence within the Common- 
wealth. A general election was accordingly held in July 1956, and Dr Nkrumah’s 
Party (the Convention People’s Party) was returned with a majority of over two- 
thirds of the Legislative Assembly. The new Assembly approved a motion re- 
questing the British Government to initiate legislation ‘to provide for the 
independence of the Gold Coast as a sovereign and independent State within 
the Commonwealth under the name of Ghana’; on 18th September the Colonial 
Secretary announced the British Government’s intention to doso and that, subject 
to Parliamentary approval, independence should come about on 6th March 1957. 
In May 1956 a plebiscite was held under United Nations’ auspices in the Trust ter- 
ritory of Togoland as a result of which the United Nations agreed that the Trustee- 
ship Agreement should end onthe attainment of Independence by the Gold Coast. 
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On the 6th March 1957 Ghana attained complete independence as a fully self- 
governing Member of the Commonwealth with the Queen as Sovereign. 

Following a plebiscite held in April 1960 a Republican Constitution was 
adopted by the National Assembly on 29th June 1960. On 21st February 1964, 
Ghana formally became a one-party state, the national party being the Con- 
vention People’s Party. A general election was held in June 1965 and all 198 
candidates nominated by the C.P.P. were returned unopposed. 

On 24th February 1966 a coup d’état by the army and the police overthrew 
President Nkrumah while he was visiting Peking. The National Liberation 
Council, whose membership consists of four representatives each from the 
army and police, was set up under the chairmanship of Major-General J. A. 
Ankrah: the N.L.C. dissolved the National Assembly and the C.P.P. and 
repealed the Constitution. On 18th November 1966, the N.L.C. announced the 
appointment of a Constitutional Commission to draft a new constitution, which 
will be submitted to a Constituent Assembly to be nominated by the N.L.C. 
The final draft of the Constitution as approved by the Constituent Assembly is 
to be submitted to a referendum, and, if accepted, promulgated by the N.L.C. 
Meanwhile the N.L.C. rules by decree. 


HISTORICAL LIST 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
William Francis Hare, 5th Earl of Listowel, pc, GCMG, 6th March 1957 to 30th June 1960 


PRIME MINISTER 
Dr Kwame Nkrumah, 6th March 1957 to 30th June 1960 


PRESIDENT 
Dr Kwame Nkrumah, from Ist July 1960 to 24th February 1966 


GOVERNMENT 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL LIBERATION COUNCIL AND ALLOCATION OF DEPARTMENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
Lt-Gen. J. A. Ankrah, oov, mc, Chairman: N.L.C. Secretariat, N.L.C. Committees, 
External Affairs 
J. W. K. Harlley, Deputy Chairman: Plas tale Information, Departments of N.L.C. 
ecretariat 
Maj.-Gen. E. K. Kotoka, Gso: Defence, Health, Labour, Social Welfare 
Brig. A. K. Ocran: Works, Housing, Communications 
“rs K. Deku: Education, Local Government 
B. A. Yakubu: Lands, Mineral Resources, Industries 
J. E. O. Nunoo: Agriculture, Forestry 
Col. A. A. Afrifa: Finance, Economic Affairs, Trade 


Court OF APPEAL 
Chief Justice: E. Akufo-Addo 
Judges: 
Justice S. Azu-Crabbe Justice G. S. Lassey 
Justice N. A. Ollennu Justice A. N. A. E. Amissah 


Justice F. K. Apaloo 


HiGu Court 
Judges: 

Justice M. A. Charles Justice R. J. Hayfron-Benjamin 
Justice Annie Jiagge Justice G. Koranteng-Addow 
Justice H. P. L. Bannerman Justice S. Baidoo 
Justice J. Kingsley-Nyinah Justice G. R. M. Francois 
Justice A. N. P. Sowah Justice E. Edusei 
Justice J. S. A. Anterkyi Justice D. F. Annan 


Justice P. E. N. K. Archer 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL LIBERATION 
COUNCIL 


Secretary to the N.L.C.: L. K. Apaloo 

Attorney-General: Victor Owusu 

Chairman, Civil Service Commission: Dr 
K. G. Konuah, CBE 

Principal Secretary, 
Secretariat: A. O. Mills 

Registrar of Scholarships: G. K. Benson 

Chief Executive, Volta River Authority: 
E. L. Quartey 

Principal Secretary, Chieftaincy Secretariat: 
E. O. N. Aryee 


Establishment 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
Principal Secretary: C. A. Dadey 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Principal Secretary: E. A. Winful 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Principal Secretary: D. E. Awotwi 


MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Principal Secretary: B. K. Mensah 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Principal Secretary: D. A. Brown 
General Secretary, Ghana Academy of 
Sciences: Dr J. Yanncy Ewusie 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Principal Secretary: F. E. Boaten 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Principal Secretary: K. Gyasi-Twum 


MINISTRY OF FORESTRY 
Principal Secretary: R. Kofi-Johnson 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Principal Secretary: W. Y. Eduful 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES 
Principal Secretary: E. R. Hayford 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Principal Secretary: J. B. Odunton 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 
Principal Secretary N. K. F. Owoo 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Principal Secretary: J. K. Chinebuah 


MINISTRY OF LANDS AND MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


Principal Secretary: A. J. Prah 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Principal Secretary: G. F. Daniel 


MINISTRY OF TRADE 
Principal Secretary: F. W. Beecham 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND HOUSING 
Principal Secretary: H. F. Winful 


ARMED FORCES 
Commander-in-Chief: Lt-Gen. J. A. Ankrah, 
OOV, MC 
G.O.C.: Maj.-Gen. E. K. Kotoka, Gso 
Commander, Ghana Army: Maj.-Gen. C. C. 
Bruce 
Commander, Ghana Air Force: Air Vice- 
Marshal M. A. Otu 
Commander, Ghana Navy: Rear Admiral 
D. A. Hansen 


POLICE 
Inspector-General: J. W. K. Hariley 


BANK OF GHANA 
Governor: Albert Adomako 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


GHANAIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Britain: Major S. K. Anthony (High Com- 
missioner): Canada: W. B. Van Lare (High 
Commissioner): Australia: H. V. H. Sekyi 
(High Commissioner): India: Major-General 
S.J. A. Otu (High Commissioner); Pakistan: 
Kwame Addae (High Commissioner): 
Ceylon: Major-Gencral S. J. A. Otu (High 
Commissioner) (resident in New Delhi); 
Malaysia: H. V. H. Sekyi (High Commis- 
sioner) (resident in Canberra); Nigeria: 
Alhaji Yakubu Tali (High Commissioner): 
Sierra Leone (Vacant): Tanzania (Vacant); 
Jamaica: Major-General M. A. Aferi (High 
Commissioner) (resident in Mexico); 
Uganda (Vacant): Kenya: J. L. Appah- 
Sampong (High Commissioner). 


COMMONWEALTH REPRESENTATIVES 
IN GHANA 


Britain: H. Smedley (High Commissioner): 


Canada: A. F. Hart (High Commissioner): 
Australia: J. Ryan (High Commissioner): 
India: S. V. Patel (High Commissioner): 
Pakistan: J. K. A. Marker (High Com- 
missioner): Ceylon: A. C. L. Ratwatte, MBE 
(High Commissioner): Malaysia: Tunku 
Ja’atar Ibni Tuanku Abdul Rahman (High 
Commissioner) (resident in Lagos); 
Nigeria: Alhaji I. S. Wati (High Com- 
missioner); Uganda: A. Obone (High 
Commissioner); New Zealand: J. B. McGuire 
(Trade Commissioner). 


GHANAIAN REPRESENTATION IN NON- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Algeria: (Chargé d’Affaires); Belgium: (Am- 
bassador) (resident in The Hague); Brazil: 
(Ambassador); Congo (Kinshasa): (Am- 
bassador); Czechoslovakia: (Ambassador): 
Ethiopia: (Ambassador): France: (Am- 
bassador): Germany (Federal Republic): 
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(Ambassador); Israel: (Ambassador): Italy: Sudan: (Ambassador); Switzerland: (Am- 
(Ambassador): Ivory Coast: (Ambassador); bassador); Togo: (Ambassador): Tunisia: 
Japan: (Ambassador); Lebanon: (Ambas- (Ambassador); U.S.S.R.: (Ambassador); 
sador); Liberia: (Ambassador); Libya:(Am-  U.A.R.: (Ambassador): United Nations: 
bassador); Mali: (Vacant); Mexico: (Am- (Permanent Representative); U.S.A.: (Am- 
bassador): Morocco (Vacant); Netherlands: bassador); Upper Volta: (Ambassador); 
(Ambassador); Senegal: (Ambassador): Yugoslavia: (Ambassador). 


MALAYSIA 


namely Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Malacca, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, 
Penang, Perak, Perlis, Selangor and Trengganu and the two States of 
East Malaysia, namely Sabah and Sarawak. The States of West Malaysia are 
Situated in that part of the Malay Peninsula which lies to the south of the 
Isthmus of Kra between latitudes 1° and 7° North and longitudes 100° and 105° 
East. They are bordered on the north by Thailand, on the west by the Straits of 
Malacca, on the east by the South China Sea and to the south by Singapore. 
The States of East Malaysia are situated on the north coast of the island of 
Borneo, being bounded on the north by the South China Sea, on the south by 
Indonesia and having, as an enclave virtually between them, the British Protected 
State of Brunei. Sabah lies between latitudes 4° and 7° North and longitudes 116° 
and 120° East, while Sarawak lies between latitudes 0° 50’ and 5° North and 
longitudes 109° and 115° East. 
The total area of Malaysia is about 128,200 square miles, divided as follows :— 


M: LAYSIA is a federation consisting of the eleven States of West Malaysia, 


Sq. miles 
West Malaysia... ae A 50,600 
East Malaysia ma ins she 77,600 


Malaysia includes a number of islands, none of which is far distant from 
its shores. In addition to the large island of Penang, the most important are the 
Langkawi Islands off the coast of Kedah, the Pangkor Islands off the coast of 
Perak, and the Tioman Islands administered by Pahang and Labuan off the coast 
of Sabah. 

The greater part of Malaysia is covered by dense tropical jungle, the only 
generally cleared areas being in the west and north-east of West Malaysia 
and along the principal river valleys. In West Malaysia the mountain range 
runs along the spine of the country from the north-west to the south-east, the 
highest mountain being Gunong Tahan (7,186 feet). The main rivers are the 
Perak and the Pahang. In Sabah the central range rises to heights of from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet and culminates in Mount Kinabalu (13,455 feet), the highest 
mountain in the region. The principal river is the Kinabatangan. The highest 
mountain in Sarawak is Murud (7,950 feet), and the main river the Rejang. 

Both West and East Malaysia are open to maritime influences and are subject 
to the interplay of the wind systems which originate in the Indian Ocean and the 
South China Sea. The year is divided into the south-west and north-east monsoon 
seasons which in time correspond roughly with the summer and winter of 
northern latitudes. In West Malaysia the months between the two monsoon 
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periods are generally the wettest, though on the east coast the period of the 
north-east monsoon brings the greatest amount of rain. In Sarawak, from 
the beginning of October until nearly the end of February, the north-east 
monsoon brings heavy rainfall, particularly in the coastal belt. From April to 
July there is a mild south-east monsoon and during the period rainfall often 
occurs in the form of afternoon thunderstorms. In Sabah the north-east monsoon 
lasts from October and November until March and April, and the south-west 
monsoon from May to August with interim periods of indeterminate winds 
between the two monsoons. On the west coast the wetter seasons occur during 
the south-west monsoon period and the interim periods, while on the east coast 
the heaviest rainfa]l occurs during the north-east monsoon. Humidity is generally 
high. 

Throughout Malaysia average daily temperature varies from about 21°C 
(70°F) to 32°C (90°F) though in higher areas temperatures are lower and vary 
more widely. In the Cameron Highlands in Pahang the extreme temperatures 
recorded are 26:5°C (79°F) and 2°C (36°F). Rainfall averages about 100 inches 
throughout the year, though the annual fall varies from place to place and from 
year to year. The driest part of West Malaysia is Jelebu in Negri Sembilan with 
an average of 65 inches, and the wettest place Maxwell’s Hill in Perak with 198 
inches a year. A large area of Sarawak receives between 120 and 160 inches of 
rain. In Sabah rainfall varies from 60 to 160 inches. 

Malaysia is a multi-racial state. The principal racial groups are the Malays, 
the Chinese and various communities from the Indian sub-continent and Ceylon. 
Other numerically significant groups are: the indigenous races of Sarawak and 
Sabah, of whom the Dayaks, Dusuns, Bajaus, Melaneus and Muruts are the 
most numerous; the aboriginal peoples, loosely referred to as Sakai, who live in 
West Malaysia; Europeans and Eurasians. The population is increasing rapidly 
and on Ist January 1965 was estimated to be: 


Malays .. is 4,062,111 
Chinese .. 3,256,601 
Indians .. es 871,949 
Dayaks .. fe 313,535 
Dusuns (Kadazans) 116,000 
Others .. ne 450,778 

Total ce 9,070,974 


Actual population figures at the time of the last census were: West Malaysia 
(1957)—6,279,000; Sabah (1960)—454,000; Sarawak (1960)—744,000, making 
a total of 7,477,000. The birth and death rates for the year 1963 were 32°6 per 
1,000 and 6:5 per 1,000 respectively. 

The languages mainly spoken are Malay, English, Chinese (various dialects) 
and Tamil. There are a few indigenous tongues spoken widely in East 
Malaysia. Hokkien and Cantonese are the main Chinese dialects. The national 
language of Malaysia is Malay. Until 1967 (until 1973 in the case of East 
Malaysia) however, or until Parliament otherwise provides, English will be used 
as an Official language. Islam is the religion of Malaysia, but Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Hinduism and Christianity are also widely practised. 
Six years of primary education are given free at public expense to all children 
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throughout Malaysia. In West Malaysia they receive at least three years second- 
ary schooling as well. The percentage of children attending secondary schools 
in East Malaysia, however, is relatively small, educational expansion being 
greatly impeded by the difficult terrain and consequent isolation of the various 
communities. 

The following is a list of the States and their capitals with population figures 
(1964): 


State Capital Total population 
Johore Johore Bahru (93,000) 1,165,000 
Kedah Alor Star 870,000 
Kelantan Kota Bharu 635,000 
Malacca Malacca (87,000) 370,000 
Negri Sembilan Seremban (65,000) 470,000 
Pahang Kuantan 395,000 
Penang Georgetown (293,000) 710,000 
Perak Ipoh 1,530,000 
Perlis Kangar 110,000 
Sabah Jesselton (32,000) 505,000 
Sarawak Kuching (50,579) 812,000 
Selangor Kuala Lumpur (396,000) 1,305,000 
Trengganu Kuala Trengganu 350,000 


The capital of Malaysia is Kuala Lumpur situated in West Malaysia half- 
way between Penang and Johore and 27 miles inland from Port Swettenham. 
The town was founded in 1857, succeeded Klang as the capital of Selangor in 
1895 and became the capital of the Federated Malay States. In 1948 it became the 
capital of the Federation of Malaya and in 1963 the capital of Malaysia. Under 
the Federal Capital Act of 1960 the previously elected Municipal Council was 
abolished and Kuala Lumpur is now Federal Territory, being administered on 
behalf of the Malaysian Government by a Commissioner with an Advisory 
Board of six official and five unofficial Members. | 

The principal sea ports of West Malaysia are Port Swettenham and Penang. 
Those of East Malaysia are Kuching, Sibu, Jesselton, Sandakan, Tawau and 
Labuan. Cargo loaded at West Malaysian ports during 1965 totalled about 10 
million freight tons; cargo discharged, about 64 million tons. Cargo loaded at 
East Malaysian ports during 1965 totalled about 7 million tons; cargo dis- 
charged about 5 million tons. These figures include the inward and outward 
movement of petroleum and petroleum products at both West and East Malay- 
sian ports, the export of iron ore from the West Malaysian port of Dungun, and 
the export of timber from East Malaysian ports. 

The principal airports are at Kuala Lumpur, 14 miles from town (runway 
11,400 feet); Penang, 94 miles from town (runway 4,500 feet); Labuan (runway 
6,700 feet); Jesselton, 4 miles from town (runway 6,300 feet); Sandakan, 7 miles 
from town (runway 4,500 feet); Tawau, (runway 4,500 feet); Kuching, 7 miles 
from town (runway 6,300 feet). There are many others suitable for small 
aircraft. All parts of Malaysia (and Brunei) are linked by air services provided 
by Malaysian-Singapore Airlines Limited, the joint national airline of the Malay- 
sian and Singapore Governments, which also operates international services to 
and from Bangkok, Manila and Hong Kong. 
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There are 1,126 miles of railway and the road mileage is 10,250. Radio Malaysia 
(a Government service) broadcasts programmes in Malay, English, Chinese 
(various dialects) and Tamil; in Sabah and Sarawak it broadcasts in several of 
the local languages as well. It provides facilities for commercial advertising 
to West Malaysia only. Approximately ninety per cent of all households in 
West Malaysia have a radio set; the percentage is however much smaller in 
Sabah and Sarawak. In addition, Rediffusion Ltd., a private commercial enter- 
prise, operate a wired radio service in the major urban areas of West Malaysia 
and provide advertising facilities in each of the three main languages. There are 
approximately thirty thousand subscribers to Rediffusion in West Malaysia. 

Television (also a Government Service) was introduced to Kuala Lumpur in 
December 1963 since when its coverage has been progressively extended to the 
whole of the west coast of West Malaysia. A pilot service was introduced into 
Kelantan State on the east coast in July 1966 and further areas of the east coast 
will receive television in the future. Approximately 200,000 people in West 
Malaysia regularly watch television. Television is not yet available in East 
Malaysia. 

Malaysia is a producer of primary commodities and the economy of the 
country is largely dependent on exports. The main products are natural rubber, 
tin, iron ore, rice, timber and palm oil. Rubber is the chief export and is of 
major importance to the country’s economy. Production is rising steadily. 
Rubber exports during 1965 were 951 thousand tons, worth about M$1,462 
million. Malaysia is the world’s largest producer of tin, and in 1965 exported 
about 73 thousand tons, worth M$865 million. Malaysia is also the largest 
producer in the Far East of iron ore, of which about 6-6 million tons, worth 
M $161 million, were exported in 1965. Timber is of considerable importance, 
particularly in the East Malaysian State of Sabah. Both production and exports 
have been expanding rapidly. Exports of round and sawn timber in 1965 
totalled about 3-7 million tons, worth nearly M$360 million. Production of 
palm oil is steadily increasing. Exports of 1965 are estimated to have been 
about 141 thousand tons of oil and 19 thousand tons of kernels, worth M$107 
million and M$9 million respectively. Other export commodities are pepper, 
copra, coconut oil, canned pineapple, tea and bauxite. Rice is produced for 
local consumption and the production in West Malaysia during the 1964-65 
season was about 856 thousand tons of padi, equivalent to about 557 tons of 
rice. Malaysia enjoys a surplus on visible trade account. In 1965 total imports 
and exports on a balance of payments basis were M $3,359 million and M $3,783 
million respectively. 

The revised estimate of Central Government revenue for 1966 was M$1,640 
million (of which M$156 million was derived from East Malaysia). The revised 
estimate of Central Government expenditure for 1966 was M$1,720 million. 
The Revenue and Expenditure of the State Governments in 1965 were estimated 
at M$377-2 million and M$407-4 million respectively. 

The First Malaysia Plan (1966-70), incorporating an earlier Sabah Six-Year 
Plan (1965-70) and Sarawak Five-Year Plan (1964-68), envisages a total develop- 
ment expenditure during the period of the plan of about M $4,550 million, as 
compared with an estimated development expenditure of about M $3,110 
million in 1961-65. The Malaysian Government proposes that the plan should 
be financed as follows :— 
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M$ million 

Government surpluses £2 = as _ 200 
Public authority surpluses . = ae or 425 
Domestic non-Bank borrowing a 1,025 
Bank credit and Government accumulated assets 1,000 
Foreign borrowing (nett) .. 7 = de 1,000 
Foreign grants as ia 7 - SA 900 
TOTAL 4,550 


SOME IMPORTANT NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


In Agriculture 

The Federal Land Development Authority, which was established in 1956, is 
now responsible for rubber and smallholder development on 62 major schemes 
(52 for rubber, 10 for palm oil), having 135,275 acres under development. 
Further expansion plans include opening up 150,000 acres in Pahang to form a 
comprehensive regional land settlement scheme for 12,000—15,000 families. At 
Tanjong Karang in Selangor 50,000 acres of swamp have been brought under 
padi and 30,000 acres under bi-annual cropping. A major irrigation scheme 
planned in Kedah (the Muda River project) will at full development bring 
250,000 acres under double cropping. Insofar as estate development is concerned 
replanting is going ahead at the rate of 40,000-50,000 acres a year; each year 
about 15,000 acres of old rubber is being replanted with oil palms. In addition 
considerable exploitation is taking place in the forests of Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Pahang, Sabah and Sarawak. 


In Industry 

It is the Government’s policy to promote the growth of secondary industry in 
order to diversify the economy and to attract the investment of local and foreign 
capital. To assist in this object tax concessions have been offered through Pioneer 
Industry legislation, industrial sites provided, and industrial credit institutions 
established. In 1966 tariff and taxation modifications were made with the object 
of encouraging the local assembly of motor vehicles. As a result a number of 
plants for the local assembly of motor vehicles in Malaysia are projected. 
Industries established during the last few years are: (a) oil refining; (b) cement 
manufacture; (c) veneer production; (d) ship breaking and steel rolling; (e) 
galvanised sheet production; (f) container manufacture; (g) sugar refining; 
(h) tyre manufacture; (i) textile manufacture. A M$75 million steel mill, which 
is being established at Prai in West Malaysia is expected to come into production 
in April 1967. It aims to turn out 60 thousand tons of steel products annually by 
the end of the first phase of development in 1969. A new town for 60,000 people 
at Petaling Jaya some five miles from Kuala Lumpur is now almost complete. 
Future developments will be at a new industrial site at Batu Tiga. Some in- 
dustrial estates have been or are being established in Negri Sembilan (Senawant) 
Johore (Tampoi), Perak (Tasek and Menglembu) and Province Wellesley (Mak 
Mandin). 


In the Public Sector 
The first stage of the Cameron Highlands hydro-electric scheme (100 mega- 
watts) was completed in 1963 and the second stage, which will have an ultimate 
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capacity of 154 megawatts, is now under construction. In addition a new thermal 
power station is under construction at Prai. Expansion of the electricity supplies 
in East Malaysia is also being vigorously undertaken. 

Four new deep water berths at North Klang Straits, four miles from Port 
Swettenham, were completed at the end of 1963. A major contract for the con- 
struction of a new deep water port at Butterworth has been placed. Expanded 
port facilities are also planned for Kuching (Sarawak) and Sandakan (Sabah). 

Malaysia’s National Day is celebrated on 3ist August, (Malaysia Day, anni- 
versary of Malayan Independence on 31st August 1957). 


HISTORY 
West Malaysia 

Archaeological research in West Malaysia, although far from complete, has 
furnished proof of occupation of the peninsula at least five thousand years ago. 
Enough has been uncovered to show that the peninsula was one of the routes 
by which the pre-historic populations of Indonesia, Melanesia and Australia 
travelled on their way south to their ultimate homes. Evidence of a later Bronze 
Age culture dating from about 250 B.c. has also been found. 

From very early in the Christian era trading ships were sailing between India 
and China, some of which touched at river mouths in the Malay peninsula. 
The Chinese traders made no attempt to settle but Indian traders opened trading 
posts on the Merbok estuary in Kedah and elsewhere on the west coast, bringing 
with them both the Buddhist and Hindu religions. From the 7th to the 13th 
centuries the Indo-Malay empire of Sri Vijaya centred on south-east Sumatra 
controlled both sides of the Straits of Malacca. It was destroyed by the expand- 
ing Thais and Javanese. It is probable that settlers from Sri Vijaya founded 
Temasek (Tumasik) (later known as Singapore). Between 1331 and 1351 the 
whole of the Malay peninsula was temporarily overrun by the Javanese. 

Malacca rose as a result of the destruction of Temasek, receiving large 
numbers of fugitives, amongst them Parameswara, exiled ruler of Temasek, 
who became ruler of Malacca. The conversion of the Malays to Islam also 
began in the early 15th century. Parameswara, although a Hindu when he came 
to Malacca, embraced the Muslim faith late in life, about 1411, and was known 
as Megat Iskander Shah. His example was rapidly followed and Malacca soon 
became an important Muslim missionary centre. Malacca’s growth was rapid 
and, in the reign of the fourth Sultan, Kedah, Kelantan and Patani (now in 
Thailand) came under Its rule. 

In 1509 the first European fleet sailed into Malacca under the Portuguese 
flag but it was not until 1511 that Malacca became a Portuguese possession, 
which it stayed for 130 years. The Portuguese did not attempt to administer 
their conquered territory but held trading suzerainty and allowed a wide measure 
of self-government. Malacca was conquered by the Dutch in 1641. 

During the period of the Portuguese possession of Malacca the Malay 
Kingdom of Johore held suzerainty over the remainder of the peninsula. From 
1722 Bugis chiefs from the Celebes held a dominant position in the Riau-Johore 
Kingdom and later in Selangor and Perak. Although temporarily ousted from 
power in Riau by an alliance of the Dutch and the Johore Sultan and his chiefs, 
the Bugis continued to rule in Selangor and to exercise control in Kedah. As 
Dutch influence declined, however, the Bugis became once again the dominant 
power. The Malay kingdom of Riau-Johore now consisted of little more than 
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the Riau-Lingga group of islands. The former capital of Johore was abandoned 
and the territories of Johore and Pahang were each normally supervised by a 
major chief on behalf of the Sultan. Selangor was an independent state under a 
Bugis ruler and Minangkabau settlers from Sumatra created a new territorial 
unit, south of Selangor, later to be known as Negri Sembilan. 

The history of the British connection with West Malaysia began with the 
establishment of three British trading settlements at Penang, Malacca and 
Singapore. The earliest was established on Penang Island in 1786, when Capt. 
Francis Light obtained for the East India Company a grant of the island from 
the Sultan of Kedah; in 1800 Province Wellesley on the mainland was added. 
Until 1806 the settlement was governed by Superintendents and Lieutenant- 
Governors under the Presidency of Bengal. In 1806 Penang was made a 
Presidency of equal rank with Madras and Bombay. 

Malacca, which had been occupied by the Portuguese from 1511 and then by 
the Dutch from 1641, came into British hands in 1795 during the Napoleonic 
Wars, but was returned to the Dutch by the Convention of London of 1814. 
It was finally ceded to Britain (in exchange for the East India Company’s 
settlement at Bencoolen on the west coast of Sumatra) by the Anglo-Dutch 
Treaty of London of 17th March 1824. 

It was the temporary loss of Malacca and the transfer back to the Dutch of 
Java in 1814 which caused Stamford Raffles to found a trading post on the 
sparsely inhabited island of Singapore as a rival to Malacca. In return for support 
for his claim to the disputed throne, the Temenggong of Johore signed a Treaty 
in 1819 granting Raffles permission to establish a settlement, and in 1823 the 
island of Singapore was transferred to Britain. As a free port, Singapore at once 
began its phenomenal development as a centre of entrepot trade. From 1819 to 
1823 Singapore was subordinate to the East India Company’s settlement at 
Bencoolen but in the latter year it was placed under the Presidency of Bengal. 

In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were incorporated with Penang to form the 
Straits Settlements. The seat of Government remained at Penang until 1832 
when it was transferred to Singapore. With the reorganization of the government 
of Bengal and the creation of the office of Governor-General of India on 22nd 
April 1834 the Straits Settlements came under the direct control of the Governor- 
General. On the same day the ‘United Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies’ officially became “The East India Company’ and it 
was ordered that their exclusive trading with China and the tea trade were to 
cease. Act 29 & 30 Vict. cap. 115 of 1866 provided for the separation of the 
Straits Settlements, comprising Prince of Wales Island (Penang), the island of 
Singapore, the town of Malacca, and their dependencies, from Indian control 
and by virtue of an Order in Council dated 28th December 1866 the Straits 
Settlements became a Crown Colony in 1867. The extension of British authority 
into the peninsula was hastened by unsettled conditions in the Malay States 
which had deteriorated in some cases into civil war. In 1873 the new 
Governor of the Straits Settlements went out with authority for more active 
intervention. The first result was the Treaty of Pangkor with Perak in 1874, 
and in the next decade there followed agreements with Selangor, with the 
States of Negri Sembilan and with Pahang. In 1909 Siam transferred to 
Britain her rights in Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu by the Treaty of 
Bangkok. In 1910 agreements were concluded with Kelantan and Trengganu 
(the latter amended in 1919); in 1914 with Johore; in 1923 with Kedah, and in 
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1930 with Perlis. All these treaties were similar in their main features. The Malay 
States agreed to accept British protection and to have no dealings with foreign 
powers except through Britain, and were in turn guaranteed protection 
against attack by foreign powers; to each State there was appointed, as Resident 
or Adviser, a British Officer whose advice the Rulers agreed to follow in all 
matters except those of the Muslim religion or Malay custom. The foundations 
of good government and friendly relations laid by such early Residents as Sir 
Hugh Low and Sir Frank Swettenham made possible the great economic develop- 
ment of this century, when European and Chinese capital built up the rubber and 
tin industries and made of the Malay Peninsula one of the most prosperous 
territories in the Commonwealth. On Ist July 1896 Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang became a Federation (the Federated Malay States) with 
a Resident-General as chief executive officer, and a system of centralised 
government was inaugurated. This system lasted in varying forms until 1932, 
when there was a measure of decentralisation by which legislative powers were 
to some extent restored to the States and the authority of the Rulers and Residents 
was reinforced. The Federated Malay States, being Protected States, did not 
form part of the Colony of the Straits Settlements, but the Governor of the 
Colony was concurrently the High Commissioner of the Federated Malay 
States. The remaining five Malay States did not join the Federation and were 
hence known as the Unfederated Malay States. In addition to Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore, the Straits Settlements included the mainland opposite Penang 
Island, known as Province Wellesley (ceded in 1796), the Dindings, including 
Pangkor Island, ceded by the Treaty of Pangkor in 1874 and returned to Perak 
in 1935, Labuan in what is now Sabah (from 1905) and the Indian Ocean islands 
of Christmas Island and Cocos (Keeling) Islands (from 1882 and 1888 respec- 
tively). 

In December 1941 progress and prosperity of all the territories which now 
form part of Malaysia were interrupted by the Japanese invasion and subsequent 
occupation, which lasted until the unconditional surrender of the Japanese and 
the British re-occupation in 1945. In September a British Military Administration 
was established in Malaya and Singapore. This was followed by the publication 
in January 1946 of a British Government White Paper setting out proposals for 
a Malayan Union which would unite Malaya, including the four Federated 
Malay States, the five Unfederated Malay States and the Settlements of Penang 
and Malacca, but excluding Singapore, Labuan, Christmas Island and the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands, under a Governor and a strong unitary government. Because 
of opposition throughout the country, principally by the Malays organised 
under Dato Onn’s leadership in the United Malays National Organisation, the 
Malayan Union, which was established on Ist April 1946, was soon abandoned. 
In its place the Federation of Malaya Agreement, which was concluded in 
January 1948, created the Federation of Malaya consisting of the same territories 
as the Malayan Union. 

An attempt by Dato Onn in 1951 to widen the membership of the U.M.N.O. 
in the Federation of Malaya by admitting members of other races led to his 
displacement as President of the party by Tunku Abdul Rahman, who became the 
Chief Minister of the first elected government in 1955, and led the negotiations 
with the British which culminated in the attainment of independence by the 
Federation of Malaya in 1957. 

The Emergency in Malaya. During the Japanese occupation, the Malayan Com- 
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munist Party had carried on guerrilla warfare in the jungle, and had been able to 
build up a powerful organisation and to collect quantities of arms and equipment. 
These arms and equipment were not given up after the defeat of the Japanese. 
In June 1948, after a period of legal and semi-legal activity, the Party decided to 
resort to armed terrorism, and a State of Emergency was declared by the Fede- 
ration Government. The communist terrorists failed, however, to disrupt the 
economy of the country, and the Federation’s armed forces and police, assisted 
by overseas Commonwealth forces from Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
and elsewhere, gradually eliminated them, with the result that the Federation 
Government was able to declare the Emergency officially over on 31st July 1960. 
By that time virtually the sole remaining communist terrorists on Malayan 
soil were a few scattered bands in the neighbourhood of the Thai border. 


Sabah 

The earliest artefacts so far discovered in Sabah date from the mesolithic 
period about 8,000 years ago. Later neolithic tools have been found in relative 
abundance and are kept as charms by the Dusuns and Bajaus of the Kota Belud 
district. Fragments of Ming, Sung and other pottery indicate that there was 
trade with China from the seventh century onward. 

Early in the fifteenth century the Sultan of Brunei was the overlord of most of 
Sabah but the Sultan of Sulu may have exercised the rights of suzerainty over 
some of the northern parts. The area was visited by the Portuguese, the Spaniards 
and by the Dutch, who eventually became the most important European nation 
in the East Indies. The British first visited Borneo in 1609. The Sultan of Sulu 
later ceded to the East India Company all the territory obtained from the Sultan 
of Brunei and shortly afterwards the Company opened a trading station in 
Balembangan Island. This settlement existed from 1773 until 1775 and from 
1803 to 1804. Although the Dutch never occupied the whole of the island, 
European intervention weakened the power of the Sultan of Brunei, and there 
was much lawlessness and piracy. After the founding of Singapore, British 
interest in North Borneo revived, mainly because of the need to protect the trade 
routes from the pirates. Sir James Brooke established himself in Sarawak and in 
1847 the island of Labuan was ceded to Britain by the Sultan of Brunel. 
In 1872 the Labuan Trading Company was established in Sandakan; and 
in 1878 the Sultan of Sulu again ceded his territory in north Borneo in perpetuity 
to Mr (later Sir Alfred) Dent and his associates, who also obtained certain areas 
from the Sultan of Brunei. In 1881 a Company was formed and was granted a 
Royal Charter. In 1882 the British North Borneo (Chartered) Company was 
formed and took over all the sovereign and territorial rights ceded by the original 
grants, and proceded to organise the administration of the territory. The 
territory of the Company was subsequently extended by further grants from the 
Sultan of Brunei, and, by agreement, was made a British Protectorate in 1888, 
remaining, however, under the administration of the Company until January 
1942, when it fell to the Japanese. Labuan was put under the jurisdiction of the 
Company in 1890 but was removed from that jurisdiction in 1905 and transferred 
to the Straits Settlements. The British North Borneo Company was the last of the 
Chartered Companies to administer British territory. When British North Borneo 
was liberated by the Australians who landed in June 1945 it was first placed 
under Military Administration, but on 15th July 1946 it became a Crown Colony. 
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Labuan was also incorporated in the new colony to form the Colony of North 
Borneo. 


Sarawak 


Archaeological excavations in the Niah Caves, in the Fourth Division, have 
produced artefacts dating from the Middle Palaeolithic period of about 40— 
50,000 B.c. Other sites have produced ceramics and stone and metal objects 
dating from the first millenium of this era; but few objects which can be dated 
from between A.D. 1450 to modern times have been discovered. 

When the ships of Magellan reached Brunei in 1521, after the death of their 
leader in the Philippines, they found a rich and powerful Brunei Sultanate con- 
trolling most of Borneo including what is now Sarawak. Islam had reached this 
Sultanate in the previous century. But the history of Sarawak as an integral 
state began in 1839, when the Malays and Land Dyaks of the southern province 
of Brunei were in revolt against the Sultan of Brunei. James Brooke intervened 
in this dispute and brought about a settlement, being rewarded for his services 
by being installed in 1841 as Rajah of the territory from Cape Datu to the 
Samarahan River. Thereafter Rajah Brooke devoted himself to the suppression 
of piracy and head-hunting, often with the assistance of ships of the Royal Navy. 
Sarawak was recognised as an independent state by the United States of America 
in 1850 and by Britain in 1864. In 1861 the territory was enlarged by the cession 
by the Sultan of Brunei of all rivers and lands from the Sadong River to 
Kidurong Point. 

At his death in 1868 Sir James Brooke bequeathed to his nephew and successor 
Charles Brooke a country paternally governed with a solid foundation of 
mutual trust and affection between ruler and ruled. In 1882 the frontier was 
advanced beyond the Baram River; in 1885 the valley of the Trusan River was 
ceded; and in 1890 the Limbang River was annexed at the request of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1905 the Lawas River area was purchased from the British North 
Borneo Company, with the consent of the British Government. British pro- 
tection was accorded to Sarawak in 1888. 


The third Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, succeeded his father in 1917 and 
progress continued in all spheres. In 1941, the centenary year of Brooke rule, 
the state was in a sound economic position with large reserves. To celebrate the 
centenary, the Rajah enacted a new constitution, and set his people on the first 
stage of the road to democratic government. 


During the Japanese occupation social services and communications were 
neglected; education ceased; health precautions were ignored; sickness and 
malnutrition spread throughout the country. After the surrender of Japan the 
Australian forces entered Kuching on the 11th September 1945 and Sarawak 
was for seven months under a British Military Administration, which began the 
rehabilitation of the country. On 15th April 1946 the Rajah resumed the adminis- 
tration; but it was evident to him that greater resources and more technical and 
scientific experience were needed to restore to Sarawak her former prosperity, 
and he therefore decided to hand over the country to the British Crown. A Bill 
for this purpose was introduced into the Council Negri in May 1946 and passed 
by a small majority. By an Order in Council the State became a British Colony 
on Ist July 1946. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Under the Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948, between the British Crown 
and the Rulers of the nine Malay States, the Federation of Malaya, comprising 
the nine Malay States of Johore, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Selangor, Perak, 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu and the two British Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca, was constituted on the Ist February 1948. The Agreement, 
as from time to time amended, provided for an Executive Council presided over 
by the High Commissioner, and for a Legislative Council presided over by a 
Speaker with a majority of elected members. Because of the outbreak of the 
communist terrorism in 1948, it was not practicable to hold the first Federal 
Elections until the 27th July 1955. These were based on the principle of universal 
adult franchise for all Federal citizens on a common electoral roll. The Alliance 
Party, formed by the combination of the United Malays National Organisation, 
the Malayan Chinese Association and the Malayan Indian Congress, won 51 out 
of 52 elective seats. In each of the Malay States there was a State Executive 
Council and a Council of State, which was the legislative body, and in the two 
Settlements a Settlement Executive Council and a Settlement Council. Elections 
to these Councils were held also in 1955, the elected members, together with un- 
official members, being in a majority in each Council. In all of them the over- 
whelming majority of elected seats were held by members of the Alliance 
Party. 

At a Conference held in London in January/February 1956, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the British Government, of the Rulers of the Malay States 
and of the elected Government of the Federation, agreement was reached 
on certain changes in the Constitution of the Federation and also on the appoint- 
ment of an independent Constitutional Commission to make recommendations 
for the constitution of the Federation of Malaya after independence, which was 
to be achieved, if possible, by the 31st August 1957. The Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Reid and including three members from other 
Commonwealth countries, began work on Malaya in July 1956. A further 
conference held in London in May 1957 broadly accepted the recommendations 
in the Commission’s report. Thereafter steps were taken to bring the new 
Constitution into effect on the 31st August 1957, on which day the Federation 
of Malaya gained independence. The Federation was, with the agreement 
of the other Members, recognised as a Member of the Commonwealth. The 
Queen relinquished sovereignty of the two former Settlements of Penang and 
Malacca, each of which became a State on a parity with the other nine States. 


THE MALAYSIA ARRANGEMENTS 


The idea of a political association between the Federation of Malaya, Singa- 
pore and the British territories in Borneo (the Colonies of North Borneo and 
Sarawak and the Protected State of Brunei) had been mooted for some years. It 
was not, however, until 1961 that it became a practicable proposition when in 
May the Prime Minister of the Federation of Malaya, in a public speech, spoke 
favourably about the possibility of such an association. His proposals were 
welcomed by the British Government. In November the Malayan Government 
reached an agreement with the Government of Singapore on the broad terms for 
their countries’ merger. Soon afterwards, following talks in London, the British 
and Malayan Prime Ministers issued on 22nd November a joint statement to the 
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effect that they had agreed that Malaysia was a desirable aim but that before 
coming to a decision it would be necessary to ascertain the views of the people 
of North Borneo and Sarawak. A joint Anglo-Malayan Commission was to be 
set up to ascertain these views and to make recommendations; and the views of 
the Sultan of Brunei were sought. 

The Commission, under Lord Cobbold’s chairmanship, spent two months 
travelling widely throughout the two territories and made careful enquiries 
amongst all sections of the population, interviewing not only large numbers of 
individuals but also many associations and organisations of all types. The 
Commission’s report concluded that a substantial majority of the people in both 
territories were in favour of Malaysia in principle, given suitable conditions and 
safeguards, that it was in the interests of both territories to join, and that an 
early decision to proceed with Malaysia was essential. 

On Ist August 1962 the British and Malayan Governments announced their 
acceptance of the Cobbold Report and their agreement in principle to the arrange- 
ments for Malaysia coming into force by 31st August 1963. The detailed constitu- 
tional arrangements, including safeguards for the special interests of North 
Borneo and Sarawak, were to be drawn up by an Inter-Governmental Committee, 
with representatives of the Governments of Britain, Malaya, North Borneo and 
Sarawak. under the chairmanship of Lord Lansdowne (Minister of State at the 
Colonial Office). The Committee was charged with the task of working out the 
detailed terms under which North Borneo and Sarawak would join Malaysia. 
The British and Malayan Governments informed the Sultan of Brunei of their 
agreement and made it clear that their Governments would welcome the in- 
clusion of the State of Brunei in Malaysia. 

In September 1962 a referendum was held in Singapore resulting in a decisive 
majority in favour of accepting the broad terms agreed in 1961 for merger with 
the Federation of Malaya. In the same month the general concept of joining 
Malaysia was debated by the legislatures of Sarawak and North Borneo and both 
passed resolutions (unanimously in the case of North Borneo: without dissentient 
vote in Sarawak) welcoming the decision in principle to establish Malaysia by 
3lst August 1963 provided that their interests could be safeguarded. The 
Legislative Council of Brunei had previously also adopted a Resolution sup- 
porting Brunei’s entry in principle, but negotiations between the Brunei Govern- 
ment and the Malayan Government on this were broken off temporarily by a 
revolt which broke out in Brunei on 8th December. They were resumed later in 
1963 but agreement did not prove possible. 

The detailed proposals made by the Lansdowne Committee were approved in 
February by the Legislatures of North Borneo and Sarawak which had unofficial 
majorities. In London on 9th July 1963 Britain, the Federation of Malaya, 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Singapore signed the Malaysia Agreement. In 
accordance with this Agreement, Britain would relinquish sovereignty over the 
Colonies of North Borneo and Sarawak and the State of Singapore, and these 
would thereupon be federated with the existing States of the Federation of 
Malaya as the States of Sabah, Sarawak and Singapore, the federation thereafter 
being called Malaysia. The Agreement also provided that the federation of the 
new States would be in accordance with draft constitutional instruments 
annexed to the Agreement, of which the principal ones were new constitutions 
for Singapore, Sabah and Sarawak (Sabah being the new name for North Borneo) 
and a draft Bill to be enacted by the Malayan Parliament amending the con- 
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stitution of the Federation of Malaya. In another annex, Annex J, were set out 
the terms of an agreement between the Federation of Malaya and Singapore on 
common market and financial arrangements, providing infer alia for the pro- 
gressive establishment of a common market within Malaysia for local 
manufactures for local consumption. A Malaysia Act, providing for the 
relinquishment of sovereignty, was passed by the British Parliament in July 
1963; the Federation of Malaya enacted its legislation during August; and an 
Order in Council containing the constitutions of Sabah, Sarawak and Singapore 
was made on 29th August. 

However, at a Meeting held in Manila from 30th July to 6th August, the 
Presidents of Indonesia and of the Philippines and the Prime Minister of Malaya 
agreed to invite the Secretary-General of the United Nations Organization to 
send working teams to North Borneo and Sarawak to ascertain, in the light of 
the United Nations Resolution on Self-Determination, whether the people of 
North Borneo and Sarawak wished to join Malaysia. To enable this enquiry 
to be carried out, the date of the coming into force of the Malaysia arrangements 
was postponed from 31st August until 16th September. The Secretary-General 
said that a sizeable majority of the peoples of each territory wished to join. 

On 7th August 1965 the Prime Ministers of Malaysia and Singapore concluded 
an agreement on the separation of Singapore from Malaysia as an independent 
sovereign state from 9th August. On 9th August the Malaysian Parliament 
passed the Constitution and Malaysia (Singapore Amendment) Act, 1965, 
providing for Singapore to become independent on that date. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution is to be found in the original constitution for Malaya as set 
out in the Schedule to the Federation of Malaya Independence Order in Council 
1957 as subsequently amended, in particular by the Malayan Malaysia Act, 
1963. A consolidated version of the Constitution compiled in the Attorney- 
General’s Chambers, Kuala Lumpur, was published in May 1964. 

The Head of the State is the Yang di-Pertuan Agong who is elected for a period 
of five years from among their own number by the nine hereditary Malay Rulers 
of West Malaysia. These nine Rulers also elect, in similar manner, a Timbalan 
Yang di-Pertuan Agong (Deputy Supreme Head of State). 

There is a Conference of Rulers consisting of the nine Malay Rulers already 
mentioned, the Governors of Malacca, Penang and Sarawak and the Yang 
di-Pertua Negara of Sabah. The Conference of Rulers has the power to elect 
the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and the Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong, and to 
agree or disagree the extension of any religious acts, observances or ceremonies 
(except in Sabah and Sarawak), to consent or withhold consent to any law and 
to make, or give advice on, certain appointments; but only the nine Malay 
Rulers attend those Meetings of the Conference which deal with matters directly 
relating to Their Royal Highness the Rulers themselves (including the election 
of the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong). 

There is a federal form of government with a bi-cameral legislature, residual 
legislative power resting with the States. The Malaysian Parliament consists of 
the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and two Houses of Parliament (Majlis), known as 
the Senate (Dewan Negara) and the House of Representatives (Dewan Ra’ayat). 
The Senate consists of 58 Members of whom 2 are elected by the Legislative 
Assembly of each State and 32 are nominated by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong. 
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The House of Representatives consists of 144 Members, 104 being from, 
West Malaysia, 16 from Sabah and 24 from Sarawak. Of these Members 
those from West Malaysia are directly elected. Those from East Malaysia are 
ultimately also to be directly elected but they are as an interim measure elected 
indirectly by the Legislative Assemblies of the States. The term of office of mem- 
bers of the Senate is six years and is not affected by the dissolution of Parliament. 
The maximum life of the House of Representatives is five years. Bills have to be 
passed by both Houses and assented to by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong. A bill may 
originate in either House, with the exception of a money bill which may not be 
introduced in the Senate. A money bill, which has been passed by the House 
of Representatives and which the Senate fails to pass without amendment 
within a month, is presented to the Yang di-Pertuan Agong for his assent 
unless the House of Representatives otherwise directs. The Senate has the power 
to hold up for one year a bill which is not a money bill and which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

The Yang di-Pertuan Agong appoints as Prime Minister a member of the 
House of Representatives, who, in his judgment, is likely to command the con- 
fidence of the majority of the members of that House. On the advice of the Prime 
Minister he appoints other Ministers from among the members of either House 
of Parliament. Every member of the Cabinet has the right to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of either House of Parliament, but may not vote in the House of which 
he is not a member. The Yang di-Pertuan Agong exercises his functions generally 
in accordance with the advice of Ministers. Cases in which he may act at his dis- 
cretion include the appointment of a Prime Minister and the withholding of 
consent to a request for the dissolution of Parliament. 

The Malaysian Constitution can only be altered by a two-thirds majority in 
each of the two Houses of Parliament. 

Islam is the religion of Malaysia, but the Constitution provides that other 
religions may be practised in peace and harmony. The Ruler is the Head of the 
Muslim religion in his State. In States not having a ruler the Yang di-Pertuan 
Agong holds that position. 

The judicial power is vested in two High Courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction 
and status, namely:— 

The High Court in West Malaysia, with its principal Registry in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

The High Court in East Malaysia with its principal Registry in Kuching. 

There is also a Federal Court, with its principal Registry in Kuala Lumpur, 
which is the Court of Appeal from the High Courts or a Judge of the High 
Courts and also has certain original and consultative jurisdiction. In particular 
the Federal Court has jurisdiction to determine whether any law made by 
Parliament or a State Legislature is invalid as being ultra vires, and to determine 
disputes between States or between the Central Government and a State. 

Judges are appointed by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong on the advice of the 
Prime Minister after consulting the Conference of Rulers, but before tendering 
his advice, the Prime Minister is required to consult the Lord President of the 
Federal Court, and, in certain cases, the Chief Justices of the High Courts and 
the Chief Ministers of the East Malaysia States. 

There is a Judicial and Legal Service Commission whose jurisdiction extends 
to all members of the judicial and legal service. There is also a Public Services 
Commission. 
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The National Language is Malay; but until 1967, and thereafter until Parlia- 
ment otherwise provides, English may be used in both Houses of Parliament and 
in the State Legislative Assemblies and for all official purposes. No Act of 
Parliament terminating the use of English by Members from East Malaysia in 
either House of Parliament or the use of English for official purposes in East 
Malaysia shall come into operation until after ten years after Malaysia Day. 


HISTORICAL LisT OF MINISTRIES 
Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj, KOM, CH, 3]lst August 1957 to 16th April 1959 
Tun Abdul Razak bin Dato Hussein, sMN, 16th April 1959 to 19th August 1959 
Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj, KOM, CH, from 19th August 1959 


GOVERNMENT 
The composition of the House of Representatives is as follows :— 
Government es as an se aie 121 seats 
comprising 


Malaya Alliance Party sg xi 89 
Sabah Alliance Party 55 ie 16 
Sarawak Alliance Party... as 16 

Opposition - a ae su we 23 seats 

comprising 

Pan-Malayan Islamic Party 
Labour Party of Malaya 
People’s Progressive Party 
United Democratic Party .. 
Democratic Action Party .. 
Sarawak National Party... 
Sarawak United People’s Party 


The 104 members from West Malaysia were elected at a general election held 
on 25th April 1964. The 24 Sarawak and 16 Sabah members were elected by the 
Legislatures of the two States on, respectively, 14th April and 28th April 1964. 

The composition of the Senate (with two nominated seats vacant) is as 
follows :— 
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Malayan Alliance Party... sc 20 
Sabah Alliance Party ih a 2 
Sarawak Alliance Party... i 2 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party ist 2 
Nominated .. sie 30 


The nominated Senators include three ‘fon Sarawak and one from Sabah. 


HEAD OF STATE 
(Yang di-Pertuan Agong) 
His Majesty Tuanku Sultan Ismail Nasiruddin Shah ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Zainal 
Abidin, DMN, DK, SPMT, DK (Kelantan), DK (Selangor) 
(The full name and style of His Majesty’s Consort is Her Majesty the Raja Permaisuri 
Agong, Tuanku Intan Zaharah binte Al-Marhum Tengku Sri Setia Raja, pk, the Tengku 
Ampuan Besar of Trengganu.) 


Deputy HEAD OF STATE 
(Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong) 
His Royal Highness Sultan Abdul Halim Muadzam Shah ibni Al-Marhum Sultan 
Badlishah, DMN, KOM 
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MINISTRY 
Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

The Hon. Yang Teramat Mulia Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj, KOM, CH 
Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Defence, Minister of National and Rural Development: 
The Hon. Tun Abdul Razak bin Hussein Al-Haj, sMN 
Minister of Home Affairs and Minister of Justice: 

The Hon. Tun Dr Ismail bin Dato Haji Abdul Rahman. ssM. PMN 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. Enche Tan Siew Sin, 5p 
Minister of Works. Posts and Telecommunications 
The Hon. Tan Sri V. T. Sambanthan epMN 
Minister of Transport: The Hon. Tan Sri Haji Sardon bin Haji Jubir pMN 
Minister without Portfolio: The Hon. Tan Sri Ong Yoke Lin PMN 
Minister of Health: The Hon. Enche Bahaman bin Samsudin 
Minister of Education: The Hon. Enche Mohamed Khir Johari 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: The Hon. Dr Lim Swee Aun sp 
Minister of Social Welfare Services: 

The Hon. Tuan Haji Abdul Hamid Khan bin Haji Sakhawat Ali Khan JMN, JP 
Minister of Local Government and Housing: The Hon. Enche Khaw Kai Boh, Psk 
Minister for Sarawak Affairs: 

The Hon. Tan Sri Temenggong Jugah anak Barieng, PMN, PDK 
Minister for Sabah Atfairs and Minister of Civil Defence: 

The Hon. Tun Mustapha bin Datu Harun SsMN, PDK 
Minister of Labour: The Hon. Enche V. Manickavasagam, JMN, PJK 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting and Minister of Culture, Youth and Sports: 
The Hon. Enche Senu bin Abdul Rahman 
Minister of Agriculture and Co-operatives: 

The Hon. Tuan Haji Mohamed Ghazali bin Jawi 
Minister of Lands and Mines: The Hon. Enche Abdul Rahman bin Ya’akob 


ASSISTANT MINISTERS 
Ministry of Finance: The Hon. Dr Ng Kam Poh sp 
Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sports: 
The Hon. Dato Eneku Muhsein bin Abdul Kadir, DPMT, JMN, PJK 
Ministry of Education: The Hon. Enche Lee Siok Yew 
Ministry of National and Rural Development: The Hon. Enche Sulaiman bin Bulon 


THE SENATE (Dewan Negara) 


President: The Hon. Dato Haji Abdul Rahman bin Mohamed Yasin, SPMJ, PIS, JP 
Clerk to the Senate: Enche Ahmad bin Abdullah 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES (Dewan Ra’ayat) 
Speaker: The Hon. Dato C. M. Yusuf bin Sheikh Abdul Rahman, spmp, JP 
Clerk to the House: Tuan Haji Shamsuddin bin Haji Mohamed Sidin 


THE JUDICIARY 
THE FEDERAL COURT 
Lord President of the Federal Court: 
The Hon. Tan Sri Syed Sheh Barakbah Al-Haj, PMN, DPMK, PSB 
Federal Judges: The Hon. Dato Justice H. T. Ong, ppmMs: The Hon. Mr Justice Tan Ah Tah 
Registrar of the Federal Court: Enche Hamzah bin Dato Abu Samah 


THE HIGH Court IN West MALAYSIA 


Chief Justice of the High Court in West Malaysia: 
The Hon. Dato Asmi bin Haji Mohamed DPMK, PSB, PJK 


Judges: 
The Hon. Dato Justice Ismail Khan, DMK, The Hon. Mr Justice Raja Azlan Shah 
PPT, BKT The Hon. Mr Justice H. S. Ong 
The Hon. Mr Justice M. Suffian, JMN, SMB The Hon. Dato Justice S. M. Yong, psp, 
(Brune) JMN, SMS, JP 
The Hon. Mr Justice S. S. Gill The Hon. Mr Justice Wan Suleiman bin 
The Hon. Mr Justice Ali bin Hassan, Sn, Pawan Teh 
(Brunei) The Hon. Mr Justice Chang Min Tat 
The Hon. Dato Justice Abdul Aziz bin) The Hon. Mr Justice Pawan Ahmad bin 
Mohamed Zain, DJMK, PMK, PJK lbrahim Rashid 


The Hon. Tan Sri Justice S. Chelvasingam 
MacIntyre, PMN 


Registrar of the High Court in West Malaysia: Enche Hamzah bin Dato Abu Samah 
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THe HiGH Court tn East MALAYSIA 
Chief Justice of the High Court in East Malaysia: The Hon. Dato P. E. H. Pike, gc 


Judges: 


The Hon. Mr Justice E. R. Harley 
The Hon. Mr Justice Lee Hun Hoe 


The Hon. Mr Justice J. W. William 
The Hon. Mr Justice W. J. Silke 


Registrar of the High Court in East Malaysia: Colonel H. Drury 


FEDERAL MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Prime MINISTER'S DEPARTMENT 

Permanent Secretary and Secretary to the 
Cabinet: Tan Sri Abdul Jamil bin Abdul 
Rais, PMN, PJK 

Principal Establishment Officer: Tan Sri 
Tunku Mohamed bin Tunku 
Burhanuddin, PMN, PNBS, PPT 

Federal Secretary (in Kuching): Abu Hassan 
bin Abdullah 

Deputy Secretary (Malaysia Affairs Division): 
Mohamed Ghazalli bin Dato Sir Mahmud 

Deputy Secretary (Economic Planning Unit): 
Thong Yaw Hong, JMN 

Deputy Principal Establishment Officer: 
Dato Hasi Syed Hashim bin Abdullah, 
JMN, PIS 

Deputy Federal Secretary (in Jesselton): 
Abdul Aziz bin Ismail, AMN, PIS, PJK 

Auditor General: S. Kandiah, KMN (acting) 

Director of Audit, Sabah: P. P. Wise 

Director of Audit, Sarawak: R. M. P. 
Pollard (acting) 

Director of National Archives: Abu Kassim 
bin Haji Mohamed 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
CO-OPERATIVES 
Permanent Secretary: Dato Haji Syed 
Hashim bin Abdullah, PNBS, JMN, PIS 
Director of Agriculture: Mohamed bin Jamil 
Director of Drainage and Irrigation: Ow- 
Yang Hong Chiew, JMN 
Director of Fisheries: Soong Min Kong, 
JMN 
Director of Veterinary Services: Johari bin 
Haji Mohd. Daud, PysB 
Chairman, Federal Agricultural Marketing 
Authority: Hanafiah bin Hussein, AMN 
Commissioner for Co-operative Devclop- 
ment: Ahmed bin Mohamed Yunus 
Deputy Commissioner for Co-operative 
velopment, Sarawak: Francis Liew 
Fook Loy. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: Raja Mohar bin Raja 
Badiozaman, JMN 
Deputy Secretary : Nasaruddin bin Mohamed 
Chairman, Tariff Advisory Board: Sujak bin 
Rahiman 


MINISTRY OF CULTURE, YOUTH AND 
SPORTS 


Permanent Secretary: Zainal Abidin bin 
Endot 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: Tan Sri Abdul Kadir 
bin Shamsuddin, PSM, JMN 


Deputy Sccretaries: Ramli bin Abdul Hamid 
aA Mohammed Zin bin Haji Abdu 
adi 
Director of National Service: Ibrahim bin 
Majid 
Controller of Manpower: Mohamed bin 


awi 

Chief of the Armed Forces Staff: General 
Tan Sri Tunku Osman binTunku Mohamed 
Jewa, PMN 

Chief of the Gencral Staff: Lieutenant 
General Tan Sri Abdul Hamid bin Bidin, 
PSM, DPMK, JMN, PMP, PJK 

Chief of the Air Staff: Air Commodore 
A.M S. Steedman, CBE, DFC, RAF 

Chief of Naval Staft: Commodore A. N. 
Dollard, Dsc, RAN 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary (acting): Dato Syed 
Zahiruddin bin Syed Hassan, DPMP, JMN, 
PJK 
Deputy Secretary: Enche Mohamed Yusof 
Adviser: 


bin Haji Ismail 

Chief Education Haji 
Hamdan bin Sheikh Tahir 

Director of Education, Sabah: J. E. Ambrose 

Director of Education, Sarawak: Kum Boo 


Tuan 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: Tan Sri Muhammad 
Ghazali bin Shafie, PMN, PDK 
Deputy Secretaries: Hussein bin Osman, 
3sM; Zakaria bin Haji Mohd. Ali 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Permanent Secretary: Tan Sri Mohd. Sharif 
bin Abu Abdul Samad, PMN, PPT, BSJ 
Deputy Secretary: Abu Bakar Samad bin 
Mohd. Noor, JMN 

Controller of Supply: Abdullah bin Ayub 

Governor, Bank Negara: Tan Sri Ismail bin 
Haji Mohd. Ali, PMN 

Manager, Employees Provident Fund: Lee 
Siew Mong 

Comptroller-General of Income Tax: L. A. 


Vartey 

Comptroller of Inland Revenue: R. A. Kerr 
Peterson, OBE, MC 

Controller General of Customs and Excise: 
Wan Hamzah bin Haji Wan Mohamed 
KMN 

Accountant-General: D. Mortimer, JMN 

Commissioner of Inland Revenue, Sabah: 
A. A. Iles (acting) 

Commissioner of Inland Revenue, Sarawak: 
Ho Swee Kim 

Regional Controller of Trade and Customs, 
Sabah: Lok Kin Jong (acting) 
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Regional Controller of Trade and Customs, 
Sarawak: Rakawi bin Nur (acting) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary and Director of Medical 
Services: Tan Sri (Dr) Mohamed Din bin 
Ahmed, PMN 
Deputy Secretary: Abdul Aziz bin Mohamed 
Director of Medical Services, Sarawak: 
Dr R. Dickie 


MINIsTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: Dato Nik Daud bin 
Haji Nik Mat, SPMK, JMN 


Deputy Secretary: Megat Mahmud bin 
Haji Megat Ismail 
Inspector General of Police: Tan Sri 


Mohamed Salleh bin Ismail, PMN, PJK 

Deputy Inspector General and Commissioner 
of Police, West Malavsia: Tan Sri Hussain 
bin Haji Mohamed Sidek, PSM, JMN, PJK 

Commissioner of Police, Sabah: D. B. 
Goodsir, OBE, AMN, PIS 

Commissioner of Police, Sarawak: Dato 
R. T. M. Henry, PNBS, PJK 

Commissioner of Prisons: Dato Murad bin 
Ahmad, JMN, DIMK, PJK 

Commissioner of the Federal Capital: Tuan 
Haji Ismail bin Panjang Aris, JMN, PJK 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 

Permanent Secretary: Junid bin Haji Abdul 
Rahim 

Director-General of Information and Broad- 
casting: Tuan Syed Zainal Abidin bin 
Hussein, JMN, PIS 

Director of Broadcasting: Dol bin Ramli, 
JMN 

Director of Television: Ow Kheng Law, AMN 

Controller of Broadcasting, Sabah: Suhaimi 
bin Haji Amin (acting) 

Director of Broadcasting, Sarawak: 
Mohammed Salleh Askor 

State Information Officer, Sarawak: Dato 
A. R. G. Morrison, PNBS 

Information Officer, Sabah: T. F. Willie 
(acting) 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 

Permanent Secretary: Tunku Mustapha bin 
Tunku Besar Burhanuddin, JMN, JSM, 
PPT, PPM 

Attorney-General: Tan Sri Abdul Kadir bin 
Yusof, PMN, PJK 

Solicitor-General: Mohamed Salleh bin 
Abas, JMN, SMT 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Secretary: Yeap Kee Aik, JMN 
Commissioner for Labour: S. Kumar 
Commissioner for Industrial Relations: F. 
Tambou, JMN 
Commissioner for Labour, Sabah: Yu Lai 
Chi (acting) 
Commissioner for Labour, Sarawak: Foo 
Teck Yen (acting) 
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MINISTRY OF LANDS AND MINES 
Permanent Secretary: Mahyuddin bin Haji 


Mohd. Zain 
Lands: Haji Abdul 


Commissioner of 
Rahman bin Mohd. Salleh, AMN 

Chief Conservator of Forests: Abdul Majid 

bin Haji Shahid 


Director of Geological Survey: W. D. 
of Gcological 


Proctor 

Director East 
Malaysia: P. Collenette 

Chief Inspector of Mines: Mohd. Salleh bin 
Abdul Majid 

Surveyor-General: Tuan Haji Mohd. Yatim 
bin Yahya. 


Survey, 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING 


Permanent Secretary: Dato Lokman bin 
Yusof, DPMS, JMN, PJK 

Deputy Secretary: N. Jagatheesan, ISM, PKT 

Commissioner of Local Government: Senawi 
bin Haji Zainuddin 

Commissioner of Town 


and Country 
Planning: F. Watkinson 


MINISTRY OF NATIONAL AND RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Permanent Secretary: Ma’arof bin Sheikh 
Ahmad, JMN 

Deputy Secretary (Adult Education): Ahmed 
bin Abdul Rahim 

Deputy Secretary (Development): Sa’ad bin 
Walad 

Colombo Plan Adviser on Development: 
C. G. Ferguson, CBE, MC, JMN, PJK 

Chairman, Majlis Amanah Ra’ayat (MARA): 
Dato Abdul Rahman bin Musa, sPpmT, PIS 

Chairman, Federal Land Development 
Authority: Tan Sri Taib bin Haji Andak, 
PMN 

Chairman, Bank Bumiputra: Mohd. Raslan 
bin Dato Muda Abdullah 


MINISTRY OF SABAH AFFAIRS AND 
Civit DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: (Vacant) 


Commissioner of Civil Defence: Duleep 
Singh. 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 

Permanent Secretary and Director of 
Welfare Services: Dato Haji Anjang Saith 
bin Haji Abbas 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


Permanent Secretary: Raja Azam bin Raja 
Kamarulzaman, JMN, PJK, PPT 

Commissioner of Road Transport: Jelani bin 
Kupah 

Director of Meteorological Services: Ho 
Tong Yuen 

Director of Marine, West Malaysia: Captain 
J. Groves (acting) 

Director of Marine, Sabah: A. H. Masterton- 
Smith 

Director of Marine, Sarawak: S. K. Young 

Director of Civil Aviation, West Malaysia: 
C. H. Moreira 
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Director of Civil Aviation, East Malaysia: 
S. H. Nicholson 
General Manager, Malayan Railways: Tan 
Sri Ahmad bin Perang, PMN 
Cuan: Malaysian Airways: Young Pung 
ow 


MINISTRY OF WORKS, Posts AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


pepnaten Secretary: Ja’afar bin Mohd. 


aha 

Director of Public Works: Tuan Haji Yusuf 
bin Haji Ibrahim 

Director-General of Telecommunications: 
Chew Kam Pok, JMN 

Postmaster General: Mohd. Ibrahim bin 
Varshay 

General Manager, National Electricity 
Board: Raja Zainal bin Raja Sulaiman, 
JMN, JP 
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Regional Director of Posts and Telecom- 
munications (East Malaysia): R. 
Kirkwood, CBE | 


PuBLic SERVICES COMMISSION 
Chairman: Tan Sri (Dr) Haji Abdul Aziz bin 
Haji Abdul Majid, PMN, DPMK, PJK 
Deputy Chairman: Othman bin Mohamed, 
JMN, PJK 
Secretary: Mohamed Ismail bin Abdul 
Latiff, JMN, PJK . 
LEGAL SERVICES COMMISSION 
Chairman: Tan Sri (Dr) Haji Abdul Aziz bin 
Haji Abdul Majid, PMN, DPMK, DJK 


ELECTION COMMISSION 


Chairman: Dato Dr Haji Mustapha Albakri 
Hji bin Haassan, SPMP, PJK 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION | 


MALAYSIAN HIGH COMMISSIONERS IN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: Tan SriSyed Sheh bin Syed Abdullah 
Shahabuddin, PMN; Canada: Tan Sri Ong 
Yoke Lin, PMN (resident in Washington); 
Australia: Enche Mohamed bin Baba; New 
Zealand: Enche Mohamed bin _ Baba 
(resident in Canberra); India: Enche Zaiton 
Ibrahim bin Ahmad; Pakistan: (not yet 
announced); Ceylon: Enche Bahadun bin 
Haji Hassan; Ghana: Tunku Ja’afar ibni 
Al-Marhum Tuanku Abdul Rahman (resi- 
dent in Lagos); Nigeria: Tunku Ja’afar ibni 
Al-Marhum Tuanku Abdul Rahman; Singa- 

pore: Dato Jamal bin Abdul Latiff, MN 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN MALAYSIA 

Britain: Sir Michael Walker, KCMG; 
Canada: B. C. Butler; Australia: A. J. 
Eastman, CBE; New Zealand: R. H. Wade; 
India: Shri M. K. Kidwai; Pakistan: Zafoor 
Islam; Ceylon: M. M. Maharoof; Singapore: 
Lien Ying Chow. 


MALAYSIAN REPRESENTATION IN 
NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Belgium (Ambassador) (resident in Paris); 
Burma (Ambassador); Eire (Ambassador) 
(resident in London); Ethiopia (Chargé 
d'Affaires); France (Ambassador); Germany 
(Federal Republic) (Ambassador); Italy 
(Chargé d’Affaires); Japan (Ambassador); 
Jordan (Ambassador) (resident in Jedda); 
Korea (Ambassador); Kuwait (Ambassador 
(resident in Jedda); Laos (Amba ade 
(resident in Bangkok); Lebanon (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Cairo); Morocco (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Cairo) (Chargé d’Affaires) ; 
Nepal (Ambassador) (resident in New 
Delhi); Netherlands (Ambassador) ; 
Philippines (Ambassador); Saudi Arabia 
(Ambassador); Sudan (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Cairo); Switzerland (Ambassador) 
(resident in Paris); Thailand (Ambassador), 
(Consul at Songkhla); United Arab Republic 
(Ambassador); United Nations (Permanent 
Representative); United States (Ambas- 
sador); Vietnam (Chargé d’Affaires). 


THE STATES OF MALAYSIA 


Each State has its own constitution, which must be compatible with the 
constitution of Malaysia. The constitutions of all the States are similar. In the 
East Malaysia States there are certain differences in nomenclature, and these 
are also mentioned in the articles on those States. 

In each of the States there is a Head of State. In nine of the States of West 
Malaysia (those nine which were originally the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States) the Head of State is a Malay Ruler. The Malay Rulers are either 
chosen or succeed to their position in accordance with the custom of the 
particular State. In other States the Head of State is appointed by the Yang 
di-Pertuan Agong acting in his discretion but after consultation with the Chief 
Minister of the State. In Sarawak and Sabah the Heads of State are, respectively, 
the Governor and the Yang di-Pertua Negara. They hold office for four years. 

The executive authority in a State is vested in the Head of the State but he is 
advised by an Executive Council (Cabinet in Sabah and Supreme Council in 
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Sarawak) in the exercise of his functions. The Executive Council consists of a 
Chief Minister (Mentri Besar) who is a Member of the State Legislative Assembly 
and who is likely to command the confidence of the majority of the Members 
of that Assembly; not more than eight or less than four other Members (in the 
case of Sarawak the number of other Members is fixed at five), appointed by the 
Head of State from among the Members of the Assembly on the advice of the 
Chief Minister and usually three ex officio Members. Portfolios may be allotted 
to members of the Supreme Council in Sarawak or Cabinet in Sabah as 
‘ministers’. The Head of State is required to act in accordance with the advice 
of the Executive Council (or Cabinet or Supreme Council) except in certain 
matters. These exceptions include the appointment of the Chief Minister and the 
withholding of consent to a request for the dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly. A Malay Ruler may also act otherwise than in accordance with the 
advice of the Executive Council in matters which fall within his purview as 
Head of the Muslim Religion or relate to the customs of the Malays. 

The Legislature of the State consists of the Head of State and one House, 
known as the Legislative Assembly (in Sarawak the Council Negri). The Legisla- 
tive Assembly (Dewan Negri) consists of a Speaker, ex officio Members, elected 
Members and Members nominated by the Head of State. The maximum life of 
the Assembly is five years. 

The distribution of legislative powers between the Central Government and the 
States is set out in a Federal List, a State List and a Concurrent List. Any matter 
not enumerated in any of the Lists falls to the States. The main subjects in the 
Federal List are external affairs, defence, internal security, civil and criminal 
law, citizenship, finance, commerce and industry, shipping, communications, 
education, health and labour. The most important general State subject is land. 
Other matters which are federal subjects, such as religion, language, immigration 
and citizenship, are subject to special constitutional safeguards in their appli- 
cation to Sabah and Sarawak. The Malaysian Parliament may make laws with 
respect to any matters in the State List for the purpose of promoting uniformity 
of the laws of two or more States, and may legislate on any State subject if so 
requested by the Legislative Assembly of the State. 

Each of the States of West Malaysia receives from the Federal Government 
an annual capitation grant at the rate of M$15 per person for the first 50,000 
persons, M$10 for the next 200,000 and M $4 per person for the remainder. Each 
State also receives a State road grant. Sources of revenue assigned to the States 
include revenue from land, mines and forests, from certain licences, court fees and 
receipts from land sales of State property. In the case of Sabah and Sarawak 
sufficient revenues are secured to them to meet the cost of State services at the 
level existing immediately before joining Malaysia and to provide for their 
reasonable expansion. Consequently certain revenues additional to those 
assigned to the States of West Malaysia are assigned to the two East Malaysia 
States, such as customs duties on petroleum products, timber and minerals, and 
revenue from State sales taxes and port dues. In the case of Sabah 30 per cent of 
all other customs revenue is assigned for as long as responsibility is retained by 
the State for medical and health expenditure. In addition to these assignments, a 
number of different grants from federal funds are made to the two East 
Malaysia States. These grants are to be subject to review. 

: The Malaysian Parliament may, by a simple majority, admit other States to the 
ederation. 
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JOHORE 


The most southerly State of West Malaysia, Johore, is separated from Singapore 
by the Straits of Johore which are crossed by a causeway carrying a road and 
railway. Its area is about 7,500 square miles and at the 1957 Census its population 
was 926,850 (Malays 444,618, Chinese 392,568, Indian 70,948, others 18,716). 
The capital is Johore Bahru. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows:— 

Alliance Party... sig se oe 32 

Others ate he at ne kee nil 


Ruler: His Royal Highness Sultan Ismail ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan ibrahim, DMN, DK, SMN, 8PMJ, SPMK, DK (Brunei) 
Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Tan Sri Haji Hassan bin Haji Yunos, PMN, SPMJ (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Dato Abdul Rahman bin Ja’afar, DPM), PIs 


KEDAH 


This State lies on the north-west coast of West Malaysia and includes the 
Langkawi group of islands. It has a common frontier with Thailand and was 
subject to Thai suzerainty from 1511-1909 when an Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
transferred suzerainty from Thailand to Britain. The total area is 3,660 square 
miles. Its population at the 1957 Census was 701,964 (Malays 475,563, Chinese 
144,057, Indians 67,094, others 15,250 mainly Thais). The capital is Alor Star. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly elected in April 1964 is 
as follows :— 
Alliance Party... ” ea be 24 
Others a ; : i nil 


Ruler: His Royal Highness Sultan Abdul I Halim sdoah Shah ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Badlishah, DMN, KOM 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Tan Sri Syed Omar bin Syed Abdullah Shahabudin, | 
PMN, JP (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Dato Shuib bin Osman, DPMK 


KELANTAN 


This State lies in the north-east of West Malaysia bordered on the north by 
Thailand. Its total area is about 5,700 square miles. Its population at the 1957 
Census was 505,522 (Malays 463,118, Chinese 27,861, Indians 5,665, others 
7,878 mainly Thais). The capital is Kota Bharu. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Pan-Malayan Islamic Party... ae 21 

Alliance Party... 9 


Ruler: His Royal Highness Sultan Yahya ‘Peas ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Ibrahim, DK, 8MN, SPMK, SJMK, DMN, DK (Brunei) 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Mohamed Asri bin Haji Muda, DPMK (PMIP) 
State Secretary: Dato Wira Jaya Dato Hashim bin Haji Mohd, s)mk, PMK 
MALACCA 
This State lies on the west coast of West Malaysia bounded to the north by Negri 
Sembilan and to the east by Johore. It was one of the two former British Straits 
Settlements which were incorporated in the former Federation of Malaya. Its area 
is 640 square miles. Its population at the 1957 Census was 291,211 (Malays 
143,128, Chinese 120,759, Indians 23,266, others 4,058). The capital is Malacca. 
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The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 
Alliance Party .. _- ae ne 18 
Socialist Front .. b sue 2 


Governor: His Excellency Tun Haji Abdul Malek bin Yusuf, sMN 


Chief Minister: Abdul Ghafar bin Baba (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Idris bin Mohamed Zabidin 


NEGRI SEMBILAN 

This State also lies on the west coast of West Malaysia and is bordered to the 
north by Selangor and to the south by Malacca and Johore. Its total area is about 
2,500 square miles and its population at the 1957 Census was 364,524 (Malays 
151,408, Chinese 150,055, Indians 54,399, others 8,662). The capital and seat of 
government is Seremban but the principal Royal Palace is at Sri Menanti about 
25 miles to the east. In Negri Sembilan (which is in itself a confederation of six 
states) the Ruler is elected from the male issue of the Royal Family. 

The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 

Alliance Party .. she ag 24 


Others + nil 


Ruler: His Royal Highness the Yang di-Pertuan Besar, Tuanku Munawir ibni Al-Marhum 
Tuanku Abdul Rahman, DMN, SMN, DK (Brunei), SPMB (Brunei) 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Dr Mohamed Said bin Mohamed (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Mansor bin Zeinal 


PAHANG 

This is the largest State in West Malaysia. It has a coastline of 130 miles on the 
east coast. Its area is about 13,800 square miles. Its population at the 1957 
Census was 313,058 (Malays 179,088, Chinese 108,226, Indians 21,838, others 
3,906). The seat of Government is Kuantan on the east coast but the Sultan’s 
residence is at Pekan, about 20 miles to the south. 

The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 

Alliance Party... 5 at bee 24 


Others - ate nil 
Ruler: His Royal Highness Sultan “Abu Bakar Riayatuddin Almuadzam Shah ibni 
Al-Marhum Almutasim Billah Sultan Abdullah, DMN, DK (Brunei) 
Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Yahya bin Mohamed Seh (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Ismail bin Ibrahim 


PENANG 

This consists of the Island of Penang and Province Wellesley on the mainland 
of West Malaysia. It was one of the British Straits Settlements which were 
incorporated in the former Federation of Malaya. Its area is 388 square miles. 
Its population at the 1957 Census was 572,100 (Malays 165,092, Chinese 327,240, 
Indians 69,035, others 10,733). 

The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 


Alliance Party... sik is 18 
United Democratic Party be oe 4 
Socialist Front... ae : : 2 


Governor: His Excellency Raja Tun Uda AI- Haj bin Raja Muhammad, SMN 
Chief Minister: Tan Sri Wong Pow Nee, PMN (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Dato Ismail bin Mohd. Jamil 
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PERAK 

This State, lying on the west coast to the north of Selangor and to the south 
of Kedah and the Thai border, has some of the richest tin deposits in West 
Malaysia, particularly in the Kinta district. Its total area is 8,000 square miles. 
Its population at the 1957 Census was 1,221,446 (Malays 484,530, Chinese 
539,334, Indians 178,623, others 18,959). The capital of the State is Ipoh but the 
seat of the Ruler is Kuala Kangsar about 30 miles to the north-west. 

The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 


Alliance Party... sg ce 35 
People’s Progressive Party is - 5 


Ruler: His Royal Highness Sultan Idris Al-Mutawakil Alallahi Shah ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Iskandar Shah Kadasallah, DMN, DK, SPMP 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Ahmad bin Said, sPMP, AMN, JP (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Raja Mokhtar bin Kaja Yaacob 


PERLIS 
This is the smallest State in Malaysia. It lies in the north-west tip of the country 
bounded by the sea, Thailand and Kedah. Its total area is 316 square miles. 
Its population at the 1957 Census was 90,885 (Malays 71,272, Chinese 15,771, 
Indians 1,539, others 2,303). The capital is Kangar. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 


Alliance Party... buss Ges 11 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party sc - 1 


Ruler: His Royal Highness Raja Syed Putra ibni Al-Marhum Syed Hassan Jamalullail, DMN, 
SMN, DK (Brunei) 
Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Tan Sri Sheikh Ahmad bin Mohamed Hashim, 
PMN, PJK, JP (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Abdul Rahman bin Haji Abbas, smp 


SABAH 

Formerly known as North Borneo, Sabah became a State of Malaysia on 
16th September 1963. The name Sabah is an old one, but apparently was origin- 
ally the name for only the northern part of the area, being commonly used for the 
whole only after the beginning of the British occupation. The State, which 
includes the whole northern portion of the island of Borneo and also the island 
of Labuan, is largely covered by tropical jungle and contains the highest 
mountain in the region, Mount Kinabalu (13,455 feet). The most extensive plain 
is that on the east coast irrigated by the Kinabatangan River. In the interior are 
the Keningau and Tambunan plains which are traversed by the Pelangan River. 
The Keningau plain consists of wide stretches of grassland while Tambunan 
maintains a large rice-producing population. Labuan, 35 square miles in area, 
lies six miles off the coast and has an excellent harbour. 

Sabah is divided into four Residencies: Sandakan, Tawau, Interior and West 
Coast. The capital is Jesselton. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

At first the Colony of North Borneo was administered by the Governor with 
the aid of an Advisory Council, but Executive and Legislative Councils were 
established in October 1950. 
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During 1960 the Royal {nstructions and Orders in Council were amended to 
provide for an unofficial majority in the Legislative Council and in 1961 they 
were further amended to provide an increased unofficial majority. 

Elections to District Councils and Town Boards under a franchise of universal 
adult suffrage subject to a residence qualification took place between December 
1962 and May 1963. These Councils formed the basis of an electoral college 
system which in July 1963 elected the eighteen unofficial Members of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

With the establishment of Malaysia, a Head of State, the Yang di-Pertua 
Negara, was appointed. There is a State Cabinet which is headed by a Chief 
Minister and has up to eight members. The State Cabinet is collectively respon- 
sible to the Legislative Assembly which comprises 32 elected members and up to 
six members nominated by the Yang di-Pertua Negara. 


GOVERNMENT 
In the May 1964 elcctions, all 32 members elected by the electoral college 
were from the Sabah Alliance Party. The state of the parties is:— 


United Sabah National Organisation (USNO) . : se 15 
United Pasok-Momogun Kadazon ee (UPKO) Ee 12 
Sabah Chinese Association (SCA) ak ae 9 
Sabah Indian Congress (SIC) in - i ee ees 1 


HEAD OF STATE 
The Yang di-Pertua Negara: H.E. Dato Pengiran Ahmad Raffae 


CABINET 


Chief Minister: The Hon. Enche Peter Lo 
cpu Chicf Minister: The Hon. Dato G. S. Sundang, PDK 
Minister of Local Government: The Hon. Dato Pang Tet Tsung, PDK 
Minister of Communications and Works: The Hon. Dato Khoo Stak Chiew, PDK 
Minister of Social Welfare: The Hon. Dato Mohd. Yassim bin Haji Hashim, PDK 
Minister of Health: The Hon. Enche Richard Yap 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries: The Hon. Enche Mohd. Said bin Keruak 
Minister for Natural Resources: The Hon. Enche T. Jayasuriya 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. Enche Harris bin Mohd. Sallch 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. Tuan Haji Kassim bin Haji Hashim 
Clerk: F. C. Neubronner 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CHIEF MINISTER'S OFFICE MinistRY OF HEALTH 
State Secretary: J. B. Dusing Permanent Secretary: Chin Su Bin 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S OFFICE Director of Medical Services: Dr. D. M. 
Attorney-General: Dato W. K. H. Jones, Cameron 


PDK 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE Loc NME 
Permanent Secretary: W. Lim MINISTRY OF AL GOVER ne 


Accountant-General: James Voon Kyam Permanent Secretary: Albert Watson 
Kiun, ADK 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


FISHERIES ; 
permanent Secretary: Mohd. Kassim Bin Pisadanigi epee ba pat a oe nee a 
thman 1G. LE; Carso ; 
Director of Agriculture: R. Smith oe A el and Surveys: B. A 
MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 
ORKS 
Permanent Secretary: Stephen Lee Tsu MINIsTRY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Thia Permanent Secretary: B. Shim 
Director of Public Works: A. Bignell Commissioner of Welfare: J. R. Rutherford 
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SARAWAK 

Sarawak became a State of Malaysia on 16th September 1963. The State con- 
sists of a coastal strip 450 miles long and varies from 40 to 120 miles wide. The 
State is divided into three main zones, firstly an alluvial and coastal plain in which 
isolated mountains and mountain groups rise to 2,000 feet or more; then rolling 
country of yellow, sandy clay intersected by ranges of mountains; and finally 
a mountainous area in the interior. The Rejang and Sarawak Rivers are navigable 
for ocean-going ships for 170 and 22 miles respectively. For administrative 
purposes, the State is divided into five Divisions, known as the First, Second, 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Division. The capital is Kuching. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1941, to celebrate the centenary of Brooke rule, His Highness the Rajah 
decided to grant a constitution which would give to the people of Sarawak a 
say in their own government. Although the Japanese invasion followed almost 
immediately, the new constitution was introduced when Sarawak became a 
Crown Colony in 1946, and a Supreme Council (Executive) and a Council Negri 
(Legislative) were set up. 

A new constitution was granted in 1956 and came into force on Ist April 1957. 
This provided for a reformed legislature of forty-five Members of whom twenty- 
four were to be elected, fourteen to be ex officio Members, four were to be 
nominated by the Governor, and three were to be Standing Members for life. 
The Supreme Council was to consist of three ex officio Members, two Nominated 
Members and five Elected Members. 

Orders in Council made in 1962 and 1963 provided for the Supreme Council 
to consist of a Chief Minister, three ex officio Members and five Members 
appointed on the advice of the Chief Minister from among the Members of the 
Council Negri, and for the Council Negri to consist of a Speaker, three ex officio 
Members, thirty-six elected Members and not more than three Nominated 
Members and one Standing Member. The latter seat was abolished in Septem- 
ber 1963, on the establishment of Malaysia. 

In May and June 1963 direct elections were held to the District and Muni- 
cipal Councils, which in turn elected representatives to the five Divisional 
Councils. The latter in July 1963 acted as electoral colleges for the Council Negri. 


GOVERNMENT 
The composition of the Council Negri is as follows :— 


Sarawak Alliance Party... ee a 25 seats 
Sarawak National Party... 5% 
Sarawak United sia sles (SUPP) . 6 ,, 
Machinda.. ae x 
Independents of 2 6 
Nominated members 3 


The Sarawak Alliance Party form the Gisccatnnt: 


HEAD oF STATE 
Governor: H.E. Tun Abang Haji Openg bin Abang Sapi’ce, sMN, PNBS 


Supreme Councit (CABINET) 
Chief Minister: The Hon. Penghulu Tawi anak Sli 
Minister for on and Forests: The Hon. Abdul Taib bin Mahmud 
Minister for Lands and Mineral Resources: The Hon. Penghulu Francis Umpau anak Empam 
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Minister for Agriculture: The Hon. Tajang Laing 
Minister for Communications and Works: The Hon. Dato Teo Kui Seng 
Minister for Local Government: The Hon. Abang Haji Abdul Rahim bin Abang Haji Moasili 
Ministers of State: 
The Hon. Awang Hipni bin Pengiran Annu; The Hon. Ling Beng Siong 
Clerk to the Supreme Council: Luke Lee 


CouNCIL NEGRI 


Speaker: The Hon. Dato Dr M. Sockalingam, PNBS, Oss 
Clerk: Mazlan bin Hamdan 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CHIEF MINISTER'S OFFICE MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 
State Sccretary: Gerunsin Lembat Works 
Establishment Officer: J. A. Williams Permanent Secretary: D. L. Bruen 
Director of Public Works: J. J. Howard 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S OFFICE MINISTRY OF LANDS AND 
Attorney-General: Tan Chiaw Thong (acting) MINERAL RESOURCES 


Permanent Secretary: W. C. B. Wilson 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE Director of Lands and Surveys: E. W. 


State Financial Secretary: T’en Kuen Foh Pawrence 
Accountant-Gencral: H. M. J. Underhay, MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

OBE Permanent Secretary: J. Woods 

MINISTRY OF SOCIAL WELFARE, YOUTH 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND CULTURE 
AND FORESTRY Permanent Secretary: J. Woods 
Permanent Secretary: W. C. B. Wilson Director, Borneo Literature Bureau: D. E. 
Director of Agriculture: R. O. Williams Pearce 
Conservator of Forests: R. Smeathers Curator, Sarawak Museum: Benedict Sandin 
SELANGOR 


This west coast State of West Malaysia is bounded on the north by Perak, on the 
east by Pahang and on the south by Negri Sembilan. Its area is 3,160 square 
miles. Its population at the 1957 Census was 1,012,929 (Malays 291,411, Chinese 
488,657, Indians 201,048, others 31,813). The State capital is Kuala Lumpur, 
which is also the capital of Malaysia. The seat of the Ruler is Klang, 25 miles 
to the west. The State contains Malaysia’s port at Port Swettenham. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Alliance Party... ae - x 25 

Socialist Front... oe . 5% 3 


Ruler: His Royal Highness Sultan Salahuddin AGaui Aziz Shah ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Hisammuddin Alam Shan Al-Haj, DMN, DK, SPMS, DK (Brunei) 
Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Harun bin Idris SMS (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Mohd. Shamsuddin bin Mohd. Ya’acob 
TRENGGANU 
This State lies on the east coast of West Malaysia bordered to the north by 
Kelantan and to the south by Pahang. Its area is about 5,000 square miles. Its 
population at the 1957 Census was 278,269 (Malays 256,246, Chinese 18,228, 
Indians 2,731, others 1,064). The capital is Kuala Trengganu. The Sultan of 
Trengganu is the present Yang-di Pertuan Agong. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Alliance Party .. ae es 21 

Pan-Malayan Islamic Party is es 3 


Regent: Yang Teramat Mulia Tengku Mahmud ibni Sultan Ismail Nasaruddin Shah 
Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Tan Sri lake bin Mohamed, PMN, SPMT, PPT 
(Alliance 
State Secretary: Dato Bendang Setia Ibrahim bin Mohd. Salleh, p3K 
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MALAYSIAN TITLES, ORDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS 


A detailed list of Malaysian titles, orders, decorations and medals may be found 
in the Commonwealth Relations Office Year Book, 1966. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 


through it to the sea, is situated on the west coast of Africa on the shores 

of the Gulf of Guinea and lies between 4° and 14° N. latitude and 2° 
and 15° E. longitude. It is bounded on the west by Dahomey, on the north by 
Niger and on the east by the Republic of Cameroun. It includes part of Lake 
Chad on the north-east. The total area is 356,669 square miles. It is 650 miles’ 
from the coast to the farthest point on the northern border and its greatest 
width is 700 miles. It is not a mountainous country, the only high ground is the 
plateau area near Jos and along the eastern border. There is one other navigable 
river of importance, apart from the Niger, the River Benue. There are two well- 
marked seasons, the rains lasting from April to October, and the dry season from 
November to March. Temperatures at the coast seldom rise above 32° C (90° F) 
but the humidity is high. Farther north the climate is drier and the temperature 
range greater, the extremes being 43° C (110° F) and 10° C (50° F) although it is 
occasionally lower in certain areas. 

Nigeria is the most populous state in Africa. At the time of the 1952-53 census 
the population stood at 30,417,000. The census held in late 1963 recorded a 
total population of 55,654,000. The constitution is now under review but at 
present the country is still a federation consisting of four regions, Northern, 
Western, Eastern and Mid-Western, each having its own Regional Government 
with capitals in Kaduna, Ibadan, Enugu and Benin respectively. The main tribal 
groups are Fulani, Hausa, Yoruba and Ibo. The non-African population does 
not exceed 30,000. The principal languages in Nigeria are English, Hausa, 
Yoruba and Ibo. Primary education is not yet universal. In 1965 there were 
2,907,745 primary pupils and 165,563 pupils in secondary schools and colleges. 

Over half the population are Muslims, these being concentrated in the north 
and west. In the east, west and mid-west there are many Christians. 

The capital of the Republic is at Lagos, on the Bight of Benin, with a popula- 
tion in 1952-53 of 272,000 but with the rapid development of the city it was 
estimated that the population had grown by late 1963 to over 675,000. Lagos 
is Federal Territory. | 

The principal seaports of the Republic are at Lagos and Port Harcourt, and 
the chief shipping lines are the Nigerian Shipping Line and Palm Lines. The two 
international airports are at Lagos and Kano. Internal air services are operated 
between these two airports and those at Ibadan, Kaduna, Jos, Yola, Maiduguri, 
Gusau, Sokoto, Calabar, Port Harcourt, Enugu and Benin. The principal airline 
is Nigeria Airways. There are 1,998 route miles of railway with 3 ft 6 in gauge. 

The Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation, an independent body, covers the 
whole of Nigeria and there is a Federal Nigerian Television Service. The North- 


N IGERIA, which takes its name from the Niger, or ‘great’, river which flows 
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ern, Eastern and Western governments run separate companies, both broadcasting 
and television. These are: the Broadcasting Company of Northern Nigeria 
(B.C.N.N.), Eastern Nigeria Broadcasting Service (E.N.B.S.), Eastern Nigeria 
Television (E.N.T.V.), Western Nigeria Broadcasting Service (W.N.B:S.), and 
Western Nigeria Television (W.N.T.V.). 

Agriculture provides about 60 per cent of the Republic’s gross domestic 
product and in addition supplies 75 per cent of her exports. The principal 
export products are oil, cocoa, palm kernels, palm oil, groundnuts, cotton, 
rubber, tin, hides and skins, and benniseed. Federal Government Revenue for 
1965 amounted to £168,800,000 and expenditure for the same year was 
£152,200,000. 

Nigeria has a six-year Development Plan for the years 1962-68 at a cost of 
£6,768 million. The most important National Development Project is the Niger 
Dam which is being built at Kainji, an island in the River Niger 630 miles from 
the coast. It will consist of a main dam some 14,000 feet long and 215 feet in 
maximum height, a power station containing four 80,000 kilowatt generators 
and foundation for eight more units, an auxiliary dam, navigation locks, a 
transmission system and attendant works and installations. The cost of the first 
stage, scheduled for completion in 1967, is £72,087,000 which includes the cost 
of the installation of the four generators. The half-way stage was reached in 
July 1966. 

The Gregorian calendar is in normal use but the Muslim calendar is sometimes 
used. The year 1967 corresponds to the Muslim year 1386/7. 

A list of Nigerian titles is given at the end of this chapter. 

Nigeria’s national day is the Ist October (Independence and Republic Day), 
which celebrates the inauguration of the Republic on Ist October 1963. 


HISTORY 


The Nigerian plateau in the area around Jos is now regarded as a focal point 
in early Nigerian history; here was a meeting point for influences from the upper 
Niger valley, where agriculture had been independently invented around 5000 
B.c., and from the civilization of Egypt. We know that the Plateau people 
practised agriculture by 3000 B.c., and it would seem that increased food supplies 
allowed the development of more complex societies which pushed their way 
southward. The Bantu, who subsequently conquered most of eastern and 
southern Africa with their iron weapons, are thought by some authorities to have 
originated on the Plateau. By 500 B.c. the remarkable Nok culture had emerged, 
controlling an area around the Plateau of some 400 square miles, a culture 
characterized by terra-cotta heads and figurines of a high technical and artistic 
standard, which reveal an agricultural people, who knew iron-working and had 
developed a specialized society. The culture lasted for some seven centuries, 
spread southwards, and influenced the art of Benin and Ife. 

Nigerian history is characterised by this pressure of northern peoples on the 
southern forest belt. The northerners exploited geographical advantages, for 
their climate allowed them to domesticate cattle and horses and grow cotton and 
cereals, so that textiles, leather-working and smithing were able to develop. In 
the southern tropical forest agriculture depended on root crops and palm 
products until the later entry of Indonesian and American crops. The north was 
also in contact with Egypt and North Africa, so that strong political state 
systems, often based on the concept of divine kingship, emerged early in the 
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Christian era. Two main systems emerged in the north. In the area around 
Lake Chad the shadowy Zaghawa kingdom had by the eleventh century become 
the Kanem-Bornu empire, the Bornu section of which later became a separate 
state. The Hausa Bokwoi dominated the area further west as a loose confedera- 
tion of several states which probably originated at different times between 
100 a.D. and the tenth century. These states dominated the politics of the north 
until the nineteenth century. Both states were profoundly, though never com- 
pletely, influenced by Islam, brought in by desert traders and later by Fulani 
immigrants. Both developed extensive foreign trade across the Sahara in leather 
goods, salt, cloth, slaves and gold. They were intermittently torn by internal 
civil wars, they fought each other, were invaded from outside (parts of Hausaland 
were forced to submit to the Songhai empire in the sixteenth century) and 
menaced by the Jukun state, centred upon Ibi on the River Benue, during the 
sixteenth century. 

As yet little is known of events in the south in mediaeval times. Of the Ibo, the 
dominant linguistic group in the Eastern Region, we knowlittle beyond shadowy 
legends indicating struggles with invaders from north and west. Though without 
centralized monarchical institutions, the Ibo survived and multiplied, developing 
agriculture to support a dense population which by the eighteenth century 
became a magnet for slave traders. Rather more is known of the Yoruba, the 
predominant group in the Western Region. Their cultural history originated in 
the founding before 1000 a.p. of Ife, still the spiritual centre of Yorubaland, 
despite the fact that its political control was eclipsed in the fourteenth century 
by Oyo, which was in turn displaced by Ibadan and Abeokuta in the nineteenth 
century. The origins of Benin are also connected with Ife, and the claim of both 
upon the attention of historians lies in their magnificent sculpture, now regarded 
by some authorities as a major contribution to mankind’s artistic spirit; its 
humanism and naturalism reflects a highly developed and sophisticated society. 
The bronze sculptures demonstrate great technical aptitude by the mastery of 
the complicated lost ‘wax’ process of casting. 

Contact with Europe began in the fifteenth century with the Portuguese, and 
at first this contact seemed likely to have profound results, for it brought mis- 
sionaries to Benin, who introduced the art of writing, and made converts among 
the royal family. Benin’s territory expanded when the lucrative spice trade 
allowed her to purchase firearms, and, after the discovery of America, new plants 
revolutionized the diet of all the forest peoples. But by the seventeenth century 
the Portuguese began to lose interest, developing the richer trade of the Indian 
Ocean. Moreover, with the development of plantations in America and the 
West Indies, the demand for slaves from West Africa rapidly began to over- 
shadow all other activities. The effects of the slave trade were overwhelmingly 
negative, for it could easily be developed from existing forms of slavery, using 
African middlemen. It needed no technical innovations, and as the slaves were 
bought from coastal states without the buyers penetrating inland there was 
very little external influence of new ideas. The firearms which were exchanged 
for the slaves strengthened and made aggressive the southern states; Benin 
expanded from Lagos to Bonny, and her influence on the Niger was felt as far 
north as Onitsha; and Oyo fought her Yoruba brothers to carve a way to the sea. 

In this trade Britain had by the eighteenth century secured the major share, yet 
this had resulted in no colonial activity in Nigeria. Paradoxically it was the 
movement in Britain against the slave trade which began to involve the British in 
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Nigerian affairs. In 1807 the slave trade was made illegal for British subjects, the 
Royal Navy began to patrol the coast, and the Sierra Leone colony became the 
resettlement area for slaves liberated at sea, the majority of whom were Nigerians. 
The anti-slavery groups, however, were sceptical of blockade, and pressed 
instead for the development of missionary work and ‘legitimate commerce’ to 
check the trade at its source in the interior. At the same time the rise of the 
British chemical and soap industries created a demand for palm oil and other 
vegetable oils capable of providing a substitute traffic. Missionaries settled in 
Abeokuta in the 1840s to begin a ‘sunrise within the tropics’ through ‘the Bible 
and the Plough’. Africans liberated at sea from the slave ships played a major 
role in this process. Samuel Adjai Crowther, a liberated Yoruba, accompanied 
the British Niger Expedition of 1841, later returning to found a chain of Anglican 
missions on the Niger, staffed entircly by liberated Africans. In 1846 he became 
the first African Bishop of the Anglican communion. Such African Christians 
may be described as the first modern Nigerian nationalists; they had a vision of 
a united Christian country, transcending tribal divisions, in the valley of the 
Niger. Crowther, though a Yoruba, worked for most of his life among the Efik, 
Ibo, Ijaw, Ibibio and Nupe people. 

Whilst missionary penetration of the Niger proceeded so did the commercial. 
After 1854, when W. B. Baikie demonstrated that quinine could reduce 
European mortality from malaria, shallow-draught trading steamboats annually 
ascended the river. 

Meanwhile events had occurred in the north profoundly affecting the history 
of modern Nigeria. In May 1804 Shehu Usuman dan Fodio, a Fulani religious 
teacher, declared a jihad or holy war upon the Hausa state of Gobir. Giving flags 
to his generals he succeeded during the next thirteen years of his life in over- 
throwing most of the Hausa rulers, replacing them with Fulani Emirs. The 
impulse of the movement was Muslim reforming zeal, and it led to the creation 
of an empire with many features of Islamic administrative character, the lasting 
value of which was proved in the subsequent history of the area. When Usuman 
died his son Bello was left as Sultan of Sokoto, with his brother Abdullahi as 
Emir of Gwandu, twin suzerains of the state. The effects of this revolution might 
well be compared to those of the Norman Conquest of England. A state-system 
was created which transcended tribal loyalties, possessing a common religious 
and judicial basis, an aristocratic lingua franca and a system of education 
through Koranic schools. Though some Hausa states, notably Gobir, resisted 
successfully, the Fulani movement spread beyond Hausaland; a new Emirate in 
Adamawa was established, Nupe conquered, the Yoruba state of Ilorin made 
Muslim, and the Yoruba capital of Oyo destroyed. The Yoruba might well have 
been crushed between the Fulani in the north and Dahomey to the west had not 
Ibadan and Abeokuta beaten them off with the help of liberated slaves and 
European weapons. 

With missionaries and traders moving into the south and up the Niger, it was 
inevitable that the British Government should become involved. British Consuls 
were appointed, and in 1861, after ten years of fitful interference in its affairs, 
Lagos was annexed partly at the behest of the Christian party in Abeokuta, who 
desired a docile and friendly port. Thereafter it was impossible to keep out of 
local politics, despite the Parliamentary Select Committee of 1865, which 
decreed no more expansion but eventual withdrawal. Further involvement arose 
on the Niger from the opposition of African middlemen to British trade in the 
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oil-producing regions, and naval expeditions on the river became annual from 
the 1860s. 

Before 1880, however, the British were reluctant to extend political control; 
the climate was still deadly to European officials, and trade and missions seemed 
to flourish without the expense of a colonial régime. After 1880 the situation 
changed rapidly with the arrival of missionaries, traders, and treaty-making 
explorers in the service of both France and Germany. The British responded with 
three methods of extending control; Lagos, ruled by the Colonial Office, ex- 
panded by treaties with Yoruba states; areas under consular rule were trans- 
formed by treaties into the Oil Rivers Protectorate in 1884; and on the Niger, 
where Sir George Goldie had amalgamated the British traders and bought out 
the French firms, his company was given a Royal Charter granting administra- 
tive powers in 1886. Renamed the Royal Niger Company it was placed under the 
somewhat sketchy control of the Foreign Office. From these bases British 
control was extended gradually in the next twenty years. The rule of the African 
middlemen in the Oil Rivers was broken by the deposition of rulers like King Jaja 
of Opopo, who opposed the penetration of British traders and missions into his 
markets. Force was used against Benin in 1897, and by the Niger Company 
against Ilorin and Nupe in the same year. The Ijebu were conquered by force in 
the 1890s, but elsewhere in Yorubaland treaties were the more usual method of 
control. A renewed period of rivalry with France resulted in the creation of much 
more direct control during the Colonial Secretaryship of Joseph Chamberlain 
(1895-1902). The frontiers were settled by agreements with France, the West 
African Frontier Force was established under Colonel (later Lord) Lugard, the 
Royal Niger Company was deprived of its administrative powers in 1900, and 
northern and eastern Nigeria placed under Colonial Office supervision. Lugard 
was made Governor of Northern Nigeria, and gradually occupied the Emirates 
militarily. Similar military moves led to the gradual conquest of the Ibo people. 

Despite this forceful assertion of control, the British rejected, where they could, 
the idea of ruling directly, and thereby destroying indigenous political institu- 
tions. ‘Indirect rule’ had been practised by both the Royal Niger Company and 
the Lagos authorities, and it was cheaper, more economical in men and less 
likely to provoke opposition than direct administration. The classic system was 
developed by Lord Lugard in the north, where the area continued to be ruled 
by the Fulani Emirs, with their systems of justice and taxation reformed of their 
more unsatisfactory characteristics and developed to suit the colonial régime. 
In Yorubaland a similar policy was attempted, especially after 1914 when 
Nigeria was united administratively into one dependency. In the west, however, 
the system was more difficult to administer for the chiefs were not feudal rulers 
and did not fit easily into the hierarchical system. Among the Ibo indirect rule 
was almost impossible, and the British resorted to the expedient of creating 
warrant chiefs, a policy which contributed to widespread rioting in the 1920s. 
Among many educated Africans indirect rule became unpopular for its emphasis 
on preserving traditional culture, excluding them from administration and the 
native courts. Probably the policy was maintained after it had served its purpose; 
yet it did protect Africans; its corollary was the British refusal to allow white 
settlement or plantations such as those demanded by Lord Leverhulme in the 
1920s. This protective element allowed economic development, especially in 
agriculture, to take place through Nigerian enterprise. Transported by a new 
network of railways, or carried in Nigerian owned lorries on a vastly extended 
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road system, a large export trade in cocoa, groundnuts, leather, cotton and 
vegetable oils developed. 

After the 1914-1918 War, part of the adjacent German colony of Kamerun 
was placed under British mandate by the League of Nations, and renamed the 
British Cameroons. It was administered as an integral part of Nigeria. On the 
formation of the United Nations, the Cameroons became a Trust territory. At a 
plebiscite held in the Northern Cameroons in November 1959 the territory 
voted to defer a decision on its own future and did not therefore achieve inde- 
pendence in 1960 as part of Northern Nigeria. The Cameroons ceased to be a 
part of Nigeria when Nigeria became independent but a plebiscite was held in 
February 1961 to decide whether the Cameroons should join Nigeria or the 
Cameroun Republic. At this second plebiscite the Northern Cameroons voted to 
become part of Nigeria and formally became part of the Federation on the 
Ist June 1961 and is now the Sardauna Province of Northern Nigeria. The 
Southern Cameroons at the same plebiscite opted to join the Republic and 
became part of the Republic of Cameroun on the Ist October 1961. 

As a result of a referendum held on 13th July 1963 a new Region known as 
Mid-Western Nigeria came into existence in August 1963. 

Nigeria adopted a republican constitution within the Commonwealth with 
effect from Ist October 1963. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

When in 1914 Northern and Southern Nigeria were amalgamated, a Nigerian 
Council, consisting of six African and thirty European members, but without 
executive or legislative authority, was set up alongside the Lagos Executive 
Council. The Governor was not bound to give effect to any Resolution of the 
Council unless he thought fit to do so. 

In 1922 a new constitution was introduced, providing for a Legislative Council 
of 46 members, of whom ten were Africans, four of these being elected. The 
Council was empowered to legislate for the Colony and for the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Nigeria, while the Governor continued to legislate by proclamation for 
the Northern Provinces. 

No further changes in the Constitution were made until 1947, when the 
‘Richards Constitution’ was introduced (so-called after the Governor, Sir 
Arthur Richards, later Lord Milverton). The objects of this Constitution were 
to promote the future unity of the country, to express its diversity and to increase 
discussion and management by Nigerians of their own affairs. A Legislative 
Council was set up for the whole of Nigeria, with 45 Members, of whom 28 were 
Africans (4 elected and 24 nominated) while the Executive Council was still 
composed mainly of official members. But the biggest change brought about by 
the 1946 Constitution was the setting up of Regional Houses of Assembly in 
Eastern, Western and Northern Nigeria, with a House of Chiefs for the Northern 
Region. These Assemblies were created for the purpose of linking the Central 
Legislative Council and the Native Authorities, and were required to consider 
and advise by resolution on any matters referred to them by the Governor. 
Executive functions were not provided for, but estimates of annual and supple- 
mentary expenditure and bills whose terms were applicable to a Region were 
placed before the Houses of Assembly. Their recommendations were considered 
by the Governor-in-Council and were placed before the Central Legislative 
Council. The importance and uniqueness of the ‘Richards Constitution’ was its 
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introduction of the policy of regionalization which has since been developed in 
successive constitutions. Provision was included in the constitution for its 
operation to be reviewed after three-year and six-year periods and to be revised 
after nine years, but in fact the constitution worked so well that before the end 
of the first three-year period discussions on a new constitution began, and this 
constitution was introduced in January 1951. 

The 1951 Constitution provided for a Council of Ministers of 18 members 
(12 African and 6 officials), a House of Representatives of 142 members (136 
Africans and 6 officials) and for a Houseof Assembly in each of the three Regions 
and a House of Chiefs in Northern and Western Nigeria. Apart from the official 
members, members of the Houses of Assembly were elected through electoral 
colleges, and members of the House of Representatives were elected by each 
Regional House of Assembly on the basis of 34 members each from Eastern and 
Western Nigeria and 68 from Northern Nigeria. Increased powers were given to 
the Regional Houses to make laws covering a restricted range of subjects, mainly 
concerned with local social services, local courts and local taxation, subject to 
reference to the Governor-in-Council. Nominations to the Central Council 
of Ministers were subject to approval by a joint council of the Regional 
Houses in the North and West and to a session of the House of Assembly 
in the East. There was equal representation for each Region in the Council of 
Ministers. 

Throughout its life of 27 months the 1951 Constitution was subject to stresses 
and strains and in March 1953 a crisis developed which made it clear that 
further constitutional revision had become necessary. 

In August 1953 delegates of all political parties met in London to consider the 
problems involved in creating a new constitution. They met again in Lagos, in 
January 1954, and on Ist October 1954 a new constitution was brought into 
operation which recognized to a limited extent the autonomy of Regional 
Governments for their internal administration and affairs. The 1954 Constitu- 
tion retained the framework of its predecessor but carried regionalization a stage 
further by declaring Nigeria a Federation. It also gave responsibilities to Nigerian 
Ministers for the formulation and execution of policy. 

At the centre, the House of Representatives was enlarged to 184 directly 
elected members, and the Council of Ministers was composed of 10 African 
Ministers and 3 ex officio Ministers. In the Eastern and Western Regions all 
ex officio representation ceased both in the Regional Executive and in the Re- 
gional House of Assembly. In the Regions, the members of the Executive Councils 
were appointed from the party having a majority in the Regional House of 
Assembly. At the centre, appointment to the Council of Ministers was on the 
basis of three members from Eastern, Northern and Western Nigeria, and one 
member from the Southern Cameroons. Nominations were made by the party 
having a majority of seats in a Region at the Federal elections. These were separ- 
ate from, and independent of, elections to the Regional House of Assembly, and 
no one could serve as a member both of a Regional and the Federal Legislature. 

The review of the 1954 Constitution, scheduled for 1956, was deferred until 
May and June 1957. The delegates, who again met in London, pressed for a 
firm date for the grant of full independence for the Federation, but in view of the 
many unresolved questions the British Government were unable to give a firm 
undertaking to this effect. An undertaking was, however, given that sympathetic 
consideration would be given to the matter after a new Federal House had 
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been elected in 1959. In the meantime it was agreed that Commissions should 
be set up to inquire into the fears of minorities, the fiscal arrangements for 
the Federation, and the delimitation of constituencies for the proposed new 
Federal House of Representatives of 320 members. It was also agreed that the 
office of Federal Prime Minister should be created: and in August 1957 the first 
Federal Prime Minister was appointed. Ex officio members disappeared from 
the Federal Council of Ministers, except for the President (the Governor- 
General). The Prime Minister formed a coalition Government of the principal 
parties in the House, and the Council was composed of the Governor-General, 
as President, the Prime Minister and 10 other Ministers. Agreement was reached 
also on the establishment of an Upper House—the Senate. 

Internal self-government was granted to the Eastern and Western Regions on 
8th August 1957, as a result of decisions taken at the 1957 Conference, and to 
Northern Nigeria on 15th March 1959, as a result of the Conference of 1958. 

In September and October 1958 the Constitutional Conference was resumed 
in London and the British Government agreed to grant independence to the 
Federation of Nigeria as from Ist October 1960, if the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be elected at the end of 1959, so requested. The Conference accepted 
the reports of the Commissions set up as a result of the 1957 Conference on the 
question of minorities and the question of the allocation of revenue, decided to 
incorporate provisions for fundamental human rights in the Constitution, and 
agreed a number of other matters, including, in particular, arrangements relating 
to the Police. Those constitutional amendments which were not actually depen- 
dent upon independence came into operation during 1958, 1959 and 1960. 

New elections to the Federal House of Representatives were held in December 
1959, At its first meeting in January 1960 the new House passed a resolution 
requesting Her Majesty’s Government to introduce the necessary legislation to 
enable Nigeria to become an independent sovereign state with effect from Ist 
October 1960, and seeking the support of Britain for Nigeria’s request that 
she should be accepted as a Member of the Commonwealth on Independence. 
The Senate endorsed the resolution a few days later. 

Further amendments to the Constitution were made in January 1960. 

At the end of the 1958 Conference the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
assumed that there would be further discussions in London in order to go over 
any detailed points outstanding in the Constitution. Such discussions were held in 
May 1960, and were attended by the Prime Minister and some Federal Ministers 
as well as the Regional Premiers with some Regional Ministers and the President 
of the Senate. A full agreement was reached on outstanding points on the 
Federal Constitution. 

At a brief further Conference in Lagos in July 1960 details of the Regional 
Constitutions were agreed. 

The Independence Act was passed by both Houses of the British Parliament 
in July 1960 and received the Royal Assent on 29th July. Accordingly the 
Federation of Nigeria achieved independence and became a Member of the 
Commonwealth on Ist October 1960. In 1963 it was decided that Nigeria should 
become a republic within the Commonwealth. The Federal Republic of Nigeria 
was duly inaugurated on Ist October 1963 with Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe as the first 
President. 
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CONSTITUTION 

The constitution of the Federation Act was passed by the Nigerian Parliament 
on 19th September 1963 and provided for a Federal Government at Lagos and 
for Regional Governments in the four regions. Certain subjects were reserved 
exclusively for the Federal Government and certain were included in a con- 
current list which could be dealt with either by the Federal or Regional 
Legislature, residual powers resting with the Regions. 

The era of the first Republic came to an end on 15th January 1966 when a 
coup d’état was staged by a small group of Army officers. The Prime Minister of 
the Federation, the Federal Minister of Finance, the Premiers of the Northern 
and Western Regions and a number of Army officers were all murdered. Major- 
General J. T. U. Aguiyi-Oronsi at the time General Officer Commanding the 
Nigerian Army was invited by members of the Federal Cabinet in Lagos to head 
a Military Government to maintain law and order and to prevent further 
bloodshed. He established a Supreme Military Council for the maintenance of 
law and order and a National Executive Council to deal with other matters and 
appointed four Army officers as Military Governors in the Regions. The office 
of President of the Federation and all political offices were suspended. The 
former Governors of the Regions were invited to serve as advisers to the Regional 
Military Governors. All political activities were banned and Study Groups were 
established to advise on the future constitution of Nigeria. 

However, before these Study Groups had reported, the Supreme Commander 
and Head of the Military Government published a Decree on 24th May abolish- 
ing the Federation and the Regions and establishing a unitary state. The 
Military Government was designated the National Military Government and 
former regions were designated Groups of Provinces, administered however, by 
the same four Military Governors. This Decree was subsequently claimed by 
the National Military Government to be a temporary measure to facilitate the 
workings of the Government. On 29th July a second coup d’état was staged, this 
time by Northern Army Officers, in which the Supreme Commander, Major- 
General Aguiyi-Ironsi and the Governor of the Western Group of Provinces, 
Lt-Col Fajuyi, were abducted and killed. Lt-Col Y. Gowon was subsequently 
invited by the majority of the surviving members of the Supreme Military 
Council to become Supreme Commander. One of his first acts was to abolish 
the unitary Decree of 24th May and to re-establish Nigeria as a Federation. 

Lt-Col Gowon has announced his intention of handing over to a civilian 
regime as soon as possible and on 12th September 1966 a Constitutional Con- 
ference began in Lagos with representatives from each of the Regions, to try to 
reach agreement on a new Constitution acceptable to all Nigerians. The Con- 
ference was adjourned in November but it was decided at a recent meeting of the 
Supreme Military Council that it should be reconvened as soon as practicable. 


HISTORICAL LIST 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
Sir James Robertson, KT, GCMG. GCVO, Ist October 1960 to 15th November 1960 
Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, 16th November 1960 to 30th September 1963 


PRESIDENT 
Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, from Ist October 1963 to 17th January 1966 


MINISTRIES 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, KBE, MP, from Ist October 1960 to 15th January 1966 
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HEAD OF THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE ARMED FORCES 
Major-General J. T. U. Aguiyi-Ironsi from 17th January 1966 to Ist August 1966 
Lt-Col. Y. Gowon, from Ist August 1966 


GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Military Government governs through a Supreme Military 
Council, responsible for the maintenance of law and order, defence, and security 
of the State, and a Federal Executive Council. 


FrDERAL MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA 


Supreme Military Council 
Lt-Col Y. Gowon 


Title 
Head of the Federal 


Federal Executive Council 
Lt-Col Y. Gowon 


Military Government 


Commodore J. E. A. Wey 
Navy 
Lt-Col Hassan Usman Katsina 


Lt-Col C. Odumegwu-Ojukwu 
Lt-Col David A. Ejoor 


Col R. A. Adebayo 


North 
Mid-West 


Police 


Deputy Inspector- 


Head of the Nigerian 
Military Governor, 


Military Governor, East 
Military Governor, 


Military Governor, West 
Inspector-General of 


Commodore J. E. A. Wey 
Lt-Col Hassan Usman Katsina 


Lt-Col C. Odumegwu-Ojukwu 
Lt-Col David A. Ejoor 


Col R. A. Adebayo 
Mr Kam Selem 


T. Omobare 


General ot Police 


Military Administrator, 


Major M. O. Johnson 


Federal Capital 


Territory 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Sir Adetokumbo Ademola, KBE, CFR 
Federal Justices (Supreme Court): 


Sir Lionel Brett 
Sir Vahe Bairamian 
C. D. Onyeama 


M. O. Ajegbo 
G. B. A. Coker 
C. Idigbe 


High Court of Lagos 
Chief Justice: J. I. C. Taylor 
Judges (High pa 


G. S. Sowemimo 

S. O. Lambo 

E. A. Caxton-Martins 
J. A. Adefarasin 


aa R. Alexander 
B. A. Adedipe 
C. Ikpenzu 
O. O. Omololu 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CABINET OFFICE 

Secretary to the Federal Military Govern- 
ment: H. A. Ejueyitchie 

Economic Adviser: Dr P. N. C. Okigbo 

Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet: M. E. P 
Udebiuwa 

Secretary, National Universitics Commis- 
sion: Dr O. Arikpo 

Chairman, Niger Dams Project: J. H. Ings 

Secretary, Federal Census Board: Mallam 
Wazin Abdu 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Sccretary: E. O. Ogbu 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: V. A. 
Adegoroye 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: G. A. Ige (acting) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: N. R. Ugo 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: C. O. Lawson 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: H. 

Harper 
Deputy Director: G. C. Okoli 
Director of Meteorological Services: N. A. 
Akingbehin, MBE 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: Alhaji Musa Daggash 
pat Permanent Secretary: Mallam A. 
Kur 


R. B. 


Nigerian Navy 
Commodore command’ Nigerian Navy: 
Commodore J. E. A. Wey 


MINISTRY FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: A. A. Ayida 
Deputy Permanent Sccretary: ime J. Ebong 
Director, Federal Fisheries Service: D. R. 
Niven 
Chief Statistician: Dr B. Ramamurti 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: S. S. Waniko 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: P. 

Anyansi 


R. O. 


MINISTRY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
Permanent Secretary: M. A. Tokumboh 
uy Permanent Secretary: B. 

unsade 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Permanent Secretary: A. A. Atta 

Deputy Permanent Secretary: (vacant) 

Accountant-General: F. B. Cardoso 

Chairman, Board of Customs and Excise: 
A. Diyan 

Chairman, Board of Inland Revenue: E. A. 
Osindero 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: B. A. Okagbue 
Chief Medical Adviser: Dr M. P. Otolorin 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: A. S. N. Egbo 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: P. C. Adiodu 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: I. A. 

emambu 
Director of Research: Dr P. N. Waughray 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Permanent Secre : T. Ali 
pair td Permanent ry: Maliam A. K. 
a 
Director, Information Division: C. E. D. 
Ekwensi 


MINISTRY OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretaries: Alhaji A. Mora and 
Mallam A. Howeidy (Special Duties (act- 
ing) and Chairman ECN) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: Mallam 
thman Ja’afar 
Director of Prisons: F. S. Giwa-Osagie 
Chief Federal Immigration Officer: E. H. 
Harrison 
Registrar of Trade Unions: D. S. Coker 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Solicitor-General of the Federation and 
Permanent Secretary: B. O. 
Deputy Solicitor-General: A. A. Adediran 
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Director of Public Prosecutions: S. D. 
Adebiyi 

Federal Administrator-General: M. N. Q. 
Sagoe 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND WELFARE 
Permanent Secretary: S. O. Koku (acting) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: U. B. Ugot 
Industrial Relations Commissioner: A. A. 

Adio- Moses 
Employment Commissioner: D. B. Adekoya 
Chief Inspector of Factories: F. Bowles 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies: O. 
Ekuma-Nkama 
Director, National Provident Fund: B. A. 
Eman Pepple 


MINISTRY OF MINES AND POWER 


Permanent Secretary: G. A. E. Longe 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: I. Akande 
Chief Inspecting Engineer: W. A. L. Thomas 


MINISTRY OF TRADE 


Permanent Secretary: I. M. Damcida 
ey Permanent Secretary: G. N. O. 
a 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
Permanent Secretaries: H. O. Omenai (and 
Chairman, Nigeria Airways) and A. E. 
Howson-Wright (acting) (Special Duties) 
(and Chairman, Nigeria Railways) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: G. A. Nwanze 
Government Coastal Agent: H. O. 
Mohammed, MBE 
noe nee Inspector of Shipping: K. J. 
illai 
Director, Inland Waterways: E. A. Aileru 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: S. O. Williams 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: R. C. 

Onyejepu 
Director of Public Works: S. B. Audifferen 
Director of Federal Surveys: R. O. Coker 


FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: Alhaji Sule Katagum, cBe 

Commissioners: Sir Samuel Manuwa, CMG, 
OBE; Malam Yusufu Jega; Dr L. O. 
Uwechia, OBE 

Secretary: Miss B. Etty-Leal, MBE 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


NIGERIAN REPRFSENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: Brigadier B. A. O. Ogundipe (High 
Commissioner); India: G. Dove-Edwin 
(High Commissioner); Pakistan: J. G. O. 
Olaitan (acting High Commissioner); Ghana: 
Isa Wali Nay Commissioner) ; Sierra Leone: 
B. C. I. Obanye (Hi Communion: 
Tanzania: S. Williams (High Commissioner) ; 
Uganda: L. O. Harriman (High Commis- 
sioner) (resident in Nairobi); Kenya: L. O. 
Harriman (High Commissioner); The Gam- 
bia: Alhaji S. Kontagora (High Commis- 
sioner) (resident in Dakar); Zambia: Chief 

O. Ejiwunmi (High Commissioner); 


Canada: Alhaji A. A. Koguna (High Com- 
missioner) (designate). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 

IN NIGERIA 
Britain: Sir David Hunt, KCMG, OBE; 
Canada: J. H. Cleveland: Australia: Dr 
J. W. E. Cumes; India: P. L. Bhandari; 
Pakistan: H. M. Ahson: Ghana: Alhaji 
Yakubu Tali; Malaysia: Tunku Ja’Afar Ibin 
Tuanku Abdul Rahman; Zambia: Matiya 
Ngalande. 


NIGERIAN REPRESENTATION IN NON- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Belgium (Ambassador); Brazil (Ambassa- 
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dor); Cameroun Republic (Ambassador); 
Chad (Chargé d’Affaires): Congo (Leopold- 
ville) (Ambassador); Dahomey (Chargé 
d’Affaires): Ethiopia (Ambassador): France 
(Ambassador): Germany (Ambassador); 
Guinea (Ambassador): Italy (Ambassador); 
Ivory Coast (Ambassador); Japan (Ambassa- 
dor); Liberia (Ambassador); Mali (Chargé 
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Republic of Ireland (Ambassador) (resident 
in London); Saudi Arabia (Ambassador) 
(resident in Khartoum); Senegal (Ambassa- 
dor); Sudan (Ambassador); Switzerland 
(Chargé d’Affaires); Togo: (Chargé 
d°Affaires); United Arab Republic (Am- 
bassador); United Nations (Permanent 
Representative); United States (Ambassa- 


d’Affaires); Niger (Chargé  d’Affaires); 


THE REGIONS 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 
Northern Nigeria accounts for over three-quarters (281,782 square miles) of 
the total area of the Republic of Nigeria and more than half its population. 
At the 1963 census the population was 29 millions, of whom three-fifths were 
Muslims. 

The official languages are Hausa and English, the former being the major 
indigenous language. Amongst the more widespread vernaculars are Fulani, 
Kanuri, Nupe, Tiv and Yoruba. Languages of the lesser tribal groups are Birom, 
Gwari, Idoma and Marghi. 

Agriculture forms the basis of the economy; the North grows almost all its 
own food and provides large quantities, particularly meat, for the rest of Nigeria. 
Principal exports are groundnuts, cotton, hides and skins, tin and columbite. 
Textile manufacturing is of growing significance, and there are three mills in 
operation. 

Kano 1s the home of numerous, mainly small, industries and is the main 
commercial centre of the North, while Zaria, Jos, Maiduguri, Sokoto and Iorin 
are, with the economic expansion of the area, of rising importance. Kaduna, the 
administrative capital, is also becoming increasingly important as an industrial 
centre. Other major cities include Katsina, Minna, Bida, Abuja and Makurdi. 


dor); U.S.S.R. (Ambassador). 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Northern House of Assembly and the House of Chiefs were set up in 1947 
to provide a link between the Native Authorities in the North and the central 
Legislative Council in Lagos. In October 1954 the territory became part of the 
Federation of Nigeria. The North attained self-government on 15th March 1959 
and final independence within the Federation of Nigeria on Ist October 1960. 
On Ist June 1961, as a result of a plebiscite, the Northern Cameroons became the 
thirteenth province (Sardauna Province) of Northern Nigeria. Following the 
coup d’état of 15th January 1966 Lt-Col. Hassan Katsina was appointed Military 
Governor of Northern Nigeria. On the promulgation of the unitary Decree of 
24th May the Region was declared to be a Group of Provinces within the 
National Republic of Nigeria. On Ist September 1966 following The Constitu- 
tion (Suspension and Modification) Decree Nigeria became once again a Federa- 
tion and Northern Nigcria reverted to its previous status as a Region. 


CONSTITUTION 

Following the suspension on 17th January 1966 of parts of the Regional 
Constitution, including provisions concerning the Premier, the Executive Council 
of Ministers and the Legislature, Northern Nigeria is now governed by a 
Military Governor appointed by the Supreme Commander of the Federal 
Military Government. He is also a member of the Supreme Military Council and 
is served in an advisory capacity by the previous Governor under the old regime. 
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EASTERN NIGERIA 


The Eastern Region covers an area of 29,484 square miles with the River Niger 
dividing it from the Western Region, and latitude 7° N. roughly forming the 
boundary with the Northern Region. To the east is the Republic of Cameroun, 
and to the south the Bight of Biafra. 

Of the total population recorded in the 1963 census of 12,389,000, the majority 
live in villages scattered throughout the Region. The principal towns are Enugu, 
the Regional capital, Onitsha, Port Harcourt, Aba, Calabar, Umuahia, 
Abakaliki, Uyo and Owerri. 

Agriculture is the basis of the economy with palm oil products as the major 
items. Other primary products are oil, rubber, coal and textiles. 

In 1929 the headquarters of the administration of the Southern Provinces 
moved from Lagos to Enugu, and in 1939, when the Southern Provinces were 
divided into the Eastern and Western Provinces, Enugu became the capital of 
the Eastern Provinces, or the Eastern Region, as it has been known since 1951. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Eastern House of Assembly was set up under the 1946 Constitution and 
gained increased powers under the 1951 Constitution. As a result of the 1954 
Constitution the territory became part of the Federation of Nigeria. Following 
the 1957 Conference, internal self-government was granted to the Eastern Region 
on 8th August 1957. Final independence within the Federation of Nigeria was 
attained on the Ist October 1960. Following the coup d‘état on 15th January 1966 
Lt-Col. C. Odumegwu-Ojukwu was appointed Military Governor of Eastern 
Nigeria. On the promulgation of the unitary Decree of 24th May the Region was 
declared to be a group of provinces within the National Republic of Nigeria. 
On Ist September 1966 following The Constitution (Suspension and Modification) 
Decree Nigeria became once again a Federation and Eastern Nigeria reverted 
to its previous status as a Region. 


CONSTITUTION 

Following the suspension on 17th January 1966 of parts of the Regional 
Constitution, including provisions concerning the Premier, the Executive Council 
of Ministers and the Legislature, Eastern Nigeria is now governed by a Military 
Governor appointed by the Supreme Commander of the Federal Military 
Government. He is also a member of the Supreme Military Council and is 
served in an advisory capacity by the previous Governor under the old regime. 


WESTERN NIGERIA 


Western Nigeria has an area of approximately 30,000 square miles. The 1963 
census gave the population of Western Nigeria as 10,300,000. The people mostly 
belong to the Yoruba tribe and are farmers. The principal products of the 
Region are cocoa, timber, rubber, kola nuts and palm oil. But there is growing 
industry; and the University of Ibadan, the University of Ife, and the four 
hundred or so senior schools are turning out an increasing number of qualified 
men and women in professions such as Law, Medicine, Engineering, Nursing, 
Journalism and Teaching. There is free primary education in the Region, in 
which there are over 6,500 primary schools, 420 grammar and secondary modern 
schools, 98 teacher training colleges, 4 trade centres and | technical college. 
Ibadan (89 miles by road from Lagos) is the capital of Western Nigeria, 
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and is the largest African city in Africa, with a population of over a million. 
Other principal towns of Western Nigeria are Abeokuta, Ife, Iwo, Ogbomosho, 
Oshogbo, and Oyo. Altogether there are twenty-five towns of over twenty 
thousand inhabitants. 

Western Nigeria obtained self-government in 1957 and became part of the 
Independent Federation of Nigeria on Ist October 1960. Following the coup 
d'état on 15th January 1966 Lt-Col. Francis A. Fajuyi was appointed Military 
Governor of Western Nigeria. On the promulgation of the unitary Decree of 
24th May 1966 the Region was declared to be a group of provinces within the 
National Republic of Nigeria. Col. R. A. Adebayo was appointed acting Military 
Governor following the disappearance of Lt-Col. Fajuyi during the second 
coup d’état at the end of July. On Ist September 1966 following The Constitution 
(Suspension and Modification) Decree Nigeria became once again a Federation 
and Western Nigeria reverted to its previous status as a Region. 


CONSTITUTION 


Following the suspension on 17th January 1966 of parts of the Regional 
Constitution, including provisions concerning the Premier, the Executive 
Council of Ministers and the Legislature, Western Nigeria is now governed by a 
Military Governor appointed by the Supreme Commander of the Federal 
Military Government. He is served in an advisory capacity by the previous 
Governor under the old regime and presides over an executive committee of 
which the other members are: 

The Commanding Officer, 3rd Battalion of the Nigerian Army, Ibadan; 
The Commissioner of Police, Western Nigeria; 

The Secretary to the Military Government and Head of the Service; 

The Permanent Secretary (Political and Administration), Office of the 
Military Governor; 

The Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Finance; 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Trade and Industry; 

The Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Local Government and Chieftaincy 
Affairs; 

The Solicitor-General and Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Justice; 

The Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Establishments and Training; 

Permanent Secretaries who are not members of the Executive Committee may 
be co-opted to attend. 


ACTING CHIEF JUSTICE 
The Hon. Mr Justice J. A. Kester 


MID-WESTERN NIGERIA 


Mid-Western Nigeria which comprises the Benin and Delta Provinces and extends 
over an area of 15,000 square miles, previously formed part of Western Nigeria. 
The 1963 census gave the population of the area as 2,500,000. The Mid-Western 
Region lies in the coastal area of Nigeria with the Bight of Benin to the south, the 
River Niger to the east, Kobba Province to the north and Ondo Province to the 
west. It is between 4° and 7° north of the equator. The people mostly belong to 
the Bini, Western Ibo, Urhobo, Isoko and Itsekiri tribes. The principal products 
are timber, rubber, oil and palm produce. Following the coup d'état on 15th 
January 1966 Lt-Col. D. A. Ejoor was appointed Military Governor of Mid- 
Western Nigeria. On the promulgation of the unitary Decree of 24th May the 
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Region was declared to be a group of provinces within the National Republic 
of Nigeria. On Ist September 1966 following The Constitution (Suspension and 
Modification) Decree Nigeria became once again a Federation and Mid-Western 
Nigeria reverted to its previous status as a Region. 


CONSTITUTION 

Following a long history of separatist political activity among the minority 
tribes in this area, the Federal House of Representatives passed in 1962, by a 
majority of 214 to 49, a Resolution calling for the establishment of a Mid- 
Western Region. Administrative machinery to conduct a referendum in the 
Benin and Delta Provinces was set up by a Constitution Referendum Act, 1962, 
which provided for the creation of the Region. The referendum, requiring an 
affirmative vote of 60 per cent of the electorate, was held on the 13th July 1963 
and resulted in an 89 per cent vote in favour. The new Region was formed in 
August 1963 with its administrative centre at Benin. In accordance with the 
Constitution, the Federal Government appointed an interim administration in 
August 1963 to administer the Region and prepare for the first election. Follow- 
ing the suspension on 17th January 1966 of parts of the Regional Constitution, 
including provisions concerning the Premier, the Executive Council of Ministers 
and the Legislature, Mid-Western Nigeria is now governed by a Military 
Governor appointed by the Supreme Commander of the Federal Military 
Government. He is also a member of the Supreme Military Council and is 
served in an advisory capacity by the previous Governor under the old regime. 


NIGERIAN TITLES 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Note: The possessive is formed by adding ‘n’ to theend of the title, e.g. Galadiman Pate 
or Galadima of Pategi (although Dallater becomes Dallatun, and Wambai becomes Wamban). 


Alhaji One who has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Alkali Moslem Judge. 

Attath) Chief. 

Ciroma Eldest son of an Emir. 

Dallater District Head. 

Galadima District Head. 

Kadi Chief Moslem Judge. 

Ma‘ajin Treasurer. 


Magajin Garin District Head. 
Magatakarda Chief Scribe. 


Mai ape title for Emir or Administrative Head. Equivalent to Hausa 
6 r i’. 

Makama District Head. 

Mallam Moslem scholar. In normal use equivalent to ‘Mr’. 

Sardauna Chief District Head. 

Sarki Title for an Emir or District Head. Nearest English equivalent 


‘Governor’, e.g. Sarkin Fadan Zazzau—Governor of Internal 
Domestic Affairs, Zazzau; and Sarkin Fillanin Ja’idanawa— 
Governor of Ja’idanawa (a sect of Fillanin). 


Shehu Title accorded to a very learned man. 

Shettima Leader of Moslem scholars. Equivalent to an Honorary Doctorate. 
Tafida District Head. 

Turaki District Head. 

Wali Legal Adviser. 

Wambai District Head. 

Waziri Vizier or Chief Minister, e.g. Wazirin Ayyukan Katsina—Chief 


Minister of Works, Katsina. 
Zanna Equivalent to English title ‘Lord’ (Kanuri). 
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WESTERN NIGERIA AND MID-WESTERN NIGERIA 


There are numerous individual titles in Western and Mid-Western Nigeria. e.g. Oni, Alake, 
Olubadan, Ataoja and Olu. The title is normally prefixed to the name of a district, in which 
case the titles mentioned above become Oni of Ife, Alake of Abeokuta, Olubadan of Ibadan 
Ataoja of Oshogbo and Olu of Warri. When not so prefixed, the word ‘Oba’ meaning ‘Ruler’ 
of a district may be used in place of the title, e.g. ‘Oba of Lagos’ and ‘Oba of Benin’. The 
titles may further be preceded by the personal names of the holders of the titles in the same 
manner as the names of monarchs of England and other European countries, e.g. His Highness 
Aderemi II, the Oni of Ife; His Highness Gbadebo II, the Alake of Abeokuta, or His High- 
ness Akenzua II, the Oba of Benin. In recent times the words ‘His Highness’ are most often 
replaced in Western Nigeria by the Yoruba equivalent ‘Oba Alaiyeluwa’. 


NIGERIAN STATE ORDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS 


GCON Grand Commander of the Order of the Niger 

CON Commander of the Order of the Niger 

OON Officer of the Order of the Niger 

MON Member of the Order of the Niger 

GCFR Grand Commander of the Order of the Federal Republic 
CFR Commander of the Order of the Federal Republic 

OFR Officer of the Order of the Federal Republic 

MFR Member of the Order of the Federal Republic 


REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


eastern Mediterranean, is 3,572 square miles in area. The territory of the 

Republic of Cyprus comprises the whole of the island with the exception of 
the two Sovereign Base Areas of Akrotiri and Dhekelia tn the south of the island, 
jointly having an area of 99 square miles. These have been retained under British 
Sovereignty. Mount Olympus rises 6,403 feet above sea level and is the highest 
peak situated in the Troodos Massif in the south-west of the island. Cyprus has 
an intense Mediterranean climate with a hot dry summer and a variable winter. 
July and August are the hottest months with a maximum temperature of 44-5° C 
(112° F) while December and February are the coldest with a minimum tem- 
perature of —5-5° C (22° F). The annual rainfall varies between 27:1 inches 
maximum and 9:7 inches minimum. 

A census was last taken in 1960 and showed a total population of 577,615 con- 
sisting of the two major racial communities: the Greek Cypriots 441,656 and 
the Turkish Cypriots 104,942; Armenians 3,378, Maronites 2,752 and other 
nationalities 23,887. In May 1966 the population was estimated to be 600,000. 
The birth rate in 1964 was estimated to be 24-2 and the death rate 6:6 per 
thousand. The official languages are Greek and Turkish. The main religious 
groups, with some indication of relative numbers, are Greek Orthodox (441,656), 
Muslim (104,942), Armenian Gregorian (3,378), Roman Catholic (4,505), 
Maronite (2,752). Primary education is free and universal and the extent of 
secondary education is 70 per cent. More than 80 per cent of the population 
aged seven and over Is literate. 

For administrative purposes the Republic is divided into six districts which, 
with populations, are: Nicosia (204,283); Kyrenia (30,946) ; Famagusta (114,309); 
Larnaca (58,619); Limassol (107,262); Paphos (58,147). Nicosia (population 
including suburbs 96,000) is the largest town in Cyprus and is the capital of the 


Te island of Cyprus, situated at latitude 35° N., longitude 33° 30’ E., in the 
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Republic. It is situated in the central plain of the Messaoria. Other principal 
towns are Limassol (44,000); Famagusta (35,000); Larnaca (20,000); Paphos 
(9,000) and Kyrenia (3,500). Famagusta, Limassol and Larnaca, with nett 
registered tonnage 1,395,000, 1,932,000 and 833,000 respectively, are all ports of 
call for ocean-going shipping, but only at Famagusta are there berths at which 
ships of moderate size (with a draft not exceeding 30 ft) can come alongside. At 
Limassol and Larnaca ships anchor in the open roadstead and goods are trans- 
ported to and from shore by lighters. Famagusta Port has been extended and 
there are plans for the construction of new harbours at Limassol and Larnaca. 

Nicosia International Airport is situated five miles from the town centre and 
has runway lengths of 8,000 feet and 6,000 feet. The principal airline is Cyprus 
Airways Limited. There are no public railways and the road mileage consists of 
1,933 miles of asphalt and 3,043 miles of gravel. The island’s broadcasting and 
television facilities are supplied by the Cyprus Broadcasting Company. 

Agriculture and mining account for more than ninety per cent of exports from 
Cyprus. Receipts from the supply of goods and services to the Sovereign Base 
Areas are important in the Republic’s economy. The principal agricultural 
products are citrus fruit, potatoes, raisins, carobs, grapes, carrots, tobacco, hides 
and skins. The principal minerals are copper and iron pyrites. There is a small 
production of asbestos, chrome and umber. The Government Revenue and 
Expenditure estimates for the years 1965 and 1966 were as follows: Revenue 
(1965) £22,210,000 and (1966) £19,770,000; Expenditure (1965) £16,735,000 
ordinary, £6,410,000 development; (1966) £19,669,000 ordinary and £6,150,000 
development. Details of a Second Five-Year Programme of Economic Develop- 
ment covering the years 1967-72 are under consideration. 


HISTORY 

Extensive archaeological finds going back to the fifth millenium B.c. testify 
to the existence of cultures in Cyprus in the earliest times. By the beginning 
of the first millenium, Greek-speaking Achaean colonies had been established, 
and in the 8th century B.c. the island appears to have been divided into a series 
of independent Greek and Phoenician kingdoms, tributaries of the Assyrian 
Empire. From the Assyrians, Cyprus passed successively to the Egyptians 
and the Persians. In 391 B.c. Evagoras of Salamis, having made himself master 
of almost the whole of Cyprus, raised the island to a position of virtual 
independence, but was unable long to sustain his position. On the division of 
the Empire of Alexander the Great, Cyprus passed to the Ptolemaic kingdom of 
Egypt. It became a Roman province in 58 B.c., was early converted to Christianity 
and, on the partition of the Roman Empire, fell under the rule of the Byzantine 
Emperor. From an early date the Church of Cyprus has been autocephalous. 
In 478 a.pD., following the discovery of the remains of St. Barnabas, the Emperor 
bestowed certain privileges on the Archbishop of Cyprus including the right to 
sign his name in red ink. These privileges have been retained to this day. From 
the 7th to the 10th centuries Cyprus was ravaged intermittently by the Arabs. 
Only in 965 a.D. was Byzantine rule re-established, but it endured for another 
200 years, a period marked by much church building. 

In 1185 Isaac Comnenos usurped the Governorship of Cyprus and proclaimed 
his independence. In 1191 ships of the fleet of Richard Coeur de Lion, who 
was on his way to take part in the Third Crusade, were wrecked on the coast of 
Cyprus and their crews maltreated by Isaac. To avenge the wrongs done to 
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his men, Richard attacked and defeated Isaac and conquered the island. 
Shortly afterwards he celebrated his marriage to Berengaria of Navarre at 
Limassol. Richard sold Cyprus after a few months to the Knights Templar, 
but they found the task of government beyond their powers and the next year 
with Richard’s agreement, it was transferred to Guy de Lusignan, the dis- 
possessed King of Jerusalem. Thereafter Kings of the House of Lusignan ruled 
Cyprus until 1489, although from 1373 to 1464 the Genoese Republic held 
Famagusta and exercised suzerainty over a part of the country. 

The 300 years of Frankish rule were a great epoch in the varied history of 
Cyprus. The little kingdom played a distinguished part in several aspects of 
mediaeval civilization. Its constitution, inherited from the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, was the model of that of a mediaeval feudal state. In the Abbey of 
Bellapaix and in the cathedrals of Nicosia and Famagusta it could boast 
examples of Gothic architecture without equal in the Levant. But such achieve- 
ments were only attained through the introduction of an alien nobility and the 
ruthless subjugation of the Greek Church to a Latin hierarchy. The fall of 
Acre in 1291 left Cyprus the outpost of Christendom in the Levant. With the 
diversion of the Syrian trade to its ports, Cyprus prospered for a period and 
under Pope Peter I Alexandria was sacked and towns on the Turkish coast were 
occupied. But towards the end of the 14th century, with the Black Death and 
plagues and the Genoese invasion of 1373, the power of the Lusignans began 
to wane. 

In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, which held it until it was 
conquered by the Turks in 1571. The Venetian administration was elaborate, 
but often inefficient and corrupt. The population increased to about 200,000, 
but the former prosperity did not return. 

The Turkish conquest was welcomed by many Cypriots, particularly since 
the liquidation of the Latin Church ensued. Serfdom disappeared, the Orthodox 
Archbishopric was restored after having been in abeyance since about 1275, 
and the Christian population was granted a large measure of freedom. The 
power and authority which passed into the Archbishop’s hands were particu- 
larly significant. As time went on, the Church acquired much influence. In 
1821 the Archbishop, Bishops and leading personages of the Orthodox com- 
munity were arrested and executed on a charge of conspiring with the insurgents 
in Greece. This proved to be only a temporary check. 

In 1878, in exchange for a promise of British assistance to Turkey against 
Russian encroachment on her eastern provinces, Cyprus passed under the 
administration of Britain, although nominally it was still Ottoman territory 
and its inhabitants Ottoman subjects. At the outbreak of war with Turkey in 
1914 Cyprus was annexed to the British Crown. The annexation was recognised 
by Greece and Turkey under the Treaty of Lausanne and in 1925 Cyprus 
became a Crown Colony. 

The movement among the Greek population in Cyprus for the union (Enosis) 
of Cyprus with Greece was a constant feature of local political life during the 
British period. In 1915 Britain offered Cyprus to Greece on condition that 
Greece went forthwith to the aid of Serbia. Greece declined the offer, which 
subsequently lapsed. In October 1931 the Enosis movement led to widespread 
disturbances. The Greek Government’s action in 1954 in taking the question 
of self-determination for Cyprus to the United Nations, and Her Majesty's 
Government announcement in July of the same year that it was intended to 
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introduce a constitution as a first step towards self-government, gave added 
impetus to local political activities. The Church and local politicians advocated 
a boycott of the plans for introducing self-governing institutions, which they 
stigmatised as a betrayal of Enosis. In April 1955 the Greek Cypriot under- 
ground organization, EOKA (Ethniki Organosis Kyprion Agoniston—National 
Organization of Cypriot Combatants) launched an armed campaign in support 
of the demand for Enosis. This led to the declaration of a State of Emergency, 
which was to last four years. 

The Emergency ended only on the signature in February 1959 of the Agree- 
ments of Ziirich and London regarding the establishment of the Cyprus 
Republic. A further eighteen months of preparation for independence and of 
detailed negotiations (particularly over the provisions of the Treaty concerning 
the Establishment of the Republic) led to the transfer of power by Britain and to 
the declaration of the Republic on 16th August 1960. In February 1961, follow- 
ing a resolution by the House of Representatives, the Republic applied to become 
a Member of the Commonwealth; and at the Meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers on 13th March 1961 Cyprus was welcomed as a Member of the 
Commonwealth. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1881, three years after the British occupation of Cyprus, a constitution 
was introduced under which there was an Executive Council to advise the High 
Commissioner and a partly elective Legislative Council. The legislature consisted 
of six official non-elected members and twelve elected members, three of whom 
were elected by the Turkish inhabitants and nine by the non-Turkish, with the 
High Commissioner as President. In 1925, when the island became a Crown 
Colony, the Legislative Council was enlarged by the addition of three officially 
nominated members, and three elected members. After the disturbances of 1931 
the Government was re-constituted without a legislative Council; and the 
legislative authority, subject to the power of His Majesty to disallow local 
legislation or to legislate for the colony by Order in Council, was entrusted to the 
Governor. The Executive Council was retained and, before Independence, 
consisted of five official members. Its function was to advise the Governor on 
new legislation, on the exercise of the powers reposed in the Governor-in- 
Council under existing laws, and on major policy. 

After the end of the second world war a number of unsuccessful attempts 
were made by Britain to introduce a constitutional Government, among 
them being the proposals prepared in 1956 by Lord Radcliffe, which outlined 
a very wide measure of self-government. 

On 5th February 1959, after informal negotiations between the Greek and 
Turkish Foreign Ministers, the Prime Ministers and the Foreign Ministers 
of Greece and Turkey arrived in Ziirich to begin a series of meetings lasting 
six days. At the end of the conference the Prime Ministers initialled a document 
which proposed that Cyprus should become an independent Republic and which 
set out the basic articles of the Constitution of the new Republic. The Foreign 
Ministers of Greece and Turkey flew on from Ziirich to London, where they 
were joined by Archbishop Makarios and Doctor Kutchuk as the representatives 
of the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities. At the opening 
session of the London Conference the Foreign Secretary stated that the British 
Government accepted the Ziirich Agreement, subject to the requirements 
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that two areas should be retained under full British Sovereignty, together 
with the rights necessary to ensure their effective use as military bases, and that 
satisfactory guarantees should be given by Greece and Turkey and the Republic 
of Cyprus for the integrity of these areas. Britain also stipulated that a number 
of other points should be met regarding the rights of the various communities 
of the island, the Public Service, nationality and the assumption of certain 
obligations by the Republic. On 19th February the instruments recording the 
Agreement of all parties to the Conference on the settlement of the Cyprus 
problem were initialled. 

During the period between the signature of the London Agreement and the 
declaration of Independence on 16th August 1960 a Transitional Committee 
was appointed in preparation for the transfer of power. This Transitional 
Committee consisted of Archbishop Makarios, Doctor Kutchuk and ten 
Cypriots appointed as Ministers in Provisional Ministries. Throughout the 
period the Transitional Committee met regularly with the Governor’s Executive 
Council under the chairmanship of the Governor as a Joint Council. Elections 
for the offices of President and Vice-President of the Republic took place in 
December 1959. Elections of members of the House of Representatives and of 
the Communal Chambers took place immediately before Independence. 


CONSTITUTION 

The English text of the Constitution of the Republic of Cyprus is contained 
in the July 1960 White Paper on Cyprus (Cmnd 1093). The Constitution is 
based on the document setting out the basic structure of the Republic of Cyprus 
which was initialled by the Prime Ministers of Greece and Turkey at Ziirich on 
11th February 1959. 

Executive authority is vested in the President, who must be a Greek 
Cypriot, and the Vice-President, who must be a Turkish Cypriot. Both are 
elected by universal suffrage by the members of their respective communities. 
The President and Vice-President work through a Council of Ministers consisting 
of ten members, of whom seven must be Greek-Cypriot and three Turkish 
Cypriot Ministers. These are not in the House of Representatives, and are 
appointed jointly by the President and Vice-President. It is provided that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs or the Ministry of Defence or the Ministry of 
Finance, shall be entrusted to a Turkish Cypriot. (The President and Vice- 
President, as also the Greek and Turkish Ministers, have had no common 
dealings since December 1963). In the event of the temporary absence or 
temporary incapacity of the President the President of the House of Represent- 
atives acts for him. Similarly in the absence or incapacity of the Vice-President, 
the Vice-President of the House of Representatives acts for him. 

Legislative authority other than in matters expressly reserved to the 
Communal Chambers is vested in the House of Representatives, whose 50 
members are elected for a period of five years by universal suffrage. Each of 
the two communities elect their separate representatives, there being 35 Greek 
Cypriot members and 15 Turkish Cypriot members. The Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot members have not sat together since December 1963. The President and 
Vice-President of the Republic, separately and conjointly, have the right of veto 
on any law or decision of the House concerning foreign affairs, and certain 
questions of defence and security, and may also return all laws and decisions to 
the House of Representatives for reconsideration. In matters where laws and 
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decisions of the House are considered by the President or Vice-President as 
discriminating against either of the two communities, the Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court may annul, confirm or return the measures to the House for 
reconsideration in whole or in part. 

The Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities each have a Com- 
munal Chamber (but see below) which exercises authority in such matters as 
religion, education, co-operative societies and other questions of a communal 
nature. Citizens of the Republic who are neither of Greek origin nor of Turkish 
origin are required to opt to belong either to the Greek Cypriot or the Turkish 
Cypriot community. The Communal Chambers have the right to impose taxes 
and levies on the members of their community. 

The judicial provisions of the Constitution concern the Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court, the High Court and the Subordinate Courts. The Supreme 
Constitutional Court consists of a Greek Cypriot judge, a Turkish Cypriot 
judge and neutral judge, the neutral judge being President of the Court. The 
High Court is composed of two Greek Cypriot judges, one Turkish Cypriot 
judge and a neutral judge, the neutral judge being the President of the Court 
and having two votes. (These provisions are, however, in abeyance at present). 

Other provisions of the Constitution concern fundamental rights and liberties, 
the Public Service, the independent officers of the Republic, the armed forces of 
the Republic, financial procedures, and various miscellaneous and transitional 
matters. It is provided that the Civil Service should be composed of 70 per cent 
Greek Cypriots and 30 per cent Turkish Cypriots, with this quantitative dis- 
tribution applying as far as possible in all grades of the hierarchy. Other sections 
of the Constitution provide for the establishment of separate Greek Cypriot and 
Turkish Cypriot municipalities in the main towns, for the use of Greek and 
Turkish as official languages, for the right of the Greek Cypriot and Turkish 
Cypriot communities to celebrate the Greek and Turkish national holidays, for 
the regulation of broadcasting, and for the constitutional validity of the Treaty 
of Guarantee concluded between the Republic, Greece, Turkey and Britain and 
the Treaty of Military Alliance concluded between Greece, Turkey and Britain. 
The Constitution provides further that the territory of the Republic should be 
one and indivisible and excludes the integral or partial union of Cyprus with any 
other state. 

The basic articles of the Constitution cannot be amended, although other 
articles may be modified by a majority of two-thirds of each of the representa- 
tives of the two communities in the House of Representatives. Despite this the 
Greek Cypriot members of the House have legislated on several occasions in the 
past three years on grounds of ‘necessity’ to amend basic articles of the 
Constitution. 


HisTorRICAL List 


President 
Archbishop Makarios, from 16th August 1960 


Vice-President 
Dr Fazil Kutchuk, from 16th August 1960 


GOVERNMENT 

Archbishop Makarios was elected by the Greek Cypriot community first 
President of the Republic of Cyprus on 13th December 1959. He received 
144,501 votes against 71,753 cast for the rival candidate, John Clerides, who 
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had the support of his own right-wing Democratic Union Party and also of 
AKEL (the Communist party). Dr Fazil Kutchuk was nominated to the 
office of Vice-President in the absence of any opposing Turkish Cypriot 
candidate. 

The first election to the House of Representatives took place on 3ist July 
1960. Of the 35 seats for Greek Cypriots 30 were won by candidates of the 
Patriotic Front, the loosely organised supporters of Archbishop Makarios, 
while 5 were won by AKEL. Under an electoral arrangement the AKEL can- 
didates were not opposed by Patriotic Front candidates. The 15 Turkish Cypriot 
members returned were all members of the National Party supporting Dr. 
Kutchuk. 

Elections to the two Communal Chambers took place on 7th August 1960. 
The majority of the candidates, nominated for the Greek Cypriot Chamber by 
the Patriotic Front in alliance with AKEL and for the Turkish Cypriot Chamber 
by the National Party, were returned unopposed. In the Greek Cypriot Chamber 
the members elected were 20 Greek Cypriot supporters of the Patriotic Front, 
3 members of AKEL, 1 Armenian, 1 Maronite and 1 Latin. In the Turkish 
Cypriot Chamber all 30 members returned were members of the National Party 

The Greek Cypriot Communal Chamber by its own motion dissolved itself on 
23rd March 1965, and the Greek Cypriot members of the House of Representa- 
tives on 30th March legislated to dispose of the functions of this Chamber. A 
new Ministry of Education has Dr C. Spiridakis, formerly President of the Greek 
Cypriot Communal Chamber, at its head. 

The Turkish Cypriot Communal Chamber extended its term of office for one 
year from 16th August 1965 and again from 16th August 1966. 


The Breakdown in Law and Order, December 1963 

Throughout 1963 there was a steady deterioration in political relations 
between the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot Communities in Cyprus and it 
was apparent that the constitutional settlement resulting from the Zurich and 
London Agreements was in danger of breaking down. A principal source of con- 
tention were the constitutional provisions regarding municipal government in 
the main towns. Events were precipitated by the summary rejection in early 
December by the Turkish Government of certain proposals for constitutional 
reform which were presented by Archbishop Makarios to Dr Kutchuk on 30th 
November 1963. These proposals were designed to give the Greek Cypriots a 
greater control over the Government of the Republic. 

Following a succession of violent incidents, particularly in Nicosia, armed 
fighting broke out in the island on 22nd December. Four days later the Cyprus 
Government accepted an offer that the forces of the United Kingdom, Greece 
and Turkey, stationed in Cyprus, and placed under British Command, should 
assist them to secure the preservation of a ceasefire and the restoration of peace. 
A Joint Force Headquarters under British Command was established forthwith 
in Nicosia and carried out peacekeeping operations in the island. 

In January 1964 the London Conference, attended by delegates of Greece, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and representatives of the Greek and Turkish 
communities in Cyprus, met to find a solution to the problem. No agreement 
was reached. Meanwhile the island remained in a very disturbed state and 
there were fresh outbreaks of fighting. The problem was eventually referred to 
the Security Council of the United Nations. On 4th March the Security Council 
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passed a Resolution to set up a United Nations Peace-keeping Force in Cyprus 
for three months and this replaced the British Command on 27th March. Mean- 
while, the United Nations Secretary-General appointed Mr Tuomioja to act as 
the United Nations Mediator in Cyprus and to attempt to evolve a satisfactory 
solution to the Constitutional problem. He died on 9th September and was 
succeeded by Senor Galo Plaza. On 26th March 1965 Senor Plaza presented his 
report. It recorded the views of the interested parties and expressed the Mediator’s 
personal opinion that settlement should be on the basis of an independent unitary 
state with a new constitution in which guarantees for the Turkish Cypriots 
would be incorporated. These were, however, no more than guide lines and not 
a firm recommendation. The Turkish Government declared that the Mediator 
had exceeded his mandate and the mediation effort lapsed. After meetings 
between the Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers in London representatives of 
the Greek and Turkish Governments started discussions in June 1965 in Athens 
and Ankara. The Greek political crisis in July 1965, however, resulted in 
suspension of these discussions but they were resumed in July 1966 and con- 
tinue. By agreement between the two Governments strict secrecy is being 
maintained about the course of the discussions. 

The United Nations Force in Cyprus has had its Mandate renewed eight times, 
and it was due for renewal again on 26th December 1966. The Force has been 
able, with exceptions, to maintain the peace in the island. The major exception 
was in August 1964 when fighting between Turkish Cypriots in enclaves in the 
north-west part of the island and numerically superior Greek Cypriot forces, led 
to limited air strikes by the Turkish Air Force. After this outbreak the Greek and 
Greek Cypriot forces in Cyprus were greatly enlarged and were in October 1966 
estimated by the United Nations to number 18,000, plus 15,000 local reserves, 
excluding police. 


THE PRESIDENT 
His Beatitude Archbishop Makarios 


V1Ce8-PRESIDENT 
His Excellency Dr Fazil Kutchuk 


MINISTRY* 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: Andreas Araouzos 
Minister of the Interior (and Acting Minister of Defence from 1 July 1964): 
Polycarpos Georgadjis 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Spyros Kyprianou 
Minister of Health: Dr Niazi Maniera 
Minister of Defence: Osman Orek 
Minister of Communications and Works: Constantinos Phanos (from 19th April 1966) 
Minister of Labour and Social Insurance (and Acting Minister of Health from 
19th April 1966): Tassos Papadopoulos 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: Fazil Plumer 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: G. Tombazos f 
Minister of Finance: Renos Solomides 
Minister of Justice: Mrs. Stella Soulioti 
Minister of Education: Dr C. Spyridakis ft 


TURKISH COMMUNAL CHAMBER 


President of the Chamber: Rauf Denktash 
Vice-President of the Chamber: Dr. Shemsi Kazim 


PRESIDENT’S STAFF 
Under-Secretary: Patroclos Stavrou 


* The prefix ‘His Excellency’ is generally used for Ministers 
t Appointed by President acting alone 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S STAFF 
Under-Secretary: A. Dj. Muftizade 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
President: Glafcos Clerides 
Vice-President: Dr O. Muderrisoglu 
Secretary-General: Chr. Haji loannou (acting) 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS SECRETARIAT 
Joint Secretary: T. E. Markantonis 


JUDICIARY 
SUPREME CONSTITUTIONAL COURT 
(In Abeyance) 


HiGH CourRT 
(In Abeyance) 


SUPREME COURT 


President: The Hon. Mr Justice N. Zekia (resigned 17th June 1966) 
Acting President: The Hon. Mr Justice G. Vassiliades 


Judges: 
The Hon. Mr Justice M. Triantafyllides 
The Hon. Mr Justice J. P. Josephides 
The Hon. Mr Justice M. N. Mumir, OBE, QC (withdrawn) 
The Hon. Mr Justice A. S. Stavrinides 
The Hon. Mr Justice Loizos N. Loizou (Temporary) 
The Hon. Mr Justice T. Hadjianastassiou (Temporary) 
Registrar: M. Tingirides 


THe INDEPENDENT OFFICERS OF THE REPUBLIC 
Attorney-General: C. Tornaritis, QC 
Deputy Attorney-General: O. Feridun 
Auditor-General: R. Z. Tatar 
Deputy Auditor-General: I. Stathis 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND Post and Telegraphs Department 
NATURAL RESOURCES Director of Posts and Telegraphs: P. 


Director-General: J. Mouskos Hadjioannou 

Director of Agriculture: R. Michaelides 

Director of Animal Husbandry: I. 
Papadopoulos 

Director of Veterinary Services: A. Petris 


Forest Department 


Ports Services 
Director of Ports: A. Kantounas (acting) 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Director-General: G. Eliades 


Director: G. M. Seraphim (acting) spe one. Internal Trade, Imports: A. 
Water Development Department hrasyvoulides ; 
Director: Chr. Konteatis (acting) Set Oc k ie oipoare: and 


Senior Officer, Tourism: C. Montis 
Direct ieee poe anTnNe Senior Officer, Industries: A. Condelemis 
rector: Th. Christou Official Receiver and Registrar: M. 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS Agrotis, OBE 


AND WoRKS , 
Director-General: P. M. Kazamias __ Department of Geological Survey 
Director of Geological Survey: Y. 
Department of Civil Aviation Hadjistavrinou (acting) 


Director of Civil Aviation: L. Xenopoulos ; 
Mines Department 


Public Works Department Senior Mines Officer: P. G. Petropoulos 


Chief Engineer: E. L. Symeonides Co-operative Development Department 
Commissioner: A. Azinas 


Department of Antiquities 
Director of Antiquities: Dr V. MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Karagheorghis Director-General: A. Olgun 


Republic of Cyprus 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Director-General: G. T. Phylaktis 
Director, Planning Commission: A. 

Patsalides 
Treasury 
Accountant-General: A. I. Ioannides 


Department of Customs 
Director: M. Pfilippidis 


Department of Inland Revenue 
Commissioner of Taxes: N. Ionides 


Establishment Department 
Director of the Department of Personnel: 
H. Artemis (acting) 


Department of Statistics 
Director of Statistics and Research: A. 
Menelou 


Printing Department 
Government Printer: A. Cleanthous 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Director General: Chr. Fissentzides (acting) 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Chief of 

Protocol: G. Pelaghias 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Director-General: Dr V. Vassilopoullos 
Director of Medical Services: Dr Z. Panos 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 
Director-General: A. Anastasiou 
Migration Officer: D. Karakoulas 


Department of Lands and Surveys 
Director of Lands and Surveys: G. Ph. 
Avraamides 


Department of Town Planning and Housing 
Chief Planning and Housing Officer: N. 
Sakkides 
Police 
Commander of Police: Ch. Hassapis 


Public Information Office 
Director: M. Christodoulou 
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Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation 
Director-General: V. Markides 
Director of Television: G. Mitsides 

District Officers 
Nicosia and Kyrenia: Chr. Kythreotis 
Famagusta: D. Paralikis 
Larnaca: F. Zachariades 
Limassol: Chr. Benjamin 
Paphos: Chr. Vryonides (acting) 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Director-General: A. Kephalas (acting) 


Prisons 
Chief Superintendent of Prisons: O. Antoniou 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 
Director-General: M. D. Sparsis (acting) 
Senior Employment Officer: A. Protopapas 
Senior Inspector of Factories: A. Astreos 


(acting) 
Senior Industrial Relations Officer: A. 
Papakyriacu 
Senior Social Insurance Officer: T. Nacouzs 
Department of Welfare 
Chief Welfare Officer: C. Vakis 


Cyprus ARMY 
Commander, Cyprus Army: General M. 
Pantelides 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Director-General: P. K. Adamides 
Director of Education: Cleanthis 

Georghiades 
Cultural Development Department 
Director: Chr. Papachrysostonou 


DEPARTMENTS OF TURKISH COMMUNAL 
BER 


Co-operatives Department 
Director: M. R. Kenaan, MBE 
Education Office 
Director: Dr H. Feridun 
Finance Department 
Director of Finance: Selcuk Egemen 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


Cyprus REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: Costas Ashiotis (High Commis- 
sioner); Canada: Zenon Rossides (resident 
in New York); Nigeria: C. P. Leventis (Hon. 
Con Tanzania: Z. M. Eustace (Hon. 


Consul). 
COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN CYPRUS 
Britain: Sir Norman Costar, KCMG; 


Canada: T. B. B. Wainman-Wood; India: 
Khub Chand (resident in Beirut); Pakistan: 
M Rabb (resident in Beirut). 
Cyprus REPRESENTATION IN NON- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Argentina (Hon. Consul); Austria (Hon. 
Consul); Chile (resident in New York); 


Congo (Elizabethville) (Hon. Consul); 
Congo (Leopoldville) (Hon. Consul); (Hon. 
Consul), Stanleyville; Czechoslovakia (resi- 
dent in Moscow); Denmark (Hon. Consul- 
General); Ethiopia (Hon. Consul); Finland 
(Hon. Consul) (resident in Moscow); France 
(Hon. Consul General), Paris; Hon. Con- 
sul), Marseilles; (Hon. Consul), Lyons; 
Germany (Chargé d’Affaires, a.i.); (Hon. 
Consul General), Hamburg; Ghana (Hon. 
Consul); Greece (Ambassador); Italy (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Athens); (Hon. 
Consul General), Rome; (Hon. Consul), 
Genoa; Ivory Coast (Hon. Consul); Mexico 
(Hon. Consul) (resident in New York); 
Norway (Hon. Consul); Panama (Hon. 
Consul); Paraguay (resident in New York); 
Somalia (Hon. Consul); Sweden (Hon. 
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Consul): Switzerland (Hon. Consul General): (Ambassador): (Hon. Consul), Boston: 
Turkey (resident in Moscow); United Arab Uruguay (resident in New York); U.S.S.R. 
Republic (Ambassador); United Nations (Ambassador); Yugoslavia (Ambassador) 
(Permanent Representative); United States (resident in Athens). 


SIERRA LEONE 


latitude and 10° 16’ and 13° 18’ W. longitude. Its 210-mile sea coast extends 

from the border of Guinea to the border of Liberia, these two countries 
enclosing Sierra Leone inland. The total area of Sierra Leone is 27,925 square 
miles. Sierra Leone is the only West African country with a hilly coastline and 
the name is a derivation of the Portuguese for ‘Lion Mountains’. It was given to 
this part of the coast by the navigator Pedro de Cintra in the second half of the 
15th century (either because thunder in the hills suggested the roaring of lions or 
because the hills seemed to resemble the shape of a lion). 

The highest mountains are inland and include Bintimani (also known as Loma 
Mansa), 6,390 feet, in the Loma mountain range near the Guinea border to the 
north-east, and Sankan-Biriwa, 6,080 feet. The main estuaries navigable by 
ocean vessels are the Sierra Leone river and the Sherbro river, while small craft 
can travel certain distances on the Great and Little Scarcies, Bangru, Jong, 
Sewa, Waanje and Moa rivers. The source of the Niger which runs into the sea 
at Port Harcourt, Nigeria, is just within the north-eastern boundary. 

There are two distinct seasons: the dry season from October to May and the 
rainy season for the rest of the year. The heaviest rainfall is on the coast from 
July to September. The annual rainfall ranges from 75 inches to more than 130 
inches, with 250 inches at Guma Valley, 10 miles south of the capital, Freetown. 
The mean temperature is 80° F with little variation. At the beginning of the dry 
season the country experiences the harmattan, a dry, sand-laden wind from the 
Sahara. 

The last census, in 1963, showed a population of 2,183,000 of whom 195,000 
lived in the Freetown peninsula. 

The official language is English while the main languages in the provinces are 
Mende, Temne and Krio (or Creole). There are, however, at least thirteen tribes 
living in Sierra Leone, each of which has its own language. Freetown, estimated 
population (1963) 128,000, is well provided with secondary schools and in the 
provinces there is at least one in each district. The two University Colleges, 
Fourah Bay and Nijala, are expected to form a new University of Sierra Leone 
by 1967. Fourah Bay College is the oldest institution of higher education in 
West Africa. Njala College was opened in 1965, with assistance from the U.S. 
Government, principally to teach agricultural subjects. Literacy percentage is 
roughly 15 but in Freetown it is as high as 80. The main religions are Christianity 
and Islam. 

Outside the Freetown peninsula, which is officially known as the West- 
ern Area, the country is divided into the Southern, Eastern and Northern 
Provinces, and the provinces are further divided into twelve Districts. The 
Southern Province includes the Districts of Bo, Bonthe, Moyamba and Pujehun, 
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with headquarters of the provincial administration located at Bo. The Eastern 
Province includes the Districts of Kenema, Kailahun and Kono, with provincial 
headquarters at Kenema. The Northern Province comprises the Districts of 
Bombali, Kambia, Koinadugu, Port Loko and Tonkalili and the headquarters 
of the provincial administration are at Makeni. The provinces are administered 
by Provincial Secretaries and the Districts by District Officers. There are one 
hundred and forty-five Chiefdoms in Sierra Leone and in effect they comprise 
the first tier of the system of local government. In each of these Chiefdoms the 
tribal authorities elect a Paramount Chief. The Paramount Chiefs sit in the 
District Councils, which form the second tier of the system of local government, 
together with elected members. In each district the tribal authorities elect a 
Paramount Chief to sit in the House of Representatives. 

The most important seaport is Freetown which has one of the largest natural 
harbours in the world. In the first quarter of 1965 a total of 456 ships of 1,184,000 
net registered tonnage were cleared. Work started in 1966 on a major extension 
of the deep water Queen Elizabeth II quay which, at present, provides only two 
berths alongside. 

Lungi international airport is on the northern bank of the Sierra Leone River 
opposite Freetown. Passengers are taken by ferry or launch and bus to the air- 
port (travelling time approximately 14 hours). The length of the runway is 
6,500 feet but this is being extended to 10,500 feet and the raising of the airport 
to International Standard A was expected to be completed in 1967. The work is 
being financed partly by a loan of £1 million from the British Government. 
There are small airfields at Hastings, Bo, Kenema, Yengema, Tongo, Bonthe and 
Ebangbatok. Internal air services are operated by Sierra Leone Airways. 

The railway mileage is 368 which includes 57 miles of track privately owned by 
the Sierra Leone Development Company and used for transporting iron ore 
from the mines at Marampa to Pepel. Except for this 57 miles the gauge ts 2 ft. 
6 in. There are 4,000 miles of roads of which 363 are su:faced. Work is at present 
(1966) in progress on the construction of a new road from Tonkolili to Kono 
financed by a West German Government loan. 

The Sierra Leone Broadcasting Service serves the whole country and in 
Freetown television is provided by Sierra Leone Television. 

The Sierra Leone economy depends very largely on the export of minerals, in 
particular diamonds and iron ore. Diamonds are mined by a British company, 
Sierra Leone Selection Trust Ltd, which has concessions in the Kono District, 
and by individual Sierra Leonean diggers; total exports were valued at £17 
million in 1965. Iron ore is mined by the Sierra Leone Development Co. (whose 
shares are held mainly by William Baird & Co. of Glasgow) at Matampa:‘ 
exports of iron ore and concentrates in 1965 amounted to two million tons 
valued at £4-4 million. Exports of bauxite started in 1963. A new development is 
the mining of rutile by a U.S.-British firm, Sherbro Minerals Ltd.; production 
started in 1966. Sierra Leone rutile deposits are reported to be the largest in the 
world. Agricultural exports—palm kernels, coffee, cocoa, piassava and ginger— 
were valued at £4-4 million in 1965. The staple products for local consumption 
are rice and cassava. 

For the year 1966/67 Government revenue was estimated at £19-16 million and 
expenditure at £19-16 million. The latter figure excludes development expenditure, 
which was estimated at £11-427 million, but the actual programme for the year 
is likely to be trimmed to fit in with the available resources. There is no formal 
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development plan, as the 10-year plan prepared in 1962 was over-ambitious, but 
over recent years some valuable schemes have come to fruition. Among national 
development projects are the King Tom Power Station in Freetown, for which 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development lent the Govern- 
ment $3-8 million in 1963, and the Guma Valley Water Scheme, including the 
Guma Valley Dam for the main Freetown water supply. The dam was com- 
pleted and the reservoir filled for the first time in 1966. A British loan for this 
was provided in 1961 (£2:4 million) and in 1965 a further £300,000 was loaned 
for the addition of hydro-electric works. 

Sierra Leone’s National Day, Independence Day, is celebrated on 27th April. 


HISTORY 


Before Independence, Sierra Leone consisted of the colony, which was 
broadly identical with the peninsula on which Freetown stands, and of the 
protectorate on the mainland. 

The history of modern Sierra Leone dates from 1787 when Granville Sharp 
and other British abolitionists, acting on a scheme proposed by Dr Henry 
Smeatham, purchased from a local chief named Naimbana a strip of land on 
the peninsula and settled on it 400 freed slaves. In 1791 a Royal Charter was 
granted to a Sierra Leone company, of which both Sharp and William 
Wilberforce were directors, and, despite difficulties with local tribesmen and 
with the French, more settlers were introduced, many being freed slaves from 
Jamaica and Nova Scotia. In 1800 the peninsula was granted to the chartered 
company by letters patent; and the court of directors was empowered to 
appoint a Governor and Council, the former having powers to make laws. 
In 1807, when Britain outlawed slave trading, a naval station was established 
at Freetown, and slaves freed in operations by the ships stationed there were 
brought back to the settlement. Finally in 1808 Freetown became a colony, 
and the jurisdiction of the company was assumed by the Crown. From 1816 
to 1843 The Gambia was governed from Sierra Leone; and the Gold Coast 
was a dependency from 1843 to 1850. 

In 1862 a Jarge tract of coastal area including Sherbro Island was added to 
the colony, and as the century progressed treaties were made with neighbouring 
Chiefs to protect the trade of the colony with the hinterland, and British 
influence was thus extended. To define the geographical extent of this influence, 
an agreement on boundaries was made with Liberia in 1885 and with France 
in 1895; and in 1896 a protectorate was declared over the territories so defined. 
Although British law and taxation procedure were introduced, the people of 
the protectorate still continued to be administered indirectly through their own 
rulers. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Until 1863 the Government of Sierra Leone consisted of a Governor and an 
Advisory Council comprising ex officio members and one or two appointed 
members. 

In 1863 an Executive Council and Legislative Council were created. In 1866 
Sierra Leone was joined with The Gambia, the Gold Coast and Lagos to form 
the West Africa Settlements with a Governor in Chief in Freetown. In 1874 
Lagos and the Gold Coast jointly became a separate colony and The Gambia was 
separated as a colony from Sierra Leone in 1888. 
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In 1924, by Order in Council dated 16th January, a new and considerably 
enlarged Legislative Council was set up providing for elected members, and also 
providing for direct representation of Protectorate interests for the first time. 

An Order in Council in 1951 provided for a Legislative Council of thirty-two 
members, consisting of seven ex officio members, seven members elected from 
the Colony districts, twelve members elected from the Protectorate District 
Councils, two members elected from the Protectorate Assembly and two members 
nominated by the Governor, together with the Governor as President and a 
Vice-President. Provision was made by Royal Instruction for an Executive 
Council of four ex officio members and not less than four unofficial members 
appointed from among the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

In 1953 a Ministerial system was introduced and in the next year the title of 
Chief Minister was accorded to the leader of the majority party in the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Under a new constitution in 1956 the Legislative Council became the House 
of Representatives and was enlarged to consist of a Speaker, four ex officio 
members, fifty-one elected members and two nominated members (the last had 
no voting powers). In the General Election of 1957 virtually all adult males and 
all adult female taxpayers or property owners were eligible to vote. The 
Constitution was further altered in 1958 by the exclusion of ex officio members 
from the Executive Council and House of Representatives. The new Executive 
Council included eleven Ministers appointed from among the elected members 
of the House of Representatives. Dr (later Sir Milton) Margai, who had been 
Chief Minister under the previous constitutional arrangements, was appointed 
Prime Minister. 

At the Constitutional Conference held in London from 20th April to 4th May 
1960 the constitutional changes necessary before Sierra Leone became independ- 
ent were agreed. Sierra Leone attained complete independence as a fully self- 
governing Member of the Commonwealth with Her Majesty the Queen as 
Sovereign on 27th April 1961. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of Sierra Leone, contained in the Sierra Leone (Constitution) 
Order in Council 1961, includes provision for a Governor-General appointed 
by Her Majesty the Queen and for a House of Representatives consisting of not 
less than sixty members with a Speaker elected by the members from among 
their own number or from persons who are qualified to become members. For 
an interim period until a new House of Representatives was elected the House 
as established by the previous Constitution remained the legislative body. 

To qualify for election to the House of Representatives a person must be a 
citizen of Sierra Leone, must have attained the age of twenty-five and must 
speak English well enough to be able to take an active part in the proceedings 
of the House. Provision is made for the establishment of an Electoral Commis- 
sion of a chairman and up to four members, 

Provision is made for questions coming before the House of Representatives 
to be determined by a majority vote of the members present and voting, except 
in the case of certain constitutional amendments which require a two-thirds 
majority of all members in two successive sessions of the House, one before 
and the other following a dissolution. Finance Bills may only be introduced 
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by a Minister of the Government. The House has a normal life of five years, 
unless sooner dissolved, and must meet at least once a year. 

Executive responsibility rests with a Cabinet of Ministers drawn from among 
the members of the House of Representatives. The Cabinet is presided over by 
a Prime Minister appointed by the Governor-General as the person likely to 
command the support of a majority of the members of the House. Other 
Ministers are appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

There is a Supreme Court and a Court of Appeal, and in certain cases a 
further appeal lies to the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 
The Chief Justice is appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, and Puisne Judges are appointed in accordance with the advice 
of the Judicial Service Commission. 

Provision is made for a Public Service Commission, a Judicia] Service Com- 
mission, and for the appointment of a Director of Audit. 

The Constitution also contains provisions governing Sierra Leone citizenship 
and the fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual. 

A General Election was held on 17th March 1967. On 25th March 1967, a 
Proclamation was issued which established a National Reformation Council and 
directing that any reference to Governor-General, Prime Minister, Minister or 
Cabinet in the Constitution should be construed as a reference to the National 


Reformation Council. 
Historica List 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, Gcvo, 27th April 1961 to Sth May 1962 


H. J. Lightfoot Boston, CMG, JP (later Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GCMG), Sth May 
1962 to I1th July 1962 (acting) 


Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GCMG, JP, from 11th July 1962 


MINISTRIES 
Sir Milton Margai, pc, MBF, 27th April 1961 to 28th May 1962 
Sir Milton Margal, PC, MBE, 28th May 1962 to 28th April 1964 
Albert M. Margai (later Sir Albert Margai), 28th April 1964 to 21st March 1967 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 
SIERRA LEONE REPRESENTATIVES 1N Conakry): China (Nationalist) (Ambassa- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES dor); Czechoslovakia (Ambassador) (resi- 
Acting High Commissioner in the United dent in Conakry): France (Ambassador): 
Kingdom: Dr A. M. Kamanda Germany (Ambassador): Guinea (Chargé 
COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS d’Affaires); Israel (Ambassador); Italy 
IN SIERRA LEONE (Ambassador) (resident in Monrovia); 
Britain: S. J. G. Fingland; Canada: J. H. Ivory Coast (Ambassador) (resident in 
Cleveland (resident in Lagos); India: S. V. Monrovia); Japan (Ambassador) (resident 


Patel (resident in Accra); Pakistan: H. M. 
Ahson (resident in Lagos): Ghana: P. K. S. 
Sackey (acting); Nigeria: B. C. I. Obanye. 


SIERRA LEONE REPRESENTATIVES IN 
NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Guinea: Mahmoud Ahmed (Ambassador) 
Liberia: E. A. Cummings-John (Ambas- 
sador) 
United Nations: C. O. E. Cole, OBE (Per- 
manent Representative) 
United States: C. O. E. Cole, oBE (Am- 
bassador) 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Harrison 
Tucker (Ambassador) 


OTHER REPRESENTATION IN SIERRA LEONE 


Belgium (Ambassador) (resident in Ghana); 
Bulgaria) (Ambassador) (resident in 


in Accra); Korea (South) (Ambassador) 
(resident in London): Lebanon (Chargé 
d'Affaires en titre); Liberia (Ambassador): 
Malagasy Republic (Ambassador) (resident 
in Paris); Netherlands (Ambassador) 
(resident in Monrovia); Philippines (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Lagos); Poland 
(Ambassador) (resident in Accra); Senegal 
(Ambassador) (resident in Monrovia); Spain 
(Ambassador) (resident in Monrovia): 
Sweden (Ambassador) (resident in Mon- 
rovia); Switzerland (Ambassador) (resident 
in Accra); United Arab Republic (Charge 
d’Affaires, a.i.); United States (Ambassa- 
dor); U.S.S.R. (Ambassador); Yugoslavia 
(Chargé d’Affaires, a.i.) (resident = in 
Conakry). 
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UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 


HE United Republic of Tanzania was formed on 26th April 1964 by the 

union of that part of the East African mainland known as Tanganyika, 

which included Mafia and a number of other small off-shore islands, and 
Zanzibar, which included not only the island of Zanzibar itself but also the 
islands of Pemba and Latham. The name Tanzania was adopted on 29th 
October 1964. The total area of the country is 363,708 square miles. 

The area of the mainland (Tanganyika) is approximately 362,700 square 
miles, including some 20,000 square miles of inland water. It is bounded on the 
east by the Indian Ocean, on the north by Kenya, Lake Victoria and Uganda; 
on the west by Rwanda, Burundi, Lake Tanganyika (across which is the Congo); 
and on the south by Zambia, Malawi, Lake Malawi and Mozambique. 

The mainland contains the two extremes of topographical relief of the whole 
continent of Africa: Kilimanjaro, with a permanent ice-cap rising to 19,340 feet 
above sea level, and the deep trough-like depression filled by Lake Tanganyika, 
the world’s second deepest lake. Mount Meru, 50 miles west of Kilimanjaro, 
rises to 14,974 feet. The Mbulu Range of mountains (highest point Mount Han- 
ang, 11,215 feet) lies 150 miles S.W. of Mount Kilimanjaro, and the Mbeya 
Range (highest point Mount Rungwe, 9,713 feet) lies to the north of Lake 
Malawi. The Kipengere Range (highest peak 9,715 feet) and the Livingstone 
Mountains (9,600 feet) and other large mountains are just north of the Mbulu 
Range and include Loolmalasin (11,969 feet) and the still active volcano Oldonyo 
Lengeri. 

The main rivers are the Pangani or Ruvu, the Wani, the Ruvu (Kingoni), the 
Rufiji, the Great Ruaha, the Matandu, the Mbwemkuru, the Lukuledi and the 
Ruvuma, which drain the central plateau and flow into the Indian Ocean; and 
the Mori, Mara and Kegera, the Malagarasi, the Songwe and Ruhuhu which 
feed the great lakes. 

The climate is very varied and not typically tropical; rainfall can be anything 
between 14:3 inches to 123-4 inches a year. There are three climatic zones: the 
hot and humid coastal area: the drier central plateau with a great deal of seasonal 
variations of temperature; and the semi-temperate mountain areas. 

Zanzibar consists of Zanzibar Island, Pemba Island and Latham Island. Zan- 
zibar Island is situated in the Indian Ocean in latitude 6° S. and longitude 39° E. 
It is separated (224 miles) from the mainland by the Zanzibar Channel and is the 
largest island off the coast of East Africa, being fifty-three miles long and 
twenty-four miles wide, with a total area of 640 square miles. The eastern and 
central parts, comprising two-thirds of the island, consist of low-lying coral 
country covered by bush and grass plains, largely uninhabited except for fishing 
settlements on the east coast. The western side of the island is fertile and densely 
populated, with several ridges rising to over 200 feet above sea level; the highest 
ridge, the Masingini Ridge, is 390 feet above sea level. In this area coconuts and 
to a lesser extent cloves are extensively grown. The island of Pemba lies twenty- 
five miles to the north-east, in latitude 5° S. and longitude 39° E. It is forty-two 
miles long and about fourteen miles wide, with an area of 380 square miles. 
The west and centre of the island consists of a flat-topped ridge about six miles 
wide, deeply intersected by streams. The coastline is deeply indented especially 
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in the west and the inlets are mostly filled with mangrove swamps. Apart from 
the narrow belt of coral country in the east the island is fertile and densely 
populated, clove growing being the major industry. Pemba provides about 
83 per cent of Zanzibar’s cloves, the total exports of which in 1963 were valued 
at £3-1 million. Forty miles to the south-east of Zanzibar is Latham Island, which 
is no more than an outcrop of calcareous beach rock 300 yards long by 170 yards 
wide. It is principally notable as the breeding ground for booby, tern and green 
turtle. 

The climate of Zanzibar is tropical, tempered throughout the year with 
constant sea breezes except during the rainy seasons. The heavy rains fall 1n 
April and May with lesser rains in November and December. The mean maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures for Zanzibar town are 84-4° F. and 76°6° F. 
respectively and for Wete, in Pemba, 86-3° F. and 76-1° F. The annual rainfall 
for Zanzibar town averages 61-9 inches and for Wete 76-9 inches. 

At the 1957 census on the mainland the population totalled 8,788,466, com- 
prising 8,665,336 Africans, 20,598 Europeans and 102,532 other races. The 
population of Zanzibar was estimated in mid-1961 at 312,000 and the total 
population of Tanzania is now estimated to be about 10 million. The African 
population is estimated to be increasing at about 2 per cent each year. 

On the mainland there are some 120 tribes, the chief being the Sukuma 
(which comprises 13 per cent of the African population); Nyamwezi; Ha; 
Makonde; Gogo; Haya and Chagga. Swahili is the principal language of 
Tanzania and Swahili and English are the official languages. The main religions 
are Islam, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism. 

For administrative purposes the mainland is divided into 17 regions under 
Regional Commissioners, namely Arusha, Dodoma, Coast, Kigoma, Kiliman- 
jaro, Mara, Morogoro, Mtwara, Mwanza, Ruvuma, Shinyanga, Iringa, Mbeya, 
Tabora, Tanga, Singida and West Lake and is further divided into Districts 
under Area Commissioners. 

The capital of Tanzania is Dar es Salaam (population 140,000). The principal 
inland towns, with estimated populations, are Arusha (13,000), Dodoma (16,000), 
Morogoro (14,000), Moshi (18,000), Mwanza (26,000) and Tabora (18,000). 

Dar es Salaam is the principal port and handled about 804,000 tons of cargo 
in 1963. Other important ports are Zanzibar (population 58,000), Tanga (popula- 
tion 50,000) and Wete (in North Pemba) (population 7,507). Government 
steamers maintain weekly connections between Zanzibar and Pemba and between 
Zanzibar and Dar es Salaam. Coastal vessels for passengers and cargo maintain 
regular services between Zanzibar, Kenya and Tanganyika ports. 

The principal mainland airport is at Dar es Salaam and has a runway of 6,800 
feet. The Tanzania Government is a partner in East African Airways. Zanzibar 
airport is situated four and a half miles from the town and has a runway of 
4,860 feet. 

There are 1,658 miles of railway on the mainland and none in Zanzibar. The 
mainland has 28,464 miles of roads, Zanzibar has 387 miles, and Pemba 227. 
Radio Tanzania, operating in both Dar es Salaam and Zanzibar, is controlled 
by the Government. 

The recurrent revenue for 1963/64 was £26,249,000 and development revenue 
in the same year was £12,668,000. About half of the Gross Domestic Product 
comes from agriculture. There a is 5-year Plan for economic and social develop- 
ment which began on Ist July 1964 and is due to end on 30th June 1969. Among 
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important national development projects are the Nyumba ya Munga Dam, which 
is being financed by a Commonwealth assistance loan, and the Hydro-Electric 
Scheme at Pangani Falls, which is being financed under the five-year Plan. 
Tanzania is a partner in the East African Common Services Organization. 
Tanzania’s national days are:— 
12th January, the anniversary of the Zanzibar revolution; 
26th April, Union Day (anniversary of the union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar); 
7th July, Saba Saba Day (anniversary of the founding of TANU in 1954); and 
9th December, Jamhuri Day (anniversary of independence of Tanganyika and 
of Republic Day). 


HISTORY 

It is known that the East Africa coast had trade connections with Arabia 
and India before the beginning of the Christian era. 

In the first century a.p. the coast, including Zanzibar, was, and had long 
been, under the control of the ruler of south-western Arabia; the geography and 
products of the area were known to the Greeks of Alexandria and the most 
southerly market-town known to the ancients, Rhapta, must have been situated 
somewhere on the coast within a hundred miles of Dar es Salaam. From the 
eleventh century onwards the Sultanate of Kilwa came into prominence, attaining 
its greatest prosperity in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries when its rulers 
controlled the trade of a long stretch of the coast, extending down to Sofala, 
mear the present Beira in Mozambique. 

In 1498 the arrival of Vasco da Gama off the coast of East Africa heralded a 
period of Portuguese predominance over the coasts and waters of East Africa. 
Though very few of the Portuguese settled in the country, the civilization of 
the coastal towns suffered a severe decline. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, the Portuguese began to give way to the Turks and Arabs, 
notably the Imams of Oman. But Arab influence declined during the eighteenth 
century and the allegiance to Muscat became more and more shadowy until 1832 
when the fifth ruler of the Yorubi dynasty, Seyyid Said, moved his capital from 
Muscat to Zanzibar. The second period of Arab domination was the great 
period of the slave trade. Bagamoyo, Sadani and Pangani on the Tanganyika 
coast were the usual points of departure and Tabora the most important inland 
centre. After Seyyid Said’s death in 1856 his territories were divided between his 
two elder sons, and Zanzibar, with the adjacent coast, became an independent 
sultanate. 

The country later known as Tanganyika came under German influence 
largely through the initiative of Dr Karl Peters, who in 1884 journeyed into 
the interior and in six weeks concluded twelve treaties with chiefs, whose 
chiefdoms were then declared to be German territory. In 1885 the land which 
Peters had acquired, including 60,000 square miles of territory over which the 
Sultan of Zanzibar claimed suzerainty, was placed under the protection of the 
Imperial German Government. A ten-mile belt along the coast was regarded 
as belonging to Zanzibar but in 1888 Germany acquired the right of collecting 
duties on the coast and in 1890 took over the coastal strip on payment of 
£200,000 to the Sultan of Zanzibar. Later the same year the supremacy of 
British interests in Zanzibar and Pemba was recognised by France and Germany 
and on 4th November the islands were proclaimed a British Protectorate, 
Zanzibar affairs being handled by the Foreign Office. In 1891 a constitutional 
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government was established in Zanzibar with a British Representative as First 
Minister. 

Soon after the outbreak of the 1914-18 War clashes took place between 
British and German forces on the northern frontier of Tanganyika, but the 
main campaign to occupy the country did not begin until 1916. By the end of 
that year all the country north of the Central Railway was occupied by British 
or Belgian forces and a provisional Civil Administration was established for 
that area on the Ist January 1917. In November 1917 the German forces 
were driven across the Ruvuma River into Portuguese East Africa and the 
occupation of the whole of the territory was then completed. 

By Article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, signed at Versailles 
on the 28th June 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers all her rights over her overseas possessions, including 
her East African colony. The Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed 
that His Britannic Majesty should exercise a mandate to administer this former 
German colony, except for the areas of Ruanda and Urundi for which the 
mandate was given to the Belgian Government. The administration of Tan- 
ganyika continued to be carried out under the terms of the mandate until its 
transfer to the Trusteeship System under the Charter of the United Nations 
by the Trusteeship Agreement of 13th December 1946. 


TANGANYIKA 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Legislative Council was first constituted by the Tanganyika (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1926, and consisted of the Governor as President, 
13 Official members and not more than ten Unofficial members. The full quota 
of Unofficials was not filled until 1935, when seven Europeans and three Asians 
were nominated. In the same year changes were made in the Official membership 
and a further revision took place two years later. 

In 1945 the Legislative Council was enlarged to consist of the Governor as 
President, 15 Official and not more than 14 Unofficial members. As a result of 
these changes the 14 Unofficial Members included, from 1948 onwards, four 
Africans (two appointed in 1945, a third in 1947 and a fourth in 1948) and three 
Asians. In 1949 the Governor appointed a Committee including African, Asian 
and European representatives to review the country’s constitutional structure. 
Its report was published in 1951 and recommended equal representation of the 
territory’s three main races in the unofficial membership of an enlarged Legisla- 
tive Council with the retention of an official majority. After further examination 
the recommendations were put into effect in 1955. The new Council was presided 
over by a Speaker and had 31 Official members and 30 Unofficials (comprising 
ten Africans, ten Astans and ten Europeans). 

From 1948 onwards the Executive Council, which assisted the Governor in an 
advisory capacity, was remodelled on the ‘Member’ system, whereby groups of 
Government Departments were the responsibility of certain individual members 
of the Executive Council. By the end of 1954 the Executive Council consisted of 
the Governor as President, three ex officio members, five nominated Official 
members and six Unofficial members (of whom two were Europeans, two Asians 
and two Africans). In 1957 the Official members of the Executive Council were 
redesignated as Ministers and at the same time six Assistant Ministers (four 
Africans, one European and one Asian) were appointed. The Assistant Ministers 
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became ex officio members of the Legislative Council with the duty of speaking 
for the departments assigned to them but they were not, however, members of 
the Executive Council although they might attend meetings and take part in 
discussions when matters affecting their departments came before it. 

The first General Election in Tanganyika was held in 1958-59 in two phases, 
because of the administrative and other problems involved in holding this first 
series of elections in such a vast country. 

After the elections the Governor announced that it was proposed to set up a 
Council of Ministers in which Unofficials, including Africans, would for the 
first time be appointed to Ministerial office. The new Council which took office 
in July 1959 had 12 Ministers, five of whom were elected Unofficials (three 
African, one Asian and one European), and it advised the Governor on constitu- 
tional and legislative matters. The Executive Council was still in existence but 
only advised the Governor on a limited range of subjects. 

The Governor announced in December 1959 that there would be new 
elections followed by important constitutional changes. 

The second General Election, which brought in an elected majority in both 
the executive and the legislative spheres, was held in August 1960. The elected 
side of the Legislature comprised 71 seats and of this figure 50 seats were open 
to contest by all races and 21 reserved for minority communities, 11 Asians 
and 10 Europeans. Although there were 71 seats in fact there were only 13 
contests in 11 constituencies because 58 candidates, 17 of whom were former 
members of Legislative Council, were returned unopposed. 

Only two Parties contested the election, the Tanganyika African National 
Union and the African National Congress. There were, however, a number of 
independent candidates. 

The election resulted in an overwhelming victory for the Tanganyika African 
National Union under the leadership of Mr Julius Nyerere, which obtained 
70 of the 71 elected seats. The single successful non-TANU candidate stood as an 
Independent. . 

On the new government taking office certain changes took place in the 
constitutional framework of the executive, the principal of which was the 
abolition of the office of Chief Secretary and the creation of the new office 
of Deputy Governor, who was a member of the Council of Ministers but not 
of the Legislative Council. With this change came the abolition of the Executive 
Council and the introduction of the office of Chief Minister. 

After the Constitutional Conference held in Dar es Salaam in March 1961, 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the British 
Government announced that it had agreed to grant internal self-government 
to Tanganyika from Ist May 1961 and full independence from 28th December 
1961. The latter date was later altered to 9th December 1961. 

During the period Ist May to 9th December 1961 the Governor continued 
to be responsible for Defence and External Affairs. On Ist May 1961 Mr 
Nyerere, formerly Chief Minister, became the country’s first Prime Minister, 
at the head of a Cabinet of 12. On the same day the Legislative Council was 
re-named the National Assembly, its composition remaining unchanged. 
The post of Deputy Governor was abolished from Ist July 1961. 

In June 1961 the Tanganyika National Assembly unanimously passed a 
motion asking other member governments of the Commonwealth to join with 
the British Government in supporting Tanganyika’s desire to become a Member 
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of the Commonwealth. All Commonwealth Governments agreed to this and 
Tanganyika became a Member of the Commonwealth on achieving independence 
on the 9th December 1961. At the same time the Trusteeship Agreement was 
terminated by the United Nations. 

On 15th February 1962 the Tanganyika National Assembly unanimously 
adopted a government motion that the Constitution be amended to provide for 
Tanganyika to become a Republic within the Commonwealth. At the Meeting 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers held in London on 10th September 1962 
the Prime Minister of Tanganyika was informed by the Heads of Delegations 
of the other member countries of the Commonwealth that the present relations 
between their countries and Tanganyika would remain unaffected by this 
constitutional change and that they would be happy to recognise Tanganyika’s 
continued membership of the Commonwealth. 

The Republic of Tanganyika was inaugurated on the 9th December 1962. 
Its Constitution provided for a President who was executive Head of State and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces; he was empowered to appoint a 
Vice-President and Ministers of his Cabinet, though he was not bound to act 
on their advice. The first President, Dr Nyerere, was directly elected by universal 
suffrage. The Constitution provided for the election of subsequent Presidents 
by the National Assembly at five-yearly intervals or on the dissolution of 
Parliament. 


ZAN ZIBAR 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEV BLOPMENT 


On Ist July 1913 the control of Zanzibar passed from the Foreign Office to the 
Colonial Office, and by a Zanzibar Order in Council of 1914 the offices of 
British Consul-General and the Sultan’s First Minister were merged in the 
newly-created post of British Resident, who was appointed, subject to the control 
of the Governor of the British East Africa Protectorate, as High Commissioner. 
A Protectorate Council was constituted as an advisory body with the Sultan 
as President and the British Resident as Vice-President. In 1925 the office of 
High Commissioner was abolished and the British Resident was made directly 
responsible to the Colonial Office. Executive and Legislative Councils were consti- 
tuted in 1926 in place of the old advisory Protectorate Council. In 1960, following 
recommendations made by Sir Hilary Blood who had been appointed Constitu- 
tional Commissioner, a degree of responsible government was granted. Elected 
Ministers, one of whom was Chief Minister, formed the majority in the Executive 
Council, and in the Legislative Council there was a large elected majority. 

In 1962 the franchise was extended to provide for universal adult suffrage. 
and a Delimitation Commission recommended an increase in the number of 
elected members in the Legislative Council. On 24th June 1963 internal self- 
government was introduced. After a General Election in July a Government 
was formed from a coalition between the Zanzibar Nationalist Party and the 
Zanzibar and Pemba People’s Party, which had won a majority of seats (though 
not of votes) over the Afro-Shirazi Party headed by Sheikh Abeid Amani 
Karume. At the Independence Conference held in London in September 1963 
arrangements were agreed for the final transfer of power, and Zanzibar attained 
wry sovereign independence on 10th December 1963 under the Sultan as Head 
of State. 
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Establishment of The People’s Republic of Zanzibar 

On 12th January 1964 the Sultan’s Government was overthrown by a sudden 
internal uprising. Zanzibar was proclaimed a People’s Republic, with Mr 
Karume as President. The former constitution was abrogated, but other existing 
laws continued in force. A Revolutionary Council of 32 members was declared 
the Supreme Authority in the Republic. A Cabinet of Ministers was appointed 
to exercise executive power on behalf of, and with the advice of, the Revolution- 
ary Council. Under a Presidential Decree made in February 1964 the Revolution- 
ary Council was to enact constitutional Decrees which were to form the basic 
law of the Republic, and a Constituent Assembly was to be convened to consider 
these basic provisions which, after having received the Assembly’s assent, were 
to be the Constitution of Zanzibar. A further Presidential Decree of 11th 
May 1965 established the Afro-Shirazi Party as the sole party and supreme 
authority in Zanzibar. 


UNION OF TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 


After meetings between President Nyerere and President Karume it was 
decided that Tanganyika and Zanzibar should form one Sovereign State. Articles 
of Union were signed on 22nd April 1964 and on 25th April 1964 legislation 
ratifying these Articles was enacted by both the Tanganyika Parliament and the 
Revolutionary Council of Zanzibar. By this legislation the United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar was created as a single sovereign state, as from 26th 
April 1964, under President Nyerere. President Karume was declared Ist 
Vice-President of the United Republic, while retaining the style of President of 
Zanzibar as head of the separate Legislature and Executive for Zanzibar. There 
were 18 members from Zanzibar in the National Assembly of the United Republic 
and some of these became Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries in the United 
Republic Government. 

The legislation provided for an interim constitution which laid down that the 
United Republic should be governed in accordance with the provisions of the 
existing Tanganyika Constitution suitably modified to provide for a separate 
Legislature and Executive in Zanzibar with exclusive authority over matters 
other than reserved matters. Reserved matters were: external affairs; defence; 
police; emergency powers; citizenship; immigration; external trade and 
borrowing; The Public Service of the United Republic; income tax, corporation 
tax, customs and excise duties; harbours, civil aviation, posts and telegraphs. 

The main subjects which remained within the competence of the Zanzibar 
Government and for which there were separate ministries or departments 
included agriculture and fisheries; education and national culture; health and 
social insurance; information and broadcasting; labour; prisons; roads, power 
and works. 

The United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar became the United 
Republic of Tanzania on 29th October 1964. 

On 5th July 1965 the National Assembly passed the Interim Constitution 
Act which formally declared Tanzania to be a one-party state. A revised TANU 
constitution formed the first schedule of the Act, which looked forward to the 
union of TANU and the Afro-Shirazi party. 

By the Interim Constitution Act the National Assembly was enlarged and now 
consists of 107 members elected from the Mainland, 15 elected by the Assembly 
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itself, 17 Regional Commissioners from the Mainland and 3 from Zanzibar, 
up to 32 members of the Zanzibar Revolutionary Council, up to 10 Mainland 
residents chosen by the President and up to 20 Zanzibar residents similarly 
chosen. Zanzibar appointments require the approval of the President of Zanzibar. 
The maximum membership of the National Council is therefore 204. 

President Nyerere dissolved Parliament on 10th July 1965 and the first post- 
independence elections for the National Assembly took place on 2Ist and 26th 
September 1965. These took place on the Mainland only. The Presidential 
elections were held throughout the country on the same days. 


Historicat List 
TANGANYIKA 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Sir Richard Turnbull, kcMG (later GCMG), 9th December 1961 to 8th December 1962 


MINISTRIES 


Dr Julius K. Nyerere, 9th December 1961 to 22nd January 1962 
Rashidi Kawawa, 22nd January 1962 to 8th December 1962 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF TANGANYIKA 
Dr Julius K. Nyerere, 9th December 1962 to 25th April 1964 


ZANZIBAR 
SULTAN 
His Highness Seyyid Jamshid bin Abdulla, 10th December 1963 to 11th January 1964 


MINISTRY 
Sheikh Mohammed Shamte Hamedi, mBeE, 10th December 1963 to 18th January 1964 


PRESIDENT OF PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF ZANZIBAR 
Sheikh Abeid Amani Karume, 12th January 1964 to 25th April 1964 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 
PRESIDENT 
Dr Julius K. Nycrere, from 26th April 1964 


First VicE-PRESIDENT 
Sheikh Abeid Amani Karume, from 26th April 1964 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. M. Kawawa, from 26th April 1964 


GOVERNMENT 


Before the dissolution of Parliament on 10th July 1965 all the 71 Mainland 
seats were held by the TANU party and all the 18 Zanzibar seats by the Afro- 
Shirazi party. At the Mainland elections in September 1965 a total of 700 
nominations were received by the District Conferences for the 107 seats and these 
were reduced to 208 by the National Executive Conference of TANU after 
the District Conferences had examined and voted on the candidates. Only two 
candidates were allowed to stand in each constituency, there being 101 
contested seats and 6 uncontested. All candidates were required to be party 
members. The elections were notable for the fact that many of the previous 
memtcrs of Parliament lost their seats. 

At the Presidential elections, which took place at the same time, there was 
only one candidate for the office of President and only one candidate for the 
office of Vice-President. Electors were asked to vote for or against the two can- 
didates. President Nyerere and Vice-President Karume were re-elected. 
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PRESIDENT AND CABINET 


President of the United Republic and Foreign Affairs Portfolio: 
Mwalimu Julius K. Nverere 
First Vice-President: Hon. Sheikh Abeid Karume 
Minister of State, President’s Office: Hon. H. Makame 
Minister of State, President’s Office, Central Establishments: 
Hon. I. M. Bhoke Munanka 
Minister of State, Union Aifairs: Hon. A. Kassim Hanga 
Second Vice-President and Defence Portfolio: Hon. R. M. Kawawa 
Minister for Agriculture, Forests and Wildlife: Hon. D. N. M. Bryceson 
Minister for Finance: Hon. A. H. Jamal 
Minister for Economic Affairs and Deveiopment Planning: Hon. A. Z. Nsilo Swai 
Minister for Industries, Mineral Resources and Power: Hon. A. M. Maalim 
Minister for Regional Administration: Hon. O. S. Kambona 
Minister for Communications and Works: Hon. J. M. Lusinde 
Minister for Education: Hon. S. N. Eliufoo 
Minister for Lands, Settlement and Water Development: Hon. S. A. Maswanya 
Minister for Labour: Hon. M. M. Kamaliza 
Minister for Home Affairs: Hon. L. Nangwanda Sijaona 


Minister for Housing: Hon. A. K. E. Sh 


aba 


Minister for Commerce and Co-apcratives: Hon. P. Bomani 
Minister for Information and Tourism: Hon. I. A. Wakil 
Minister for Health: Hon. A. M. Babu 
Minister for Community Development and National Culture: 
Hon. C. Y. Mgonja 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Chief Adam Sapi Mkwawa, OBE 
Clerk: P. Msekwa 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Mr Justice P. T. Georges 


J 
The Hon. Mr Justice M. C. E. P. Biron 
The Hon. Mr Justice A. E. Otto 
The Hon. Mr Justice A. Saidi 


The Hon. Mr Justice E. A. L. Bannerman 


udges 


The Hon. Mr Justice M. P. K. Kimicha 
The Hon. Mr Justice A. Mustafa 

The Hon. Mr Justice H. G. Platt 

The Hon. Mr Justice L. B. Duff 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE AND 
CABINET SECRETARIAT 
Secretary to the Cabinet: J. M. Namata 
Principal Secretary, Establishments: C. J. 
Chohan, MBE 


OFFICE OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Principal Secretary: I. R. Mwajasho 

Chief of Defence Forces: Brigadier M. S. H. 
Sarakikya 

Attorney-General: Hon. M. D. Bomani, mp 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Principal Secretary: B. Mulokozi 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTS AND WILDLIFE 


Principal Secretary: G. M. Rugarabamu 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Principal Secretary to the Treasury: A. J. 
Nsekela 


MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
AND DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


Principal Secretary: D. A. Nkembo 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES, MINERAL 
RESOURCES AND POWER 


Principal Secretary: K. H. Ameir 


MINISTRY OF REGIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Principal Secretary: C. A. Kallaghe 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WoRKS 
Principal Secretary: A. E. Mbuya 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Principal Secretary: F. K. Burengclo 
Chief Education Officer: J. A. Sawe 


MINISTRY OF LANDS, SETTLEMENT 
AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Principal Secretary: C. D. Msuya 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Principal Secretary: G. M. Nhigula 


MINISTRY OF Home AFFAIRS 
Principal Secretary: B. J. Mkatte 
Principal Immigration Officer: G. J. Mbelwa 
Inspector General of Police: M. N. E. Shaidi 
Commissioner of Prisons: O. K. Rugimbana 
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MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
Principal Secretary: B. J. Maggidi 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND 
CO-OPERATIVES 
Principal Secretary: O. Mwambungu 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND TOURISM 
Principal Secretary: P. A. Sozigwa 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Principal Secretary: Dr C. V. Mtawali, MBE 
MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND NATIONAL CULTURE 
Principal Secretary: F. J. Mchauru 
Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: R. H. Saidi 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Chicf P. I. Marealle, MBE 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS* 
Arusha Region (HQ, Arusha): 
Mwakamg’ata 
Coast Region (HQ, Dar cs Salaam): M. M. 
Songabele 


A. W. 


Jamaica 


Dodoma Region (HQ, Dodoma): J. B. M- 
Mwakangale 

Iringa Region (HQ, Iringa): S.S. Chamshama 

Kigoma Region (HQ, Kigoma): R. M. 
Semvua 

Kilimanjaro Region (HQ, Moshi): L. P. 
Dantes-Ngua 

Mara Region (HQ, Musoma): S. K. N. 
Luangisa 

Mbeya Region (HQ, Mbeya): O. M. oe 

Morogoro Region (HQ, Morogoro): C. M. 
Kapilima 

Mtwara Region (HQ, Mtwara): J. A. 
Nzunda 

Mwanza Region (HQ, Mwanza): J. K. B. 
Nyerere 

Ruvuma Region (HQ, Songea): E. B. M. 
Barongo 

Shinzanga Region (HQ, Shinyanga): Chief 
Humbi Ziota 

Singida Region (HQ, Singida): P. A. Kisumo 

Tabora Region (HQ, Tabora): J. W. L. 
Makinda 

Tanga Region (HQ, Tanga): M. R. Kundya 

West are Region (HQ, Bukoba): P. C. 
Walwa 


ZANZIBAR 


CABINET 


President of Zanzibar: Sheikh Abeid A. Karume 
Vice-President of Zanzibar: Hon. A. Kassim Hanga 
Minister for Health: Hon. Aboud Jumbe 
Minister for Agriculture and Land Reform: Hon. Hassan N. Moyo 
Minister for Education and National Culture: Hon. Ali Sultan Issa 
Minister for Finance: Hon. Abdulaziz A. K. Twala 
Minister for Communications and Works: Hon. Saleh Saadalla 
Junior Minister for Agriculture and Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Rashid Abdul'a 
Junior Minister for Development, Trade and Planning: Hon. Shaban Soud Mponda 
Jurior Minister for Works: B. Qullatein 
Attorney-General: Hon. Wolfgang Dourado 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Mr Augustine Saidi (acting) 


JAMAICA 


latitudes 17° 43’ N. and 18° 32’ N. The name is derived from the aboriginal 
Arawak name Xaymaca. It is 100 miles west of Haiti, 90 miles south of 
Cuba, 445 miles north of Cartagena and 540 miles from Colon. The island’s 
greatest length is 146 miles and its greatest width about 51 miles., and with 
an area of more than 4,400 square miles it is the third largest island in the 
Caribbean Sea. The capital is Kingston. 
Jamaica is mountainous; the main range runs from east to west, with 
numerous subsidiary ranges, some parallel to the main range, others spreading 


istics lies between longitudes 76° 11’ W. and 78° 21’ W. and between 


* All Regional Commissioners are MPs. 
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out north-west and south-east from it. The highest point is Blue Mountain Peak 
(7,402 feet), in the east of the island. From these mountains a number of 
streams flow to the north and south shores, but none is navigable except the 
Black River, and that only for small craft. The island is indented with many 
bays and harbours, notable among which are Port Antonio at the eastern end, 
Montego Bay at the western end of the north coast, and Kingston on the south 
side of the island. , 

Jamaica has a tropical climate of considerable variety. On the coast, high 
daytime temperatures (maximum 94° F., minimum 70° F.) are usually mitigated 
by sea breezes, while in the uplands of the interior the altitude brings a refreshing 
drop in humidity and temperature, particularly at night (maximum 81° F., mini- 
mum 43° F.). The island lies in the hurricane zone, and although the last hurricane 
to hit the island severely was in 1951 a number have threatened Jamaica since 
then. Lying close to the course of ‘Flora’, the hurricane of 1963, the island 
suffered great damage from floods and heavy rains. Most of Jamaica has a good 
rainfall, Kingston 60°35 inches, Port Antonio 153-83 inches representing 
respectively low and high rainfall areas, and although rain occurs at all times of 
the year, it is heaviest in May and from August to November. 

The population at the census of 7th April 1960 was 1,613,148 and the estimated 
population at the end of 1965 was 1,788,200. The population of the main towns 
on 7th April 1960 was: Kingston and St. Andrew (Metropolitan Area), 378,518; 
Montego Bay, 23,471; Spanish Town, 14,439; May Pen, 14,214. The birth-rate 
in 1965 was 39-01 per 1,000 and the death-rate 7:88 per 1,000. In 1963 76:3 per 
cent of the population were of African descent, 15-1 per cent of Afro-European, 
1-7 per cent of Indian (mainly from South India), 0-8 per cent of European and 
0-6 per cent of Chinese descent. The main language is English and religion is 
mainly Christian with 317,600 Anglicans, 306,000 Baptists, 191,200 Church of 
God, 115,300 Roman Catholics, 107,900 Methodists and 82,700 Presbyterians. 
Primary education ts free but not yet compulsory. About 10 per cent of the total 
school population receive secondary education. The literacy figure is approxt- 
mately 59 per cent. For administrative purposes the island is divided into three 
counties (Surrey, Middlesex and Cornwall) and fourteen parishes. 

The main seaports with tonnages for 1965 are as follows: Kingston, 1,836,926 
landed, 616,645 shipped; Ocho Rios, 16,563 landed, 1,770,277 shipped; Port 
Kaiser, 66,665 landed, 4,938,692 shipped; Port Esquivel, 324,888 landed, 645,834 
shipped; Salt River, 3,863 landed, 178,825 shipped. 

Jamaica has international airports at Palisadoes, 11 miles from Kingston 
(length of runway 7,600 feet), and at Montego Bay (length of runway 7,116 feet), 
three miles from the town. The principal airline is Jamaica Air Services Ltd., 
which operates internal services. 

The principal shipping lines are Jamaica Banana Producers Steamship Co., 
Ltd., and J. S. Webster & Sons, Ltd. ‘There are 205 miles of standard gauge 
railway and road mileage is 2,678. There are two broadcasting companies in 
the country: the Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation and Radio Jamaica 
Limited. The Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation provides television facilities. 

The main agricultural products are sugar, rum and molasses, bananas and 
citrus fruit. 

Jamaica is the largest exporter of bauxite in the world. The deposits are 
worked by one Canadian and three American companies, the Canadian company 
processing bauxite into alumina. In 1966 a 25-year agreement was signed 
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between the Government of Jamaica and a group comprising the Reynolds 
Metals Company, the Kaiser Aluminium and Chemicals Corporation and the 
Anaconda Company of the United States to construct a $US 75,000,000 
aluminium plant to start production in 1969. In time the new plant will approxi- 
mately double Jamaica’s alumina capacity and make her, after the United 
States, the second largest producer of alumina in the western world. Gypsum is 
also mined. Cement is manufactured locally. 

The main exports in 1965 were: bauxite, £17,809, 205; sugar and sugar prepara- 
tions, £15,666,000; alumina, £17,429,489; bananas, £6,511,000; rum, £1,576,579; 
cigars, £406,274; citrus products £3,401,000. Total exports in 1965 were 
£77,274,221 and total imports £105,425,558. 

For the year 1966/67 Government revenue ts estimated at £70,595,746 and 
expenditure at £70,595,746 (including Appropriations-in-Aid). 

A Five-Year Independence Plan was introduced for the years 1963-68 with a 
proposed expenditure of £91 million. Two of the more important national 
development projects are the Harkers Hall multi-purpose reservoir and the 
Sandy Gully Drainage Scheme. In the private sector the construction of a new 
port has been undertaken at Newport West, near Kingston, and land cleared for 
further port facilities in the area. 

The University College Hospital is an important institution which serves not 
only Jamaica but other countries. Jamaica is a partner in the Caribbean 
Meteorological Organisation. 

National Day, Independence Day, which is celebrated on the first Monday in 
August, commemorates the achievement of independence on 6th August 
1962. 


HISTORY 


When Columbus discovered Jamaica on 4th May 1494 he found it peopled 
by Arawak Indians, estimated to number some 60,000. No pre-Arawak remains 
have been found, and it would appear that Jamaica was uninhabited before 
about 1000 a.p. Columbus took possession of the island in the name of the 
King and Queen of Spain, but it was not until Juan de Esquivel was appointed 
the first Governor tn 1509 that European occupation began. The island became 
a fief held on special terms by the descendants of Columbus as Marquises of 
Jamaica; but it was never a large or flourishing colony and served little more 
than as a supply base for expeditions to the mainland. The first capital at Sevilla 
Nueva near the modern St. Anne’s Bay was soon abandoned in favour of Villa 
de la Vega, on the site of the present Spanish Town. Under the Spanish the 
Arawak Indians died out and had disappeared entirely by the time the English 
arrived. 

It was in 1655 that an English expedition under Admirals Penn and Venables, 
after failing in their objective of capturing Hispaniola, landed at Passage Fort 
on 10th May. They met with little resistance, Villa de la Vega falling quickly, 
but Spanish guerillas held out in the interior until 1660 when the Spanish 
Governor and his followers escaped to Cuba. They took with them most of 
the slaves whom they had imported from Africa; but some of these remained 
in the fastnesses of the interior, forming the nucleus of what were later known 
as the Maroons. 

General Edward D’Oyley was appointed the first civil Governor in 1661 
and was succeeded the following year by Lord Windsor, who brought with him 
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a Royal Proclamation giving the people of Jamaica the rights of citizens of 
England and the right to make their own laws. Although Port Royal was the 
first capital, in 1664 much of the administration was removed to Spanish Town, 
where the first House of Assembly, comprising 23 freeholders, met on 20th 
January that year. 

During the early years colonisation was slow, although the population was 
increased by 1,600 immigrants from Nevis in 1656 and 1,000 from Barbados 
in 1664. In 1670 the Treaty of Madrid recognised English sovereignty over all 
American territories in English possession, and removed the pressing need for 
constant defence against Spanish attack. Using slaves brought from Africa, 
sugar, cocoa, indigo and later coffee were planted, and Jamaica became a land 
of large estates often with absentee landlords. Although a further 1,200 settlers 
arrived from Surinam, the European population began to diminish again. 
Meanwhile, with official encouragement, Port Royal became the base and 
stronghold of the English buccaneers who, under Henry Morgan, roved widely 
over the Caribbean raiding Spanish territory. The plunder which they captured 
greatly enriched the town until it became the finest town in the West Indies 
only to be destroyed by an earthquake on 7th June 1692. In its place Kingston, 
the modern capital, was developed. 

At the beginning of the 18th century difficulties arose with the Maroons 
whose numbers had been increased by fugitive slaves. Aided by the difficult 
terrain of the interior, they took heavy toll of the English troops and militia 
sent against them; and what is known as the Maroon War lasted for many years, 
until in 1737 those in the west of the island accepted honourable terms which 
guaranteed them liberty and certain lands. A similar agreement in 1740 ended ~ 
the rebellion in the Blue Mountains. 

Port Royal recovered from the earthquake to become an important naval 
base associated with such names as Benbow, Parker, Rodney and Nelson. 
It was Rodney’s victory over the French in 1782 at the Battle of the Saints 
which saved Jamaica from possible capture by the French; and from that 
date neither the French nor the Spanish ever again made a serious attempt to 
capture the island. 

During the eighteenth century thousands more slaves were brought from 
Africa, many from the Gold Coast; and a high proportion of the African words 
which now survive in Jamaican speech, and much of the folk-lore, are of Ashanti 
origin. Slave ownership was governed by Slave Laws; at first these were 
principally concerned with the interests of the owners but they gradually evolved 
until, in the period immediately preceding emancipation, the protection of the 
slaves was given greater emphasis. Agitation against the slave trade and against 
slavery itself began during the Jast half of the 18th century and had its origin 
in England, being part of the great humanitarian movement. As a result of 
the efforts of Clarkson, Wilberforce and others, the slave trade was abolished 
by the British Parliament in 1807. Slavery was abolished in August 1834 and 
complete freedom for the slaves was declared in August 1838. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century Nonconformist missionaries 
came out in increasing numbers and worked to prepare the people for emancipa- 
tion and to remove the civil disabilities endured by the free coloureds. Their 
efforts were rewarded when full citizenship was granted to all free people 
of colour in 1832. 

The abolition of slavery, coming at a time when Jamaica’s importance as a 
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military and naval station was declining, caused a great decrease in the wealth 
of the island. The decline was quickened by the free-trade policy of the 
British government which, from 1846, allowed slave-produced sugar from Cuba 
and elsewhere to enter the British market on equal terms with sugar from 
Jamaica. The abolition of the slave trade on the other hand led to a shortage 
of labour, and Indian immigrants were introduced in 1842 to be followed by 
Chinese in 1854. In 1869 the system of indentured labour was established, 
attracting considerable numbers of East Indians. Yet a further result of this 
great social change was that the estate ceased to be the main social unit; and 
the population began to re-form itself into new communities and new settle- 
ments. 

In the 1860s disputes between the planters and their labourers grew increasingly 
bitter and culminated in an organized rebellion at Morant Bay in 1865. The 
severity with which this was crushed led to the recall of Governor Eyre and 
Crown Colony Government replaced the old representative system. 

From this date prosperity began gradually to return. In 1860 a steamer service 
was opened between Jamaica and New York, offering facilities for the profitable 
export of Jamaican fruits which had previously only been used for local con- 
sumption. The first shipment of bananas was made in 1868, and the trade was 
soon firmly established. The economy of the country was helped by the building 
of railways and by the improvement and development of roads; and by the 
close of the century a spirit of self-confidence had been created and the small 
farmers were probably at the height of their prosperity. The Great Exhibition 
of 1891, opened by the future King George V and attended by over 300,000 
people, expressed the confident mood of the island. 

The disastrous earthquake of 1907 damaged every building in Kingston 
and killed some 800 people; the lower part of the city was completely destroyed. 
A new city of reinforced concrete rose in its place. 

After the First World War came a time of fluctuating prosperity; but the 
rapid increase in the population, the onslaught of disease in the banana 
plantations and a series of storms, together with the effect of the world-wide 
slump of the ’30s, brought another period of economic distress culminating 
in riots in 1938, a great increase in trade union activity, and the beginnings of 
rival political parties. 

By the end of the Second World War Jamaica’s trade was almost entirely 
with Britain; the production of sugar had expanded, and the export of bananas 
had recovered in importance as the result of the development of disease- 
resistant varieties. Travel restrictions elsewhere led to people in North America 
turning to the West Indies for their vacation, and led people in Britain to seek 
holidays within the sterling area. Bauxite was first mined on a commercial 
basis in 1952 and by 1957 Jamaica had become the world’s largest producer. 
In 1960 bauxite and alumina together accounted for half Jamaica’s exports. 
By that year also for the first time the contribution of manufacturing industries 
to the gross national income was equal to that of agriculture. But despite all 
this, unemployment and under-employment have remained problems, aggravated 
by the great population increase. Emigration which at first was directed towards 
the United States changed its course, encouraged by the labour shortage in 
Britain, and in 1961 37,202 emigrants reached Britain from Jamaica. 

In 1948 the University College of the West Indies was established outside 
Kingston and in 1953 the University College Hospital of the West Indies 
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was opened. In November of the same year Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
visited Jamaica. On 2nd April 1962 the University College was granted a Royal 
Charter and became the University of the West Indies and now grants its own 
degrees. 

The formation of modern political parties can be dated from 1938 when the 
People’s National Party was formed under the leadership of Mr. N. W. Manley, 
with the aim of establishing representative and responsible government for 
Jamaica within the Commonwealth. It is supported by the National Workers 
Union to which it is affiliated. The P.N.P. held office from 1955 until April 1962, 
Mr. Manley being Chief Minister and later the first Premier. The second major 
political party, the Jamaican Labour Party, was formed in 1943 by Sir Alexander 
Bustamante, who is now the Prime Minister. Like the P.N.P. it derives support 
from labour, the Bustamante Industrial Trades Union being affiliated to the 
J.L.C. The J.L.P. won a majority of seats in the 1944 General Election and 
continued to provide the elected members in the Government until a ministerial 
system was introduced. Sir Alexander Bustamante was Chief Minister from 
1953 to 1955, and returned to office after the elections of April 1962. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


For the first few years after its capture by an English expedition, Jamaica 
was under military Government, but in 1662 the first constitution was introduced 
by Lord Windsor, the second civil Governor. This provided for an Executive 
consisting of a Governor, appointed by the Crown, acting with the advice 
of a nominated Council, and a Legislature consisting of the Governor, the 
Council and a representative Assembly. This constitution was modified in 
1854, and immediately prior to its suspension in 1865 the Executive consisted 
of the Governor assisted by the Privy Council whose members were appointed 
by the Crown and included the Chief Justice and other officials, the Bishop of 
Kingston, all the members of the Executive Council, and representatives of the 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. The Executive Committee, 
forming a link between the Governor and the Assembly, consisted of four 
persons nominated by the Governor of whom one was from the Legislative 
Council and three were unofficials from the Legislative Assembly. Formerly 
the Assembly had been able to originate and appropriate grants of money; 
but from 1854 no grant could originate except by message from the Governor 
or through the Executive Committee. The Legislature consisted of the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly. The members of the Legislative Council, 
which formed the Upper Chamber, were appointed by the Crown. There were 
17 members, four of whom were official and 13 unofficial. The House of 
Assembly consisted of 47 elected members, two from each of the 22 Parishes 
and one from each of the three main towns. They were elected by some 1,800 
electors with income or property qualifications. 

In 1866, after the Morant Bay uprising, this constitution was replaced by 
Order in Council of the 11th June of that year by a Crown Colony Government, 
with the legislative power vested in the Governor acting with the advice 
and consent of a nominated Legislative Council consisting of 6 Official Members 
and not more than 5 Non-official Members. Three years later the stipulation 
requiring there to be 6 Official Members was dropped, he. number being left 
to the discretion of the Crown. 
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Further changes were made by Orders in Council dated 19th May 1884 and 
3rd October 1895. 

Under the constitution introduced in 1944, the functions and membership of 
the Legislative Council remained unchanged. The Lower House, now known 
as the House of Representatives, was composed of 32 members all elected by 
universal adult suffrage. No legislation could be passed and no money voted 
without the approval of the House of Representatives. 

Although the Privy Council continued to exist to advise the Governor on 
such matters as the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy, the remission 
of sentences and the discipline of the Civil Service, its other functions were 
taken over by an Executive Council formed of the Governor, three ex officio 
members, two nominated members and five members elected by the House of 
Representatives. These elected members were styled Ministers, but although they 
were required to answer for certain subjects and Departments in the House of 
Representatives they had no executive responsibility. 

In 1951 discussions with the two political parties and with the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council were held to consider what further reforms 
should be undertaken in the constitution. With general agreement, changes 
were introduced to take effect in June 1953. 

The 1953 Constitution provided for the appointment of a Chief Minister 
and seven other Ministers (all Ministers being drawn from the House of 
Representatives), thus increasing from five to eight the number of members 
of the House of Representatives in the Executive Council and giving them a 
majority over the official and nominated members. Thenceforth the Ministers 
exercised wide responsibility in the management of the internal affairs of the 
island, and had executive functions in regard to nearly all Departments of 
Government. The Colonial Secretary however remained responsible for de- 
fence, public security and the public service and the Attorney-General was res- 
ponsible for public prosecutions. 

Apart from minor modifications and amendments the next important change 
came in 1957. The 1957 Constitution provided for the withdrawal of all official 
members from the Executive Council, which thereafter became known as the 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Chief Minister. It consisted of ten 
members of the Government charged with responsibility for specific subjects, 
and two Ministers without Portfolio chosen from among the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, all appointed by the Governor on the 
recommendation of the Chief Minister. The Governor could, however, at his 
discretion, summon special meetings of the Council of Ministers and attend 
and preside at such a meetings. 

Official members, with the single exception of the Attorney-General, also 
withdrew from the Legislative Council and were replaced by two more non- 
official members, the total thus remaining at 15, the permissible minimum. 

The newly-created Ministry of Home Affairs became responsible for matters 
affecting internal security, police and immigration, while the Attorncy- 
General continued to exercise control over public prosecutions. The Governor 
was not obliged to assign to any Minister responsibility for any business relating 
to defence, external affairs, dependencies, personnel matters and the audit 
of Government accounts, and these subjects, with the exception of audit, 
remained the responsibility of the Chief Secretary. 

Jamaica became a member of the Federation of the West Indies on 23rd 
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February 1958. By the Jamaica (Constitution) Order in Council, 1959, which 
came into operation on 4th July 1959, Jamaica became self-governing in its 
internal affairs, although its position as a unit territory of the Federation of 
The West Indies remained unchanged. The new constitution provided for a 
Privy Council, a Cabinet, a Legislative Council and a House of Representatives. 

The Privy Council, consisting of six members, advised the Governor in the 
exercise of his disciplinary powers over members of the Government Service 
and in the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy. 

The Cabinet consisted of the Premier and not less than eleven other Ministers, 
drawn from the House of Representatives, charged with the general control 
and direction of the Government. There were also two or three Ministers without 
Portfolio who sat in the Legislative Council. The Governor was required to 
act in accordance with the advice of the Cabinet, except where the matter was 
the responsibility of some other body (e.g., the Public Service Commission) or 
where the constitution specifically provided for him to act in his discretion. 

The Legislative Council consisted of eighteen members appointed by the 
Governor after consultation with persons speaking for the differing political 
points of view of groups represented in the House of Representatives, and two 
or three members nominated by the Premier. The Legislative Council was 
essentially a revisionary Chamber with powers to delay bills for a limited 
period of time. The House of Representatives consisted of forty-five members 
elected by universal adult suffrage. 

The constitution established Judicial Service, Public Service and Police Service 
Commissions with executive responsibility for appointments, discipline and 
dismissals in the Services for which they were responsible. Officers in the Public 
Service and the Police Service against whom disciplinary action was taken had 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council. Judicial officers had no right of appeal 
to the Privy Council. Judges of the Supreme Court could be removed from 
office only on the advice of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Britain 
after investigation by a locally-appointed Judicial tribunal. 

As a result of the Referendum held on 19th September 1961, Jamaica applied 
for withdrawal from the West Indies Federation to seek independence alone 
in 1962. At a Conference held in Lancaster House in February 1962 full agree- 
ment was reached between the British and Jamaican delegations on the date 
for Jamaican independence and on the form and content of the new constitution. 
Jamaica became an independent sovereign country and a Member of the 
Commonwealth on 6th August 1962. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Jamaica, contained in the Jamaica (Constitution) Order 
in Council, 1962, provides for a Governor-General appointed by Her Majesty 
The Queen and for a bi-cameral Legislature. The Senate consists of 21 Senators 
appointed by the Governor-General, 13 on the advice of the Prime Minister and 
8 on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition. The House of Representatives 
consists of 45 elected members, but provision is made for an increase up to 
60 members. The President and Deputy President of the Senate and the Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker of the House of Representatives are elected, respectively, 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives from within their own member- 
ship. 

The qualification for appointment to the Senate or for election to the House 
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of Representatives is to be a citizen of Jamaica or another Commonwealth 
country of the age of 21 or more and to have been ordinarily resident in Jamaica 
for the immediately preceding twelve months. It is provided that persons 
holding or acting in public offices, judges of the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeal and persons of unsound mind, are disqualified for appointment 
to the Senate or election to the House of Representatives. 

Apart from certain entrenched provisions, the Constitution may be amended 
by a majority of all the members of each House. There are ordinarily entrenched 
and specially entrenched provisions. The first group may be amended by an 
affirmative vote of not less than two-thirds of all the members of each House, 
provided that there shall be a period of three months between the introduction 
of the Bill seeking to amend the Constitution and the commencement of the 
debate on it in the House of Representatives and a further period of three months 
between the conclusion of that debate and the passing of the Bill by the House. 
The specially entrenched provisions (which relate to the legal force of the 
Constitution, Parliament, Sessions of Parliament, the Prorogation and Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, General Elections and the appointment of Senators, and the 
Executive Authority of Jamaica, and which include the section providing for the 
alteration of the Constitution) may be amended by the same procedure as that 
required for the ordinarily entrenched provisions with the additional requirement 
that such amendment shall be approved by the electorate by referendum. Should 
the Senate not approve a Bill amending any of the specially entrenched pro- 
visions by a two-thirds majority of all its members the matter may be referred 
to the electorate by referendum in which case a majority of two-thirds of the 
electorate voting shall be required before the Bill may be presented to the 
Governor-General for assent. As regards any ordinarily entrenched provision 
the required majority is three-fifths of the electorate voting. 

The Privy Council consisting of six members appointed by the Governor- 
General after consultation with the Prime Minister, of whom at least two are 
persons who hold or have held public office, advises the Governor-General on 
the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy and on appeals on disciplinary 
matters from the three Service Commissions. 

The Governor-General appoints as Prime Minister the member of the House 
of Representatives who, in his judgement, is best able to command the support 
of the majority of the members of the House. The Governor-General also 
appoints the Leader of the Opposition. 

Executive responsibility rests with a Cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister 
and not less than eleven other Ministers. Not less than two, nor more than 
three, Ministers (without Portfolio) may be members of the Senate. The Governor- 
General ts required to act on the advice of the Cabinet except in respect of any 
function conferred upon him in his discretion or any function exercisable 
on the advice or recommendation of, or after consultation with, persons or 
authorities other than the Cabinet. 

Provision is made for the appointment of an Attorney-General, a Director 
of Public Prosecutions, an Auditor-General, a Public Service Commission, 
a Police Service Commission and a Judicial Service Commission. 

There is a Supreme Court and a Court of Appeal. The President of the Court 
of Appeal and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister after consultation with 
the Leader of the Opposition. 
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HistoricaL List OF GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
Sir Kenneth Blackburne, GBE, K CMG (later GCMG), 6th August 1962 to 30th November 
1962 


Sir Clifford Campbell, GCMG, from Ist December 1962 


HistORICAL List OF MINISTRIES 
Sir AMexatdet Bustamante, 6th August 1962 to 21st February 1967 
Hon. D. B. Sangster (Sir Donald Sangster, KCMG, from 7th April 1967), February 
1967 to Lith April 1967* 
Hon. H. L. Shearer from 11th April 1967 


GOVERNMENT 

After the election held on 2!st February 1967 the composition of the political 
parties in the House of Representatives was: Jamaica Labour Party 33 seats, 
People’s National Party 20 seats. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Clifford Campbell, GcMG, GCvo 


CABINET 
Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs and Minister of Defence: 
n. Hugh L. Shearer 
Minister of Housing and Leader of the House of Representatives: 
Hon. D. Clement Tavares 
Minister of Education: Hon. Edwin L. Allen 
Minister of Health: Hon. Dr Herbert W. Eldemire 
Attorney-General: Hon. Victor B. Grant, Qc 
Minister ot Agriculture and Lands: Hon. John P. Gyles 
Minister of Communications and Works: Hon. Cleveland Lewis 
Minister of Trade and Industry: Hon. Robert C. Lightbourne 
Minister of Local Government: Hon. Leopold A. Lynch 
Minister of Home Affairs: Hon. Roy A. McNeill 
Minister of Labour and National Insurance: Hon. Lynden G. Newland 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Development and Welfare: Hon. Edward Seaza 
Minister without Portfolio and Leader of Government Business in the Senate: 
Senator the Hon. Sir Neville Ashenheim, CRE 
Minister of State, Ministry of Education: Senator the Hon Hector Wynter 
Minister of State, Ministry of Home Affairs: 
Senator the Hon. Allen M.W. Douglas 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


ae _ Ministry of Education: Dr A. Burt 
Ministry of Agriculture and Lands: Senator C. V. Atkinson; W. McLaren 
Ministry of Communications and Works: Wycliffe T. Martin 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
N. W. Manley, MM, Qc 


SENATE 

President: Senator the Hon. G. S. Ranelin 

Deputy President: Hon. G. A. L. Mair 
Clerk of the Legislature: H. D. Carberry 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: Hon. Eugene Parkinson, Qc 
Deputy Speaker: C. A. Stanhope 
JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Rowland Phillips 
President of the Court of Appeal: The Hon. Sir Herbert Duffus 


Members of the Court of Appeal: 


Sir Cyril Henriques Mr Justice G. E. Waddington 
Mr Justice A. M. Lewis Mr Justice L. J. Moody 

Puisne Judges: 
Mr Justice R. H. Small Mr Justice H. U. T. Chambers 
Mr Justice L. Fox Mr Justice L. G. Robinson 
Mr Justice A. M. Edun Mr Justice C. H. Graham-Perkins 
Mr Justice K. G. Smith Mr Justice R. N. Hercules 


Registrar of the Supreme Court: V. K. G. McCarthy 
* Sir Donald Sangster died on 11th April 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER'S OFFICE 


Permanent Secretary and Secretary to the 
Cabinet: J. B. McFarlane, MBE 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: J. M. Lloyd, CMG 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: F. E. De Gazon, opt 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Financial Secretary: Hon. G. Arthur Brown, 
CMG 
Accountant-General: K. A. Burrowes 
Auditor-General: R. V. Irvine 
Chief Personnel Officer: A. B. Smith 
Collector-General: R. H. Kerr 
Commissioner of Income Tax: C. C. Jones 
Manager, Government Savings Bank: A. R. 
Taylor 


MINISTRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Sccretary: H. S. Walker 
Chiet Engineer, Electricity Division: W. M. 
Howell 
Trade Administrator: W. T. Miller 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: A. G. Shaw 
Chief Electoral Officer: R. C. Roxburgh 
Director, Institute of Jamaica: C. Bernard 
Lewis, CBE 
Director, Jamaica Library Service: Mrs. 
J. L. Robinson, MBE 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: I. L. Collins 


MINISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 
Permanent Secretary: A. P. Clerk 
ee Central Planning Unit: D. O. 
ills 
Director of Statistics: D. Rose 
Public Relations Officer: C. Robinson 
(acting) 
Secretary, Board of Supervision: R. M. 
Arscott, MBE 
Government Town Planner: G. C. Hodges 
Government Printer: C. S. Markland 
Government Archivist: Clinton V. Black 


MINistry OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: P. W. C. Burke 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. C. C. Wedderburn 
Registrar General: J. M. Sudu 
Senior Medical Officer, Bellevue Hospital: 
Dr K. C. Royes 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: Major E. H. Grell 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS 
Permanent Secretary: R. T. Cousins 
Chairman, Christiana Area Land Authority: 

W. G. McLaren 
Chairman, Yallahs Valley Land Authority: 

C. J. Morrison (acting) 

Commissioner of Lands: C. C. Langford 
Commissioner of Mines: FE. G. Rickman 
Commissioner of Valuations: W. S. Chang 
Conservator of Forests: D. F. Dyer 

Director of Geological Surveys: H. R. 

Versey 
Director of Surveys: O. B. Rodgers 
Government Chemist: Dr A. C. Ellington 
Manager, Agricultural Credit Board: V. E. 

Walker 
Registrar of Co-operatives: J. A. Kirlew 

(acting) 

Registrar of Titles: G. Thompson-Lumsden 
Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Hope: V. R. James 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: J. H. Clerk 
Administrator-General: E. C. Tomlinson 
Commissioner of Police: A. G. Langdon 
Crown Solicitor: L. A. Gayle 
Director of Prisons: E. King 
Trustee in Bankruptcy: J. A. Ernandez 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: O. H. Goldson 
Director of Civil Aviation: E. T. Hanley 
Gencral Manager, Jamaica Railway Cor- 
poration: U. H. Salmon 
Harbour Master: Capt. A. C. Tough 
Postmaster-General: H. A. Fairweather 
Supervisor of Traffic and Transport: 
E. A. Marshall 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: N. O. Glegg 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


JAMAICAN HIGH COMMISSIONERS IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: H. L. Lindo, cmG (High Com- 
missioner): Canada: V. H. McFarlane, CBE 
(High Commissioner); Trinidad and Tobago 
and Guyana: G. Ashton Wright (High 
Commissioner) (resident in Port of Spain). 


JAMAICAN REPRESENTATIVES IN Non- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Argentina (Ambassador) (vacant): France 
(Ambassador) (resident in London); 
Germany (Ambassador); Mexico (Ambassa- 
dor) (residcnt in New York); Permanent 


Mission to the European Office and 
Specialised Agencies of the United Nations. 
Geneva (Permancnt Representative); United 
Nations(Permanent Representative): United 
States (Ambassador); Venezuela (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Port of Spain). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN JAMAICA 
Britain: J. Dalton Murray, CMG; Canada: 
R. Harry Jay; India: Muni Lal (resident in 
Port of Spain); Pakistan: Mirza Baig (resi- 
dent in Ottawa); Trinidad and Tobago: 
E. A. Murray. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


HE islands of Trinidad and Tobago lie between latitudes 10° and 11° N. 

and longitudes 61° and 62° W. The area of the two islands is 1,980 square 

miles (Trinidad 1,864 and Tobago 116). Trinidad is traversed by two 
mountain ranges, the northern and southern ranges, running roughly east and 
west, and a third, the central range, running diagonally across the island. 
Between the northern and central ranges the land is flat and well-watered; south 
of the central range it is undulating and the water supply poor. Apart from small 
areas in the northern range, of which the main peaks are Cerro del Aripo 
(3,083 feet) and E! Tucuche (3,072 feet), and in the central range, of which 
Mount Tamana (1,009 feet) is the principal peak, all the land is below 1,000 feet. 
The rivers though numerous are unimportant. A main ridge of hills, eighteen 
miles in length, extends nearly two-thirds of the length of Tobago from its north- 
eastern extremity. The highest point is 1,890 feet. About 300,000 acres or 22 per 
cent of the two islands is forest. The climate is tropical. The temperature varies 
between 64° F and 92° F with mean night and day temperatures of 74° F and 
82° F respectively. The coolest months are from December to April. Rainfall is 
heaviest in June (11-4 inches). There is a dry season from January to mid-May 
and a wet season from June to December, with a short break in September. 

The population of Trinidad and Tobago at the census of April 1960 was 
827,957. The populations of the principal towns were: Port of Spain, the capital, 
93,954; San Fernando 38,830; Arima 10,982. The main population divisions 
were: Negro 358,588 (43°5 per cent); East Indian 301,946 (36:5 per cent); Mixed 
and Others 143,344 (13 per cent); White 15,718 (1:9 per cent); Chinese 8,361 
(1-2 per cent). The estimated population at mid-1966 was 980,000. The birth 
rate, based on 1962 figures, is 38-1 per 1,000 and the death rate 7-5 per 1,000. 
The main religions are Roman Catholicism 36 per cent; Hinduism 23 per cent; 
Protestantism 21 per cent and Islam 6 per cent. 

Primary education is free and universal, while free secondary education is 
available by competitive examination at the age of 11 years. The literacy per- 
centage, at the 1960 census, was 89. 

The principal seaports are: Port of Spain, the main seaport; Scarborough in 
Tobago, a deep water harbour; Chaguaramas, a transfer station for handling 
the transhipment of bauxite from the Guianas for Canada and the United States 
of America; Pointe-a-Pierre and Point Fortin, oil terminals; Brighton, an asphalt 
and oil loading point; and Point Lisas, a fertiliser wharf. 

The principal shipping line is West Indies Shipping Service, jointly owned by 
Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, Barbados and the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. 

The customs airport of Trinidad is Piarco (runway length 9,500 feet), which is 
located sixteen miles south-east of Port of Spain. The airline is British West 
Indian Airways Ltd. 

The Trinidad Government Railway is in the process of being phased out, and 
only a short commuter section now remains. Road passenger services, which 
serve all parts of the country are operated by the Public Transport Service 
Corporation. Total road mileage is approximately 1,440 miles. 

Trinidad and Tobago has three radio broadcasting companies, viz. Radio 
Trinidad, owned and operated by the Trinidad Broadcasting Co. Ltd; Radio 
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Guardian, owned and operated by the Trinidad Publishing Co. Ltd; Rediffusion 
(Trinidad) Ltd., owned by Rediffusion (W.I.) Ltd. The first two cover the 
whole area of Trinidad and Tobago; the third provides an exclusive wire service 
to subscribers in Port of Spain and its environs and in Arima and San Fernando. 
There is also a commercial television company, Trinidad and Tobago Television, 
which provides a service covering Trinidad and parts of Tobago and Grenada. 

Trinidad’s economy ts based mainly on oil and sugar, and more recently on a 
growth of a range of manufacturing industries. Although the sugar industry 
remains the largest employer, oil in fact dominates the local scene. Refining 
capacity (which includes the largest refinery in the Commonwealth) is about 
376,000 barrels a day, of which approximately one-third is refined from local 
crude oil production, crude being obtained from both land and off-shore deposits. 
Tobago is essentially agricultural with a small but growing tourist industry. 

Provisional total exports in 1965 were TT $688-9 million which included (in 
millions of Trinidad and Tobago dollars): 


Petroleum products om ae .. 562 

Unrefined sugar .. Aa .- 40°83 
Ships’ stores and bunkers. - .. = 43-1 
Chemical elements and compounds .. 12:4 
Crude chemicals .. oe a ..  10°5 
Fertilizers .. a a .. 10:2 


The biggest single import is crude oil. inserts other than oil come from a large 
number of countries but principally Britain, the United States of America and 
Canada. 

In 1965 Government revenue was estimated to be TT$208-4 million and 
expenditure TT $203-3 million. The second five-year plan (1964-68) will cost 
TT $323 million. The estimated expenditure for 1964 and 1965 was TT $121-8 
million. 

The following have their headquarters in Trinidad: Citrus Research Unit 
(shared by British Honduras, Jamaica, Dominica and Trinidad and Tobago): 
Regional Research Centre (Agricultural and Soils Research); Regional Virus 
Laboratory; Seismic Research Unit; Standing Advisory Committee for Medical 
Research in the Caribbean. The following Commonwealth Regional Organisa- 
tions also exist in Trinidad: The Regional Shipping Council, West Indies Ship- 
ping Service; the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control (see 
Part VIII, Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux); the Caribbean Meteoro- 
logical Organisation. 

Trinidad and Tobago’s National Day is Independence Day, 31st August, 
which commemorates the achievement of independence on 31st August 1962. 


TRINIDAD 


The aboriginal name for the island was Iere (Land of the Humming Bird). 
Columbus landed there on his third voyage in 1498 and, taking possession on 
behalf of the Crown of Spain, named the island Trinidad. 

No Governor was appointed by the King of Spain until 1532 and even then, 
and for many years afterwards, the Spanish colonists had the greatest difficulty 
in maintaining a footing on the island. In 1595 Sir Walter Raleigh destroyed the 
newly-founded town of St Joseph. In 1640 it was raided by the Dutch, and in 
1677 and 1690 by the French. 
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Towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, cocoa was largely and successfully cultivated, but in 1725 a blight 
fell upon the plantations. Thereafter Trinidad made scarcely any progress until 
1783 when, in consequence of representations made to the Court of Madrid 
as to its exceptional fertility, a royal proclamation was issued by which extra- 
ordinary advantages were offered to Roman Catholics of all nations friendly with 
Spain to settle there. The consequence of the proclamation was a large influx of 
population, soon augmented by many French families driven from Santo 
Domingo and elsewhere by the events of the French Revolution and to this 
cause Is to be traced the large French element in a colony which never belonged 
to France. 

In 1797, during the Revolutionary Wars, a British expedition sailed from 
Martinique for the reduction of Trinidad. The expedition resulted in the 
surrender of the island to His Majesty’s Forces. In 1802 Trinidad was ceded to 
the British Crown by the Treaty of Amiens. 

Emancipation of slaves in 1834 and the adoption of free trade by Britain 
in 1846 resulted in far-reaching social and economic changes. To meet the 
labour shortage immigration was encouraged and between 1845 and 1917 
there arrived over 150,000 immigrants from India, China and Madeira. The 
fall in the price of sugar and the general decline of the sugar industry, which 
dominated the island’s history in the nineteenth century, stimulated the search 
for substitute crops; by the latter part of the century cocoa had been resuscitated 
and for a time replaced sugar as the most important industry. 

After its cession to Britain in 1802 Trinidad became a Crown Colony. By the 
terms of the capitulation, the Spanish constitution and laws were maintained 
and the Governor ruled with the help of a newly-created Council of Advice 
and the existing Cabildo, a corporate body elected annually by the taxpayers, 
which combined the functions of a parish vestry, a municipal council, an 
ecclesiastical council and a council of government. The Council of Advice 
evolved in 1831 into an Executive Council and a Council of Government, 
which later became the Legislative Council. In 1840 the Cabildo became the 
Port of Spain Town Council. By the middle of the nineteenth century English 
procedure and legislation had displaced Spanish law. 


TOBAGO 


Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time it was occupied 
by Caribs. It was visited in 1596 and found to be uninhabited. The island 
remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders were sent out by a 
Company of Dutch merchants who styled it New Walcheren. After a residence 
of about two years these settlers were all killed or expelled by the Indians 
and Spaniards from Trinidad. In 1641 James, Duke of Courland, obtained a 
grant of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with a number 
of Courlanders who settled on the north side. These were followed by further 
Dutch colonists in 1654 who, having effected a compromise with the Courlanders, 
established themselves on the southern coast; but in 1658 the Courlanders 
were overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in possession of the island until 
1662 when the Dutch company resigned their right to it. In this year Cornelius 
Lampsius procured Letters Patent from Louis XIV creating him the Baron of 
Tobago and proprietor of the island under the crown of France. 
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In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was renewed by 
Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the Duke’s title but in 1667 they 
themselves were compelled by the French to evacuate the island. Louis XIV 
restored the island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his title 
to a company of London merchants. In 1748, by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Tobago was declared neutral; the subjects of all European Powers were at 
liberty to form settlements or carry on commerce but not to place garrisons 
upon it. At the peace of 1763, by the Treaty of Paris, Tobago was ceded by 
France to England tn perpetuity. 

In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French after a gallant defence by the 
colonists. In 1783 it was surrendered by treaty to the French Crown. On 
15th April 1793 it was captured by British Forces under Admiral Lefrey and 
General Cuyler. It was once more restored to the French by the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802 and again re-conquered in 1803. In 1814 it was ceded in 
perpetuity to the British Crown. 

Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of Assembly, 
its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its numerous Law Courts until 
1874, when the House of Assembly was abolished and a one-Chamber Legis- 
lative Council formed. The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when 
most of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet sugar in 
Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by this time resulted in 
a depressed state of trade. Tobago became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the 
request of the Legislative Council following the disastrous Belmanna riots. 
The Government was then administered by a resident Administrator, subordinate 
to the Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands at Grenada, and a Legislative 
Council was established by an Order in Council on 7th February 1877, to 
consist of not less than three persons designated by Her Majesty The Queen. 

The fall in the price of sugar gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as a 
separate colonial unit, and in 1888 Tobago was amalgamated with Trinidad. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


By Order in Council dated 17th November 1888 Tobago was amalgamated 
with Trinidad, the name of the new Colony being Trinidad and Tobago. The 
latter island was then administered by a Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor of the United Colony, who was ex officio a member of the Legislative 
Council. One unofficial member of Council represented Tobago. The Commis- 
sioner was assisted by a financial board of five members, two nominated by the 
Governor, and three elected. The revenue, expenditure and debt of the islands 
remained distinct, but there was a freedom of commercial intercourse between 
them and the laws of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the laws of 
both. 

By an Order in Council of 20th October 1898 the Order in Council of 
November 1888 was almost entirely revoked and it was provided that the 
Island of Tobago should become a Ward of the United Colony of Trinidad 
and Tobago; that the revenue, expenditure and debt of Tobago should be merged 
with those of the United Colony; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad 
should be cancelled; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of Trinidad 
should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to operate so far as they 
conflicted with the laws of Trinidad; that all future Ordinances of the Legislature 
of the Colony should extend to Tobago, with the proviso that the Legislature 
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should be able to enact special and local ordinances and regulations applicable 
to Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. This Order in Council 
was brought into effect on Ist January 1899 by a Proclamation of the Governor. 
The post of Commissioner for the island of Tobago then ceased to exist and 
the post of Warden was created instead. 

In 1924 the elective principle was introduced for the formation of the 
Legislative Council. Adult suffrage and further steps towards self-government 
and independence then followed (see Constitutional Development below). 

The discovery of oil in the south of Trinidad and its exploitation after 1910 
made it the most important industry but agriculture continued to play a major 
role. In 1931 sugar regained its lead over cocoa as the most important agricultural 
industry and today oil, sugar (with its by-products, molasses and rum), cocoa, 
asphalt, citrus fruit, coffee and copra constitute the main exports. There has 
been a steady expansion of the manufacturing industry since 1950, assisted by 
pioneer aid legislation. There are now about 280 manufacturing concerns in 
Trinidad and Tobago each employing 10 or more persons. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The 1924 Constitution of Trinidad and Tobago, which was contained in the 
Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative Council) Order in Council 1924 (subsequently 
amended by Orders of 1928, 1941, 1942 and 1945) provided for twelve official, six 
nominated unofficial and seven elected members. The 1941 Order in Council made 
the Constitution more liberal by eliminating nine nominated official) members 
and increasing the elected members to nine. During this period, the Executive 
Council, the composition of which was controlled by Royal Instructions passed 
in 1924 and 1941, consisted of three ex officio members and such other persons 
as the Governor might appoint, usually one nominated and four elected members. 

The 1945 amending Order in Council brought into effect universal adult 
suffrage and reduced the qualifications for election as a member of the 
Legislative Council. In February 1947, following a resolution moved by one 
of the elected members of the Legislative Council, a Committee was appointed 
to consider the reform of the Constitution; its report, and subsequent discussions, 
led to the introduction of the Constitution of 1950. 

The Constitution of 1950, subsequently amended in 1956 and 1959, provided 
for a unicameral legislature (Legislative Council) with an elected majority, the 
composition being three ex officio members, five nominated members and 
eighteen elected members, presided over by a Speaker, with neither an original 
nor a casting vote, appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. Other 
provisions were: an Executive Council, which was the chief instrument of 
policy, comprising three ex officio members, one nominated member and five 
elected members elected by the Legislative Council; a quasi-ministerial system 
in which members of the Executive Council were associated with the admini- 
strative work of Government Departments; reserve powers of the Governor 
to be exercisable with the consent of the Executive Council, but in the event 
of their refusing to give such consent, with the approval of the Secretary of State; 
a Public Service Commission. 

After further changes introduced by Orders in Council in 1956, 1958 and 
1959, the Constitution in 1959 provided for a Legislative Council consisting 
of a Speaker elected by the members; two ex officio members (the Chief Secretary 
and the Attorney-General), five members nominated by the Governor and 
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twenty-four elected members. The Cabinet consisted of nine Ministers including 
the Premier, who were elected members of the Legislative Council, and two 
ex officio members (the Chief Secretary and the Attorney-General), neither of 
whom was entitled to vote. The Governor did not normally preside at Cabinet 
meetings, but had the power to call special meetings of the Cabinet and, if he 
did so, to preside over them. With certain exceptions, the Governor had to 
consult with the Cabinet in the exercise of his powers and act in accordance 
with its advice. At this stage, the Constitution also contained provisions for 
the establishment of a Judicial and Legal Service Commission and a Police 
Service Commission, as well as a Public Service Commission. The Governor 
was bound to accept the recommendations of these Commissions on appoint- 
ments and promotions, except in respect of a few special posts. 

In elections held on 24th September 1956, under the 1950 Constitution, as 
amended, the People’s National Movement (P.N.M.) gained thirteen seats and 
formed a Government under the leadership of Dr Eric Williams. The People’s 
Democratic Party (now the Democratic Labour Party—D.L.P.) gained five 
seats; the Home Rule Party two seats; the Trinidad Labour Party two seats 
and Independents two seats. 

After further Constitutional discussions held in London in November 1959 
and June 1960, the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced agreement 
on a new Constitution providing for full internal self-government with a 
bicameral legislature consisting of a nominated Senate and an elected House 
of Representatives. This new Constitution was brought fully into operation 
following the General Election held on 4th December 1961, at which the P.N.M. 
was again returned to power, winning twenty of the seats in the House of 
Representatives and polling 58 per cent of the total votes cast. The D.L.P. 
won the remaining ten seats polling 39-7 per cent of the total votes cast. The 
1960 Constitution provided that of the twenty-one nominated members of the 
Senate, twelve should be appointed on the advice of the Premier, two on the 
advice of the Leader of the Opposition and seven by the Governor in his 
discretion to represent special interests. The Cabinet was to consist of the 
Premier (as the Chief Minister was now called) and not more than eleven other 
Ministers (of whom one would be the Attorney-General). There was a wholly- 
elected House of Representatives of 30 members which was later increased to 
36 members. The People’s National Movement was again returned at the General 
Election held on 7th November 1966, winning 24 of the 36 seats in the Lower 
House and polling 52 per cent of the votes cast. The Democratic Labour Party, 
which won the remaining 12 seats and polled 34 percent of the votes cast, again 
formed the Opposition. 

In 1958 the Federation of the West Indies was formed with a membership 
consisting of Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, Barbados and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. Agreement had been reached in principle on a Constitution 
under which the Federation would proceed to Independence on 31st May 1962; 
but in September 1961 the Jamaican Government held a referendum on the 
question of membership of the Federation which resulted in a vote in favour of 
withdrawal. The British and the Jamaican Governments subsequently agreed 
that Jamaica would withdraw from the Federation and would proceed to 
Independence on its own. As a consequence, on 14th January 1962, the General 
Council of the People’s National Movement unanimously approved a resolution 
that Trinidad and Tobago should also proceed forthwith to independence with- 
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out prejudice to the possibility of the territory’s future association in a unitary 
state with other territories in the East Caribbean. The resolution also requested 
the Government to take the initiative in proposing the maximum possible 
measure of collaboration between the former members of the Federation of 
the West Indies regarding common services, and to declare their willingness 
to take part in and work for a Caribbean economic community. This resolution 
was endorsed at a special convention of the party held towards the end of Jan- 
uary and the Government accepted the terms of the resolution as their policy in 
this matter. In April the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in reply to a despatch 
from the Governor, agreed that Trinidad and Tobago should become independent 
as early as practicable in 1962, and proposed that, provided the necessary steps 
could be taken in time, an independence conference should be held in London to- 
wards the end of May to agree upon a constitution and the date of independence. 

Meanwhile, in February, the Government of Trinidad and Tobago had 
published the first draft of an independence constitution: this was distributed 
widely in the territory, and organisations and the general public were invited 
to submit written comments on it by 31st March. Over 160 memoranda were 
received, and from 25th to 27th April the Government held meetings with 
those who had submitted memoranda, at which the draft constitution was 
considered. The draft constitution, as amended in the light of these consultations, 
was considered by a Joint Select Committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, after which it was debated and, on 11th May, approved by a 
majority of 16 to 9 in the House of Representatives. 

The revised draft of the independence constitution, as approved by the 
Legislature, formed the basic document at the Trinidad and Tobago Independ- 
ence Conference held in London between 28th May and 8th June 1962. At this 
Conference, at which the Trinidad and Tobago delegation unanimously ex- 
pressed the wish that an independent Trinidad and Tobago should be accepted 
as a Member of the Commonwealth and stated that it was the firm wish of the 
people of Trinidad and Tobago to continue after Independence in their allegiance 
to Her Majesty The Queen, it was agreed that Trinidad and Tobago should 
become independent on the 31st August 1962. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Trinidad and Tobago is contained in the Trinidad and 
Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council 1962 (S.I. 1962 No. 1875). It provides 
for a Governor-General, appointed by Her Majesty The Queen on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, and for a bicameral Legislature. The Senate (Upper House) 
consists of 24 Senators, 13 of whom are appointed on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, 4 on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition and 7 on the advice of 
the Prime Minister after consultation with those religious, economic and social 
organisations from which the Prime Minister considers that such Senators 
should be selected. In 1966 the Electoral Boundaries Commission recommended 
that the number of seats in the House of Representatives (Lower House) be 
increased from 30 to 36. This proposal was adopted and the General Election of 
November 1966 was fought in 36 constituencies. There is universal adult suffrage. 

The normal life of Parliament is 5 years. The Cabinet consists of the Prime 
Minister, who must be a member of the House of Representatives, and such 
other ministers as the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, appoints from among the senators and members of the House of 
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Representatives. The Attorney-General must be a member of the Cabinet. The 
Governor-General appoints as Leader of the Opposition the member of the 
House of Representatives who, in his judgement, is the Leader in the House of 
the party commanding the support of the largest number of members of the House 
in Opposition to the Government. 

The principal provisions of the Constitution are entrenched and, of these, the 
most important are specially entrenched. The ordinary entrenched provisions 
can only be amended by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of both Houses; 
these include the provisions relating to human rights and freedoms, prorogation 
of Parliament, appointment, etc., of judicial officers, the various Service Com- 
missions and the office and functions of the Auditor-General. Specially en- 
trenched provisions can only be altered by a vote of three-quarters of all the 
members of the House of Representatives and two-thirds of the Senate. The 
specially entrenched provisions include among other things those concerning 
the office of the Governor-General, the establishment of Parliament and the 
composition of the two Houses, general elections and the appointment of 
Senators, the establishment of boundaries and election commissions and 
matters affecting the Judiciary. 

There is a Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a High Court and a 
Court of Appeal, and in certain cases a further appeal lies to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. The Chief Justice is appointed by the 
Governor-General acting on the advice of the Prime Minister. Puisne Judges 
are appointed by the Governor-General acting in accordance with the advice of 
the Judicial and Legal Service Commissions. 

The Constitution also contains provisions relating to citizenship; dual 
citizenship is precluded. 


GOVERNMENT 

In November 1966 the composition of the political parties in the House of 
Representatives was: People’s National Movement 24 and Democratic Labour 
Party 12. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Solomon Hochoy, GCMG, GCVO, OBB 


MINISTRY 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Planning and Development: 
The Rt Hon. Dr Eric Williams 
Minister of Home Affairs and Personnel, Leader of the House of Representatives: 
The Hon. A. G. Montano 
Minister of Petroleum and Minister of Commerce and Industry: 
The Hon. J. H. O’Halloran 
Minister of Works: The Hon. V. L. Campbell 
Minister for West Indian Affairs: The Hon. K. Mohammed 
Minister of Labour: The Hon. A. C. Alexis 
Minister of External Affairs: The Hon. A. N. R. Robinson 
Minister of Agriculture, Lands and Fisheries: The Hon. L. M. Robinson 
Minister of Housing: The Hon. Mrs I. Teshea 
Minister of Health: Dr the Hon. Maxwell P. Awon 
Minister of Education and Culture and Leader of the Senate: 
Senator The Hon. D. P. Pierre 
Minister of Public Utilities: The Hon. Errol Mahabir 
Attorney-General: Senator The Hon. G. A. Richards 
Minister without Portfolio, Special Adviser to the Prime Minister: 
Senator The Hon. W. J. Alexander 
Minister of Local Government and Social Welfare: The Hon. A. A. Thompson 
Minister of State (Planning and Development): The Hon. R. E. Wallace 
a Minister of State (Finance): The Hon. F. C. Prevatt 
Minister of State in the Ministry of the Prime Minister (Tobago Affairs): 
The Hon. B. L. Pitt 
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PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


Ministry of the Prime Minister: Senator Mrs V. Critchlow 
Ministry of Finance: F. C. Prevatt; G. Chambers 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Dr R. Capildeo 


SENATE 


President of the Senate: Senator J. Hamilton Maurice 
Clerk of the Senate: J. E. Carter 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. A. Thomasos 
Clerk: G. R. Latour 


JUDICIARY 
Court OF APPEAL . 
Chief Justice and President of the Court of Appeal: The Rt Hon. Sir Hugh Wooding, CBE, Qc 
Justices of Appeal: 


Mr Justice A. M. McShine 


Mr Justice C. E. Phillips 


INDUSTRIAL COURT 
President: Mr Justice I. E. Hyatali 


HiGH Court 
Judges: 


Mr Justice M. A. Corbin 

Mr Justice M. A. M. Peterkin 
Mr Justice H. A. Fraser 

Mr Justice C. E. Achong 

Mr Justice Evan Rees 


Mr Justice E. S. Cherrie 

Mr Justice G. M. Scott 

Mr Justice K. De La Bastide 
Mr Justice P. T. Georges 
Mr Justice D. Malone 


Registrar and Marshal: E. J. McCarthy 
Chief Magistrate: E. A. Joncs 


CENTRAL BANK OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
Governor: Dr A. N. McLeod 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Permanent Secretary and Head of the Civil 
Service: G. C. L. Bowen 
Deputy Secretary and Head of Economic 
lanning Division: W. G. Demas 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND HOUSING 
Permanent Secre : G. E. Chen 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr L. M. 
Commissiong 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, LANDS 
AND FISHERIES 
Permanent Secretary: H. A. Fraser 
Chief Technical Officer, Agricultural Divi- 
sion: L. L. De Verteuil 


MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM 
Permanent Secretary: R. A. Thomas 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Permanent Secretary: E. A. Braithwaite 
Chief Trade Officer, Trade and Commerce 
Division: C. O. Wyke 


MINISTRY OF WoRKS 


Permanent Secretary: G. C. Awang 
Chief Technical Officer, Works Division: 
J. S. Bury 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Permanent Secretary: T. C. Cambridge 
Director of Civil Aviation: C. Agostini 
Government Printer, Government Printery: 

.R. Hes 
Postmaster General, Post Office Division: 
G. K. Lee 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: K. F. S. Sealey 
Senior Assistant Secretary: Miss E. Austen 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: H. A. Harris 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: C. R. Ottley (acting) 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR _ 
Permanent Secretary: J.E. Adams 
Commissioner of Labour, Labour Division: 
L. Ramchand 
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MINISTRY OF FINANCE, PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: (Finance): D. H. 


Alleyne 

Head of Planning and Development Division: 
W. Demas 

Economic Consultant: J. O’Neil Lewis 

Accountant-General, Accounting Division: 
M. Jean-Charles 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: M. F. Briggs 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
Permanent Secretary: Dr R. Romain 


Uganda 


SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

Chairman, Public Service Commission: Sir 
Werner J. Boos, CBE 

Chairman, Police Service Commission: Sir 
Werner J. Boos, CBE 

Chairman, Judicial and Legal Service Com- 
mission: Sir Hugh Wooding, CBE 

Chairman, Electoral Boundaries Commission 
and Elections Commission: Sir Alan 
Reece, CMG 


TOBAGO AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: H. E. Leacock 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO REPRESENTATIVES 
IN O1HER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: W. A Rose (High Commissioner); 
Canada: Donald C. Granado (High Com- 
missioner); Jamaica: E. A. Murray (High 
Commissioner): Guyana: A. Sabga- 

Aboud (High Commissioner). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS IN 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
Britain: Sir Pcter Hampshire, KCMG; 
Canada: J. R. McKinney; India: Muni Lal; 


Pakistan: S. M. Khan (resident in Ottawa); 
Jamaica: A. Wright. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO REPRESENTATION 
IN NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Argentine (Ambassador) (resident in 
Ottawa); Brazil (Ambassador) (resident in 
Ottawa): Ethiopia (Ambassador); United 
Nations (Permanent Representative); United 
States (Ambassador); Venezuela (Ambassa- 
dor); Mexico (Ambassador) (resident in 

Washington). 


UGANDA 


NDER Chapter | of the 1966 Constitution, Uganda consists of Kingdoms» 
| Districts and the Territory of Mbale. The Kingdoms are those of Ankole> 

Buganda, Bunyoro and Toro. The Districts are those of Acholi, Bugisu: 
Bukedi, Busoga, Karamoja, Kigezi, Lango, Madi, Sebei, Teso and West Nile. 

Uganda, which takes its name from the Baganda tribe, lies between latitudes 
4° North and 1° South and longitudes 29° and 35° East and is bounded on the 
north by the Sudan, on the east by Kenya, on the south by Tanzania, on the 
south-west by Rwanda, and on the west by the Congo. It has an area of 93,981 
square miles, including nearly 14,000 square miles of open water. The southern 
part of the country lies for the most part at an elevation of 4,000 feet above sea 
level, bordered on the west by the Ruwenzori mountains which reach 16,700 feet. 
To the north-west the country falls to around 2,000 feet, and in the east Mount 
Elgon, a volcanic formation, reaches 14,000 feet. 

A considerable part of Lake Victoria lies within Uganda’s boundaries, and 
from it the river Nile flows through Lake Kyoga into Lake Albert and thence 
north to the Sudan. 

Temperature ranges at Entebbe are about 17:5° C (62°-64° F) minimum and 
26°-27:5° C (77°-81° F) maximum. 

Rainfall varies from region to region, but in the southern and eastern parts of 
Uganda both volume and distribution throughout the year are sufficient to 
produce favourable conditions for agriculture. In the northern areas the country 
is drier, and climatically less hospitable. At Entebbe the mean annual rainfall 
is 63-44 inches. The heaviest rain falls in April and May. 
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At the 1959 census the population was 6,536,616, of whom 6,449,558 were 
Africans (approximately 680,000 of whom were not of Uganda origin), 10,866 
Europeans and 76,192 persons of other race (mostly originating from the Indian 
sub-continent). This represented an average rate of increase of approximately 
2:5 per cent per annum since the previous census. In 1961 the population was 
estimated to number some 6,845,000 of whom 6,751,000 were Africans, 11,600 
Europeans, and the remainder mostly Asians. In mid-1965 it was estimated that 
the population was 7,551,000. The analysis of the African population by tribes 
showed the Baganda to be the largest (just over one million), followed by the 
Iteso, Banyankore and Basoga with about half a million members each. Twenty- 
four other tribes showed totals in excess of 10,000 each. 24 languages in 
various groups (Bantu, Nilotic and Hamitic) are spoken but English is the 
official language. No statistics are available giving information about the main 
religions but it is believed that one-third of the people are Roman Catholic, 
one-third Protestant, one sixth Muslim and a sixth not conforming to any 
organized religion. Primary education is general, although not yet free or 
universal. 2 per cent of children of school age receive secondary education. 

The principal towns are Kampala, the capital, population 46,735, Jinja, 
population 29,741 and Mbale, population 13,569. 

Having no sea coast, Uganda is dependent principally upon the railway line 
to Mombasa, in Kenya, for her imports and exports, and in 1960 more than 
700,000 tons of goods were carried in each direction. There are 668 miles of 
main line railways in Uganda between Tororo and Kasese and Tororo and 
Pakwach. There are 15,000 miles of roads of all sorts, of which 800 miles are 
bitumenised main highways. 

Uganda’s international airport is situated at Entebbe, twenty-one miles from 
Kampala. The runway is 9,900 feet in length. There are also landing grounds 
at Tororo, Jinja, Soroti, Gulu, Arua, Kasese, Murchison Falls and Mbarara 
from which internal services are operated by the East African Airways 
Corporation. 

Radio Uganda which provides broadcasting facilities and Uganda Television 
are both controlled by the Ministry of Information, Broadcasting, Tourism and 
Television. 

The principal products of Uganda are: 

Coffee: In 1965/66 155,295 tons of coffee were produced. The value of 
coffee exported in 1965 was £30:4 million. 

Cotton: The 1965/66 crop amounted to 210 million pounds. The value of 
cotton exported in 1965 was £16-8 million. 

Copper: In 1965 18,000 tons of copper, value £8 million, were exported. 
Tea: In 1965 £2-4 million export earnings were received in respect of tea. 
Production was approximately 8,244 tons. 

Animal Feeding Stuffs: Exports in 1965 totalled £1-9 million. 

Hides and Skins: Exports in 1965 totalled £1-25 million. 

Oil Seeds, Nuts and Kernels: In 1965 2,849 tons, value £154,818, were 
exported. 

Sugar: 115,669 tons of sugar were produced in 1965. 18,000 tons were 
exported to Kenya; the rest was consumed locally. 

Tobacco: In 1965 7-5 million Ib. of tobacco were produced. 750,000 Ib. 
was exported and the rest was consumed locally. 

In the year 1966/67 revenue is expected to be £38-5 million with expenditure 
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of £33 million. It is hoped that the estimated surplus of £5-5 million will be 
devoted to development projects, which are expected to total £19-7 million. 

A new National Five-Year Development Plan has been announced for the 
years 1966-1971. 

Uganda’s Independence Day its 9th October. 


HISTORY 

Archaeological evidence points to human occupation of the area which is now 
Uganda from the earliest times. The pursuit of agriculture may have originated in 
the first millenium B.c., probably coincidentally with Bantu settlement. For a 
time the earlier stone-age inhabitants and the agriculturalists continued to exist 
side by side, the former being gradually absorbed. The working of iron was 
learned perhaps a thousand years ago. 

The fertility of the south and west of the country favoured the development of 
political institutions, and in those areas there grew up a number of highly 
coherent, centrally controlled units. Up to the nineteenth century the most 
powerful of these was Bunyoro, but in that century Buganda took the lead. In 
the north, different conditions had favoured the development of small tribal 
organizations. 

During the nineteenth century, the first British traders, explorers and mission- 
aries reached Uganda. Speke and Grant penetrated from the east coast of 
Africa in 1862; Baker from the north in 1864. In the 1870s there were unsuccess- 
ful attempts by Egypt to obtain control. In the late 1870s the first missionaries 
reached Buganda. 

In 1888 British interests in East Africa were assigned by Royal Charter to the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, and in 1890 Captain (later Lord) Lugard 
was sent to represent the Company in Uganda. He concluded a treaty with the 
Kabaka of Buganda and established the Company’s influence. 

The cost of the Company’s operations was, however, prohibitive, and in 1893 
an Imperial Commissioner, Sir Gerald Portal, assumed the obligations and 
rights of the Company on behalf of the British Government. Buganda was 
formally declared a Protectorate in 1894; Bunyoro, Toro, Ankole and Busoga 
followed in 1896. New agreements were negotiated with Buganda, Toro and 
Ankole in 1900 and 1901. 

The basic pattern of Uganda’s economic development was laid down before 
the First World War, in spite of the Administration’s pre-occupation with the 
suppression of an outbreak of sleeping sickness which devastated the country. 
Cotton growing by peasant farmers, introduced in 1904, flourished, and the 
development of this sector of the economy stimulated the growth of transport 
and communications. The construction of a network of all-weather roads was 
begun, and a connection with the coast was obtained by a shipping service 
across Lake Victoria to Kisumu in Kenya, which was linked to Mombasa by 
rail in 1901. In 1913 the Busoga Railway was completed, and this, with the 
system of waterways radiating from the Nile basin, helped the development of 
the area of fine cotton-growing soil in the eastern part of the country. 

The 1914-18 War made considerable demands on manpower, and checked 
Uganda’s economic progress, especially in the context of world depression in 
the early 1920s. Coffee was developed as an alternative cash crop, and the first 
sugar refinery was opened in 1924. By 1928 the railway from the coast had been 
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extended as far as Jinja, and the completion of a bridge over the Nile in 1931 
finally linked Kampala with the Indian Ocean. 

Under British administration land policy prohibited acquisition by non- 
Africans of freehold title to land. As a result European settlement did not become 
a feature of Uganda’s development; and in Buganda, where title to land was 
held almost exclusively by Africans, indiscriminate purchase and exploitation by 
non-Africans was eliminated. This was an important factor in the development 
of harmonious race relations in Uganda. 

The war of 1939-45 also made great demands on Uganda’s resources and the 
emphasis of Government policy in the immediate post-war period was upon 
economic rehabilitation and development, a programme which was greatly 
helped by the high prices obtainable for cotton and coffee. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Uganda Order in Council 1902 made provision for the government of the 
protectorate, and control was passed from the Foreign Office to the Colonial 
Office in 1905. By 1914 a series of boundary commissions had established the 
country’s boundaries which remained unchanged until the present day except 
for the transfer of Rudolph Province to Kenya in 1926. In 1921 Executive and 
Legislative Councils were created, and the latter was expanded in 1953 to make 
it more representative. The Legislative Council was further increased in 1955, 
half the membership then being African. At the same time a ministerial system 
was introduced, a number of the ministers being non-officials. In 1958 direct 
elections of African Representative Members to the Legislative Council were 
held in a number of Districts. Buganda, however, did not take part and was 
consequently not represented in the new Council. The year 1960 saw further 
constitutional advance, with the general objects of broadening the composition 
of the Legislative Council and restricting its membership almost entirely to 
elected members, and of converting the Governor's Executive Council into a 
Council of Ministers. A Commission under Lord Munster considered the 
relationships between the Kingdoms and the Central Government. 

A general election under the new arrangements was held in March 1961 and 
resulted in a majority for the Democratic Party, led by Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka, 
who became Chief Minister. Following a constitutional conference in London 
later the same year Uganda attained internal self government in March 1962 and 
Mr Kiwanuka became the first Prime Minister. 

The new Constitution provided for a Legislature of a single Chamber, styled 
the National Assembly, consisting of a Speaker, 82 Elected Members and 9 
Specially Elected Members. Of the Elected Members, 21 were elected within 
Buganda (excluding the Municipality of Kampala) and the Buganda Lukiiko 
(Legislative Assembly) had the power to declare before each General Election 
that these Members should be elected by the Lukiiko itself. The executive power 
was to be exercised on behalf of Her Majesty by the Governor but, except in 
regard to certain reserved functions, he could assign responsibilities to Ministers 
and was normally required to act on the advice of the Cabinet which was 
collectively responsible to the National Assembly. Buganda’s relationship with 
Uganda was defined as a federal one. 

A general election held in April 1962 resulted in a majority for the Uganda 
People’s Congress, supported until 24th August 1964 by the Kabaka Yekka, a 
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Buganda political organization. Mr Milton Obote, leader of the U.P.C. became 
Prime Minister. 

At the opening of the new Parliament the Governor announced that his 
Ministers desired that Her Majesty should be Queen of independent Uganda and 
that Uganda would seek membership of the Commonwealth. 

Following a further Constitutional Conference in London in June 1962 
Uganda became an independent sovereign country and a Member of the Com- 
monwealth on the 9th October 1962. 

In 1963 the Uganda Parliament amended the Constitution so that from 9th 
October 1963 (the anniversary of Independence) Her Majesty the Queen would 
no longer be the Head of State of Uganda and instead Uganda would be a 
sovercign independent country with a citizen of Uganda as Head of State, to be 
known as ‘President of Uganda’. The first holder of this office was the Kabaka 
of Buganda, Sir Edward Mutesa. At the same time Uganda expressed a desire 
to continue as a Member of the Commonwealth of which the Queen is the Head. 

On 24th February 1966, the Prime Minister, the Hon. Dr A. M. Obote, mp, 
announced that the Constitution had been suspended, except for certain specified 
subjects. On 2nd March 1966 it was announced that Dr Obote acting with the 
advice and consent of the Cabinet had declared that the executive authority of 
Uganda should vest in the Prime Minister (instead of the President) and that 
the duties, powers and other functions performed or exercisable by the President 
or Vice-President should vest in the Prime Minister. On 15th April in the 
National Assembly, Dr Obote announced the abrogation of the 1962 Constitu- 
tion and moved a motion for the introduction of a new Constitution which was 
adopted by 55 votes to 4. Dr Obote was then sworn in as President. 

Under the 1966 Constitution, the President is both Head of State and Head of 
the Executive; he is normally the person who is the leader in the National 
Assembly of the majority party. He is advised by a Cabinet of Ministers of which 
he is a member. The National Assembly consists of 82 elected members, all 
directly elected, including 21 from Buganda (exclusive of Kampala) and 9 
specially elected members. Parliament continues for five years unless sooner 
dissolved by the President, acting on the advice of the Cabinet. 


East African Common Services Organisation 

Following a Parliamentary Commission recommendation in 1924 the East 
African Governors’ Conference was established in 1926 with a permanent 
secretariat at Nairobi. It was agreed that the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda should meet annually to discuss matters of common concern. 

The East African High Commission, consisting of the Governors of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, replaced the Governors’ Conference in 1948 and was 
charged with the administration of certain services common to the three terri- 
tories. On 9th December 1961 the East African Common Services Organisation 
came into being and responsibility for the policy of this new organisation 
was vested in a group of principal elected ministers of the three territories 
named the East African Common Services Authority. Full details of the 
responsibilities of the Authority and of the Services administered by the Organi- 
sation are contained in Part VII. 

HISTORICAL LIsT 


PRESIDENTS 


Sir Edward Mutesa, 9th October 1963 to 24th February 1966 
Dr A. Milton Obote, from 15th April 1966 
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PRIME MINISTER 
Dr A. Milton Obote, mp, from 9th October 1962 


GOVERNMENT 


The distribution of seats in the National Assembly in August, 1966 was 
Uganda People’s Congress 67; Democratic Party 7; Kabaka Yekka 1: Vacant 16. 


PRESIDENT 
His Excellency Dr A. Milton Obote, mp 


MINISTERS 


Vice-President and Minister of Animal Industry, Game and Fisheries: 
Hon. J. K. Babiiha, MP 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Hon. S. N. Odaka, mp 
Minister of Defence: Hon. F. K. Onama, MP 
Minister of Internal Affairs: Hon. B. K. Bataringaya, MP 
Minister of Finance: Hon. L. Kalule-Settala, Mp, MLA 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: Hon. C. J. Obwangor, MP, MLA 
Minister of Agriculture and Co-operatives: Hon. A. A. Nekyon, MP, MLA 
Minister of Planning and Economic Development: Hon. J. Kakonge, MP 
Minister of Mineral and Water Resources: Hon. M. L. Choudry, Mp 
Minister of Regional Administrations: Hon. J. W. Lwamafa, mp 
Minister of Education: Hon. J. S. Luyimbazi Zake, mp 
Minister of Health: Hon. S. K. Nkutu, MP 
Minister of Culture and Community Development: Hon. C. B. Katiti, MP 
Minister of Works, Communications and Housing: Hon. W. W. Kalema, mp 
Minister of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism: Hon. A. A. Ojera, MP 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Lameck Lubowa, mp 
Minister of the Public Service: Hon. J. S. Ochola, Mp 
Attorney-General: Hon. G. L. Binaisa, QC, MP 


MINISTERS OF STATE 


Minister of State (Forcign Affairs): Hon. Dr F. Babumba, mp 
Minister of State (Cabinet Office): Hon. J. N. K. Wakholi, mp 


DEPUTY MINISTERS 
Cabinet Office: Hon. E. Y. Lakidi, mp 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Hon. V. K. Rwamwaro, MP 
Ministry of Agriculture and Co-operatives: Hon. A. K. Balinda, mp 
Ministry of Animal Industry, Game, and Fisheries: Hon. K. K. Karegyesa, MP 
Ministry of Regional Administrations: Hon. S. E. Isiagi, MP 
Ministry of Health: Hon. S. W. Uringi, mp 
Ministry of Culture and Community Development: Hon. E. B. Bwambale, Mp 
Ministry of Works, Communications and Housing: Hon. S. K. E. Okurut, MP 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting: Hon. P. M. Nsibirwa, MP 
Ministry of Labour: Hon. A. Y. Lobidra, Mp 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. Narendra Patel, MP 
Clerk of the National Assembly: Mr B. N. I. Barungi 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Sir Udo Udoma 


Puisne Judges: 
K. G. Bennett R. H. Keatinge 
D. J. Jones R. E. G. Russell 
K. T. Fuad J. W. Mead 
M. H. K. Kaggwa W. H. Goudie 
D. J. Sheridan 

Chief Registrar: 


S. K. Kulubya 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CABINET OFFICE 
Secretary to the Cabinet: F. K. Kalimuzo 
7 tus Secretary to the Cabinet: A. C. K. 
both-Ofumbi 


MINISTRY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
Permanent Secretary: V. Ovonji 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: Z. H. K. Bigirwenkya 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S CHAMBERS 
Solicitor-General: P. J. Nkambo Mugerwa 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: W. O. Lutara 
Chief of Staff, Uganda Army and Air Force: 
Col. Idi Amin 


MINISTRY OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: N. A. See 
Inspector-General of Police: W. Oryema 
Commissioner of Prisons: EL . Okwaare 
Deputy Principal Immigration Officer: I. K. 

Senkaali 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Secretary to the Treasury: A. J. P. M. 
Ssentongo 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: L. D. Matovu 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND CO-OPERATIVES 


Permanent Secretary: J. M. Byagagire 

Commissioner for Agriculture: J. S. Laker 
(acting) 

Commissioner for Co-operative Develop- 
ment: P. Kwebiha 

Chief Conservator of Forests: M. L. 
Rukuba (acting) 


MINISTRY OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, GAME 
AND FISHERIES 


Permanent Secretary: E. B. Galukande 

Commissioner of Veterinary Services and 
Animal Industry: H. S. K. Nsubuga 

Chief Tsetse Officer: W. R. Wooff 

Chief Game Warden: S. Ruhweza 

Chief Fisheries Officer: P. D. Proude 


MINIstTRY OF MINERAL AND WATER 
URCES 
Permanent Secretary: C. H. M. Barlow 
Aone of Lands and Surveys: S. L. 
ec 
Commissioner of Geological Survey and 
Mines Department: Dr C. E. F. Williams 
Commissioner of Water Development: D. G. 
Kabega 


MINISTRY OF REGIONAL ADMINISTRATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: A. K. K. Mubanda 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: W. W. Rwetsiba 
Chief Education Officer: M. K. Sozi 
Chief Inspector of Schools: B. P. Kiwanuka 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Permanent Secretary/Chief Medical Officer: 
Dr I. S. Kadama, MBE 


MINISTRY OF CULTURE AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Permanent Secretary: Dr R. G. Katongole 


MINISTRY OF WorRKS, COMMUNICATIONS 
AND HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary/Engineer-in-Chief: W. 
M. Aguma 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, BROADCASTING 
AND TOURISM 


Permanent Sccretary: A. M. Sibo 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary and Registrar of Trade 
Unions: E. J. B. Mpyisi 


MINISTRY OF PLANNING AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Permanent Secretary: L. Katagyira 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER AND 
AUDITOR-GENERAL 
Controller and Auditor-General: 
Knight, CMG, OBE 


W. A. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION 
Chairman: H. E. Abdala-Anyuru 
Deputy Chairman: Dr I. K. Majugo 
Secretary: C. J. Widgery 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


UGANDAN H1GH COMMISSIONERS IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: Dr S. B. Asea; India: G. Kamba; 

Ghana: A. E. Obone. 

Uganda also has diplomatic representation 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Arab Republic, the United States of 


America, the U.S.S.R. and at the United 


Nations. 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN UGANDA 


ee R. C. C. Hunt, cma; Canada: 

. S. McGill (resident in Dar es Salaam); 
Racialia: W. R. Crocker (resident in 
Nairobi); India: K. R. P. Singh; Pakistan: 
R. R. Noore (resident in Nairobi); Ghana: 
E. A. Dzima (acting); Nigeria: L. O. 


‘ Harriman (resident in Nairobi). 
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ENYA has a total area of 224,960 square miles, including 5,171 square 

miles of water. It is over twice as large as Britain, but has only one-eighth 

of the population. It is bisected by the equator and extends approximately 
from latitude 4° N. to 4° S. and from longitude 34° E. to 41° E. The territory 
extends from the Indian Ocean in the east to Uganda in the west, from 
Tanzania in the south to Ethiopia and Sudan in the north, while the north-east 
frontier runs with Somalia. 

Physically, Kenya may be divided into four areas. The north-east is an arid 
plain, mostly covered with thorn bushes, less than 2,000 feet above sea level, with 
a small nomadic population; the south-east is similar but practically uninhabited 
except along the banks of the Tana River and in the coastal strip and the Taita 
Hills, which rise to 7,000 feet above sea level, and where the rainfall is adequate. 
The north-west is also generally low and arid, but includes Lake Rudolf (160 
miles long), and many mountains, including Nyiru (9,200 feet). The south-west 
quarter, in which 85 per cent of the population and practically all the economic 
production is concentrated, comprises a plateau rising to 10,000 feet, and in- 
cludes Mount Kenya (17,058 feet), Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) and the Aberdare 
Range (13,104 feet). Much of the area between 7,000 and 11,000 feet above sea 
level (some 5,000 square miles) is forest. The plateau is bisected from north to 
south by a part of the Great Rift Valley, thirty to forty miles wide and 2,000 to 3,000 
feet below the plateau on either side. The Rift floor rises from 1,280 feet above 
sea level at Lake Rudolf to 7,000 feet near Naivasha, and falls again to 2,000 
feet at Lake Natron. West of the Rift the plateau falls to Lake Victoria (3,720 
feet above sea level) and eastward the Tana (length 440 miles) and Athi (length 
340 miles) rivers flow to the Indian Ocean. The Athi river changes its name to 
the Galana at Tsavo. Neither river is navigable except by local craft. 

Rainfall in Kenya ranges from a mean annual figure of 6 inches at Lodwar to 
58 inches at Kisumu. There is a fairly close inverse correlation between altitude 
and temperature; at Mombasa, 53 feet above sea-level, the mean annual tem- 
perature is 27° C (80° F); at Nairobi, the capital, 5,495 feet, 19° C (67° F); and 
Equator at 9,062 feet, a mean annual temperature of 13° C (56° F). Glaciers are 
found on Mount Kenya down to 15,000 feet above sea level. 

The population of Kenya at the 1962 census was, in round figures, 8,636,000; 
at 30th June 1966 the estimated population had increased to 9,643,000. The 
statistics for population by race are: 


1962 Census 1966 Estimate 


African (including Somali) 8,365,942 9,370,000 
Asian ne = oe 176,613, 188,000 
European .. exe oe 55.759 - 43,000 
Arab ae es st 34,048 ~ 38,000 
Other se s6 3,901 ; 4,000 


The annual birth rate per ehiouaand head of the population for Africans is 47:1, 
for Asians 29-5 and for Europeans 25-2. The death rate per thousand of the 
population for Africans is 17-1, for Asians 7:3 and for Europeans 6°6. 

There are four main races: Africans, Asians, Arabs and Europeans. The 
Africans consist of four main ethnic groups which, with the estimated popula- 
tions at the time of the 1962 census, are: Bantu (Kikuyu, Kamba, Luyha, etc.) 
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5,424,000; Nilotic (Luo) 1,148,000; Nilo-Hamitic (Masai, Samburu, Nandi, 
Kipsigis, etc.) 1,373,000; Hamitic (Somali, Boran, Rendille, etc.) 365,000. In 
addition to this there are 55,000 other Africans, mainly immigrants from neigh- 
bouring countries. The Bantu inhabit the land to the south of the Tana River, in- 
cluding the coastal strip. The main tribe is the Kikuyu, numbering approxi- 
mately 1,642,000, and members of this tribe, together with the Luo, form the 
backbone of both the Government service and of commerce. The Bantu are in 
the main agriculturists, living by intensive subsistence cultivation mainly of 
maize, beans and cassava. However, with the establishment of a new land- 
owning class among them, cash crops such as coffee, tea and pyrethrum are 
being grown and marketed through co-operatives. The Nilotics occupy the 
highlands in western Kenya bordering on Lake Victoria. The main tribe is the 
Luo, comprising some 1,148,000 people. The Masai (of the Nilo-Hamitic group) 
are also to be found in Tanzania. They are nomads, their lives being centred 
round their livestock. Also cattle-rearing nomads are the closely allied Hamitic 
groups of the north and north-east, from the Ethiopian and Somali borders to 
the shores of Lake Rudolf, where the Boran tribe merges with the Nilo-Hamitic 
group of the Rendille and with the Samburu. Much of the African livestock 
marketed through the Kenya Meat Commission comes from these areas. These 
nomads show little desire to undertake any other form of agriculture. The 
Asians and Arabs are essentially town dwellers and own many of the shops. 
The European population is mainly in Nairobi and Mombasa and upcountry 
in those areas which are suitable for plantations, mixed farming and ranching 
in the main Central and Rift Valley Provinces. 

There are numerous vernaculars spoken in Kenya, of which Kikuyu and Luo 
are the most important. Somali is spoken in the north and north-east, and 
Arabic is widely used by educated Muslims both in the coastal region and 
elsewhere. Kiswahili is the most important language, being the lingua franca of 
the semi-literate and educated sections and generally understood throughout the 
country. English is also fairly widely understood. Gujarati and Urdu are used by 
many of the Asian population. The official language is English, but there is a 
move to improve the status of Kiswahili. Newspapers are published in English 
and Kiswahili and broadcasts are made in the same languages. 

Christianity is the predominant religion, there being approximately 2,896,900 
Protestants and 1,756,800 Roman Catholics, mostly living in the Highlands and 
in the towns. There are 309,100 Muslims, but this figure excludes the Somalis 
and those Africans in the north who are members of the Sunni sect. Islam is 
spreading among the nomads and the townsmen. Among the Asian community 
there are Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Muslims and Ismailis (followers of H.H. the Aga 
Khan), but the Goans are Roman Catholics. 

Although universal free primary education has not been achieved in Kenya, 
considerable advances have been made in recent years. Enrolment in primary 
schools has risen from 891,553 in 1963 to 1,010,889 in 1965. The Government’s 
objective is universal primary education and it is estimated that approximately 
70 per cent of those in the age group eligible for Standard I are now attending 
school. Secondary schools increased in number from 141 in 1962 to 336 in 1965. 
The Government’s immediate objective in education is to extend secondary 
schooling as rapidly as teacher supply and funds permit. It is estimated that 
25 per cent of the total population are literate. 

Kenya is divided into seven Provinces and the Nairobi Extra Provincial 
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District, comprising Nairobi and its environs. The Provinces are: Central, Coast, 
North-Eastern; Eastern; Western; Nyanza; and Rift Valley. 

The capital of the country is Nairobi with a population of 266,794 which is 
increasing at the annual rate of 3 per cent per annum. Other principal cities with 
population figures are: 

Africans Asians Europeans Arabs Others Total 


Nairobi City. . 196,906 86,922 28,128 1,019 1,785 314,760 
Mombasa : ~ 111,847 43,713 95,305 17,740 970 179,575 
Nakuru . : ; 30,189 6,203 1,414 181 194 38,181 
Kisumu . : 14,119 8,355 598 371 83 23,526 
Nanyuki . : : 8,919 982 508 18 21 10,448 
Nyeri. ‘ i 6,256 1,147 437 2 15 7,857 


The main port is Mombasa. In recent years new deep water berths have been 
constructed thus increasing the number to 13, of which 11 are operational. Net 
registered tonnage in 1965 was 5,152,013 and the port is served by many steam- 
ship companies, two of which, the Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, operate regular services to and from 
Britain. Other ports of importance to the dhow traffic from India and the 
Arabian Peninsula are Lamu and Malindi. There is considerable traffic in live- 
stock between Lamu and Mombasa. The Kenya shipping line, The Southern 
Lines, operates in East African waters carrying cargo to and from Mombasa, 
and the recently established East African Shipping Line is at present operating 
a single cargo vessel between Britain and East African ports. 

The principal international airport is Nairobi (Embakasi) (runway 13,500 
feet), 84 miles from Nairobi. There is a small airport nearer Nairobi at Wilson, 
with a runway length of 4,800 feet, 3 miles from the city centre. Mombasa has an 
airport 44 miles from the town, with a 6,200 feet runway. The airport at Kisumu 
is two miles from the town, and has 6,000 feet of runway. The principal airlines 
are: The East African Airways Corporation; Safari Air Services Limited; 
Wilken Air Services Limited; and Caspair Limited. 

There are about 1,270 miles of railway laid in Kenya, with a narrow gauge of 
3 ft. 3¢ in. The railway in Kenya forms part of the East African railway system 
and is administered by the East African Railways and Harbours branch of the 
East African Common Services Organisation. The tonnage of public railway 
traffic during 1965 amounted to 4,400,000 and 4,252,000 passengers were carried 
during the same period. No separate figures exist for Kenya. There are about 
26,000 miles of roads in Kenya, of which 1,336 miles are bitumen surfaced. 
Of the remaining 25,000 miles some are only tracks suitable for four-wheel-drive 
traffic. 

Broadcasting services are provided by the ‘Voice of Kenya’ which is govern- 
ment controlled. Transmitting stations operate at Nairobi, Mombasa and 
Kisumu. Broadcasts are made in English, Kiswahili, twelve African vernaculars, 
four Asian languages and Somali. T.V. Broadcasting (government controlled) 
opened in 1962. Despite difficult reception conditions T.V. coverage extends 
over a considerable area around Nairobi as far west as Kisumu. Plans are in 
hand to establish television on the Coast. 

The economy of Kenya is essentially agricultural but secondary industry is 
being encouraged. The principal exports during 1965 were: coffee (£14,095,961); 
tea (£6,084,613); petroleum products (£4,670,000); sisal (£3,851,898); meat and 
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meat preparations (£2,468,295); pyrethrum and pyrethrum extract (£2,229,745); 
hides and skins (£1,755,655); chemicals (£1,767,000). 

For the year 1965/66 Government revenue was estimated to be £71,889,000 
and expenditure £79,422,000. 

An important national development is the Seven Forks Hydro-Electric 
Project. The first stage, known as Kindarima scheme, was inaugurated by the 
President on Sth March 1965. The total project, costing £37 million, is expected 
to be completed within 12 years. The total power to be generated will amount 
to 280 megawatts. 

Republic Day, 12th December, celebrates both the attainment of Independence 
and the adoption of a republican constitution in 1964. Kenyatta Day, 20th 
October, being the anniversary of the detention of President Kenyatta in 1952, 
is now a day of celebration as a day for re-dedication to the service of the nation. 
Madaraka Day on Ist June is also a public holiday to mark the anniversary of 
Kenya’s internal self-government. 


HISTORY 


Apart from knowledge of successive tribal migrations, little information is 
available regarding the early history of Kenya’s interior. The coastal area has, 
however, been known for at least 2,000 years to Arabian merchants, who 
during the 7th century A.D. began to settle it with trading posts. The Portuguese 
explorer Vasco da Gama landed at Malindi, at the mouth of the Sabaki River, 
in 1498, after sailing round the Cape, and was welcomed by the Sultan. Subse- 
quently the Portuguese established trading posts and gained for a time a 
monopoly of coastal trading. The Arabs appealed for help and their kinsmen 
from Oman drove out the Portuguese, Fort Jesus, in Mombasa, being taken in 
1698. Although all important Portuguese possessions had gone by 1740, stability 
did not return to the coast until the rule of Seyyid Said (1806-1856). 

The interior remained largely unknown to the West until the arrival of the first 
missionary explorers in the middle of the 19th century. 

Following German interest in East Africa, Britain and Germany concluded 
an agreement in 1886 regarding thcir respective spheres of influence. Britain was 
not, however, prepared to intervene directly, so in 1887 the British East Africa 
Association obtained from the Sultan of Zanzibar a concession of the mainland 
between the Umba and Tana Rivers. In 1888 the Imperial British East Africa 
Company was incorporated under Royal Charter. 

Difficulties of administration in, and communication with, Uganda led to the 
construction of a railway linking the port of Mombasa with Kisumu on Lake 
Victoria. Construction commenced in 1895, and Kisumu was reached by 1901. 
During 1895 a Protectorate was declared over what is now Kenya and Uganda, 
the properties of the Imperial British East Africa Company being bought up. 

European settlement took place between 1897 and the start of the First World 
War, following a survey made by Lord Delamere. Conditions of land alienation 
were laid down in 1902. There was also a large influx of Asians, in particular to 
work on the construction of the railway. 

In 1905 the Protectorate was transferred from the authority of the Foreign 
Office to that of the Colonial Office, and a Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
and Legislative and Executive Councils, were appointed in 1906. The Pro- 
tectorate developed steadily prior to the First World War, settlement making 
good progress and exports of coffee, wool and wheat seemed promising. 
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The Germans in East Africa took the offensive at the start of the First World 
War, and penetrated Kenya’s southern border. The British forces, under General 
Smuts, took the offensive in 1916 and by the end of 1917 had driven the Germans 
out of the area. 

Many more settlers arrived after the War, special schemes being launched for 
ex-soldiers. The early 1920s were marked by financial and economic crises, and 
Kenya was still on the road to recovery when the effects of the world depression 
of the early 1930s were felt. Economically, the story of the later 1930s is one of 
gradual recovery. 

The defence forces in Kenya were strengthened after the Italian occupa- 
tion of Ethiopia in 1936. Italy entered the Second World War in 1940, and 
British forces, under General Cunningham, took the offensive in 1941. Italian 
resistance in East Africa ceased when Gondar fell in November 1941. 

Between October 1952 and January 1960 a State of Emergency existed, during 
the period of the Mau Mau uprising. 

After a final constitutional conference in September 1963 at which it was 
agreed that Kenya would assume sovereignty over the coastal strip, previously 
subject to the sovereignty of Zanzibar, Kenya became a sovereign independent 
Member of the Commonwealth on 12th December 1963. On 12th December 1964 
Kenya became a Republic within the Commonwealth with Mr Kenyatta as its 
first President. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The first Legislative and Executive Councils were appointed in 1906, following 
the transfer of the Protectorate from the authority of the Foreign Office to that 
of the Colonial Office. 

After the First World War, controversy raged over the question of representa- 
tion on the Legislative Council. In 1919 the number of Nominated Unofficial 
Europeans was increased from four to eleven and an elective basis established. 
The grant of the franchise to Europeans called forth a demand from the more 
numerous Indian community for equal privileges on a common roll with 
educational qualifications. The matter was resolved by the Devonshire White 
Paper of 1923 which granted the Indians five seats on a communal basis and also 
made provision for an Arab Elected Member and a Nominated Unofficial Member 
to represent African interests. The settlement was accepted by the Europeans, 
but the Indians launched a campaign of non-co-operation and did not fill the 
full number of seats allotted to them until the 1930s. A second Unofficial 
Member was later nominated to represent African interests. 

Further constitutional changes took place after the Second World War. 
Mr Eliud Mathu was nominated in 1944 as the first African to represent his 
people on the Legislative Council, and a reorganization of government in 1945 
grouped the main departments under Members of the Executive Council. 

Constitutional changes proposed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr Griffiths, were brought into force in 1951. The appointment of ten 
Nominated Members of the Legislative Council raised the numbers of the 
‘government’ side from sixteen to twenty-six. At the same time the number of 
European Elected Members was raised from eleven to fourteen, of Asian Elected 
Members from five to six, of African Representative Members from four to 
six, with Arabs having one Representative and one Elected Member. 

In 1954 a new constitution was introduced. It provided for a Council of 
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Ministers, exercising collective responsibility, to consist of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor, six Official, six Unofficial and two Nominated Members. The 
Government was reformed on this basis, the six Unofficial Ministers consisting 
of three European Elected Members, two Asians and one African Representative 
Member. Three Parliamentary Secretaries were appointed, two Africans and 
one Arab. Ata later date the Governor appointed the Liwali for the Coast as his 
Personal Adviser on Arab Affairs, and the Liwali was admitted to meetings of 
the Council of Ministers. 

Further changes took place in 1956, when the six Representative African 
Members were replaced by eight Elected Members. The first African elections 
took place in March 1957, but deadlock ensued when the African Minister was 
defeated and none of the newly-elected Members were prepared to accept office. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr Lennox-Boyd, held talks in Nairobi 
in November 1957 with the various groups involved. As agreement did not seem 
possible, the European and Asian Elected Ministers resigned and the Secretary 
of State came to the conclusion that the 1954 Constitution had become un- 
workable. 

Following new proposals by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
number of African Elected Members in the Legislative Council was increased 
from eight to fourteen. Elections for these new seats were held in March 1958. 
The Kenya Constitution Order in Council 1958, which came into force on 
5th April, created Specially Elected Seats in the Legislative Council and set up 
a Council of State, designed to protect communities from harmful discriminatory 
legislation. Certain changes were made to the 1958 Constitution in December 
1960, following a conference in London during January and February of that 
year. 

Full internal self-government followed a conference in London in early 1962. 
A National Coalition Government supported by the two main political parties, 
the Kenya African National Union and the Kenya African Democratic Union, 
was set up. The chief instrument of government was the Council of Ministers, 
consisting of sixteen Ministers of whom two were civil servants. Of the fourteen 
unofficial Ministers, eleven were African, two European and one Asian. Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries were appointed by the Governor. Upper and Lower Houses 
of Parliament were established, the former consisting of one member from each 
existing District and certain non-voting members representing special interests, 
and the latter consisting of members elected by universal adult suffrage. 

Ministerial talks were held in London in June 1963 to consider the question 
of Kenya’s independence. During the discussions the Kenya Ministers outlined 
the progress made in working out the constitution for a proposed East African 
Federation, which it was hoped might comprise Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, 
and possibly also Zanzibar if it so wished. It was agreed that it was desirable that 
Kenya should become independent before a Federation could be inaugurated. 
A conference was held in London in September and October 1963 to settle the 
final form of Kenya’s constitution and Kenya became an independent Member 
of the Commonwealth on 12th December 1963. 

Legislation was passed in the Kenya Parliament in November 1964 to provide 
for Kenya to become a Republic within the Commonwealth on 12th December 
1964. This Act, and two subsequent ones, made various other substantial 
amendments to the original Independence Constitution. 

During the passage of the first Amendment Bill the opposition K.A.D.U. 
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Party dissolved itself and Kenya voluntarily became a one party state with a 
K.A.N.U. Government under the Presidency of Mr Kenyatta. 


CONSTITUTION 

At the October 1963 London talks, from which the representatives of K.A.D.U 
withdrew, certain changes were agreed in the Constitution to adapt it for 
independence. The revised Constitution, introduced on 12th December 1963, 
provided for a Governor-General to be appointed by Her Majesty The Queen, 
and a Parliament consisting of Her Majesty and a bi-cameral Legislature—the 
National Assembly. The Senate comprised 41 members elected from 40 districts 
and the Nairobi area. The House of Representatives included both Elected and 
Specially Elected members. The Constitution provided for a maximum of 130 
and a minimum of 110 Elected members (in October 1966 there were 117). The 
Specially Elected members were to be elected by the Elected members of the 
House and the number of such members decided by dividing the number of 
Elected members by ten. (In October 1966 there were 12). The Attorney-General 
is an ex-officio member of the House but has no right to vote. 

The qualifications for election to the National Assembly required a candidate 
to be a citizen of Kenya over the age of 21, able to speak and read English well 
enough to take an active part in debates. 

The Speaker and Deputy Speaker in both the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives were to be elected, respectively, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives from within their own membership, or from among persons qualified to 
be elected as such. 

Apart from a number of specially entrenched clauses, the Constitution could 
be amended by an affirmative vote of 75 per cent of all the members of each 
House of the National Assembly. If an amendment could not obtain this support, 
it could be submitted to a referendum of registered voters. Provided it received 
two-thirds of the votes validly cast in such a referendum, it could then be passed 
by a simple majority in both Houses. The specially entrenched clauses related 
primarily to citizenship, fundamental rights, certain aspects of land ownership, 
regional boundaries, the Judicature, the membership and powers of the Senate 
and the position and powers of Regional Assemblies and Local Government 
Authorities. Amendments to the specially entrenched clauses required the 
support of 75 per cent of the members of the Senate. There was no provision for 
the submission of amendments to specially entrenched clauses to a referendum. 

The Constitution provided for Regional Assemblies for each of the seven 
Regions, each with a President and a Vice-President elected from within their 
own membership. The Regional Assemblies were given exclusive legislative 
competence in some matters, and concurrent legislative competence with 
Parliament in others. 

The Constitution (Amendments) Act 1964 and 1965 provided for Kenya to 
become a Republic with a President as Head of State and Head of the Cabinet. 
The President being a Member of, and answerable to, Parliament is, while in 
Office, immune from civil and criminal proceedings. The first President was to be 
the Prime Minister in office immediately before 12th December 1964 (i.e. Mr 
Kenyatta) but thereafter he would be chosen by the majority of members of the 
House of Representatives, who would have to declare their choice for President 
when they stood in general election. If the office fell vacant between elections, 
the President would be chosen, in secret ballot, by the House of Representatives 
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sitting as an Electoral College. The President can at any time dissolve Parliament ; 
similarly, the House of Representatives can force his resignation or the dis- 
solution of Parliament by a resolution of ‘no confidence’ in the Government. 
General and Presidential elections must follow any such dissolution of 
Parliament. 

The Vice-President must be a Member of Parliament; but apart from this 
provision the President has absolute discretion of appointment and dismissal. 
The Vice-President is the principal assistant of the President and acts as 
President when the President is absent or when the Office of President is vacant. 
He has no automatic right of succession to the Presidency. 

The President is a member of, and aided by, a Cabinet of Ministers, whom he 
must appoint from the National Assembly, to which the President and Cabinet 
are collectively responsible. 

The Amendment Acts drastically reduced the powers and financial resources 
given to the Regional Assemblies by the Independence Constitution. These 
became Provincial Councils and are to be abolished by Ist June 1968. 

Under the amended Constitution the President appoints the Chief Justice, 
the Chief Commissioner of Police and the most senior civil servants. 

There is a Court of Appeal presided over by the Chief Justice, and with a 
membership of all the Puisne Judges and the Justice of Appeal. Appeals from 
both the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeal are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa (which was established by the Court 
of Appeal for Eastern Africa Act 1962 of the East African Common Services 
Organisation). 

The May 1965 Act reduced the majorities needed in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate to amend any clauses of the Constitution to a 65 per cent 
majority of all members of each House and provided that thenceforth no clauses 
should be specially entrenched. 

Following the resignation of Mr Odinga as Vice-President in April 1966 and 
his becoming Leader of a new Opposition party, the Kenya People’s Union, a 
Constitutional Amendment Act was passed requiring those Members who had 
changed their party allegiance to seek re-election. In the ‘Little General Election’ 
held in June 1966, KANU gained a majority of the contested seats but Mr 
Odinga was returned to Jead the KPU, later recognised as the official Parliamen- 
tary Opposition. 

A Constitutional Amendment Act was passed in December 1966 to enable the 
Senate to be amalgamated with the House of Representatives as a unicameral 
National Assembly with a total of 170 Members. The constituency boundaries 
were redrawn to give each Senator a constituency including at least part of his 
former district. The 12 Specially Elected Members retained their seats in the new 
House but the number is now fixed and will not vary proportionately with the 
size of the House as hitherto. The Act provided for the postponement of the 
next general election (due in 1968) until 1970. Those Senators due for re-election 
in 1967 and 1969 will now remain until the General Election. 


Historica List 


MINISTRY 
Jomo Kenyatta, mp, 12th December 1963 to 12th December 1964 
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GOVERNMENT 


The Government Party, the Kenya African National Union, has 149 con- 
stituency seats in the National Assembly. The Kenya People’s Union, led by 
Mr Odinga, with 9 seats, is in opposition. 


PRESIDENT AND CABINET 


President: His Excellency The Hon. Jomo Kenyatta, mp 
Vice-President, and Minister of Home Affairs: The Hon. D. arap Moi, MP 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. J. S. Gichuru, mp 
Minister of Economic Planning and Development: The Hon. T. J. Mboya, MP 
Minister of Defence: The Hon. Dr N. Mungai, MP 
Minister of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry: The Hon. Bruce McKenzie, MP 
Minister of Education: The Hon. J. Nyagah, mp 
Minister of Health: The Hon. J. D. Otiende, mp 
Minister of Local Government: The Hon. L. G. Sagini, mp 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: The Hon. Mwai Kibaki, MP 
Minister of Works: The Hon. D. Mwanyumba, MP 
Minister of Communication and Power: The Hon. E. N. Mwendwa, MP 
Minister of Labour: The Hon. Dr J. G. Kiano, mp 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: The Hon. J. Osogo, MP 
Minister of Lands and Settlement: The Hon. J. H. Angaine, Mp 
Minister of Natural Resources: The Hon. C. M. G. Argwings-Kodhek, mp 
Minister of Tourism and Wildlife: The Hon. S. O. Ayodo, mp 
Minister of Housing: The Hon. P. J. Ngei, me 
Attorney-Gencral (ex officio): C. Njonjo 


MINISTERS OF STATE 
President's Office: The Hon. J. Nyamweya, MP; The Hon. Mbiyu Koinange, MP 


ASSISTANT MINISTERS 


Vice-President’s Office: The Hon. R. S. Matano, mp 
Ministry of Finance: The Hon. J. Odero Jowi, mp 
Ministry of Economic Planning and Development: The Hon. J. Z. Kase, MP 
Ministry of Defence: The Hon. J. Njeru, mp 
Ministry of Agriculture: The Hon. W. C. Murgor, Mp; The Hon. T. Malinda, Mp 
Ministry of Education: The Hon. G. M. Mutiso, mp; The Hon. E. E. Khasakhala, mp 
Ministry of Health: The Hon. J. L. N. Konchellah, mp 
Ministry of Local Government: 
The Hon. K. K. Njiiri, Mp; The Hon. N. W. Munoko, MP 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry: 
The Hon. A. K. Kerich, mp: The Hon. S. S. Oloitipitip, mp 
Ministry of Works: 
The Hon. E. K. K. arap Bomett, Mp; The Hon. G. Godana, mp 
Ministry of Communications and Power: 
The Hon. D. C. N. Moss, mp; The Hon. J. Masinde, mp 
Ministry of Labour: 
The Hon. F. P. K. Kubai, mp; The Hon. O. Nyalik, mp 
Ministry a Information and Broadcasting: 
The Hon. S. M. Amin, Mp; The Hon. H. J. Onamu, Mp 
Ministry of Lands and Settlement: The Hon. J. M. Gachago, MP 
Ministry of Natural Resources: The Hon. A. M. Wamuthenya, MP 
Ministry of Tourism and Wildlife: 
The Hon. Jan Mohammed, mp; The Hon. J. K. ole Tipis, MP 
Ministry of Housing: The Hon. P. L. Rurumban 
Ministry of Co-operatives: The Hon. B. C. Maisuri-Itumbo, mp; The Hon. G. N. Kyala,mp 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


peaker: The Hon. H. Slade 
mee ove! Sootee: The Hon. Dr F. R. S. De Souza 
lerk to the National seme: L. J. Ngugi 
First Clerk Assistant: ae yy tec 
Second Clerk Assistant: C. Opundo 
Sergeant at Arms: J. 3 Khaoya 
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JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Sir John Ainley, mc 


Puisne Judges: 


Mr Justice G. B. W. Rudd 
Mr Justice B. R. Miles 
Mr Justice A. D. Farrell 
Mr Justice J. Wicks 

Mr Justice C. B. Madan 
Mr Justice P. N. Dalton 


Mr Justice E. Trevelyan 

Mr Justice Chanan Singh 

Mr Justice C. H. E. Miller 

Mr Justice L. G. E. Harris 

Mr Justice H. G. Sherrin (acting judge) 
Mr Justice L. P. Mosdell 


Registrar: G. Waddell 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


Permanent Secretary and Secretary to the 
Cabinet: G. K. Kartithi 
Permanent Secretary: J. Kyalo 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


Permanent Secretary and Director of 
Personnel: J. D. M. Malinda 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: J. Michuki 


MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: W. Wamalwa 


MINISTRY OF INTERNAL SECURITY 
AND DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: J. L. M. Shako 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY AND MARKETING 
Permanent Secretary: D. C. Mlamba 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: J. K. Njoroge 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND HOUSING 
Permanent Sccretary: J. K. arap Koitie 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: T. C. J. Ramtu 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: K. S. N. Matiba 


MINISTRY OF WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: R. J. Ouko 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 
POWER 


Permanent Secretary: T. K. B. Mbathi 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Sccretary: M. A. O. Ndisi 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 
Permanent Secretary: P. Gachathi 


MINISTRY OF LANDS AND SETTLEMENT 
Permanent Secretary: P. Shiyukah 


MINISTRY OF CO-OPERATIVES AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
Permanent Secretary: G. S. K. Boit 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: J. M. Ojal 


MINISTRY OF WILDLIFE AND TOURISM 
Permanent Secretary: A. P. Achieng 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: A. J. Omanga 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: J. Oluoch 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL 


M. K. Mwendwa 


CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
COMMISSION 


B. S. Ngaira 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


KENYAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Dr J. N. Karanja 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN KENYA 
Britain: Sir Edward Peck, KCMG; Canada: 
Miss M. Meagher: Australia: C. W. Crocker; 
India: Prem Bhatia; Pakistan: R. R. Noore; 
Ghana: J. L. A ppah- Sampong; Nigeria: 
L. O. Harriman; Malawi: R. P. Chisala 


(resident in Addis Ababa); Zambia: A. M 
Simbule (resident in Dar es Salaam). 


KENYAN REPRESENTATION IN NON- 

COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
China (Ambassador); France (Ambassador) 
(resident in Bonn); Germany (Ambassador); 
Holy See (Ambassador) (resident in Lon- 
don); United Arab Republic (Ambassador); 
United Nations (Representative); United 
States (Ambassador) (resident in New York); 
U.S.S.R. (Ambassador). 
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ALAwI, formerly known as Nyasaland, is entirely land-locked and lies 
between 9° 22’ and 17° 08’ S. latitudes and between 33° and 36° E. 
longitudes. Malawi's neighbours are Tanzania on the north and east, 

Mozambique from the south-east to south-west and Zambia on the west. 
Malaw! is named after the ‘Maravi’ African Kingdom of ancient times which is 
identified with the area. 

Malawi has an area of 45,747 square miles of which one quarter is water: 
Lake Malawi, formerly known as Lake Nyasa, covers an area of 8,870 square 
miles and is 355 miles long. There is a shipping service on the lake. 

Geographically the country may be divided into four main zones.: (i) Lake 
Malawi and the Great Rift Valley. The surface of the lake is about 1,550 feet 
above sea level, and its depth is 2,300 fect at its northern end; (ii) the high table- 
Jand between Lake Malawi and the basin of the Luangwa River, ranging from 
4,500 feet above sea level in the Central Plateau to 8,000 feet in the Nyika 
Plateau in the north; (iii) the Southern or Shire Highlands Plateau, bounded on 
the west by the Shire River and on the south-east by the Ruo River, having a 
general elevation of 2,000—3,500 feet above sea level and rising to the mountain 
masses of Mlanje, 10,000 feet, and Zomba 7,000 feet; (iv) the lowlands of the 
Lower River Shire Basin in the extreme south. This area contains much marsh- 
land, and is liable to extensive flooding. 

The dry season lasts from May to October, and the wet season from November 
to April. Rainfall has been very variable in past years, but usually ranges 
between 29 and 72 inches annually, at Fort Johnston and Mlanje respectively. 
The mean annual temperature ranges between 69-5° F at Cholo and 78-4° F at 
Port Herald. 

The provisional figure for population in 1966 was 4,042,412 comprising 
4,023,193 Africans, 7,046 Europeans and 12,173 other races. Approximately 
91 per cent of the population live in villages, while 50 per cent of the population 
live in the Southern Region. The main languages spoken are Nyanja, 85 per cent 
(including Yao in the Central and Southern Regions), and Tumbuka, [5 per 
cent (in the Northern Region). The official language is English. The main 
religions are Protestantism, Roman Catholicism and Islam. Primary education is 
free and universal. So far as secondary education is concerned 24,553 pupils 
competed for 4,000 places in the academic year 1966/67. There are 13 boarding 
schools both Government operated and Government assisted; 18 Government 
day schools and two unassisted schools. By 1967 it is hoped that 23 day second- 
ary schools will be in use. The University of Malawi came into being in 1966, but 
at present comprises various associated colleges in the Blantyre area. However, 
it is intended in the near future to move the University to Zomba and thus, with 
one or two exceptions, all colleges will be concentrated on a central campus. 

The capital is Zomba (estimated population in 1966: 19,616) but the govern- 
ment plan to move the capital to a new site near Lilongwe (population in 1966: 
19,178). Blantyre/Limbe, the chief commercial centre, is now known as the City 
of Blantyre (population in 1966: 109,795). 

There are 273 miles of railway line and in 1965 the railways carried 557,000 
tons of freight and 582,000 passengers. A line to Nacala in Mozambique is under 
construction which will give Malawi access to another sea-port,as the existing 
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port of Beira is considerably overworked. The main airport is Chileka, 11 miles 
from Blantyre, with a runway length of 7,653 feet and with a width of 98 feet. 
The principal airline is Air Malawi Ltd, a subsidiary of C.A.A. The total road 
mileage in Malawi is over 6,000 of which just over 260 miles are tarred. Malawi 
Broadcasting Corporation offers country-wide coverage, in all the main 
languages. 

The economy of Malawi is largely agricultural, the main crops being maize, 
tea, tobacco, tung oil, ground nuts, cotton, cassava, rice and sugar. There is 
extensive fishing in Lake Malawi and the country is almost self-sufficient in 
timber. A large sugar scheme has been started in the extreme South which will 
meet Malawi’s needs and leave a residue for export. There has been considerable 
development in the field of secondary industry and it is hoped that, in the 
next two years, most of Malawi’s basic consumer needs will be met by local 
industry. Textile milling has been started and a brewery is soon to be con- 
structed. Exports for 1965 were £13-5 million and Imports £20-4 million while 
estimates for 1966 show Exports as £14-0 million and Imports £24-0 million. 
Tea accounted for some 27 per cent of total export earnings, and tobacco about 
37 per cent. 

In 1965 the Government revenue was £10-8 million while expenditure was 
£16-1 million excluding £4-7 million expenditure on Development. A Develop- 
ment Plan exists which anticipates expenditure of £44:6 million between 1965 
and 1969. 

The National Day of Malawi is 6th July, which commemorates the attainment 
of independence on 6th July 1964. 


HISTORY 

The first western records of Malawi come from the journals of Portuguese 
explorers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the archaeological 
record indicates early settlement by Bantu peoples, dating back to the ‘Stamped 
Ware’ culture of the first century A.D. 

The modern history of Malawi may be said to have begun with the visit by 
David Livingstone to Lake Nyasa in 1859. British interest in the area was 
sustained by various missionary societies including the Universities Mission to 
Central Africa (Anglican), the Church of Scotland and Free Church of Scotland 
Missions. The country during these early years was occupied by nomadic tribes 
warring with one another and selling their prisoners to Arab slave-dealers. The 
missionary pioneers were followed by traders, hunters and farmers. In 1883 a 
British Consul was established at Blantyre and accredited to the ‘Kings and 
Chiefs of Central Africa’. His successor established himself at Zomba, the 
present capital. In 1889 a Portuguese expedition came into conflict with one of 
the African Chiefs, in consequence of which the Acting Consul proclaimed a 
British Protectorate over the Shire country on 21st September 1889. The Africa 
Order in Council dated 15th October 1889 included the territory now known as 
Malawi as one of the territories under Her Majesty’s protection. In 1891 an 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention ratified the work of Johnston, Sharpe and others 
and by the British Central Africa Order in Council, No. 663, dated 11th August 
1902, the territories to the west and south of the Lake Nyasa and bounded by 
North-eastern Rhodesia, German East Africa and the Portuguese territories 
became known as the British Central Africa Protectorate, the territory being 
governed by the Consul-General and Commissioner. By the Nyasaland Order 
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in Council dated 6th July 1907 the territory was renamed the Nyasaland 
Protectorate. A Governor was appointed to replace the Commissioner and 
Executive and Legislative Councils were set up. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The first Legislative Council met on 4th September 1907 and an Executive 
Council of senior officials was established at the same time. 

The possibility of associating Nyasaland with one or more of its neighbours 
has been considered at various times between the two World Wars. In 1951, 1952 
and 1953 a series of conferences worked out the implications and detailed 
organisation of a federal form of government for Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia 
and Northern Rhodesia. By the Constitution Order in Council of 1953 (S.I. 1953) 
No. 1100) the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into existence on 
3rd September 1953. As a result audit, civil aviation, customs, immigration, 
income tax, posts and telecommunications, prisons, public health and certain 
categories of education were transferred to the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Further constitutional advance in the territorial sphere followed in 1955 when 
the Legislative Council was reconstructed to comprise the Governor as President, 
four ex officio members, seven official members, six non-African members 
elected by voters on a non-African electoral roll, and five Africans elected by the 
African Provincial Councils. 

The State of Emergency declared in March 1959 temporarily precluded 
further constitutional advances. However, two more African members and two 
more officials were introduced into the Legislative Council in August 1959, and 
two African Members were appointed to the Executive Council in August 1959, 
for the first time. 

In July 1960 a new Constitution was agreed upon at a conference held in 
London. This came into force in 1961 and provided, for the first time, for 
direct election of Africans to the Legislative Council and introduced a higher, 
and lower, gualitive franchise for voters. Elections took place in August 196I, 
resulting in a majority for Dr H. Kamuzu Banda’s Malawi Congress Party. The 
Executive Council was appointed with three ex officio members, two nominated 
civil servants and five elected members, all of whom were to be known as 
Ministers. A conference held in November 1962 was followed by the introduction 
of a new Constitution on Ist February 1963 under which internal self-government 
was achieved in the Spring of 1963 with Dr Banda as the first Prime Minister. 
As a result of the Victoria Falls Conference held between 28th June and 3rd July 
1963 the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was dissolved on 31st December 
1963. 

At a conference in September 1963 it was agreed that Nyasaland should 
become the fully independent State of Malawi on 6th July 1964. On that date 
Malawi attained complete independence as a fully self-governing Member of the 
Commonwealth with the Queen as Sovereign. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF MALAWI 

Malawi became a Republic on the second anniversary of its Independence, 
with Dr Banda as President. The constitution provides that the President will be 
both Head of State and Head of Government. He will have, at any time, the right 
to participate in the debates of Parliament and may refuse his assent to any Bill; 
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but, if the Bill is passed again within six months he must either assent or dissolve 
Parliament and thus submit himself to a new election. Presidential candidates 
will be nominated by Malawi's only political party, the Malawi Congress Party, 
and will be elected by the people for a five-year term. On the death of a President 
a Presidential Commission will be appointed, consisting of the Secretary- 
Gencral of the Party and two Cabinet Ministers. 

Parliament consists of 5S members of whom S50 are elected by the electors in 
general-roll constituencies and five nominated by the President to represent 
minority interests. The nominated members are, at present, all European. The 
President may appoint and dismiss Cabinet Ministers; he may appoint up to 
three who are not Members of Parliament, who may attend Parliament and 
debate, but not vote. 

The new constitution continues to recognise the valuable part played by the 
chiefs in their own traditional fields. 

The Chief Justice is now appointed by the President, who, on the advice of the 
Judicial Service Commission, will appoint other judges. The President has the 
the power to delegate to the Commission, the appointment and dismussal of 
more junior judicial posts. A judge of the High Court cannot be removed from 
office unless Parliament petitions his removal on the grounds of incompetence 
or misconduct. 

The President personally makes senior appointments in the public service, 
but he is empowered to delegate, to the Public Service Commission, appointments 
to any other class of public services. Similarly, the President has the power to 
make or terminate all appointments in the armed forces but he may delegate 
these powers to any member of the armed forces. 

The President may issue a Proclamation enabling him to take emergency 
measures, but such measures cease to be valid unless approved by Parliament 
within seven days, if sitting, or 30 days if not. 

The Constitution may only be amended by a majority of at least two-thirds 
of all Members of Parliament. 

Unlike some other Republics, Malawi does not have a Vice-President or 
Prime Minister. 

The Republic Constitution, unlike its predecessor, contains no Bill of Rights. 


HIstorRicaL List 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Sir Glyn Jones, KCMG (later GCMG), MBE from 6th July 1964 to Sth July 1966 


PRIME MINISTER 
Dr H. K. Banda from 6th July 1964 to Sth July 1966 


PRESIDENT 
Dr H. K. Banda from 6th July 1966 


GOVERNMENT 

As a result of the change to Republican status, new elections were held in 1966. 
50 candidates were returned on the general roll and 5 were nominated by the 
President to represent minority interests. As Malawi is a one-party State, all 50 
general-roll candidates belong to that party, the Malawi Congress Party. 


THE PRESIDENT 


His Excellency Ngwazi Dr H. Kamuzu Banda 
(The President is responsible for External Affairs, Defence and Justice) 
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MINISTRY 


Minister of Finance: The Hon. J. Z. U. Tembo, mp 
Minister of Transport and Communications: The Hon. J. D. Msonthi, Me 
Minister of Local Government: The Hon. R. B. Chidzanja, Mp 
Minister of Natural Resources: The Hon. G. W. Kumtumanji, MP 
Minister of Health: The Hon. M. Q. Y. Chibambo, mp 
Minister of Education: The Hon. A. M. Nvasulu, Mp 
Minister of State: The Hon. A. A. Muwalo. MP 
Minister of Works and Supplies: The Hon. G. Chakuamba, mp 
Minister of Labour: The Hon. A. B. J. Chiwanda, mp 
Minister of Development and Planning: The Hon. Aleke Banda 
Minister of Trade and Industry: The Hon. J. T. Kumbweza, mp 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 

Office of the President and Cabinet: Mrs J. M. Mlanga, Mp 

E. Z. K. Banda, mp; G. E. Ndema, MP 
Ministry of Local Government: H. B. P. Kanchowa, MP 
Ministry of Natural Resources: A. W. Chipungu, MP 
Ministry of Health: The Rev. T. J. S. Banda, Me 
Ministry of Education: F. J. M. Ninje, Mp 

Ministry of Labour: A. S. Kuchona, mp 

Ministry of Development and Planning: K. C. Musopole, mp 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: The Hon. I. K. Surtee 


Deput 


Speaker, The Hon. H. T. Kaunda, mp 


Chief Clerk of Parliament: C. K. M. Mfune 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: 
The Hon. Sir Frederick Southworth, qc 


Puisne Judges: 
Mr Justice A. L. Cram, Mc 
Mr Justice D. Bolt 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET 
Secretary to the President: B. C. Roberts, 
CMG, QC 
Army Commander, and Commander Ist 
Malawi Rifles: Colonel D. E. Thornton 
Commissioner of Police: P. Long, CBE 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT (JUSTICE) 
Attorney-General and Secretary for Justice: 
B. C. Roberts, CMG, QC 
Solicitor-General: F. G. Pooley, Qc 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: P. A. Richardson, 


OBE 
Chief Protocol Officer: F. H. M. Thole 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Secretary to the Treasury: R. J.C. Wait, ORE 
The Accountant General: R. G. A. Parvin 
The Auditor General: V. A. Phillips 


MINISTRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: N. D. Matthews, OBE 


MINistTry OF DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
Permanent Secretary: K. Sargent 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: Wing Commander 
E. H. Coleman, AFC 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: R. T. M. Wareham 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: H. G. Graham-Jolley, 
CBE 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: R. J. Dewar, CBE 
Commissioner for Lands: R. Bathurst 
Brown, OBE 

Commissioner for Agriculture: H. W. T. 
Webb 

Chief Conservators of Forests and Game: 
W. E. Lewis, OBE 

Commissioner for Veterinary Services and 
Fisheries: P. Bannister, OBE 

Commissioner for Geological Surveys: F. 
Habgood 

Commissioner for Surveys: R. A. Minchell 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND SUPPLIES 


Commissioner for Works and Supplies: 
E. W. Latham 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: H. S. Peters, MBE 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: I. G. McCulloch 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


MALAW! REPRESENTATION IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: N. W. Mbekeani (High Commis- 
sioner): Kenya: R. P. Chisala (High Com- 

missioner) (resident in Addis Ababa). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN MALAWI 
Britain: D. L. Cole, cma, mc; India: D. S. 
Kamtekor (acting); Pakistan: S. M. A. 
Khairi (acting) (resident in Nairobi). 


MALAWI REPRESENTATION IN NON- 


Godesberg): Belgium: (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Bad Godesberg); China: (Ambassa- 
dor); Denmark: (Ambassador) (resident in 
Bad Godesberg); Ethiopia: (Ambassador); 
Germany: (Ambassador); Holy See: (Am- 
bassador) (resident in London); Kenya: 
(resident in Addis Ababa); Netherlands: 
(resident in Bad Godesberg); Norway: (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Bad Godesberg); 
Sudan: (Ambassador) (resident in Addis 
Ababa); Sweden: (Ambassador) (resident in 
Bad Godesberg); Switzerland : (Ambassador) 
(resident in Bad Godesberg); United Nations 


COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


(Representative); United States: (Ambassa- 
(Ambassador) (resident in Bad dor.) 


Austria: 
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14° 5’ E., 58 miles south of Sicily and some 250 miles east of Tunis. The 

Maltese archipelago consists of the islands of Malta (94-9 square miles), 
Gozo (25-9 square miles) and Comino (1-1 square miles) together with two 
uninhabited islets, Cominotto and Filfla. The name Malta is derived from the 
Roman name for the island, ‘Melita’. The highest point in Malta is just over 
800 feet above sea level. The islands enjoy an average winter temperature of 
40° F. while in summer the average is 86° F. The mean rainfall range is 22 inches 
annually, falling mainly between October and March. The soil, which contains 
much lime and phosphates, is shallow except in low-lying places. The islands are 
almost treeless, and there are 38,802 acres of arable land, the main crops being 
potatoes, onions, grapes, wheat, barley and oranges. 

The resident population at the time of the last census, 1957, was 319,975, and 
at May 1966 was estimated to be 317,739 of which about 45 per cent live in the 
nine main towns. Valletta, the capital, has a population (1962) of 18,193, while 
Sliema is the largest town with a population of 23,948. Other towns are Hamrun 
(16,715), Paola and Tarxien (19,674) and Birkirkara (17,855). The capital of 
Gozo is Victoria (6,500). Emigration is encouraged and between 1946 and 1965S 
emigration from Malta was 95,781, more than half of the emigrants going to 
Australia. Total net emigration for the first five months of 1966 was 2,092. 

The population is mainly European, speaking the Maltese and English lan- 
guages, and 90-95 per cent of the people are Roman Catholic. The birth and 
death rates in 1964 were 19-8 and 8-5 per thousand respectively. Primary education 
is free and universal and there are six grammar, nine technical, and 82 private 
secondary schools. Approximately 80 per cent of the people are literate. There 
are also two teacher training colleges as well as the College of Arts, Science and 
Technology and the Royal University of Malta. 

Grand Harbour with a tonnage of 3,869,546 in 1962, and Marsamxett Harbour 
are the main ports and Marsaxlokk Bay, St. Paul’s Bay and Mellieha Bay provide 
safe anchorages. The airport at Luqga (runway 7,800 feet), 44 miles from Valletta, 


For further information about Malta see Zhe Malta Year Book. 


M*: is situated in the Mediterranean, latitude 35° 8’ N., longitude 
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is used by both civil and military aircraft. The principal airline is Malta Airways. 
There are no railways, and there are 644 miles of surfaced road. Broadcasting 
facilities are provided by Rediffusion (Malta) Ltd., and television by Malta 
Television Service Ltd. 

New manufacturing industries are being developed and tourism is being 
encouraged. There is a five-year Development Plan for the years 1964—69 with 
the following estimated expenditure: 


1964/65 — £7,894,000 
1965/66 — £8,557,000 
1966/67 — £7,989,000 
1967/68 — £7,093,000 
1968/69 — £6,884,000 

£38,417,000 


A new thermal power and sea water distillation plant was brought into 
operation in March 1966, financed by a $74 million loan from the World Bank. 
The new power station can produce 25 Mw which doubles the previous nominal 
generating capacity of Malta’s public electricity system, and the sea water 
distillation plant can produce one million gallons of fresh water each day. For 
the year 1965/66 the Government revenue was £14-4 m. and expenditure 
£15-3 m. 

Malta’s National Day is 21st September, the anniversary of Independence. 


HISTORY 

There are notable stone-age survivals in Malta, but its history begins with 
settlement by the Phoenicians. After Phoenicia was conquered by the Persians, 
Carthage became the capital of the Punic Empire, and from Carthage Malta 
was colonized and received the earliest known form of its language. Malta 
remained under Carthaginian control until Hamilcar’s surrender to the Roman 
Consul, Titus Sempronius, in 216 B.c. 

The best known event during Malta’s occupation by the Romans was St. 
Paul’s shipwreck in the bay which now bears his name, and the conversion of 
the Maltese to Christianity. After the collapse of the Western Roman Empire, 
Malta remained within the jurisdiction of the Byzantine Emperors in 
Constantinople until it was taken by the Arabs in 870. The Arabic occupation, 
which lasted for two centuries, served to introduce into the Maltese language a 
vocabulary of contemporary Arabic words which did not, however, destroy 
the earlier related Punic words. This produced a blend which still forms the core 
of modern Maltese and into this framework fresh words, mostly English or 
Italian, have been fitted. 

After the expulsion of the Arabs by Roger the Norman, Malta remained in 
the hands of successive Sicilian rulers until it passed to the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Charles V, who, in 1530, gave it as a sovereign fief to the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem, which had been homeless since its eviction by the Turks 
from Rhodes in 1523. The gift was conditional on the Knights of the Order 
assuming the defence of Tripoli as a Christian outpost in North Africa. Tripoli 
was, however, lost to the Turks in 1551; but when the Turks tried to capture 
Malta itself they were eventually repelled in 1565, after the Great Siege. Soon 
after this victory, the Knights set about building Valletta within an impressive 
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system of fortifications. At first Malta flourished as a bastion of Christendom 
and developed as a centre of trade and communications; but its importance 
declined after the Ottoman sea-power was broken at the battle of Lepanto in 
1571. Thenceforth the Knights turned their activities to politics, and by the 
eighteenth century the Order had declined and become an anachronism, depen- 
dent on the support of other countries rather than on its own resources. 

Napoleon Bonaparte regarded Malta as a vital link in a route to the East 
and in his designs on Egypt and India. The French met with no resistance 
when they landed at Valletta in June 1798 and Bonaparte departed for Egypt 
leaving a force of 6,000 troops on the island. The Maltese, however, soon rose 
against the French, offended by their pillaging of churches and encouraged 
by the defeat of Bonaparte at the Nile. In response to an appeal from the 
Maltese people for help Admiral Nelson set up a blockade and on 9th September 
1798 sent Captain Ball, RN, to assume responsibility for the administration 
of the island. The French were driven into the fortified towns where they 
remained until they capitulated in 1800 whereupon they were evicted from the 
island. In May 1801 the administration of Malta was divided between the 
British Military Commander and a British Civil Commission. In 1802 the 
Treaty of Amiens provided for the Maltese administration to revert to the 
Knights of St. John but the Maltese people petitioned Britain to place the 
island under British sovereignty and protection. The first British Governor 
was appointed in July 1813 and Malta formally became British by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1814. 

Recognizing Malta’s strategic importance, Britain introduced a garrison 
which not only protected the islands but provided a source of income for their 
inhabitants. British trade with the Near East and the Adriatic began to pass 
through Malta, which was made a free port; and by 1812 there were some 60 
British and 20 Maltese middlemen in business there. The port services required 
by ships engaged in this trade provided additional employment, and with 
increasing prosperity agriculture was also stimulated. 

Thenceforth Malta depended on shipping, military and civil. In 1827 the 
British Mediterranean Fleet was based on Malta and in 1832 the Admiralty 
started a packet service to the island. A few years later the ships of the P and O 
Shipping Company and other Companies began to use Malta as a port of call 
on their runs to Egypt and the Levant. The volume of shipping greatly increased 
with the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869: by 1882 some 80 per cent of the 
recorded tonnage there had cargoes for other than Mediterranean ports. 

The boom in shipping caused a movement to the towns, and in the decade 
1871-80 urban employment increased by 6,000, mainly in the docks. However, 
as larger merchant ships were introduced, the boom declined, for their longer 
range made it less necessary for them to call at Malta. But British Government 
expenditure bridged the gap. and by 1905 over 9,000 men were employed in her 
Naval Establishments in Malta. The Naval Dockyard and the income from the 
Defence services became the mainstay of Malta’s economy. 

Malta was an important base in the First World War; and in the Second World 
War the heroic garrison and the indomitable people of Malta were exposed to fre- 
quent and heavy air attacks and to an intense blockade. In recognition of their 
courageous resistance and of the exceptional hardships and privations which they 
endured, Malta was awarded the George Cross in 1942. A representation of this 
decoration appears in the National Flag of independent Malta. 
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The long-term changes in British defence policy, announced in 1958, neces- 
sitated a major change in the traditional pattern of the Maltese economy which 
had previously depended on Service expenditure. In particular, in view of 
the decline in the use of Malta for Naval repair work which would take place 
after 1960, the British Government decided that the Naval Dockyard should 
be converted to commercial use. As part of Britain’s £294 million contribution 
to Malta’s first five-year development plan, designed to develop new industries 
and tourism and to replace the economy’s dependence on Service expenditure, 
it was agreed that £74 million should be contributed towards the estimated cost 
of over £8 million for the first phase of the conversion of the dockyard. The 
dockyard is now known as Malta Dry Docks and Is run by a Council of Admini- 
stration with Messrs Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson as Managing Agents. 

The Maltese nation is almost wholly Roman Catholic. The Archbishop 
of Malta has always been recognized and treated as the spiritual head of the 
nation. Roman Catholic Canon Law is the law of the land in such matters as 
marriage, and there is no civil marriage or divorce. 

8th September 1965 was the 400th anniversary of the lifting of the Great 
Siege in 1565 (and 8th September 1966 was celebrated as the 400th Anniversary 
of the founding of the City of Valletta). Celebrations to mark both anniversaries 
were attended by Delegations of the Knights of the Sovereign and Military 
Order of St. John (the Knights of Malta) from Italy and elsewhere, and by a 
delegation from the Venerable Order of St. John in Britain. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the period that Malta was a Crown Colony, the usual Advisory 
Councils to the Governor had contained a number of Maltese Members. In 1921 
a constitution was introduced which established a limited form of self-govern- 
ment. A dyarchical system of Government was set up in which the Maltese 
Government, composed of a bi-cameral legislature and Ministry, was responsible 
for local affairs while the Maltese Imperial Government, composed of the 
Governor advised by a nominated Council, had full control of reserved matters 
including, in particular, defence, foreign affairs and language questions. In the 
Maltese Government, ten of the seventeen Senators were nominated or elected 
to represent special classes, and the others were returned by the general electorate. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly were elected by proportional! representa- 
tion, each voter having a single, transferable, vote. However in 1930 the constitu- 
tion was suspended, and again in 1933, owing to political crises, and was 
finally revoked in 1936. Crown Colony rule was resumed in 1939. Self-govern- 
ment was restored in 1947. 

The constitution of 1947 provided for a uni-cameral legislature of 40 Members, 
elected under a system of proportional representation, with a Prime Minister 
and a Cabinet. The Assembly was empowered to legislate for the peace, 
order and good government of Malta, but certain matters, including defence, 
civil aviation, currency, immigration and nationality, were reserved to the 
Maltese Imperial Government under the Governor. 

Elections under the new constitution gave Malta its first Labour Government. 
The election of 1950 returned a Nationalist Government which, in 1953, put 
forward proposals for Dominion status for Malta. Because of Malta’s strategic 
importance and inability to be financially self-supporting, these proposals were 
unacceptable to the British Government, which suggested that Malta’s status 
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might be improved if responsibility for the islands were transterred to the Home 
Office. In 1955 a Labour Ministry was formed by Mr Dominic Mintoff and 
arrangements were made for a Round Table Conference in December of that 
year. Representatives of all the Maltese political parties and the Archbishop of 
Malta attended the Conference, and all accepted that the British Government 
needed to retain ultimate responsibility for defence and foreign affairs. All 
wished to enhance the status of the Maltese Parliament and Government, and 
agreed that the position of the Roman Catholic Church should not be diminished ; 
but the Maltese Government and Opposition were unable to agree on what 
should be Malta’s ultimate constitutional status. The Labour Party wanted 
representation at Westminster, whereas the Nationalists wanted independence 
within the Commonwealth. 

In a referendum held in February 1956 76 per cent of the votes cast (44 per 
cent of the electorate) favoured integration with Britain and Maltese representa- 
tion at Westminster. This was accepted in principle by the British Government, 
but the consequent negotiation as to details broke down in March 1958, both 
the governing Malta Labour Party and the Opposition demanding independence. 
The Labour Party resigned; and the Opposition party, the Nationalists, led by 
Dr Borg Olivier, refused to form a caretaker Government. Shortly afterwards, 
disturbances took place, and the Governor was compelled to institute direct 
rule once again. In 1959 an interim constitution was introduced under which 
executive authority was vested in the Governor who was advised by a nominated 
Executive Council which included Maltese non-official members, an arrange- 
ment similar to that which had been in force between 1936 and 1939. 

As a result of the report of the Malta Constitutional Commission, 1960, 
which was appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir Hilary Blood, a new 
constitution, giving internal self-government, was put into operation in March 
1962. Foreign Affairs and Defence remained the ultimate responsibility of the 
British Government, which was represented in Malta by a United Kingdom 
Commissioner. A Consultative Council was established to provide for consulta- 
tion between the Governments on matters of mutual concern. The Legislative 
Assembly consisted of 50 Members elected under the single, transferable, 
vote system. A Cabinet, consisting of a Prime Minister and not more than 
seven Other Ministers, was appointed from the Legislative Assembly, and was 
collectively responsible to it. The Governor was appointed by the Crown 
and generally acted on the advice of the Maltese Ministers. 

In 1962 the Nationalist Party under Dr Borg Olivier was successful at the 
polls, and after talks with the Colonial Secretary, constitutional amendments 
were made giving wider powers to the Maltese Government. But this constitu- 
tion was acceptable to neither of the major parties both of whose electoral 
programmes had included independence for Malta; and in August 1962 Dr 
Borg Olivier again called for independence. After further discussion in December 
1962 and following a visit to Malta by the Colonial Secretary in June 1963 
when he met representatives of all the political parties, the Malta Independence 
Conference took place in London in July 1963. This broke up without settling 
the final details of an Independence Constitution, but the Commonwealth 
and Colonial Secretary suggested that the various Maltese parties should 
return to Malta to settle their constitutional differences in preparation for 
Independence by 31st May 1964. After further talks in London and Malta 
Dr Borg Olivier produced a new Constitution which was approved by the 
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Malta Legislative Assembly and later by an island-wide referendum. A majority 
of the valid votes cast in the referendum were in favour of independence under 
the new constitution. After further talks in London, the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies was able to announce 
in the House of Commons on 21st July 1964 that negotiations had been com- 
pleted on the question of Malta’s Independence and the form of Malta’s new 
Constitution settled. 

A General Election was held in March 1966, which resulted in the return to 
power of Dr G. Borg Olivier and the Nationalist Party. 

Under a Defence Agreement (Cmnd. 2410) signed at independence, British 
forces are entitled to remain in Malta for ten years. Under a Finance Agreement 
(Cmnd. 2423) Britain has undertaken to provide, during the same period, capital 
aid for diversification of the economy and for assistance to emigration up to a 
total of £50 million. Malta became independent on 21st September 1964. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Malta Independence Constitution is set out in the Malta Independence 
Order 1964 (S.I. No. 1398). 

The Governor-General of Malta is appointed by Her Majesty The Queen and 
is the representative of Her Majesty in Malta. 

The Parliament of Malta consists of Her Majesty and a House of Representa- 
tives, and, subject to the provisions of the Constitution, is empowered to make 
laws for the peace, good order and good government of Malta. The fifty Members 
of the House of Representatives are elected by those citizens of Malta who have 
attained the age of 21 years and are not otherwise disqualified. There are ten 
electoral divisions and voting is by the single transferable vote system of pro- 
portional representation. The House elects its own Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
from among its own Members or from among persons who are qualified to be 
Members. The conduct of elections is placed under the direction and super- 
vision of an Electoral Commission, which is also required to review the 
boundaries of the electoral divisions from time to time. Parliament, unless 
previously dissolved, has a life of five years. 

The executive authority in Malta is vested in Her Majesty, but this authority 
is normally exercised by the Governor-General on Her Majesty’s behalf. The 
Governor-General is required to act in accordance with the advice of the Cabinet 
except in certain specified cases. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
Governor-General, and must be the Member of the House of Representatives 
who, in the judgment of the Governor-General, is best able to command the 
confidence of a majority of the Members of that House. Other Ministers are 
also appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
and portfolios are allocated to them by the Governor-General on the same 
advice. The Cabinet of Malta consists of the Prime Minister and the other 
Ministers and has the general direction and control of the Government of Malta 
and is collectively responsible to Parliament. 

The Leader of the Opposition is appointed by the Governor-General, who 
appoints to this post either the leader of the main opposition party or, if there 
are two or more opposition parties, the person who, in his judgment, commands 
the support of the largest single group of members of the House in opposition 
to the Government. 
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The Constitution provides for Superior Courts, one of which is known as the 
Constitutional Court and which has jurisdiction to hear and determine disputes 
over Membership of the House of Representatives and appeals from other courts 
on constitutional and certain other matters. The Chief Justice and the Judges are 
appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. There 
is appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from the decisions of 
the Constitutional Court and, in the case of certain civil proceedings, from the 
decisions of the Court of Appeal. Parliament may prescribe that appeal may 
also lie in other cases. The Crown Advocate-General is appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

The Public Service Commission for Malta consists of a Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman and from one to three other Members. These are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Subject to the provisions 
of the Constitution, power to make appointments to public offices and to remove 
and to exercise disciplinary control over persons holding such offices vests in the 
Prime Minister acting on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 

The Constitution provides that the religion of Malta is the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Religion, and the State guarantees to the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Church the right freely to exercise her proper spiritual and ecclesiastical functions 
and duties and to manage her own affairs. 

The national language of Malta is Maltese, but English and Maltese are the 
official languages. The language of the Courts is Maltese. 

The Constitution contains a Declaration of Principles concerning the right 
to work, compulsory and free primary education, hours of work, the safeguarding 
of rights of women workers, the encouragement of private economic enterprise, 
the encouragement of co-operatives, the provision of social assistance and 
insurance, and so on; and it also includes a Chapter on the Fundamental Rights 
and Freedoms of the Individual, such as the protection of the right to life, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest or detention, protection of freedom of conscience, 
protection from discrimination on the grounds of race, etc. 


HISTORICAL List 


MINISTRY 


Dr Giorgio Borg Olivier, from 21st September 1964 
Dr Giorgio Borg Olivier, from 31st March 1966 


GOVERNMENT 

The distribution of seats in the House of Representatives, which assembled in 
April 1966 after the General Election held in the previous month, was: National- 
ist Party 28; Malta Labour Party 22. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, GCVO 


CABINET 


Prime Minister and Minister of Commonwealth and Foreign Affairs: 
The Hon. Dr Giorgio Borg Olivier, MP 
Minister of Finance, Customs and Port: The Hon. Dr Giovanni Felice, mp 
Minister of Public Building and Works: The Hon. Dr Carmelo Caruana, mp 
Minister of Justice and Parliamentary Affairs: 
The Hon. Dr Tommaso Caruana Demajo, MP 
Minister of Trade, Industry and Agriculture: The Hon. Dr Joseph Spiteri, mp 
Minister of Health: The Hon. Dr Alexander Cachia Zammit, MP 
Minister of Education, Culture and Tourism: The Hon. Dr Paul Borg Olivier, MP 
Minister of Labour, Employment and Welfare: The Hon. Dr Vincent Tabone, MP 
Secretary to the Cabinet: Chev. Edgar Cassar 
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HOuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


iSeputy Secal The Hon. Dr A. Bonnici, Mp 
ker: The Hon. Dr Philip Saliba, mp 


Ga Ori 


e House of Representatives: L. Tortell 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
The Hon. D. Mintoff, mp 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: 

His Honour Professor Sir Anthony Mamo, OBE, Qc 
(President of the Constitutional Court and of the Court of Appeal) 
Vice-President of the Constitutional Court and of the Court of Appeal: 
The Hon. Mr Justice Professor J. J. Cremona 


Judges: 


The Hon. Mr Justice J. Flores 
The Hon. Mr Justice J. Xuereb 


The Hon. Mr Justice A. P. Gauci Maistre 


The Hon. Mr Justice M. Caruana Curran 
The Hon. Mr Justice E. Magri 
The Hon. Mr Justice V. R. Sammut 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 

Administrative Secretary: The Hon. Edgar 
Cuschieri, CBE 

Under-Secretary: Chev. Edgar Cassar 

Principal Assistant Secretaries: J. Carabott; 
M. Abela, MBE 

Director of Civil Aviation: Gerald H. Ferro, 
MVO, MBE 

Commissioner of Civil Defence: Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. V. Abela, oBB 

Commissioner for Gozo: Captain J. W. 
Attard 

Director of Information: Chev. Paul J. 
Naudi, MBE 

Commissioner of Police: Vivian de Gray, 
MVO, MBE, BEM _ 

Principal Government Statistician: Henry A. 
Frendo 


MINISTRY OF COMMONWEALTH 
AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Secretary: Frederick E. Amato-Gauci, MBE 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE, CUSTOMS AND PORT 
Financial Secretary: Salvino Mizzi 
Principal Assistant Secretary: Ronald 

Chalmers, MBE 
Accountant-General: Joseph Farrugi 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue: A. Agius 
Ferrante 
Director of Audit: Carmel Naudi 
Director of Public Lotto: William F. Leaver 
Comptroller of Customs and Superintendent 
of Ports: Richard Soler 


MINISTRY OF TRADE, INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 
Secretary: A. Wirth 
Director of Trade: L. Sammut Briffa, MBE 
Director of Industry: Wilfred Podesta, MBE 
Director of Agriculture: Anthony  S. 
Farrugia 
Manager, Water Works: Carmel Schranz 
Postmaster-General: Igino Xuereb 
Manager, Milk Marketing Undertaking: 
Cosimo Montebello 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, CULTURE 
AND TOURISM 

Secretary: Major V. J. Castillo, ED 

Director of Education: Chev. Joseph P. 
Vassallo, OBE 

Librarian, Royal Malta Library: Vincent 
Depasquale 

Director of Museum: Captain Charles G. 
Zammit 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE AND PARLIAMENTARY 
AFFAIRS 


Advocate General: Dr Michele 


Tufigno 

Registrar of the Superior Courts: Dr V. Borg 
Costanzi 

Director of Public Registry: Dr Vladimir 
Formosa, LP 

Notary to Government: Victor Miller 

Director of Prisons: Joseph Tonna 

Commissioner of Land and Chief Land 
Registrar: Dr J. Pullicino 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND 
Werks 
Director of Public Works: 
Mangion, OBE 
Housing Secretary: Spiridione Farrugia 


Crown 


Sal vino J. 


MInNistry OF LABOUR, EMPLOYMENT 
AND WELFARB 
Secretary: J. M. Rossignaud 
peor of Emigration and Labour: Arthur 
astillo 
Director of Social Services: J. Vella Bonnici 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Chief Government Medical Officer: 
Professor Carmel-Coleiro 
Independent Statutory Bodies 
THE Gozo Civic CoUNCIL 
President: Chev. Dr A. Tabone, OBE 
THE Gas BOARD 

Chairman: G. Craig 
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THE MALTA BROADCASTING AUTHORITY 


Chairman: Judge A. J. Montanaro Gauci, 
CBE 


Tourist BOARD 
Chairman: J. Pollacco 
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MALTA ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Chairman: C. J. Mallia 


PuBLic SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: Judge W. Harding, CBE, KM 
Secretary: Henry Miller 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


MALTESE HIGH COMMISSIONERS IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: John F. Axisa, MBE (High Com- 
missioner); Australia: Dr Anthony A. 
Pullicino (High Commissioner) (resident in 

Melbourne). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN MALTA 
Britain: Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG: Canada: 
G. Crean (resident in Rome); India: 


I. J. Bahadur Singh (resident in Rome); 
Pakistan: (Vacant). 

The Australian Government Migration 
Officer in Malta is E. M. Robinson. 


MALTESE REPRESENTATION IN NON- 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Council of Europe (Permanent Representa- 
tive, resident in Malta); United Nations 
(Permanent Representative); Libya and 
France (resident in London); The Holy See 

(resident in Malta). 


ZAMBIA 


8° and 18° S., and between longitudes 22° and 34° E. Entirely land-locked, 

its neighbours are Angola on the west, South-West Africa (via the Caprivi 
Strip), the Republic of Botswana and Rhodesia on the south, Mozambique 
and Malawi on the south-east and east, the United Republic of Tanzania on the 
north-east and the Congo on the north and north-west. The name Zambia is 
derived from Zambesi, the river which flows through the country and provides 
the boundary with Rhodesia. 

The area of Zambia is 290,600 square miles, which is well over five times 
the size of England. It consists mostly of high plateau from 3,500 to 4,500 
feet above sea level except where occasional mountains rise to over 7,000 feet, 
or where the plateau is deeply entrenched by the Zambesi River and its tribu- 
taries, the Kafue and the Luangwa Rivers, or by the Luapula River, which forms 
part of the headwaters of the River Congo, in the north-west. The Mafinga 
Mountains, the highest in the country, form part of the great escarpment 
running down the eastern edge of the Luangwa River valley, with peaks rising 
to just over 7,000 feet. There are three great lakes: Lake Mweru on the northern 
boundary with the Congo; Lake Tanganyika on the north-western boundary 
with Tanganyika; Lake Bangweulu and its swamps, in the northern district, 
covering an area of approximately 3,800 square miles. Along the southern 
border stretches Lake Kariba, at present the world’s largest man-made lake. 
There are three seasons: a cool dry season from May to August, a hot dry 
season from September to November, and a wet season from December to April. 
In the hot season day temperatures may vary from 27-38° C (80—100° F), but 
at night there is a very distinct drop in the temperature and at times frost occurs 
in some areas. The rainfall range is 30-50 inches a year. 


Tei formerly known as Northern Rhodesia, lies between latitudes 
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The last census of the African population was held in 1963 when they num- 
bered 3,409,110. In December 1965 the total population was estimated to be 
3,782,300, comprising an estimated 3,700,000 Africans, 70,000 Europeans, 
12,300 Asians and others. There are 73 tribes of which the largest are: Bemba, 
Ngoni, Chewa, Bisa, Lozi, Tonga, Luvale, Lenje, Ila, Senga, Lala, Lunda. 
English is widely spoken throughout the territory and is the official language. 
There are six main vernacular languages, viz., Nyanja, Bemba, Tonga, Lozi, 
Lunda and Luvale. Primary education is partly free and is not yet universal. In 
1965 enrolment in secondary schools was 17,187. The University of Zambia was 
established in 1965 and the first students were admitted in March 1966. Christian- 
ity is the main religion. 

For administrative purposes, Zambia is divided into eight provinces, Barotse, 
Central, Eastern, Luapula, Northern, North-Western, Southern and Western. 

The principal towns are Lusaka, the capital (estimated population 122,300), 
Broken Hill (48,400), Chingola (62,400), Kitwe (123,200), Livingstone (35,400), 
Luanshya (77,500), Mufulira (80,900), Ndola (96,400). 

There are 653 miles of 3 feet 6 inch gauge railway. The total mileage of roads 
open to traffic in 1965 was approximately 22,000, of which 3,000 were of gravel 
standard and 820 of bitumen. The latter figure will be doubled when the Great 
North and Great East road programmes are completed. The principal airports 
are at Lusaka, Ndola and Livingstone, with runways lengths of 6,600, 8,250 and 
7,500 feet respectively. The runway length of the new Lusaka International 
Airport due to open in April 1967 will eventually be 13,000 feet. In addition 
there are 11 secondary airports, 31 minor airports and 34 airstrips privately 
owned and operated. The two main airlines are Zambia Airways and Central 
African Airways. The Zambia Broadcasting Services and Zambia Television 
are government-run under the Ministry of Presidential Affairs. Zambia Tele- 
vision covers Lusaka and the Copperbelt. 

Copper mining is the economic mainstay of Zambia, and in 1965 provided 
90 per cent of Zambia’s export earnings, 69 per cent of Government revenue 
and 45 per cent of the gross domestic product. In 1965 a total of 753,000 tons 
of copper was produced, valued at £171-6 million. The total production of 
minerals was valued at £180 million. Other minerals of importance were zinc 
49,700 tons (£4:8 million); lead 17,200 tons (£1-7 million); manganese 35,900 
tons (£352,000) ; cobalt 1,580 tons (£1-8 million); and other minerals £1-5 million. 

The main crops are maize, tobacco and groundnuts. Small quantities of cotton, 
rice pulses, citrus, potatoes, tropical fruits, vegetables, wheat and beeswax are 
also produced. 

For the year 1966/67 Government Revenue was estimated at £123 million 
and recurrent expenditure at £82 million. Over and above this was expenditure 
on the £35 million transitional development plan in the period January 1965- 
June 1966. This has now been succeeded by the Four-Year Plan for 1966-1970, 
under which £300 million will be spent. 

The National Day is 24th October, Independence Day. 


HISTORY 


The archaeological record in Zambia is particularly rich, commencing with 
the simple artefacts of half a million years ago and passing through the hand-axe 
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culture of the late Stone Age to the early Iron Age of the first millennium A.p. 
The early history of Zambia is fragmentary, being based on tribal oral tradition 
and on accounts of early European explorers such as Dr. Lacerda who led an expe- 
dition to Lake Mweru in 1798, and Livingstone who travelled from Bechuanaland 
through Barotseland to Luanda in 1853 and returned to Mozambique in 1855. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the country was invaded by 
Arabs who established a slave trade on a route via Lake Nyasa (now known as 
Lake Malawi) to the east coast. This flourished until 1893 when British forces 
put a stop to it. The territory was also invaded by the Ngoni branch of the Zulus 
and by the Makololo, migrating from Basutoland, who established themselves 
as the dominant tribe in Barotseland and neighbouring districts until they were 
defeated by the indigenous Lozi, under their leader Chief Lewanika. Meanwhile 
British influence had been spreading north from the Cape, and the Africa Order 
in Council of 1889 included the area of Northern Rhodesia as one that was 
subject to Her Majesty’s protection. But administration, when it came to 
Northern Rhodesia, was administration not by the Colonial Government in the 
Cape but by the British South Africa Company which had in 1889 received a 
Royal Charter which empowered it to exercise complete administrative and 
legislative control over Southern Rhodesia and northern Bechuanaland, subject 
to a requirement that it must pay attention to the wishes of the British High 
Commissioner in Cape Town. From 1889 onwards the British South Africa 
Company extended its activities to Northern Rhodesia and within a few years 
had stamped out the Arab slave-trading in the territory. 

The Barotziland—North Western Rhodesia Order in Council dated 28th 
November 1899 provided for the administration of the western half of Northern 
Rhodesia by the British South Africa Company under an Administrator nomin- 
ated by the Company and appointed by the British High Commissioner in South 
Africa. A similar Order, The North-Eastern Rhodesia Order in Council dated 
29th January 1900, provided for the administration of the eastern half of 
Northern Rhodesia by an Administrator nominated by the Company and 
appointed by the Consul-General and Commissioner for the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. Both these orders were revoked in 1911 by the Northern 
Rhodesia Protectorate Order in Council (S.I. 438) by which the two territories 
were combined to form the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia, under the control 
of the British High Commissioner in South Africa. The British South Africa 
Company, however, continued to exercise administrative and legislative control. 
The Company was empowered to administer the country in accordance with its 
Charter and the Order in Council. The Secretary of State reserved the right 
to appoint a Resident Commissioner who would report to the British High 
Commissioner in South Africa on any proclamations issued by the Administrator 
nominated by the Company. The High Commissioner was empowered to alter 
or repeal any proclamation for the administration of justice and the raising 
of revenue and generally to provide for the peace, order and good government 
of the territory. 

In July 1923 a settlement was arranged of the various outstanding problems 
relating to the Company’s position in Northern Rhodesia. The Company surren- 
dered its buildings and assets and its land and monopoly rights, other than 
mineral rights, but retained freehold land in north-eastern Northern Rhodesia. 
In return the Company received a cash payment on Ist October 1923 from the 
British Government. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DBVELOPMENT 

The office of Governor of Northern Rhodesia was created in 1924 by the 
Northern Rhodesia Order in Council dated 20th February 1924, and Executive 
and Legislative Councils were established. On this date the High Commissioner 
in Cape Town ceased to have any jurisdiction in Northern Rhodesia. Until 1935 
the capital was at Livingstone but in that year it was moved to Lusaka. 

The first Executive Council consisted of the Governor as President, the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Secretary for Native Affairs 
and the Principal Medical Officer. The Legislative Council was composed of the 
Governor, as President, members of the Executive Council ex officio, four 
nominated members, and five unofficial members who were to be nominated 
until such time as provision could be made for election. The first elected members 
took their seats in 1926. In 1938 an unofficial member, nominated by the Governor 
to represent African interests, was appointed to the Council. The number of 
unofficial members was increased to seven in 1929 and to nine in 1938. 

In 1945 the number of unofficial members was increased from nine to thirteen, 
of whom eight were elected and five nominated by the Governor. Of the nomin- 
ated members three were nominated to represent African interests. 

In 1948 further changes took place. The Executive Council was composed of 
the Governor, as President, the Chief Secretary, the Financial Secretary, the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, the Administrative Secretary, the Economic 
Secretary, the Director of Development, four unofficial members, of whom three 
were elected members of the Legislative Council and one a nominated member 
of the Legislative Council representing African interests. In the Legislative 
Council a Speaker was appointed to replace the Governor. In addition there were 
nine official members and fourteen unofficial members (consisting of ten elected 
European members, two European members to represent African interests and 
two African members). | 

As a result of a series of conferences held in 1951, 1952 and 1953 to consider 
the closer association of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
a draft Federal scheme was prepared setting out the details for the Constitution 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Whether or not to participate 
in this was the subject of a referendum in Southern Rhodesia in April 1953 
and in the same month the proposals were approved by the Legislative Councils 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The appropriate Order in Council 
received Royal Assent on 14th July 1953 and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland came into existence on 3rd September 1953. The Constitution 
Order in Council defined the functions and responsibilities of the Federal and 
Territorial legislatures. 

In December 1953 the composition of the Northern Rhodesia Legislative 
Council consisted of a Speaker and twenty-six members, comprising eight 
officials and eighteen unofficials. Four of the officials were ex officio and the 
eighteen unofficials consisted of twelve elected members, four African members 
(appointed by the Governor on the advice of the African Representative Council), 
and two members nominated to represent African interests. The Executive 
Council consisted of the four ex officio official members of the Legislative 
Council, three elected members and one of the nominated unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council, presided over by the Governor. 

In 1959 the elected membership of the Legislative Council was increased to 
provide a majority of 22 out of 30 seats. At the same time an unofficial majority 
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was introduced in the Executive Council and the number of officials was reduced. 

Under the Constitution which came into force on 11th September 1962, the 
Executive Council comprised ten Ministers of whom four were ex officio 
members. The Legislative Council consisted of a Speaker, forty-five elected 
members, six official members, including the four ex officio Ministers and one 
or two unofficial members nominated by the Governor. 

As a result of the dissolution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
on 3lst December 1963, the territorial Government of Northern Rhodesia 
re-assumed the functions which were transferred to Federal responsibility by the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Constitution Order in Council of 1953. 

A new Constitution giving the country internal self-government came into 
effect in January 1964. The final form of Northern Rhodesia’s independence 
constitution was settled at a conference held in London in May 1964. Northern 
Rhodesia, under the name of the Republic of Zambia, became independent and 
a Member of the Commonwealth on 24th October 1964. 


CONSTITUTION 


Under the Independence Constitution the head of state of Zambia is the Pres- 
ident who is also commander-in-chief of the armed forces. The President is 
elected by the electorate at the time of any general election. The Vice-President 
is also leader of the House in Parliament. The Vice-President, Ministers and 
Parliamentary Secretaries are appointed by the President from amongst the 
members of the National Assembly. 

The Cabinet, subject to the powers of the President as head of state, is respon- 
sible for government policy and for advising the President on all matters referred 
to it. 

The legislative powers of the Republic are vested in Parliament consisting of 
the President and a National Assembly of 75 members elected from single- 
member constituencies. The President has also powers to nominate up to five 
persons as special members to the National Assembly in the public interest. 

The franchise is based on universal suffrage for all persons aged 21 years and 
over who are citizens of Zambia. There is provision for an Electoral Commission 
to prescribe and review the delimitation of constituency boundaries. 

Under the constitution no bill may become law until it has been passed by 
the National Assembly and given the President’s assent. Parliament has power 
to alter the constitution only if the proposed amendment has the support of 
two-thirds of all the members at the second and third readings of the Bill. 

The House of Chiefs may consider and discuss Bills and other matters referred 
to it by the President and may submit resolutions on any such Bill or other 
matter to the President. 

The Constitution contains a Bill of Rights, setting out the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of the individual and providing protection from discrimination 
on grounds of race. 

There is a High Court and a Court of Appeal; and a Judicial Service Commis- 
sion to deal with the appointment, discipline and removal from office of the 
magistracy and to advise the President on the appointment of judges. 

There is a Public Service Commission consisting of a Chairman and from 
three to six members appointed by the President. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


After the General Election held in January 1964 the composition of the 
political parties in the Legislative Assembly was: United National Independence 
Party 55 seats, African National Congress 10 seats and National Progress Party 
10 seats. The United National Independence Party seats include those of 5 
members nominated by the President. In August 1966 the National Progress 
Party dissolved and its former members sit as Independents. Two members 
(one ex-UNIP and one ex-ANC) joined to form the United Party. Under an Act 
passed in 1966 members of the National Assembly who are dismissed or ex- 
pelled from their parties are required to resign their seats and, if they wish, to 
submit themselves for re-election. 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 
His Excellency Dr K. D. Kaunda 


THE CABINET 


Vice-President: Hon. R. C. Kamanga, MP 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Hon. S. M. Kapwepwe, MP 
Minister of Presidential Affairs: Hon. M. M. Chona, MP 
Minister of Finance: Hon. A. L. Wina, MP 
Minister of Home Affairs: Hon. L. Changufu, Mp 
Minister of Transport, Power and Communications: Hon. S. Kalulu, mp 
Minister of Commerce, Industry and Foreign Trade: Hon. M. J. Chimba, mp 
Minister of Lands and Mines: Hon. A. G. Zulu, MP 
Minister of Health: Hon. D. C. Mwinga, MP 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. E. H. K. Mudenda, mp 
Minister of Education: Hon. J. M. Mwanakatwe, MP 
Minister of Local Government and Housing: Hon. S. Wina, mp 
Minister of Co-operatives, Youth and Social Development: Hon. H. D. Banda, MP 
Minister of Works: Hon. P. Matoka, MP 
Minister of Legal Affairs: Hon. J. J. Skinner, Mp 
Minister of Natural Resources and Tourism: Dr D. K. Konoso, MP 
Minister of Labour: Hon. M. Sipalo, MP 


MINISTERS OF STATE 


Cabinet Affairs and Public Service: Hon. A. M. Milner, Mp 
Department of Justice: Hon. U. G. Mwila, mp 
Information: Hon. J. A. Chivunga, MP 
Land Resettlement: Hon. F. M. Chitambala, mp 
Technical Education: Hon. C. H. Thornicroft, mp 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


Foreign Affairs: Hon. R. Sikasulu, MP 
Presidential Affairs: Hon. J. Mutti, MP 
Co-operatives, Youth and Social Development: Hon. S. Chisembele, mp 
Commerce, Industry and Foreign Trade: Hon. J. Chisata, MP 
Transport, Power and Communications: Hon. S. Sikombe, MP 
Agriculture: Hon. P. N. Kapika, mp 
Education: Hon. W. Nkanza, MP 
Local Government and Housing: Hon. N. Tembo, mp 
Works: Hon. H. Y. Mwale, mp 
Labour: Hon. P. Ngoma, Mp 
Health: Hon. H. B. Kalanga, mp 


THe NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. W. P. Nyirenda, mp 
Deputy Speaker: The Hon. H. Mulemba, mp 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
H. Nkumbula, mp 


M* 
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JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: J. R. Blagden, OBE, TD 
Justice of Appeal: B. Doyle 


Puisne Judges: 


T. Pickett 
W. T. Charles 
N. J. G. Ramsay 


F. J. Wheelan 
M. McCall 


Registrar of the High Court: F. Mallon 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
CABINET OFFICE 


Secretary to the Cabinet: V. S. Musakanya 
Permanent Secretary: A. S. Masiye 


MINISTRY OF PRESIDENTIAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: D. M. Lishomwa 


MINISTRY OF WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: J. C. Mapoma 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: E. G. Kasonde 
Commissioner of Labour: J. B. Nyirongo 


MINISTRY OF CO-OPERATIVES, YOUTH 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Permanent Secretary: K. C. M. Nyalugwe 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 


Permanent Secretary: A. B. Munyama 
Attorney-General: J. J. Skinner, Qc, MP 
Director of Public Prosecutions: F. Chuula 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT, POWER AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Permanent Secretary: E. A. Kashita 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
POSTAL SERVICES 


Permanent Secretary: L. P. Mwanza 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: M. C. Chona 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: A. B. Munyama 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
Permanent Secretary: I. H. Muchangwe 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: W. R. Mwondela 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION | 
Permanent Secretary: F. M. Mulikita 


MINISTRY OF LANDS AND MINES 
Permanent Secretary: D. C. Mulaisho 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: K. J. Knaggs 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: Dr. M. M. Nalumango 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, INDUSTRY 
AND FORFIGN TRADE 
Permanent Secretary: G. H. Mwtale 


Commissioner of Police: M. Mataka 

Government Mining Engineer: L. M. 
Serfontein 

Director of Civil Aviation: W. G. Kennedy 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


ZAMBIA REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Britain: Simon Katilunga (High Commis- 
sioner); Nigeria: M. Ngalandel (High Com- 
missioner); Tanzania: A. Simbule (High 

Commissioner). 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN ZAMBIA 
Britain: J. L. Pumphrey, cma; Canada: 
J. C. G. Brown (resident in Kinshasa); 


India: S. Krishnamurthi; Nigeria: Chief 
T. O. Ejiwunmi. 


ZAMBIA REPRESENTATION IN 
Non-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Congo (Lubumbashi): (Consul General); 
Congo (Kinshasa): (Ambassador); Ethiopia: 
(Ambassador); United Arab Republic: (Am- 
bassador); United States: (Ambassador); 
United Nations: (Permanent Representa- 

tive); U.S.S.R.: (Ambassador). 
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the landward side by Senegal. It consists of a rectangle 70 miles long and 

30 miles broad covering the mouth of the Gambia River and the land on 
either side and a strip of land six miles wide on each side of the river above this, 
extending, if measured in a straight line, for approximately 130 miles. The 
lower 288 miles of the Gambia river flow through the country from east to west. 
The Gambia lies between latitudes 13° and 14° W. and between longitudes 14° 30’ 
and 17° N. and occupies 4,003 square miles including the river area. 

The principal feature of The Gambia is the river, one of the finest waterways 
in Africa. Quite large ocean-going vessels of up to about 10,000 tons gross (but 
18,000 tons in the case of tankers) can enter the port of Bathurst and smaller 
ocean-going vessels of up to about 2,500 tons gross can sail 150 miles up-stream 
to Kuntaur. 

The Gambia enjoys a cool, dry season from November until April, with 
temperatures which may fall as low as 45° F., but for the rest of the year it is hot 
and humid with mid-day temperatures as high as 110° F. in Upper River. 
There is a rainy season from July to October; annual rainfall averages 45 inches 
a year at Yundum airport, 40 inches at Bathurst and 35 inches at Georgetown. 

The Gambia was formerly divided into two areas known as the Colony and 
the Protectorate, but on attainment of independence the distinction between the 
Colony and the Protectorate disappeared. The former Colony consists of the 
Island of St. Mary, on which lies Bathurst the capital, and Kombo St. Mary, 
and the former Protectorate consists of four Divisions, Western, Lower River, 
MacCarthy Island and Upper River. These Divisions cover areas on both the 
North Bank and the South Bank of the river. The Divisions are sub-divided 
into Districts. The administrative headquarters of the Divisions are at Brikama, 
Mansakonko, Georgetown and Basse respectively. 

The first complete census of the population of The Gambia was held in April 
1963 and gave the following aie 


[& GAMBIA lies on the West Coast of Africa and is wholly bounded on 


Bathurst . : : : : 27,809 
Kombo St. Mary _. ; ; : 12,208 
Western Division . , : : 55,393 
Lower River Division . : : 97,272 
MacCarthy Island Division R ; 64,755 
Upper River Division : : : 58,049 

Total . - 315,486 


In 1963 24,412 births and 13,288 destin were eaisteneds The population consists 
of a number of tribes, the most important of these being the Mandingo (128,807); 
Fula (42,723); Woloff (40,805); Jola (22,046); and Serahuli (21,318). In Bathurst 
the largest element is that of the Woloffs, numbering 11,311. An influential 
community is that of the Akus (2,974), descended from detribalized Africans 
liberated in the early nineteenth century during the campaign against the 
slave trade. 

The official language is English and all State education, both at primary and 
secondary level, is in English, but each tribe has its own language. The principal 
vernacular languages are Mandingo and Woloff. There are numerous Muslim 
schools in which Arabic is taught for the better understanding of the Koran. 
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The Christian Mission schools, Anglican, Methodist and Roman Catholic, 
have produced many of today’s leaders, who retain Christianity as their religion. 
There are relatively few Christians outside the Bathurst area, and in the former 
Protectorate there are large numbers of Muslims and some sections of the 
population retain their original animist beliefs. In recent years increasing 
numbers of Muslims have achieved prominence in public life. 

There are 83 Primary Schools with an enrolment figure, for the 1965/66 school 
year, of 12,624, of whom 8,921 were boys and 3,703 were girls. Primary educa- 
tion is free, but is not compulsory. Secondary education is provided by three 
Grammar Schools in Bathurst and one in Georgetown, by two secondary 
modern schools and a number of post-primary classes in primary schools. 
There were 3,385 pupils in secondary schools in 1965, of whom 2,329 were boys 
and 1,056 were girls. There is a Teachers’ Training College in Yundum with 129 
students of whom 97 were men and 32 women, and a Technical School in 
Bathurst. Literacy rate is not known: in English it is estimated at 15 per cent; 
in Arabic 20 per cent. 

The principal sea port is at Bathurst with two Government-owned wharves for 
ocean-going vessels and a number of private jetties used mainly for the river 
trade. In 1965 189 ocean-going ships of a net registered tonnage of 609,000 tons 
called there. 

Bathurst airport is at Yundum, 17 miles away from the town. The main runway 
of 6,000 feet was reconstructed in 1963. Much of the internal communications 
is by the river but there are 730 miles of motorable roads, of which 330 rank as 
all-season. There is no railway. Gambia Airways has recently been established 
as a handling agency but owns no aircraft. 

Bathurst port is served principally by ships of Elder Dempster Lines and other 
lines of the West African Shipping Conference (Palm Line, Bank Line, Maersk 
Line and Nigeria and Ghana national lines). Airlines flying scheduled services 
to Yundum airport are British United Airways, Ghana Airways and Nigeria 
Airways. 

The Gambian Broadcasting Service opened on Ist May 1962 and is known 
as Radio Gambia. 

Well over 90 per cent of exports from The Gambia, both by value and by 
weight, consists of groundnut products. The following table shows the exports 
during 1965: 


Nuts Oil Meal Total 
(shelled) 
Tons 33,141 12,826 16,020 61,987 
£. 2,398,000 1,523,000 679,000 4,600,000 


Imports in 1965 were valued at £5,794,000. In addition to groundnuts, Gambian 
farmers grow sorghum, millet and rice, the latter having now superseded millet 
in most of The Gambia as the principal crop for local consumption. 

The Government financial year, which previously ran from January to 
December, was changed to run from July to June with effect from July 1965. 
Government ordinary revenue from January-June 1965 amounted to £1,461 ,000 
and expenditure to £1,749,000, including an allocation of £452,000 to Develop- 
ment. The balance was made up almost entirely by grants from Britain. Principal 
development work during the year consisted of the completion of the extension 
of the South Bank trunk road beyond the Trans-Gambia highway. 
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The Gambian Government contributes towards the following Regional 
Commonwealth Institutions: 


‘The Rothamstead Experimental Station 
The Commonwealth Agricultural Bureau and Associated Activities. 
The Committee of Information Phytosanitary Convention 
The Commonwealth Forestry Association 
The International African Migratory Locust Organisation 
The West African Institute of Oil Palm Research 
The United Nations Desert Locust Project 
The Tropical Diseases Bureau 
The London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
The Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
The British Leprosy Relief Association 
The British Tuberculosis Association 
The Gambia’s National Day is on 18th February, Independence Day. 


HISTORY 


The banks of the Gambia River have been inhabited for many centuries and 
a number of stone circles of ancient origin exist, but there is insufficient archaeo- 
logical or written evidence to throw much light on the early history of the 
country. 

During the fifth to eighth centuries A.D. most of the Sene-Gambian area was 
part of the empire of Ghana, whose rulers were of the Serahuli tribe, still 
strongly represented in The Gambia, and had their seat north of the Upper 
Niger (not in the country now known as ‘Ghana’, of which only a small sector 
was an outlying part of the empire). The Ghana empire was gradually superseded 
by the kingdom of the Songhais, based on the bend of the Niger south of 
Timbuktu. The Songhai rulers were also of the Serahuli tribe. They became 
Muslims and vigorously promoted Islam. 

About the thirteenth century A.D. tribes of Mandingo and Susus from the 
Futa Jallon plateau of Guinea shook off Songhai rule and established themselves 
in what is now Mali, from Bamako to Timbuktu. They assumed overlordship 
over the whole Gambia basin. What is now The Gambia was then probably mainly 
inhabited by Woloffs on the north bank and by Jolas on the south bank. The 
Mali rulers’ names, Keita and Sonko, are still prominent names among Gambian 
Mandingos. 

The Mali empire declined by about a.p. 1500 and its Mandingo leaders 
retired to their former lands in Futa Jallon, but they held influence over Gambia 
as recently as the early eighteenth century. Later in that century the area was 
penetrated by Fula invaders, whose ancestors had come from North Africa and 
who went on to found the Emirates of Northern Nigeria. 

The first Europeans to visit the River Gambia were a Venetian and a Genoese, 
commissioned by Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal to lead an expedition 
along the African coast to the south of Cape Verde. They arrived in the River 
Gambia in 1455, but only proceeded a short way upstream. In the following year 
they proceeded farther up the river and got in touch with some of the native 
chiefs. When they were near the river’s mouth ‘they cast anchor at an island 
in the shape of a smoothing iron, where one of the sailors, who had died of fever, 
was buried. As his name was Andrew, being well loved, they gave the island the 
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name of St. Andrew’. For some three centuries afterwards the history of the 
European occupation of the Gambia was largely the history of this island. 

This discovery was followed by attempts on the part of the Portuguese at 
settlement along the river banks. The number of settlers never appears at any 
time to have been large and such few as there were intermarried with the African 
races. The European strain in their descendants rapidly diminished, but Christian 
communities of Portuguese descent continued to live on the banks of the Gambia 
in separate villages well into the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In 1580 a number of Portuguese took refuge in England, one of whom piloted 
two English ships to Gambia and returned with a profitable cargo of hides and 
ivory in 1587. Thereafter certain London and Devon merchants purchased the 
exclusive right to trade between the Rivers Senegal and Gambia; this grant was 
confirmed to the grantees for a period of 10 years by letters patent of Queen 
Elizabeth. The patentees reported that the Gambia was a river of secret trade 
and riches, concealed by the Portuguese. In 1612 another attempt by the French 
to settle in the Gambia ended disastrously owing to sickness and mortality. 

Letters patent were subsequently granted other adventurers, but no attempt 
was made by the English to explore the river until 1618. The expedition in that 
year had for its objective the opening up of trade with Timbuktu. Leaving his 
ship in the estuary the commander proceeded with a small party in boats. 
During his absence the crew of his ship were massacred by the Portuguese, but 
some of the party managed on their return to make their way overland to Cape 
Verde and thence to England. In the meantime a relief expedition had been sent 
out under command of Richard Jobson, who gave a glowing account of the 
commercial potentialities of the River Gambia in his Golden Trade. But his 
expedition had resulted in considerable losses and a subsequent voyage, which 
he made in 1624, proved a complete failure. The patentees made no further 
attempt to exploit the resources of the Gambia. 

In 1651 Cromwell granted a patent to certain London merchants who 
established a trading post at Bintang. Members of the expedition proceeded as 
far as the Barokunda Falls in search of gold, but Prince Rupert entered the 
Gambia with three Royalist ships and captured the patentees’ vessels. After this 
heavy loss the patentees abandoned further enterprise in Gambia. 

In the meantime, James, Duke of Courland had obtained from various chiefs 
the cession of St. Andrew’s Island and land which ts now the Half-Die quarter 
of Bathurst. Settlers, merchants and missionaries were sent out by Courland and 
forts were erected. 

After the Restoration, English interest in Gambia was revived as the result of 
information which Prince Rupert had obtained in 1652 regarding the reputed 
existence of gold. A new patent was granted to a number of persons, who were 
styled the ‘Royal Adventurers Trading to Africa’ and of whom the most 
prominent were James, Duke of York and Prince Rupert. The Adventurers sent 
an expedition to Gambia which arrived in the river at the beginning of 1661. 
It occupied what is now ‘Dog Island’ and erected a temporary fort there. This 
expedition seized St. Andrew’s Island from the Courlanders and gave it the name 
of James Island, which it retains. 

In 1677 the French seized the island of Gorée near Dakar, and the history of 
the next century and a half is the history of a continuous struggle between 
England and France for political and commercial supremacy in the regions of 
the Senegal and Gambia. By 1681 the French had acquired a small enclave at 
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Albreda opposite James Island. Except for short periods, during which trouble 
with the natives of Barra or hostilities with England compelled them temporarily 
to abandon the place, they retained their foothold there until 1857. 

In the wars with France following upon the English Revolution, James Fort 
was captured on four occasions by the French, namely, 1695, 1702, 1704 and 
1708, but no attempt was made by them to occupy the fort permanently. At the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713 they recognised the right of the English to James 
Island and their settlements in the River Gambia. In 1779 the French captured 
James Fort for the fifth and last time. They so successfully demolished the for- 
tifications that at the close of the war it was found impossible to rebuild them, 
and thereafter James Island ceased to play any part in the history of Gambia. 
After further fighting St. Louis and Gorée were handed back to France in 1783 
and Senegambia ceased to exist as a British Colony. Gambia was once more 
entrusted to the care of the African Company which, however, made no attempt 
to administer it. 

When the African slave trade was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1807, the 
British were in possession of Gorée. With the co-operation of the Royal Navy, 
the garrison of that fort made strenuous efforts to suppress the traffic in the 
River Gambia which was being carried on by American and Spanish vessels, but 
the slavers offered stubborn resistance. 

At the close of the Napoleonic Wars Gorée was returned to France. On the 
recommendation of Sir Charles MacCarthy and in order to suppress the traffic 
in slaves, Captain Alexander Grant of the African Corps was despatched to 
establish a military post in Gambia. James Island was found to be unsuitable, 
and on 23rd April 1816 Grant entered into a treaty with the Chief of Kombo for 
the cession of the island of Banjol. It was renamed St. Mary’s Island, and the 
settlement, which was established there, was called Bathurst after the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 1821 Gambia was placed under the 
Government of Sierra Leone and was administered from Freetown until 1843, 
when it was created a separate colony. Again in 1866 Gambia and Sierra Leone 
were united under a single administration until 1888. 

Groundnuts first appear as an export from Bathurst in 1835. Thereafter they 
rapidly replaced the beeswax, ivory and skins, which had hitherto formed the 
main items of external trade. 

From the late eighteenth century and throughout the early and middle 
nineteenth century there was bitter and protracted religious dissension in the 
rural areas, cutting across tribal groups, between the Marabouts, strict followers 
of Islam, and the Soninkis, who were not prepared to abjure animist customs and 
liquor. As a consequence of this civil strife various chiefs sought protection from 
the British established at Bathurst and treaties between the British and the chiefs 
were concluded. In 1826 a strip along the north bank of the River opposite 
Bathurst was ceded to Britain by the Chief of Barra. In 1823 Grant had acquired 
Lemain Island, about 170 miles up the River, to be made into a settlement for 
liberated African slaves. He renamed it MacCarthy Island and it became the 
headquarters of a Wesleyan Mission. In 1840 and 1853 areas of the mainland 
adjoining St. Mary’s Island were obtained from the Chief of Kombo for the 
settlement of discharged soldiers of the West India Regiment and of liberated 
Africans. In 1857 Albreda, the French enclave in Gambia which had proved a 
constant source of friction, was handed over to Britain in return for concessions 
up the coast. The British Government was at this period desiring to reduce its 
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liabilities and consolidate its areas of influence in West Africa. In 1870, and 
again in 1876, it entered into negotiations with the French for the exchange of 
Gambia for territory further down the coast, but the proposal aroused such 
opposition in England and in Gambia that it was decided to drop the scheme. 

The modern history of Gambia dates from 1888, when the administration was 
once again separated from Sierra Leone and a Gambia legislature was established. 
In the following year delimitation of the boundaries between Gambia and 
Senegal was put in hand. For several years thereafter much of the country was 
unsettled but gradually the Government negotiated treaties of British protection 
with all the principal chiefs along the River. The last, and most important, was 
the treaty concluded in 1901 with Musa Mullah, Chief of Fulladu. Thereby it 
became possible to pass the Protectorate Ordinance of 1902, under which the 
whole of Gambia was brought under the ‘protectorate system’ except Bathurst 
and Kombo St. Mary, which continued to be termed the ‘Colony’. Between 1902 
and the end of the war in 1945 the history of Gambia was uneventful. There were 
years of booming trade during and directly after the 1914-18 war and a period 
of deep depression during the 1930's, but the general picture was one of political 
tranquillity and very gentle economic advance. The pattern of the single cash 
crop, the busy ‘trade season’, and the wet season, slack in business but devoted 
to farming, soon became established and has remained very much unchanged 
ever since. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

When the small British settlements on the Gambia River were again formed 
into a separate Colony in 1888, the usual form of Crown Colony government 
was set up, with an Executive Council and a Legislative Council. The Executive 
Council consisted of the Administrator and three other officials; the Legislative 
Council consisted of the Administrator as President, the three other members 
of the Executive Council and two nominated unofficial members. In 1893, after 
the creation of an administration in the Protectorate, the Legislative Council of 
the Colony was empowered to make rules by Ordinance for the government of 
the Protectorate, subject to the understanding, as expressed in the Protectorate 
Ordinance of 1894, that ‘all native laws and customs in force in the Protected 
Territories which are not repugnant to natural justice nor incompatible with 
any laws of the Colony which applies to the Protectorate shall have the same 
effect as regulations’ made under Colony Ordinances. However the Protectorate 
did not at first have any representative on the Legislative Council. 

The title of ‘Administrator’ was changed to that of ‘Governor’ in 1901. By 
1902 the only settlement remaining under direct Crown Colony government was 
the Island of St. Mary, of about five square miles; the remaining territories of 
what was then known as the Colony being administered under the Protectorate 
system together with the rest of the Protectorate. In 1915 the Legislative Council 
was enlarged, there being, in addition to the Governor, four officials and three 
nominated unofficial members one of whom was to be a person to represent 
the business community and the other two were to be African Christians from 
Bathurst. In 1921 one of the latter was replaced by an African Muslim. In 1932 
the Council was further enlarged by the inclusion of an African member 
nominated by the Bathurst Urban District Council (formed in 1931) and by the 
inclusion also, of one of the Commissioners from the Protectorate. Thus the 
Protectorate was represented for the first time on the Council. Until the end 
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of the 1939/45 war, the Legislative Council continued to consist of the Governor, 
the Colonial Secretary, five official members (one of whom was a Commissioner 
from the Protectorate), and four unofficial members. 

Under a new Constitution agreed in 1946 the principle of election was intro- 
duced for the first time, the Legislative Council consisting of the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, three official members, six unofficial nominated members 
and one elected member to represent Bathurst and Kombo St. Mary which now 
together formed the Colony for administrative purposes. Of the six unofficial 
members, two were to represent the Colony and four the Protectorate. There 
was thus an unofficial majority. In 1947 the membership of the Executive 
Council was also enlarged to consist of the official members of the Legislative 
Council and three nominated unofficial members, of whom one was normally 
the elected member for the Colony. A second elected member was added in 1951. 

The first Gambian political party, the Democratic Party, was formed in 1951 
by the Reverend John C. Faye, and two others, the Muslim Congress Party and 
P. S. N’Jie’s United Party, in 1952. In May 1953 the Governor invited thirty- 
four leading members of the community to mcet to consider proposals for a 
new constitution; and from this resulted the constitution of 1954. Under this 
the Legislative Council was composed of the Governor, five ex officio members, 
two nominated unofficial members, seven elected members from the Colony 
(four directly and three indirectly) and seven elected members from the Protec- 
torate, four of these being chosen by the Divisional Councils and three by the 
Chiefs. For the first time there was also an unofficial majority on the Executive 
Council, and three of the six unofficial members were appointed to act as 
Members to head Ministries. 

There was criticism of this constitution because it gave too much power to 
the District Commissioners and chiefs of the Protectorate; and in 1959 represent- 
atives of the political parties made proposals which resulted in the 1959 
Constitution which came into operation in 1960. The Legislative Council was 
replaced by a House of Representatives of thirty-four persons, with four ex 
officio members, three nominated members, seven directly elected members 
from the Colony, twelve directly elected members from the Protectorate and 
eight representatives of the Chiefs. There was an elected Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker. At the same time all six of the unofficial members of the Executive 
Council were given Ministerial posts. The elections which took place in May 
1960 saw the rise of the Progressive People’s Party under the leadership of 
David Jawara. Dissatisfaction with the continuing influence of the chiefs, and 
also with the appointment by the Governor of P. S. N’Jie as Chief Minister in 
1961, resulted in the Secretary of State agreeing to further constitutional changes 
and these came into operation in April 1962. The office of Premier was created, 
and the Executive Council consisted of the Governor as Chairman, the Premier 
and eight other Ministers. The House of Representatives had seven elected 
members from the Colony and twenty-five from the Protectorate, two members 
nominated by the Governor after consultation with the Premier (without voting 
rights), the Attorney-General (also without voting rights) and four members 
elected by the Chiefs. Finally, under the Gambia (Constitution) (Amendment) 
Order in Council 1963, Gambia attained full internal self-government on 
4th October 1963. The Governor withdrew from the Executive Council which 
became a Cabinet with a Prime Minister and eight other Ministers. 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Gambia Independence Act, 1964, laid down that on and after 18th 
February 1965 all those territories which had been comprised in the Colony of 
the Gambia or in the Protectorate of the Gambia should form part of the 
independent sovereign country of The Gambia. The Constitution of The Gambia 
is set out in The Gambia Independence Order 1965. It provides for a Parliament 
consisting of Her Majesty The Queen, who is represented in The Gambia by a 
Governor-General appointed by her, and of a House of Representatives con- 
sisting of 38 members. Of these members 32 members are elected on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage in 32 single-member constituencies whose boundaries 
are prescribed by a Constituency Boundaries Commission to contain as nearly 
equal numbers of inhabitants as the Commission deems practicable. Four 
members of the House are elected by the Head Chiefs from among their own 
number by secret vote, and are known as Chiefs’ Representative Members. Two 
members of the House are nominated by the Governor-General acting on the 
advice of the Prime Minister; but these two nominated members do not have a 
vote. Also, so long as his post remains a public office, the Attorney-General 
continues to be an ex officio member without a vote. Members must have 
attained the age of 21 years, and be able to speak English well enough to take 
part in the proceedings of the House, which are conducted in that language. 
All except the nominated members must be citizens of The Gambia. Certain 
persons are debarred from membership, as for example persons of unsound 
mind and those who owe allegiance to a foreign power or state. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is elected from among the members of the House 
or from persons who are qualified to be elected as members; and when elected 
from among the former the Speaker must vacate his seat in the House. The 
Speaker has neither an original nor a casting vote. 

Subject to the provisions of the Constitution, Parliament may make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of The Gambia, and may alter the 
Constitution provided that the bill for this purpose is supported on the final 
reading in the House by the votes of two-thirds of all the voting members of the 
House. In addition, to alter certain provisions of the Constitution, the bill, after 
having been passed by the House, must be submitted to and be approved at a 
referendum by a majority vote of the whole electorate or by two-thirds of all 
the votes validly cast at the referendum. 

The Governor-General may dissolve Parliament at any time on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, or if the Prime Minister does not resign or advise a dis- 
solution within three days of the House of Representatives passing a resolution 
of no confidence in him, or if the office of Prime Minister is vacant and the 
Governor-General considers that there is no prospect of his being able, within 
a reasonable time, to appoint a person who can command the support of the 
majority of the members of the House. The Governor-General may refuse to 
dissolve Parliament, even if advised to do so by the Prime Minister, if he con- 
siders that the dissolution would not be in the interests of The Gambia. 

The executive authority of The Gambia is vested in Her Majesty The Queen, 
but is exercised by the Governor-General who, in the exercise of his functions, 
must act in accordance with the advice of the Cabinet except in certain cases 
concerning, for example, the dissolution of Parliament and the appointment or 
removal of the Prime Minister. 

The Governor-General is required to appoint as Prime Minister the voting 
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member of the House of Representatives who appears to him likely to command 
the support of the majority of the voting members of the House. The Cabinet 
consists of the Prime Minister and such other Ministers as shall be designated 
by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. The legal adviser 
to the Government of The Gambia is the Attorney-General and his office is that 
of a minister. The functions of the Cabinet are to advise the Governor-General 
in the government of The Gambia; and the Cabinet is collectively responsible to 
Parliament for any advice given and for all things done by or under the authority 
of any Minister in the execution of his office. 

The Governor-General may exercise the prerogative of mercy in Her Majesty’s 
mame and on Her Majesty’s behalf in respect of punishments imposed by the 
courts, but is required to act in accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister 
who, in the case of a person sentenced to death, is required to obtain (but not 
necessarily follow) the advice of an Advisory Committee on the Prerogative of 
Mercy before advising the Governor-General whether or not to alter or remit 
the sentence. 

There is a Supreme Court which has unlimited original jurisdiction to hear 
and determine any civil or criminal proceedings under any law. The Court 
consists of the Chief Justice and such number of Puisne Judges as may be 
prescribed by Parliament. The Chief Justice is appointed by the Governor- 
General acting in accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister; and the 
Puisne Judges are also appointed by him, but acting on the advice of a Judicial 
Service Commission. In addition there is a Court of Appeal and various sub- 
ordinate courts. 

The Judicial Service Commission consists of the Chief Justice as Chairman, 
the Chairman of the Public Service Commission and a member appointed by 
the Governor-General on the advice of the Chief Justice. There is also a Public 
Service Commission consisting of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and four other 
members appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

An important part of the Constitution consists of provisions for the protection 
of fundamental rights and freedoms. Article 11 of the Constitution reads as 
follows: 

“‘Whereas every person in The Gambia is entitled to the fundamental 
rights and freedoms, that is to say, the right, whatever his race, place of 
origin, political opinions, colour, creed or sex but subject to respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and for the public interest, to each and all of 
the following, namely: 


(a) life, liberty, security of the person and the protection of the law; 


(b) freedom of conscience, of expression and of assembly and association; 
and 


(c) protection for the privacy of his home and other property and from 
deprivation of property without compensation.” 


In addition to specific provisions for the protection of each of these liberties, 
the Constitution also provides that a person charged with a criminal offence 
shall be presumed innocent until proved guilty and shall be given full facilities 
for defending himself. If any person alleges that any of the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to these matters are being or are likely to be contravened 
in relation to him, he has the right of application to the Supreme Court to seek 
redress. 
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A National Referendum was held in November 1965, on the Government's 
proposal to introduce a Republican Constitution. Under the existing Con- 
stitution such a proposal must be approved by one half of the registered electors 
or by two thirds of the validly cast votes. 60-46 per cent of the electorate voted 
on the proposal which failed to gain the support of half the electorate and also 
failed, by 758 votes, to gain the support of two thirds of those validly voting. 


GOVERNMENT 

The House of Representatives comprises 32 elected members, two nominated 
members, four Head Chiefs and the Attorney-General ex officio without vote. 
At the 1966 general elections the People’s Progressive Party secured 24 seats, 
United Party and Congress Party 8 seats. P.P.P. now forms the Government 
holding 28 seats; these include the four Head Chiefs who generally support the 
governing Party. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Alhaji Sir F. M. Singhateh, GCMG 


THE CABINET 
Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs: The Hon. Sir D. K. Jawara 
Minister of Agriculture: The Hon. A. Kanyi 
Attorney-General: The Hon. P. R. Bridges, Qc 
Minister of Education, Labour and Welfare: The Hon. A. Camara 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. S. S. Sisay 
Minister of Health: The Hon. K. C. A. Kah 
Minister of Local Government, Lands and Mines: The Hon. B. L. K. Saayang 
Minister of Works and Communications: The Hon. S. M. Dibba 
Minister of State (External Affairs): Alhaji The Hon. A. B. N’Jie, MBE 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
P. S. N’Jie (United Party) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: The Hon. A. S. Jack, Mp 
Deputy Speaker: M. D. Sallah, MBE 
Clerk of the House: F. A. J. Savage 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Mr Justice J. A. L. Wiseham 
President of Court of Appeal: The Hon. Sir Cecil Ames 
Judge of Appeal: The Hon. Mr Justice G. F. Dove-Edwin 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Prime MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Permanent Secretary; Secretary to the 
Cabinet: J. A. Jones, OBE 
Establishments Secretary: C. G. Dixon 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


Permanent Secretary: S. G. Trees, MvO 
Director of Agriculture: H. Davidson, OBE 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Attorney-General and Head of the Civil 
Service: The Hon. P. R. Bridges, Qc 
Solicitor-General: S. H. A. George 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Permanent Secretary and Director of Edu- 
cation: S. M. H. Jones 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: J. Taylor, CMG 
Accountant-General: E. W. D. Thomas, OBE 
Comptroller of Customs: G. P. F. Mendy 
Commissioner of Income Tax: M. M. Joof 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary and Director of Medical 
Services: Dr J. A. Mahoney 
Assistant Director: Dr P. J. N’ Dow 
MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
LABOUR AND LANDS 
Permanent Secretary: H. Oliver, OBB 
MINISTRY OF WORKS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: D. A. N’Dow 
Director of Public Works and Controller of 
Civil Aviation: D. M. Sowe 
Director of Marine: L. W. H. Dunster 
Director of Posts and Telecommunications: 
A. J. Senghore, JP 
s s s s 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: H. R. Monday, OBE, JP 
Deputy Chairman: W. Manly-Rollings, 
OBE, JP 
AUDIT 
Director: D. P. Uttley 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GAMBIA IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 

L. F. Valentine, CBE, JP 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
IN THE GAMBIA 
Britain: G. E. Crombie, cmc: India: Abid 
Hasan Safrani (resident in Dakar): Ghana: 
(Vacant) (resident in Dakar); Nigeria: 
Alhaji Muhamadu Sani Kontagora (resident 
in Dakar). 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GAMBIA IN 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 


High Commissioner to the Republic of 
Senegal: Alhaji the Hon. A. B. N’Jie, 
MBE, MP 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THF GAMBIA OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
France: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar); 
Germany: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar): 
Israel: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar); 
Italy: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar); 
Lebanon: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar): 
Sencgal: (High Commissioner); United 
States: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar); 
Belgium: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar); 
Korea: (Ambassador) (resident in London); 
Liberia: (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar); 
Mauritania: (Ambassador) (resident in 
Dakar); Morocco: (Ambassador) (resident 
in Dakar); Spain: (Ambassador) (resident in 
Dakar); Switzerland: (Ambassador) (resi- 
United Arab Re ae 
S.R.: 


dent in Dakar): 
(Ambassador) (resident in Dakar); U. 
(Ambassador) (resident in Dakar). 


SINGAPORE 


is separated by a narrow channel crossed by a causeway three-quarters of a 

mile long. Included within its boundaries are a number of smaller islands, of 
which the largest is Pulau Bukom. A few miles to the south are islands belonging 
to Indonesia. Singapore is situated just north of the equator, its central point 
being about 1° 20’ N. latitude and 103° 40’ E. longitude. The area is 224-5 square 
miles, and the highest point, Bukit Timah, is 581 feet above sea level. The name 
is derived from the Sanskrit ‘Singa pura’, or ‘City of the Lion’. 

The climate of Singapore is similar to that of West Malaysia, being hot 
and humid with no clearly defined seasons. Rainfall averages 95 ins. a year, and 
the temperature is usually between 21° C (70° F) and 34° C (93° F). 

The last census was held in 1957, and the population at that time was 1,446,000. 
However the population is increasing rapidly and, at the end of May 1966 was 
estimated to be 1,908,000. Singapore is a multi-racial state and in 1965 the 
population division by racial groups was estimated as follows: 
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Chinese 1,396,500 
Malays 266,600 
Indians and Ceylonese 153,700 
Others (Europeans, Eurasians etc. ) 48,100 


The birth rate in 1964 was 32 per thousand and the death rate 5-7 per thousand. 

At least eight different Chinese dialects are used. However, many Chinese 
speak Mandarin in addition to their own dialect and many speak English and 
Malay. The Chinese written language is common to all Chinese. The principal 
Indian language is Tamil, but many others are spoken. Malay and English are 
also commonly used, and Malay, Mandarin, Tamil and English are official 


languages. 
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Primary education is free and universal. The literacy rate (1957) was 52:3 per 
cent but this has risen considerably since then. 

The main religions are Buddhism, Taoism, Islam, Hinduism and Christianity. 
Many Chinese follow the Confucian system of ethics. 

Singapore’s traditional means of livelihood is its entrepét trade, including the 
processing of primary produce from neighbouring countries, but in recent years 
there has been increasing emphasis on manufacturing industries. Singapore is one 
of the largest ports in the world, with deep water wharves and ship repairing 
facilities. Ships also anchor in the roads and unload into lighters which bring 
the cargo ashore, usually into the Singapore River. The total cargo handled in 
1965 was 21 million tons. The airport is at Paya Lebar, 64 miles from the centre 
of the city, with a runway of 9,000 feet. Singapore’s airline is Malaysian Airways. 
There are 16 miles of metre gauge railway, the railway crossing the Straits of 
Johore by the causeway and forming a part of the Malaysian system. In addition, 
eight miles of railway were completed in November 1965 to connect with the new 
industrial area at Jurong. There are 966 miles of roads, 524 miles of which are 
Government-maintained bituminous roads. 

Radio Singapore broadcasts programmes in seven Chinese dialects, English, 
Malay and Tamil and provides facilities for commercial advertising. Approx- 
imately 90 per cent of all households possess a radio set. In addition, Rediffusion 
Ltd, a private commercial enterprise, operate a wired radio service, providing 
advertising facilities in Mandarin, Malay and English. There are approximately 
50,000 Rediffusion subscribers. Government-owned television was introduced 
in 1963 and 350,000 people are believed to watch regularly. Television also 
offers facilities for commercial advertising. 

The increased responsibilities which Singapore has to bear on account of her 
status as an independent State were clearly reflected in the 1966 Estimates. 
Revenue was estimated at M $537 million and expenditure at M$506 million; of 
the estimated surplus M $30 million was to be transferred to development funds. 
(1965 figures were: Revenue M $382 million, expenditure M $389 million). 

Singapore’s first Development Plan was completed in 1965. Total expenditure 
over five years was M$944 million, of which 62 per cent was on economic 
development and 36 per cent on social development. Two of the most notable 
features of this plan were the construction of over 50,000 subsidised housing 
units—the current rate of construction being over 12,000 units a year—and the 
establishment of industrial estates which have attracted many new manufacturing 
industries. The largest of these estates is at Jurong, which now forms the nucleus 
of a new town and has approximately 3,000 acres zoned for light and heavy 
industries and its own deep water port under construction. 

The Second Plan, 1966-1970, is expected to cost over M$1,500 million. As 
before, the emphasis is on economic development (M $976 million) with a view 
to building up an export orientated industrial base. Major projects include a 
M$50 million extension to the East Lagoon of the Singapore Harbour, the 
Johore River Water Supply Scheme costing M$40 million and a new electric 
power station at Jurong. 

Singapore’s National Day is celebrated on 9th August. 


HISTORY 
The history of Singapore prior to 1948 is outlined in the history of Malaysia. 
Singapore’s rapid development from the time of Sir Stanford Raffles was due in 
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part to the farsightedness of Raffles himself in choosing an island lying, with its 
magnificent natural harbour, not only on the trade routes to the Far East but 
also placed so as to be the natural trading centre for all the surrounding terri- 
tories. Over the years Singapore flourished as a free port, living on its trade, its 
docking facilities and its processing of imported raw materials. It was not until 
1921, with the emergence of Japan as the third naval power in the world, that a 
decision was made to construct there, in the channel between the island and the 
State of Johore, a first-class naval base with graving and floating docks to take 
the largest ships afloat. This base was completed in 1938. The defences of the 
island were however designed for resistance to attack by sea and in February 
1942 it fell to a Japanese land attack down the Malay Peninsula and across the 
Johore Strait. On the liberation of Singapore in 1945, the island was detached 
from the other Straits Settlements and established as a separate Colony in 1946. 
At the same time Labuan was detached from Singapore and became part of the 
Colony of North Borneo; and the Cocos (Keeling) Islands (which were never 
occupied by the Japanese) and Christmas Island were transferred to Australia in 
1955 and 1958 respectively. The Colony remained a free port. and still continued 
to handle much of the trade of Malaya and to a lesser extent that of Indonesia. 
At the same time local industries were developed. A new constitution con- 
ferring full internal self-government and the title ‘State of Singapore’ was 
introduced in 1959. Singapore became a State of Malaysia on 16th September 
1963. On 9th August 1965, it was separated from Malaysia and became an 
independent sovereign state. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


After the end of the war with Japan, a short period of military administration 
was followed by the restoration of civil government on Ist April 1946. By Order 
in Council of 27th March 1946 Singapore was established as a separate Colony 
and a provisional Advisory Council was created pending the establishment of 
fully representative Executive and Legislative Councils. 

The Advisory Council met for the first time on 11th April 1946 and set up a 
Committee to make recommendations as to the form of the Legislative Council. 
As a result of their recommendations, a partly elected Council met on Ist April 
1948, with six Members elected from territorial constituencies. For the elections 
in 1951 the number of elected Members was increased to nine. In 1953 a Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Sir George Rendel was set up to advise on a 
new constitution; and by Order in Council which came into force on 8th February 
1955 Singapore was given a large measure of internal self-government. A 
Council of Ministers was formed, responsible collectively to a Legislative 
Assembly of thirty-two Members, of whom twenty-five were elected from single- 
member constituencies, three were ex officio Members and four were Nominated 
Unofficial Members. The Governor ceased to preside over the Assembly and 
was replaced by a Speaker. There was a Council of Ministers consisting of the 
Governor, three ex officio Members and seven Ministers appointed from among 
the elected and nominated Members of the Assembly. Mr David Marshall 
became Singapore’s first Chief Minister, but was succeeded by Mr Lim Yew 
Hock in the following year. 

In 1957, after discussions in Singapore and London, an Agreement was 
signed in London providing for the constitution of a State of Singapore with full 
internal self-government and the creation of a Singapore citizenship. The new 
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constitution provided for a Head of State to be known as the Yang di-Pertuan 
Negara, a Cabinet presided over by a Prime Minister, and a fully elective 
Legislative Assembly of fifty-one Members with a Speaker and Deputy Speaker. 
On the coming into force of this Constitution in 1959 the Governor, Sir William 
Goode, became the first Yang di-Pertuan Negara of the State of Singapore and 
the first United Kingdom Commissioner; but he relinquished the former post 
six months later, Enche Yusof bin Ishak being appointed in his place. The first 
Prime Minister was Mr Lee Kuan Yew. One of the first acts of the nzw Govern- 
ment was to abolish the Singapore Municipal Council and to assume its 
functions. The United Kingdom Commissioner remained responsible for Defence 
and External Affairs but certain responsibilities in respect of the latter 
were delegated to the Government of Singapore. The Singapore Government 
was responsible for internal security subject to the oversight of an Internal 
Security Council consisting of three British Representatives, three Singapore 
representatives and one representative of the Federation of Malaya. 

On Singapore’s entry into Malaysia the Internal Security Council ceased to 
exist, internal security becoming the responsibility of the Malaysian Government. 
The office of United Kingdom Commissioner was also abolished, the senior 
British representative being the Deputy High Commissioner who was responsible 
to the British High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur. After the separation from 
Malaysia, a British High Commissioner was appointed to Singapore. 

Singapore’s status in Malaysia was somewhat different from that of the other 
States because, as explained above, the legislative powers of the Singapore 
Government were greater than those of the other States. 

On 7th August 1965 the Prime Ministers of Malaysia and Singapore concluded 
an agreement on the separation of Singapore from Malaysia as an independent 
sovereign state from 9th August. The Malaysian Government agreed to enact 
constitutional instruments to give effect to the separation. On 9th August 
the Malaysian Parliament passed the Constitution and Malaysia (Singapore 
Amendment) Act, 1965, providing for Singapore to become independent on that 
date and Singapore became a Member of the Commonwealth. By legislation 
passed in December 1965, with retrospective effect to 9th August, the island 
became a Republic, the Yang di-Pertuan Negara was re-styled President and the 
Legislative Assembly renamed Parliament. 


HIisTORICAL List OF MINISTRIES 
Lee Kuan Yew, from 3rd June 1959 


GOVERNMENT 

At the election held in Singapore in September 1963 the Government (the 
People’s Action Party) was returned with a decisive majority. The results were: 
People’s Action Party 37 seats, Barisan Sosialis 13 seats and United People’s 
Party one seat. The United People’s Party seat and four of the Barisan Sosialis 
seats have however been lost in subsequent by-elections to the People’s Action 
Party, who now have 42 seats. Since separation the Barisan Sosialis have been 
boycotting proceedings of the Singapore Parliament, and on 8th October 1966 
the 9 remaining Barisan M.Ps. handed in a letter of resignation. 


HEAD OF STATE 
The President: Enche Yusof bin Ishak 
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MINISTRY 
Prime Minister: Lee Kuan Yew 
Deputy Prime Minister: Dr Toh Chin Chye 
Minister of Finance: Lim Kim San 
Minister of Interior and Defence: Dr Goh Keng Swee 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: S. Rajaratnam 
Minister of Education: Ong Pang Boon 
Minister of Health: Yong Nyuk Lin 
Ministry of Law and National Development: FE. W. Barker 
Minister of Labour: Jek Yuen Thong 
Minister of Culture and Social Affairs: Othman hin Wok 


PARLIAMENT 


Speaker: P. Coomaraswamy 
Clerk to the Parliament: A. Lopez (acting) 


THE JUDICIARY 
THe HIGH Court OF SINGAPORE 
Chief Justice of the High Court in Singapore: The Hon. Mr Justice Wee Chong Jin 


Judges: 


The Hon. Mr Justice Tan Ah Tah 
The Hon. Mr Justice F. A. Chua 
The Hon. Mr Justice M. Buttrose 
The Hon. Mr Justice J. W. D. Ambrose 


The Hon. Mr Justice A. V. Winslow 
The Hon. Mr Justice T. Kulasekaram 
The Hon. Mr Justice Choor Singh 


Registrar of the High Court in Singapore: Ho Thian Cheh (acting) 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 


ec to the Prime Minister: Wong Keng 
am 


Deputy Prime MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Permanent Secretary: Wong Keng Sam 
Director of Marine: J. A. L. Pavitt 
Surveyor-General of Ships: W. G. Christie 
Director of Civil Aviation: Tan Beng San 
Controller of Immigration: H. E. Noble 
Director of Telccommunications: Chong 

Tong Chan 
Director of Posts: M. Bala Subramanion 
Director of Meteorological Services: K. 
Rajendram 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR AND DEFENCE 


Permanent Secretary: George E. Bogaars 
Commissioner of Police: J. Le Cain 


MINIstTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: Abu Bakar bin 
Pawanchee 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Permanent Secretary and Director of Educa- 
tion: Kwan Sai Kheong (acting) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Permanent Secretary (Health) and Director 
of Medical Services: Dr Ng See Yook 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secret (Finance and Estab- 
lishment): H. F. G. Leembruggen (acting) 
Permanent Secretary (Economic Develop- 
ment): Sim Kee Boon 


Chairman, Economic Development Board: 
Hon Sui Sen 
Director of Audit: W. M. Fell 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


Permanent Secretary and Commissioner for 
Labour: Pang Tee Pow (acting) 


MINISTRY OF CULTURE AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


recmanent Sccretary (Culture): Woon Wah 

lang 

Permanent Secretary (Social Affairs): Teoh 
Kah Leong (acting) ; 

Director of Prisons: Yeow Koon Poh (acting) 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Permanent Secretary (Law): K. R. Chandra 
(acting) 

Permanent Secretary (National Develop- 
ment): Howe Yoon Chong 

Attorney-General: Ahmad bin Mohamed 
Ibrahim 

Chairman, Port of Singapore Authority: 
Goh Koh Pui 

Chief Surveyor: N. Rameswaram 

Chairman, Housing and Development 
Board: Howe Yoon Chong 

Registrar of Companies: Abdul Wahab bin 
Mohd Ghows 

Registrar of Co-operation Societies: Chang 
Yoon San 

Director of Public Works: Hiew Siew Nam 
(acting) 


Public Service Commission 
Chairman: Dr Phay Seng Whatt 
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SINGAPORE REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER Kuala Lumpur); New Zealand: J. H. Weir; 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES India: Surendra Sinh Alirajpur; Pakistan: 


Britain: A. P. Rajah (High Commissioner); Habibur Rahman (designate) (resident in 
ana S. aoe (High Commis- pongonn): Malaysia: Dato Jamal bin Abdul 


sioner); New Zealand: K. M. Byrne (High _ Latiff. 
Commissioner); Malaysia: Lien Ying Chow 
(High Commissioner). 


SINGAPORE REPRESENTATION IN NON- 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


IN SINGAPORE 


Britain: J. V. Rob, cmMG: Australia: W. B. Cambodia (Ambassador); Thailand (Am- 
Pritchett; Canada: B. C. Butler (resident in} bassador). 


GUYANA 


between latitudes 1° and 9° N. and longitudes 57° and 61° W. It is 83,000 

square miles in area. The Atlantic sea-coast stretches for 270 miles; from it 
the land extends southwards into the interior for about 450 miles. Its borders are 
with Venezuela to the west, Brazil to the south and Surinam to the east. The 
country has three distinct geographical areas—the coastal belt, the forest area 
and the savannah zone. The narrow coastal belt, 10 to 40 miles in width and 
only 4 per cent of the total area, is intensively cultivated and contains 90 per cent 
of the population. It lies 4 to 5 feet below sea level at high tide and is dependent 
upon an elaborate system of dams, walls and groynes to protect it from the sea. 
The flatness of the coast necessitates an equally elaborate system of drainage 
canals. 

From the coastal zone the land rises to a plateau marked by a dense equatorial 
forest and swamp. Minerals are found in this area, the most valuable being 
bauxite, diamonds, gold and manganese. The forest plateau subsequently 
merges into the savannah or meadow country in the south-west, the Rupununi. 
It is broken by the Kanuku and Pakaraima mountain ranges and is reached by 
intermediate savannahs. The highest point is Mount Roraima (9,094 feet) in 
the Pakaraima range. The sparse population of this area is predominantly 
Amerindian. 

Guyana is notable for its mighty rivers, the four most important being the 
Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo and Courantyne. They are of limited navigational 
value because of the many rapids, bars and falls. By far the largest river is the 
Essequibo. Georgetown, the capital, lies at the mouth of the Demerara. The 
Courantyne marks the boundary with Surinam, and the Berbice provides the 
boundary between the ancient counties of Demerara and Berbice. The most 
spectacular of the numerous waterfalls and rapids is Kaieteur Falls on the 
Potara River with a drop of 741 feet, nearly five times the height of Niagara 
Falls. In the northwest several rivers flow northwest towards the mouth of 
the Orinoco. 

The climate is tropical, and there is very little temperature variation at the 
coast, where temperatures above 32°C (90°F) or below 24°C (75°F) at any time 


G UYANA lies on the north-east shoulder of the South American continent 
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of the day or night are rare. There are greater temperature variations inland. 
Annual rainfall at the coast averages 90 inches. It is generally less in the interior 
but varies with altitude. 

The last full census of the country took place in 1960 when the total population 
was 560,330. The Economic Survey published by the Government in 1965 
estimated the population at approximately 650,000 and population growth at 
3 per cent per annum. Guyanese of East Indian descent account for approxi- 
mately half the population, those of African descent for about a third; the 
remainder are composed of Amerindians (the aboriginal inhabitants of the coun- 
try), Portuguese, Chinese and people of mixed race. Guyanese of African 
descent provide most of the urban and industrial community while those of 
East Indian descent provide most of the labour force in the sugar and rice 
industries. The Amerindian people live mainly in the west and south and there 
are a number of reserved areas for their protection. 

Communications throughout the country are difficult. As mentioned above, 
the rivers are obstructed by rapids and falls not far from the coast. They are 
therefore of very limited value for communication though they do provide some 
sort of link with the timber and mining areas of the interior. There are roads 
along the coast from Charity in the Essequibo District to Springlands on the 
Courantyne and from Georgetown to Atkinson airport. A new road is now being 
built from Atkinson to Mackenzie and there are plans for further extensions. 
Air transport is the easiest means of communication between the coast and the 
interior and there are some 30 landing strips and landing pools in the country. 

Georgetown is the main seaport, followed by New Amsterdam. Bauxite ships 
sail up the Demerara river as far as Mackenzie. There are 60 miles of railway 
track between Georgetown and Rossignol which faces New Amsterdam across 
the Berbice river and 18 miles between Vreed-en-Hoop (across the Demerara 
River from Georgetown) and Parika on the Essequibo river. It was the first 
railway to be constructed in South America. 

Education is free and universal, while free secondary education is available by 
competitive examination at the age of 11 years. The literacy rate is about 80 per 
cent. The University of Guyana for which buildings are now being constructed 
has a total enrolment of about 500. Guyana has two broadcasting stations, the 
Guyana Broadcasting Service and Radio Demerara, both of which are owned 
and operated by a local associate of Rediffusion Ltd. 

Guyana’s economy is based on sugar, bauxite and rice together with smaller 
mining operations for manganese, gold and diamonds, timber, cattle ranching 
and some small scale industry. 

Total exports in 1965 were G $164-7 million which included (in millions of 
Guyana dollars) 


Bauxite and manganese ores 72:3 
Sugar unrefined 46:0 
Rice 23-0 
Fish (mostly shrimp) 5-9 
Precious and semi-precious stones 5-8 
Rum 4-4 
Timber 3-1 


Guyana imports a wide range of products. In 1965 the import bill was 
G $179 million, of which the largest single item was mining and constructional 
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equipment. Britain, the U.S.A., Trinidad and Tobago and Canada are the major 
suppliers. 

In 1965 Government revenue was estimated to be G $103-1 million and 
expenditure G$ 102-2 million. The 1966-1972 Development Programme is 
expected to cost G$ 294-3 million. 


HISTORY 

Guyana is an Amerindian word meaning Land of the Waters. This name was 
originally given to the territory on the north east of the South American con- 
tinent which is drained by several large rivers,the most important being the 
Amazon, Orinoco, Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo and Courantyne. From this 
territory, five Guianas emerged: Spanish Guiana (now Venezuela), Portuguese 
Guiana (now Brazil), French Guiana, Dutch Guiana (now Surinam) and British 
Guiana (now Guyana). 

The coastline was first traced by Spanish sailors in 1499 and 1500 and the 
first European settlements were almost certainly Spanish or Portuguese. The 
Dutch established a settlement on the Pomeroon in 1581 but were evicted by 
Spanish and Amerindians about 1596, after which they retired to a settlement 
up the Essequibo River. In 1627 Dutch merchants settled on the Berbice River. 
The Dutch West India Company, formed in 1621, controlled these settlements. 

British attempts at settlement were made in 1604, 1609 and 1629, but no 
permanent settlements were established. A British settlement was founded in 
Surinam in 1651 but this was captured by the Dutch in 1667. In October of the 
same year it was recaptured by a British expedition. The Dutch finally obtained 
possession of Surinam in mid-1668 in accordance with the Treaty of Breda. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch were in possession of that part of the area which is 
now Guyana. Although yielding intermittently to Britain, France and Portugal, 
they retained their hold on the territory until 1796 when it was captured by the 
British. It was restored to the Dutch in 1802, but in the following year was re- 
taken by Great Britain. At that time the territory comprised the separate 
colonies of Essequibo, Demerara and Berbice. These were finally ceded to Great 
Britain in 1814. 

The Courts of Policy and the Combined Courts, the legislature and executive 
bodies created by the Dutch remained in operation under British rule for another 
century. In 1831 the three Colonies merged to become British Guiana. 

To offset the loss of slave labour following the abolition of slavery in 1833, 
East Indian and Portuguese indentured servants were recruited from 1835 to 
1912. During the nineteenth century there was a rapid growth of central govern- 
ment, extension of the franchise and tax reforms. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A new Constitution with universal adult suffrage at the age of 21, two- 
Chamber Legislature and a ministerial system was introduced in 1953 and a 
General Election was held, at which the People’s Progressive Party (P.P.P.) 
won a majority. Later in 1953, Her Majesty’s Government suspended the 
Constitution in circumstances which were subsequently analysed in a report 
by a Constitutional Commission consisting of Sir James Robertson, Gcvo, 
GCMG, KBE, Sir Donald Jackson (then Chief Justice of the Windward and 
Leeward Islands) and Mr George Woodcock, CBE (then Assistant General 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress). 
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After the Commission’s report was published in November 1954 Her Majesty’s 
Government accepted its recommendation for a period of “marking time” in 
the advance towards self-government. In the meantime the Colony continued 
to be administered in accordance with the British Guiana (Constitution) 
(Temporary Provisions) Order in Council of 22 December, 1953, which provided 
for an Executive Council of three ex officio Members and not more than seven 
Nominated Members; and a Legislative Council of a Speaker, the same three 
ex-officio Members and not more than twenty-four Nominated Members. 

Constitutional changes were introduced by the British Guiana (Constitutional) 
(Temporary Provisions) (Amendment) Order in Council 1956, providing for 
a Legislative Council of not more than 28 Members (excluding the Speaker) 
comprising three ex-officio Members, not less than 14 Elected Members and not 
more than 11 Nominated Members. At the first election held under the 
amended constitution in August 1957 the number of Elected Members was 14, 
and six other Members were nominated by the Governor. Five members of the 
majority party in the Legislative Council were nominated by the Governor to 
serve on the Executive Council with the three ex-officio Members. The Governor 
charged all Members of the Executive Council with responsibility for depart- 
ments and subjects, Members other than ex-officio Members being styled 
Ministers. 

As a result of a resolution passed by the Legislative Council in June 1958, a 
Constitutional Conference was convened in London in March 1960. Following 
the decisions of this Conference, the British Guiana (Constitution) Order in 
Council, 1961 was passed, providing for a new constitution giving full internal 
self-government to British Guiana. 

The new constitution, which came into effect on 18th July 1961, provided for 
a bi-cameral Legislature—a Legislative Assembly of 35 members, elected by 
universal adult suffrage, and a nominated Senate of 13 members, eight appoin- 
ted on the advice of the Premier, three after consultation with such persons as 
could speak for the differing political views of opposition groups in the Assembly, 
and two by the Governor in his discretion. The life of the legislature was to be 
for four years unless dissolved before. The Legislative Assembly was presided 
over by a Speaker who was not a member of the Assembly. The Senate was 
presided over by a President chosen by members from among their own number. 

The Executive Body, called the Council of Ministers, consisted of a Premier 
and not more than nine other Ministers and the Governor was required to 
exercise all his powers in accordance with the advice of the Council except where 
otherwise expressly stated (the notable exception being defence and external 
affairs). 

In the elections under the new constitution held on 21st August 1961, the 
People’s Progressive Party under Dr Cheddi Jagan obtained twenty seats and 
formed a government. 

In January 1962, Her Majesty’s Government announced its willingness to 
hold a Constitutional Conference in May 1962 to discuss the date and arrange- 
ments to be made for the achievement of independence by British Guiana. The 
Conference was held in October but was unable to reach agreement and was 
adjourned to allow for further discussions between the parties in British Guiana. 
Since these discussions did not lead to agreement the Secretary of State recon- 
vened the Conference in 1963. 

At the resumed Conference the Leaders of the three parties reported that they 
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had failed to reach agreement between themselves on the terms of a constitution 
for independence and asked the British Government to settle on its own authority 
all the outstanding political issues. The then Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(the Right Honourable Duncan Sandys, Mp) announced his decisions on 
31st October 1963 at the closing session of the Conference. The most important 
item was that elections would be held on a new basis as soon as possible under 
a system of proportional representation. 

In spite of renewed disturbances in the course of 1964 the elections were duly 
held under the proportional representation system in December 1964 as a result 
of which Mr L. F. S. Burnham, Leader of the People’s National Congress 
(P.N.C.), formed a Government in coalition with the United Force (U.F.). 

A final Constitutional Conference was held in London in November 1965 
when agreement was reached on the outline of a Constitution under which 
British Guiana should become independent under the name of Guyana on 
26th May 1966 (Cmnd. 2849, December 1965). The Leader of the People’s 
Progressive Party (P.P.P.), Dr C. B. Jagan declined to attend the Constitutional 
Conference or to be associated with its conclusions. 

The British Parliament gave effect to the decisions of the Constitutional 
Conference in the Guyana Independence Act (1966 Ch. 14) of 12th May 1966. 
The Act gave power to provide a constitution for Guyana by Order in Council. 
An Order in Council was accordingly made on 16th May 1966 (S.I. 1966 No. 575) 
containing in a Schedule the Constitution of Guyana. The country became 
independent on 26th May 1966. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution provides for a uni-cameral Legislature, which is referred 
to throughout the Constitution as the National Assembly but is now more usually 
known simply as Parliament. Members of Parliament are to be elected under 
a system of proportional representation by which those qualified to vote may 
cast a single vote in favour of lists of candidates. The seats in Parliament are 
then allocated between the lists in proportion to the numbers of votes cast. 
There is universal adult suffrage. 

The normal life of Parliament is five years. The Cabinet consists of the Prime 
Minister, who must be an elected Member of Parliament and such other Minis- 
ters as the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Prime Minister, may 
appoint. Provision is made for the appointment of up to four Ministers who 
have not been elected. Such Ministers become Members of Parliament but have 
no right to vote. 

There is an office of Leader of the Opposition to which appointments are made 
by the Governor-General. The Prime Minister ts required to consult the Leader 
of the Opposition before advising the Governor-General on certain senior 
appointments. 

The Constitution provides for a Governor-General to be appointed by the 
Queen but also gives Parliament the power to declare Guyana a Republic if 
Parliament by a simple majority of all elected members pass a resolution to 
that effect after Ist January 1969. 

There is a Court of Appeal and High Court. The Judges of the Court of 
Appeal are the Chancellor, who ts President, the Chief Justice and such number 
of Justices of Appeal as Parliament prescribes. The Judges of the High Court 
are the Chief Justice and such number of Puisne Judges as Parliament prescribes. 
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The Constitution provides for an Ombudsman to investigate actions taken by 
Government departments or other authorities. 

The Constitution also contains provisions relating to human rights, citizenship, 
the functions of the executive, Parliamentary procedure and elections, and 
procedures for appointments in the Judicature, Public Service and Police. 
Parliament has power to alter the Constitution but certain provisions are en- 
trenched. 


HIsTORICAL LIsT 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
Sir Richard Luyt, GCMG, KCVO, DCM, 26th May 1966 to 3Ist October 1966 
Sir Kenneth Stoby, Ist November 1966 to 15th December 1966 (Acting) 
Sir David Rose, GCMG, CVO, MBE, from 16th December 1966 


MINISTRY 
L. F. S. Burnham, Qc from 26th May 1966 


GOVERNMENT 

At the elections in December 1964 the People’s Progressive Party (P.P.P.) 
won 24 seats, the People’s National Congress (P.N.C.) 22, and the United Force 
(U.F.) 7. The present Government was formed as a coalition between the 
P.N.C. and the U.F. with the leader of the P.N.C., Mr L. F. S. Burnham as 
Prime Minister. The present position is that three members elected on the P.P.P. 
list have declared their independence of the party and one has accepted office 
as a Junior Minister in the Coalition Government. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir David Rose, GCMG, CVO, MBE 


MINISTRY 
Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs, Defence, Economic Development, 
Co-operation and Youth: The Hon. L. F. S. Burnham, qc (P.N.C.) 

First Deputy Prime Minister, and Minister of Trade: Dr the Hon. P. A. Reid (P.N.C.) 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: The Hon. P. S. d’Aguiar (U.F.) 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Information: The Hon. N. J. Bissember (P.N.C.) 
Minister of Local Government and Amerindian Affairs: The Hon. R. E. Cheeks (U.F.) 
Minister of Communications, Shipping and Civil Aviation: The Hon. E. F. Correia (P.N.C.) 
Minister of Education: The Hon. Mrs W. Gaskin (P.N.C.) 

Minister of Home Affairs: The Hon. L. John (P.N.C.) 

Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: The Hon. R. J. Jordan (P.N.C.) 
Minister of Health and Housing: The Hon. W. O. R. Kendall, cBE (P.N.C.) 
Minister of Works and Hydraulics: The Hon. M. Fielden Singh (U.F.) 

Minister of Labour: The Hon. C. A. Merriman (P.N.C.) 
Attorney-General and Minister of State: The Hon. S. S. Ramphal, cma, Qc 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Prime Minister’s Office: D. B. deGroot (P.N.C.) 

Prime Minister’s Office: O. E. Clark (P.N.C.) (Youth) 
Ministry of Works and Hydraulics: J. G. Joaquim, OBE, JP (P.N.C.) 
Ministry of Finance: C. V. Too-Chung (U.F.) 

Ministry of Local Government and Amerindian Affairs: 

P. Duncan (P.N.C.) (Amerindian Affairs) 

Ministry of Labour: G. Bowman (independent, formerly P.P.P.) 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Dr C. B. Jagan 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: A. P. Alleyne 
Deputy Speaker: R. Tello (U.F.) 
Clerk of the Legislature: F. A. Narain 
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JUDICATURE 
Court of Appeal 
President The Chancellor: Sir Kenneth Stoby 
Members’ The Chief Justice: The Hon. H. B. S. Bollers 


Justices of Appeal: 


Mr Justice P. A. Cummings, Mr Justice E. V. Luckhoo, 


Mr Justice G. L. B. Persaud 


HiGH Court 
The Chief Justice 


Mr Justice A. Khan 

Mr Justice V. E. Crane 

Mr Justice A. Chung 

Mr Justice G. A. S. Van Sertima 


Mr Justice D. Jhappan 

Mr Justice C. J. E. Fung-a-Fatt 
Mr Justice H. Mitchell 

Mr Justice F. Vieira 


REGISTRAR OF THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
Mr K. George 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Prime MINISTER'S OFFICE 
Permanent Secretary and Secretary of the 
Cabinet: E. D. For 
Permanent Secretary (Economic Develop- 
ment): J. W. Willhams 
Permanent Secretary (External Affairs): 
S. N. Selman 
Public Relations Officer: F. Pilgrim 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: C. I. Mongul 

Commissioner for the Interior: A. A. McK. 
Learmond 

Commissioner of Police: F. Austin 

Chief Probation Officer: E. N. Murray 

Director of Prisons: R. Kendall 

Chief Fire Olficer: E. A. Spellen 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Permanent Secretary: W. P. d’Andrade, CMG 

Deputy Secretary of the Treasury: H. O. E 
Barker 

Controller of Customs and Excise: J. R. Hill 

Director of Audit: D. W. Dunlop, OBE 

Accountant General: R. P. Farnum 

Commissioner of Inland Revenue: V. J. 
Gangadin 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND AMERINDIAN AFFAIRS 
Permanent Sccretary: V. J. Correia (Local 
Government) 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS, SHIPPING 
AND CliviL AVIATION 
Permanent Secretary: N. L. Franker 
General Manager, Transport & Harbours 
Dept.: J. W. Evelyn 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND 
RACE RELATIONS 


Permanent Secretarv: J. A. S. Douglas, CMG 
Chief Education Officer: G. O. Fox 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: S. A. Angoy (Agri- 
culture) 


Permanent Secretary: A. D. Thompson 
(Natural Resources) 

Director of Geological Survey: Dr S. Singh 

Conservator of Forests: L. E. Dow 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND HYDRAULICS 


Permanent Secretary: E. S. Drayton, CMG 
Chief Works Officer: S. S. Naraine 


MINISTRY OF TRADE 


Permanent Secretary: D. Yenkana 
Director of Civil Aviation: E. A. Phillips 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND HOuSING 


Permanent Secretary: W. O. Dow (Health) 
Permanent Secretary: B. A. Barker (Hous- 


ing) 
Chicf Medical Officer: Dr C. C. Nicholson 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: F. G. Taharally, oBE 
Chief Labour Officer: R. A. Chung 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Permanent Secretary: F. A. Noel 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S CHAMBERS 
Solicitor-General: M. Shahabuddeen, Qc 


SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


Chairman, Public Service Commission: 
W. G. Stoll 
Chairman, Judicial Service Commission: 


Sir Kenneth Stoby 
Chairman, Police Service Commission: 
W. G. Stoll 


Chairman,Elections Commission:Sir Donald 
Jackson 


OMBUDSMAN 
G. S. S. Gillette, ac 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


GUYANIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER VC, CBE, MC; Trinidad and Tobago: A. K. 

COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES Sabga-Aboud; India: Muni Lal (resident 

High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: __ in Port of Spain); Jamaica: A. Wright (resi- 
Sir Lionel Luckhoo, Qc dent in Port of Spain). 


High Commissioner in Canada: Sir John 
Carter, QC (resident in Washington) 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COMMISSIONERS GUYANIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN 
IN GUYANA NON-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Britain: T. L. Crosthwait, CMG, MBE; United States: Sir John Carter, qc 
Canada: The Rt Hon. Milton F. Gregg, United Nations: E. R. Braithwaite 


BOTSWANA 


torate, lies between latitudes 18° and 27° S. and longitudes 20° and 28° W. 

The area of the country, which has not yet been wholly surveyed, is 
estimated to be 220,000 square miles, about the size of France, and has a mean 
altitude of 3,300 feet. Entirely landlocked, it is bounded on the south and east 
by the Republic of South Africa, on the north-east by Rhodesia and on the 
north and west by South West Africa and the Caprivi Strip which forms part of 
that territory. 

A plateau at a height of about 4,000 feet, which forms the watershed between 
the Molopo and Notwani Rivers in the south and swings northward from a point 
about 20 miles west of Kanye all the way to the border of Rhodesia, divides the 
country into two dominant topographical regions, characterised by two drainage 
systems. To the east of the plateau, streams flow into the Marico, Notwani and 
Limpopo Rivers; to the west is an inactive internal system, which at one time 
drained this tableland into the great Makarikari Flats. Within this flat region 
there are three sub-regions: the Kalahari Desert, the Okavango Swamps and 
the Northern State Lands area. 

Eastern Botswana is broken by a series of rocky hills and is covered, parti- 
cularly along its eastern margin and over its northern half, by relatively dense 
bush, but its rainfall is sufficient to produce good pasturage. The existence of 
grasses of high food value in many parts, the easily tapped underground water- 
table and the presence of water at shallow depths in the sand beds of the rivers 
and streams for most of the year, combine to make this an excellent cattle-rearing 
region. Most of the arable land is also situated in this area, where a mean annual 
rainfall of 20 inches is normally sufficient for the production of grain sorghum. 
In the south-east, climate and soils are suitable for the production of maize 
under dryland cultivation. Eighty per cent of the population lives in this region. 

West of the plateau which marks the boundary of Eastern Botswana the 
ground falls to the great expanse of the Kalahari Desert, a level tract closely 
covered with thorn bush and grass, extending 300 miles to the west and bounded 
by the Makarikari salt pans and the Botletle River in the north. Rainfall in the 
Kalahari Desert varies from 20 inches in the east to a scant 9 inches in the 
south-west. Precipitation, however, tends to be erratic and is frequently of a 
local nature. Surface water is absent except for limited accumulations in flat, 
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sandy clay-floored depressions in the sandveld, known as pans, and in dams 
built as a result of tribal initiative or the provision of post-war development 
funds. Along the eastern margin of this region, where the sand mantle thins out, 
and in the north-west on the Ghanzi plateau which extends into the desert from 
South West Africa, potable underground water supplies have been developed. 
Elsewhere underground water tends to be saline and sweet water supplies are 
rare. Where potable water is found in the desert small Bakgalagadi communities 
gather with their cattle, but there is virtually no arable land. For the most part, 
this region is inhabited only by shy bands of Bushmen. 

The 6,500 square miles of the Okavango swamps lie in the remote north- 
western corner of Botswana known as Ngamiland. Apart from the Limpopo 
and Chobe Rivers, this area ts the only source of permanent surface water 
in the country. The Okavango River, which flows into the swamps, is estimated 
to have an average flow of 9,000 cubic feet per second at Shakawe, but most 
of this flow is either trapped in the sudd-like swamps where it evaporates, 
or disappears in the sand beds of the Botletle and Thamalakane Rivers. The 
swamps are infested with tsetse fly which is harboured by the shade trees and 
dense undergrowth, and is spread beyond the margins of the swamp by wild 
game, an advance which is being arrested by game control and by clearing the 
bush between the swamps and the open veld. The perimeter of this area is 
inhabited by the Batawana and allied tribes, numbering 42,000. They are chiefly 
pastoralists and the cattle population of the district is 120,000, but crops can be 
produced utilising the residual moisture of the soil in areas which are subject to 
seasonal flooding, or in other areas under normal rainfall conditions. 

The Kalahari Desert extends north of the Botletle River and the Makarikari 
depression into the Northern State Lands where it gives way to belts of in- 
digenous forest and dense bush sustained by the higher rainfall of the region. 
Valuable stands of mukwa (Rhodesian teak) and mukusi cover extensive areas, 
whilst in other parts, where poorer soils are found, mopane forest predominates. 
The availability of ground water resources, particularly in the southern and 
eastern sections, and the existence of suitable soils and reliable rainfall in the 
north-eastern corner of this sub-region indicates a favourable development 
potential. The remaining areas are populated only by vast herds of game, in 
whose migratory path the Northern State Lands lie. Elephant numbers alone 
are estimated at over 10,000. As in the case of the Kalahari Desert, the human 
population is sparsely scattered around the perimeter. 

The climate of the country is generally sub-tropical, but varies considerably 
with latitude and altitude. The Tropic of Capricorn passes through Botswana, 
and the northern part therefore lies within the tropics. The southern and south- 
western areas vary between hot steppe with summer rains to desert or semi-desert 
climate. 

During the winter the days are pleasantly warm and the nights cold, with 
occasional frosts in the north, and heavy frost in the semi-desert areas. The 
summer is hot but tempered by a prevailing north-easterly breeze which generally 
springs up during the night and usually lasts until mid-morning. 

The annual seasonal winds from the West Coast begin in August and with 
every drop of humidity extracted during the Kalahari crossing, sweep across the 
country raising dust and sandstorms. The normally dry atmosphere helps to 
mitigate the high temperatures throughout the year, though this consistent dry- 
ness and constant glaring sunlight added to the effect of altitude can prove 
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trying, particularly to those whose occupation is sedentary. The whole territory 
lies in the summer rainfall belt, the rains generally beginning in late October and 
ending in April. May to September are usually completely dry months. 

The mean maximum temperature at Gaberones, the capital, which is 3,339 feet 
above mean sea level, is about 32°5° C (90-5° F). The mean annual rainfall at 
Gaberones is 21-26 inches. 

A census of the population of Bechuanaland held between 13th January and 
10th June 1964 showed that the country’s total population was 543,105, com- 
prising 535,275 Africans, 3,921 Europeans, 3,489 persons of mixed race, 382 
Asians, and 38 others. Overall population density is 2:5 persons per square mile; 
it varies from 57-5 per square mile in the Gaberones District to less than 0-5 per 
square mile in areas such as Ghanzi. The annual rate of population increase is 
believed to be at least 3 per cent. 

The eight principal Botswana tribes are the Bakgatla (32,118), Bakwena 
(73,088), Bangwakatse (71,289), Bamalete (13,861), Bamangwato (199,782), 
Barolong (10,662), Batawana (42,347) and Batlokwa (3,735). 

The four largest towns are Serowe (34,182), Kanye (34,045), Molepolole 
(29,625) and Mochudi (17,712). 

The main business centres are Lobatsi (7,639), Gaberones (estimated 12,000) 
and Francistown (9,479). 

The Botswana National Airways, Government-sponsored and subsidised, 
started operations in November 1965. BNA connect all the main centres of 
population in Botswana with a weekly service to Johannesburg and Livingstone 
and a twice weekly service to Bulawayo. South African Airways also operate a 
weekly service between Johannesburg and Gaberones. 

There are eighteen government owned airfields and twelve emergency landing 
grounds in Botswana. The airfield at Gaberones is 5,820 feet in length and 
capable of accepting DC 3 aircraft. 

The main railway line from Cape Town to Rhodesia passes through Botswana 
running practically due north, entering at Ramathalbama, 866 miles from Cape 
Town, and leaving at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further north. The single track 
runs roughly parallel to the eastern boundary of Botswana at an average distance 
from it of about 50 miles. The gauge of the track is 3 ft 6 in. The line is owned 
and operated by Rhodesia Railways. 

The total road mileage in Botswana is 5,016, of which 2,664 miles are trunk 
and main roads. Apart from tarmac-surfaced roads at Gaberones, Lobatsi and 
Francistown, all roads are gravel. 

Radio Botswana is the only broadcasting service in the country. It is operated 
by the Government Information Services and broadcasts for four hours daily 
in the 49 and 90 metre bands, short wave, and also in the medium wave band 
and on VHF. 

The economy of Botswana is based on its cattle industry. Following about 
five years of below average rainfall there was a total failure in 1965 which 
caused the worst crop failure and drought which the territory had experienced 
for 25 years. It is estimated that approximately 200,000 head of cattle died of 
starvation. Farmers were handicapped by the fact that their oxen were in very 
weak condition as a result of the previous seasons’ droughts and in many cases 
were unable to take advantage of the early rains for ploughing. Large-scale 
importations of maize and sorghum were necessary, and from the beginning of 
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1965 emergency measures had to be taken to alleviate what threatened to become 
a serious famine. 

The response to Botswana’s international appeals for assistance in combating 
the drought was immediate and on a scale allowing an early start to be made on 
famine relief measures. Widespread malnutrition and actual starvation were 
thus avoided. At the end of 1965, 105,000 persons were being fed under the 
emergency feeding programme and in September 1966 about 180,000 people 
were receiving rations under the ‘food for work’ programme. The greater part 
of the expense of feeding the people during 1965/6 was borne by the World 
Food Programme of the United Nations and by the British Government. At the 
end of 1965 it became clear that the 1966 crop season was going to be no better 
than the 1965 one. 

The total value of exports of all commodities in 1965 was R 11,319,000, made 
up of: animal products 85-5 per cent; labour 10-2 per cent; agricultural produce 
2:4 per cent and minerals 1-9 per cent. Just under 45 per cent of the 1965 exports 
went to South Africa. 

The country’s budgetary expenditure for the financial year ended 31st March 
1965 amounted to R 8,434,220. Budgetary revenue was R 4,658,257, supple- 
mented by a grant-in-aid from the British Government of R 3,641,698. 
Development (i.e. non-budget) expenditure consisted mainly of approximately 
R 1,755,800 in Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Grants from the 
British Government. It was announced at the end of 1965 that Britain had 
granted Botswana R 5,200,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds 
for expenditure during the period Ist April 1965 to 31st March 1967. 

The first schools were established by the London Missionary Society during 
the first half of the last century. As the number of schools increased so did 
administrative problems and in 1910 the Society and the Chief of the Bang- 
waketse tribe formed a committee to administer schools in that tribal area. This 
committee included representatives of the tribe, the Mission and the District 
Administration. Other tribes followed suit and the system of committee manage- 
ment proved so useful and popular that it was extended to cover practically all 
educational work being done in tribal areas. The main responsibilities of school 
committees are the building and equipping of all schools within their jurisdiction 
and the engagement of staff for these schools. All professional matters are 
controlled by the Director of Education. 

While the ultimate aim is compulsory education for all, practical difficulties, 
mainly financial, will prevent accomplishment of this for some time to come. For 
the same reasons education is not free and parents are expected to contribute to 
the cost of their children’s education according to their means. School fees are 
nevertheless very modest and no child is debarred from education at any stage 
on account of parental poverty. 

Very large increases in enrolment in the nineteen-sixties combined with 
shortages of teachers, classrooms and equipment, have acted as a brake on 
progress in primary schools in all districts. Secondary education is only partially 
developed, because until recently the country relied upon assistance from 
neighbouring countries, notably South Africa, for all forms of post-primary 
education. Meagreness of financial resources is making the development of 
secondary education a long and difficult process still far from complete. How- 
ever, the first Government Secondary School with three-form entry, built with 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds, was opened during 1965. Botswana 
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shares in the University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, constituted by 
Royal Charter at Roma, Lesotho in January 1964. About 22 per cent of the total 
population are literate in Setswana, and 15 per cent are literate in English. 

The national day of the Republic of Botswana is the 30th Senet, com- 
memorating the achievement of Independence in 1966. 


HISTORY 

The picture presented by most parts of Southern Africa in the first quarter of 
the 19th century was one of tribal wars, pillage and bloodshed, caused mainly 
by the expansion of the Zulus under Chaka. This warrior chief had succeeded in 
welding his people into a disciplined and warlike nation who fell upon everyone 
unfortunate enough to be within their reach. Their neighbouring tribes therefore 
fled to all points of the compass, despoiling on their way the peoples in their 
path and thereby setting up a general movement of destructive migration. 

Among these migratory bands were the followers of an amazon called Mma- 
Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela, who came from tribes living in the neighbourhood 
of what is now Lesotho. They united to form a kind of cohesive army, and 
advanced northwards and westwards, attacking the tribes along their way. 

In a different category were the Matabele. These were originally a group of 
Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s principal captains. On one of 
his raids it is said that Mzilikazi embezzled the booty and decided not to return 
home. He moved north-westwards and, after a destructive march, established 
himself near what is now the town of Zeerust, from where he made warlike raids 
on the tribes within his reach. 

Among the victims of Mzilikazi’s onslaughts were those known as Batswana, 
of Western Sotho stock—and hence related to the people of what is now Lesotho 
—who lived in the western Transvaal and westwards towards the Kalahari. Like 
other Sotho peoples, their early history is shrouded in legend. 

The generally accepted tradition is that the principal tribes of the group are 
descended from a people ruled by a chief named Masilo who lived about the 
middle of the 17th century. Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and Malope. 
The former founded the line of the chiefs of the Bahurutshe, while the latter had 
three sons, Kwena, Ngwato and Ngwaketse. Ngwato and Ngwaketse at different 
times broke away from Kwena’s tribe and went with their followers to live at a 
distance from each other. The Bahurutshe were set upon first by Mma-Ntatisi’s 
people and then by the Matabele. The home of the Bahurutshe is in the western 
Transvaal but scattered elements have attached themselves to the present tribes 
of Botswana. The Bangwaketse, after several migrations, finally settled in their 
present country around Kanye, while the Bamangwato founded a colony in the 
vicinity of Shoshong in the area occupied by the tribe today. The descendants of 
the Kwena section now live around Molepolole. Among the Bamangwato a 
further split occurred; Tawana, one of the Chief Mathiba’s sons seceded at the 
end of the 18th century and formed a settlement in Ngamiland. The Batawana 
are still the ruling community in that area. 

The Barolong, the greater number of whom today live in the Republic of 
South Africa, trace the genealogy of their chief to one Rolong, who lived at a 
time even more remote than did Masilo. The Barolong are settled along the 
southern border of Botswana and round Mafeking. 

Other important tribes of the Batswana are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete, and 
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the Batlokwa. These arrived in Botswana from the Western Transvaal in the 
19th century. 

The years between 1820 and 1870 saw a number of intertribal disputes. These 
were complicated by the impact of the Boer trekkers, who did, however, rid the 
Zeerust area of the Matabele: after losing several engagements with the Boers, 
Mzilikazi trekked northwards in 1838, attacking the less warlike Batswana and 
Makalanga on the way. Few of the Batswana chiefs were able to make effective 
resistance, but in 1840 Chief Sekgoma of the Bamangwato defeated several 
Matabele raiding parties. About this time, David Livingstone established a 
mission among the Bakwena, where he stayed until the early fifties. 

In 1872 one of the most remarkable Africans of his time succeeded to the 
chieftainship of the Bamangwato. This was Khama III (the son of Sekgoma), 
whose youth had been much troubled by dissensions within the tribe and by the 
ever-present peril of the Matabele. During the first few years of his reign Khama 
greatly enhanced the standing of his tribe. He was a capable general, and formed 
a small but well-trained army. With this he earned the respect of Lobengula, 
son of Mzilikazi, thus obtaining immunity from the depredations of the Mata- 
bele. A lifelong and firm adherent of Christianity, Khama introduced many 
reforms into the life of the tribe, of which the most important, and the one on 
which he himself set most store, was the total prohibition of alcoholic liquor. A 
capable if occasionally a harsh administrator, he devoted himself with energy 
to the organisation of his people. 

Though the weaker tribes still suffered at the hands of Lobengula’s Matabele, 
by the middle eighteen seventies there was some stability and order in the life of 
the Bamangwato and the other Batswana tribes. 

At this time, the Batswana had seen little of the white man. A few traders and 
hunters had penetrated into their territories, but, except at centres like Shoshong, 
no permanent relations had been established. The only Europeans who had 
lived among the Batswana were the missionaries, men like Moffat and 
Livingstone. Now began the exploration of Africa and the division of the 
continent among the European Powers. Embittered relations between the Boers 
from the Transvaal and the Batswana people (particularly the Barolong and 
the Batlhaping) prompted the latter to address appeals for assistance to the Cape 
authorities, while Khama, shortly after his accession, also asked for his country 
to be taken under British protection. 

The British Government showed no anxiety to assume such new responsibili- 
ties, and it was not until 1884 that the missionary John Mackenzie was sent to 
Bechuanaland as Deputy Commissioner. Finally in 1885 Sir Charles Warren, 
with the concurrence of Khama and the other principal chiefs, proclaimed the 
whole of Bechuanaland to be under the protection of the Queen. 

The part of the Territory to the south of the Molopo River, which included 
Mafeking, Vryburg and Kuruman, was constituted a Crown Colony, called 
British Bechuanaland, in 1885, and became part of the Cape Colony (now the 
Cape Province of the Republic of South Africa) in 1895. The northern part, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, remained under the protection of the British Crown. 
The colony and the protectorate were at first both administered from Vryburg; 
but on the incorporation of the Colony in the Cape, the headquarters of the 
protectorate were moved to Mafeking, the nearest convenient centre to the 
protectorate. 

The British expansion northwards continued, under the powerful inspiration 
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of Cecil John Rhodes, who had in 1889 obtained a Royal Charter for his British 
South Africa Company organised ‘for the development of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and the North’. With the occupation in 1895 of what is now 
Rhodesia, Rhodes’s description of Botswana as the ‘Suez Canal to the North’ 
was seen to be an apt one. 

In 1894 the British Government showed itself in favour of handing the 
administration of the protectorate to the British South Africa Company. Chiefs 
Khama of the Bamangwato, Bathoen of the Bangwaketse and Sebele of the 
Bakwena went to England to protest against the suggested transfer. A com- 
promise was reached whereby the tribal lands would be demarcated, with the 
understanding that all other lands not specifically reserved would come under 
the control of the British South Africa Company and a strip of land on the 
eastern side of the protectorate would be ceded for the building of a railway. In 
the event, the diminution of Rhodes’s influence which followed the failure of the 
Jameson Raid in December 1895, led to postponement and eventual abandon- 
ment of the plan to hand over the administration of the non-tribal lands of the 
protectorate to the British South Africa Company. 

The South Africa Act of Union of 1909, which established the Union of South 
Africa, included provisions for the possible inclusion in South Africa of the 
three territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, which were 
administered by the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

When the South African Constitution was being drawn up the Chiefs in 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland objected to any scheme which would 
bring their territories under the rule of South Africa. Assurances were given 
that no immediate change would be made in the administration of these terri- 
tories, but provision was made for the possible eventual transfer subject to 
certain conditions for the protection of African rights embodied in the Act. 
From 1909 on successive South African Governments asked for the implementa- 
tion of the transfer, which was understood to be provided for by the Schedule 
to the South African Act of Union. The British Government reiterated that it 
alone bore the ultimate responsibility in the question of a decision about transfer 
and that no such transfer could take place until the wishes of the inhabitants 
had been ascertained and considered. For many years past the records of the 
African Advisory Council, African Council, and Legislative Council have left no 
doubt of the opposition of the African people of Botswana to any such transfer. 
The question of handing over the administration of the three countries to South 
Africa ceased to be a serious issue in 1960. In February 1965 the headquarters 
of the Administration was transferred from Mafeking in the Cape Province of 
South Africa, which had been its home since 1895, to Gaberones. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

From 1891 to 1960, the constitutional position of the protectorate was 
governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations of which the most 
important was the Order in Council of Queen Victoria dated 9th May 1891 
which empowered the High Commissioner to exercise on her behalf all the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Queen, subject to such instructions as he might 
receive from Her Majesty or through a Secretary of State. 

Since about the mid-thirties necessary intervention in tribal affairs by the 
central authority, financial and economic development, the growth of export and 
import trade, technical advances and ever-increasing demands for more and 
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better services brought about an inevitable and intensifying extension of central 
government activity. The expansion of central authority was accompanied by 
the steady evolution of local tribal government. In 1934, the promulgation of the 
African Courts and African Administration Proclamation set out to regularise 
the position of the chiefs, to provide for the proper exercise of their powers and 
functions, to define the constitution and functions of the Courts and to establish 
their powers and jurisdiction on a proper legal footing. The actions of African 
Authorities and African Courts were consequently hence forward governed 
by law. 

In 1960 a new constitution was introduced providing for an advisory Executive 
Council consisting of the Resident Commissioner (or the High Commissioner), 
three ex-officio members (The Government Secretary, the Finance Secretary and 
the Attorney-General), two official members appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner, and four nominated members appointed by the High Commissioner who 
were members of the Legislative Council not holding any public office, two of 
them African and two Europeans; a representative Legislative Council, con- 
sisting of the Resident Commissioner as President, the three ex-officio members 
of the Executive Council, seven official members holding public office appointed 
by the High Commissioner, twenty-one elected members, and not more than 
four nominated members, not holding any public office, appointed by the High 
Commissioner, who had to be either one African and one European or two 
Africans and two Europeans; and an advisory African Council partly official, 
partly ex-officio, and partly elected. The Constitution also established a judicature 
consisting of a High Court comprising a Chief Justice and puisne judges. 

By Order in Council signed on 27th September 1963 the territory was made 
independent of High Commission rule by the transformation of the post of 
Resident Commissioner into that of Her Majesty’s Commissioner, with the 
status and rank of a Governor. Her Majesty’s Commissioner assented to laws 
and was directly responsible to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Certain 
powers retained by the High Commissioner ceased to exist when the office was 
abolished on Ist August 1964. 

During 1963 and early in 1964 a series of constitutional discussions took 
place to determine the form of further constitutional advance. 

Unanimously agreed proposals for internal self-government based on universal 
adult suffrage and a ministerial form of government were put forward to Her 
Majesty’s Government and were accepted in June 1964. 

The new Constitution contained in the Bechuanaland Protectorate (Con- 
stitution) Orders 1965 (S.I. 1965 Nos. 134 and 1718) as modified by the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate (Constitution) (Amendment) Order 1965 (S.I. 1965 
No. 1718) and by Her Majesty’s Commissioner’s order in terms of section 12(7) 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate (Constitution) Order 1965 (G.N. No. 99 of 
1965), came into effect on the 3rd March 1965. This Constitution granted to 
the country a form of responsible government upon which the present 
Constitution is based. 

The executive government of Bechuanaland was controlled by a Cabinet 
presided over by the Prime Minister, consisting of the Deputy Prime Minister 
and six other members chosen by the Prime Minister from the Legislative 
Assembly. Under the Constitution, the Prime Minister was the member of 
Legislative Assembly who appeared to Her Majesty’s Commissioner to command 
the support of the majority of the Members of the Assembly, i.e. the leader of 
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that political party which obtained the largest number of seats in the General 
Election. 


CONSTITUTION 

The President of Botswana is Head of State, in whom is vested the executive 
power of the Republic. The Vice-President is appointed by the President from 
among members of the National Assembly and is the principal assistant to the 
President and leader of Government business in the National Assembly. The 
Cabinet, which advises the President on Government policy, consists of not 
more than seven ministers, appointed by the President. 

The Botswana Parliament consists of the President and the National Assembly. 
The Assembly is made up of 31 elected members and four specially elected 
members, the Attorney-General, who does not have a vote in the Assembly and 
the Speaker. The Assembly is elected on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

The House of Chiefs consists of eight ex-officio members, who are the chiefs 
of the eight principal Batswana tribes, four members elected from among their 
own number by the Sub-Chiefs who reside in the State Land areas, and three 
specially elected members, elected by the ex-officio and elected members. The 
House of Chiefs considers draft bills which are referred to it by the National 
Assembly, and which if enacted would alter any of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution or affect a defined range of subjects relating to tribal matters. The 
House of Chiefs is also entitled to discuss any matters affecting the tribes and 
tribal organisations and may make representations to the President, and through 
him to the Cabinet, and may send messages to the National Assembly. 


GOVERNMENT - 

For the first general election in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, roughly 80 per 
cent of the potential electorate registered as voters in 1964; of those nearly 
5/6ths actually voted in 1965. The result was an overwhelming victory for the 
Bechuanaland Democratic Party led by Sir Seretse Khama, who won 28 seats 
in the Legislative Assembly. The remaining 3 seats went to the Bechuanaland 
People’s Party led by Mr Philip Matante. 

Sir Seretse Khama became the first Prime Minister of Bechuanaland and 
subsequently the first President of the Republic of Botswana on 30th September 
1966. 


PRESIDENT AND CABINET 
President: Sir Seretse Khama, KBE 
Vice-President: The Hon. Q. K. J. Masire, 3P, MP 
(The Vice-President has Portfolio responsibility for Finance) 
Minister of Labour and Social Services: The Hon. B. C. Thema, MBE, MP 
Minister of Home Affairs: The Hon. A. M. Dambe, mp 
Minister of State in Office of the President: The Hon. M. P. K. Nwako, MP 
Minister of Agriculture: The Hon. T. T. Tsheko, MBE, MP 
Minister of Works and Communications: The Hon. A. M. Tsoebebe, mp 
Minister of Commerce, Industry and Water Affairs: The Hon. J. G. Haskins, OBE, JP, MP 
Minister of Local Government and Lands: The Hon. E. M. K. Kgabo, mp 


JUDICIARY 


Chief Justice: The Hon. Mr Justice L. Weston 
Attorney-General: A. G. Tilbury, CBE 
Registrar: G. M. Myers 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Mr Philip Matante, Botswana People’s Party 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: Dr A. M. Merriweather, OBE 


N* 
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MINISTRIES AND DEPARTMENTS 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


Secretary to the Cabinet: J. A. Allison, CMG, 
OBE 


Department of External Affairs 
Permanent Secretary: A. M. Mogwe, MBE 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: A. H. Donald, OBE 
Director of Prisons: (Vacant) 

Establishment Secretary: C. J. Hall 

Senior Information Officer: R. B. Egner 

Relief and Rehabilitation Unit: P. J. Heady 

Commissioner of Police: Lt.-Col. J. T. A. 
Bailey, OBE, QPM 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


Permanent Secretary: N. V. Redman OBE 

Director of Agriculture: R. G. Hampson, 
DFC 

Director of Veterinary Services: J. Falconer, 
OBE 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, INDUSTRY AND 
WatTER AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: P. W. Reardon 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: A. J. Beeby, OBE 
Director of Audit: J. C. Northway 
Commissioner of Revenue: L. W. Everett 
Accountant General: S. Cruiks 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES 
Permanent Secretary: H. B. Murray- 
Hudson, MBE 
Director of Medical Services: Dr D. G. 
Standing 
Director of Education: C. J. Smith 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND LANDS 


Permanent Secretary: M. T. M. Kgopo, MBE 


PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Permanent Secretary: J. F. G. Sykes, OBE 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: M. O. S. Hawkins 
Director of Posts and Telegraphs: W. 
Brown, MBE 


Director of Geographical Survey: Surveyor General: R. R. Renew 
C. Bocock, OBE Director of Civil Aviation: N. A. Baguley 
LESOTHO 


and 29° 30’ E. It is a mountainous country wholly surrounded by South 

Africa, with Natal to the east, Cape Province to the south and the Orange 
Free State to the north and west. Out of the total area of 11,716 square miles, 
about one-third lying along the western and southern boundaries, is classed as 
‘*‘lowland’” and is between 5,000 feet and 6,000 feet above sea level. The re- 
mainder of the country, the “‘highlands’’, is mostly between 7,000 feet and 9,000 
feet above sea level. The two main mountain ranges are the Maluti Mountains 
and the Drakensberg range, which run from north to south. The Maluti, in the 
central part of the country, are spurs of the main Drakensberg range, which they 
join in the north forming a high plateau. The highest mountains are in the 
Drakensberg range, which forms the border with Natal, where Cathkin Peak, 
Giant’s Castle and Mont-aux-Sources are all over 10,000 feet high. The highest 
mountain is Thabana Ntlenyana, 11,425 feet high. 

Two of the largest rivers in the Republic of South Africa, the Orange and the 
Tugela, and the tributaries of the Caledon, have their sources in the mountains 
of Lesotho. The climate is generally healthy and pleasant. Rainfall is variable 
and averages about 29 inches a year over the greater part of the country. Most 
of the rain falls during the summer months between October and April but 
there is normally no month which has less than half an inch of rain. The winters 
are normally dry with heavy frosts in the lowlands. Temperatures in the lowlands 
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vary from about 32:2° C (90° F) in summer to a minimum of —6:-7° C (20° F) in 
winter. In the highlands the range is much wider and temperatures below 
freezing point are common. Snow falls frequently in the highlands in winter but 
only rarely in the lowlands. 

The preliminary results of a census taken in 1966 show a total population 
present in the country of 859,000 persons. The number of persons believed to 
be absent from Lesotho at the time of the census was 117,000, giving a total 
population of 976,000 persons. At the 1956 census the number of persons 
present in the territory totalled 641,674 of whom 638,857 were Africans, 1,926 
Europeans, 247 Asiatics and 644 persons of mixed race. The Europeans are 
mainly civil servants, traders and missionaries and the Asiatics are mainly 
traders. The African population has more than quadrupled since an early 
census taken in 1891. 

The language of the Basotho is Sesotho (or southern Sotho). Some small 
tribal units speak also vernaculars of the Nguni group, including Zulu and 
Xhosa. The official languages are English and Sesotho. About 70 per cent of the 
population are Christians. The non-Christians hold to their traditional beliefs. 

Lesotho is divided into nine districts, each with the same name as the district 
town; Butha-Buthe, population 56,000; Leribe, population 137,000; Berea, 
population 99,000; Maseru, population 188,000; Mafeteng, population 98,000; 
Mohale’s Hoek, population 103,000; Quthing, population 67,000; Qasha’s Nek, 
population 56,000; Mokhotlong, population 55,000; the capital is Maseru with 
a population estimated in 1962 to be 9,000. 

There are some thirty airstrips in Lesotho, the main ones being at Maseru, 
Mokhotlong, Sehonghong, Semonkong and Qacha’s Nek. Most of these are 
suitable only for the lightest type of aircraft. The country is linked for goods 
only with the rail system of South Africa by a short line (gauge 3 feet 6 inches) 
from Maseru to Marseilles on the Bloemfontein-Natal main line. One mile of 
the line is in Lesotho. Elsewhere the railway runs close to the border and goods 
are transported by road to and from the nearest station across the frontier. 
There are some 1,200 miles of gravelled and earth roads and vehicle tracks, and 
a few miles of bitumenised roads in urban areas. 

Radio Lesotho is a broadcasting station developed and operated by the 
Government Department of Information. 

Lesotho has few natural resources and no significant industrial development. 
The economy is based on agriculture and animal husbandry, and the adverse 
balance of trade (mainly consumer and capital goods) is offset by the earnings 
of the large numbers of Basotho who work in South Africa. Apart from some 
diamonds, no mineral deposits have so far been discovered. Since 1960 there 
has been a rapid build up of government expenditure but territorial revenues 
have not kept pace. The resulting deficits have been financed by budgetary 
grants in aid from the British Government. In the period 1960/61 to 1965/66 
these grants totalled some £8-8 million. In addition, development expenditure, 
financed by Colonial Development and Welfare Grants, amounting to almost 
£2-5 million has been allocated since 1963. Government revenue (excluding 
Colonial Development and Welfare Grants) in 1965/66 amounted to £1-97 
million. Actual budgetary expenditure in 1965/66 totalled £4-61 million. The 
deficit of some £2°6 million was met by a grant in aid from the British Govern- 
ment. The possibility of introducing a five-year economic development plan is 
under consideration. Also under consideration is the utilisation of Lesotho’s 
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great potentialities for the generation of hydro-electric power and as a source 
of water supply. Surveys are being made in the Oxbow lake area. The Oxbow 
project would provide Lesotho with ample power resources, and add substantially 
to the country’s revenue if South Africa took advantage of this new source of 
electricity and water supplies. 

Primary education is free and there are bursaries for secondary, teacher- 
training and higher education. Lesotho’s well developed education system owes 
much to missionary work. Most schools are mission-controlled, the Government 
providing grants for salaries and buildings. Despite the mountainous country- 
side, few areas lack a school, a fact reflected in the exceptionally high literacy 
rate of 65 per cent. There were 24 secondary schools in 1964, eight of which 
offered a full five-year course leading to the Cambridge Overseas School Certi- 
ficate. The University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland was established by 
Royal Charter at Roma, 22 miles from Maseru, on Ist January 1964. 


HISTORY 

In the early nineteenth century some of the leading tribal groups which were 
later to form part of the Basotho nation were settled along the present day 
north-western borders of Lesotho near Leribe. Among these were the Bakwena, 
led by Moshesh, then a young man who, though only a minor chief, had shown 
outstanding qualities of leadership and gathered a following from other tribes. 
This was the period of the “Wars of Calamity’? when Chaka’s Zulu impis 
raided across the Drakensburg from Natal, driving before them the remnants 
of other tribes. In 1824 Moshesh, who now was the leader of some 5,000 persons, 
sought refuge at Thaba Bosiu, virtually impregnable flat-topped hill near 
Maseru. From this base he was able, by a judicious mixture of firmness and 
diplomacy, to avert further Zulu and Matabele attacks. By 1831 he had become 
the acknowledged chief of the local Basotho clans and had gained the allegiance 
of other tribal groups. 

Within a few years, however, an even greater threat to Moshesh’s people arose 
in the form of the emigrant Boers of the Great Trek of 1834. These Voortrekkers, 
seeking homes and grazing for their herds, encroached on the level lands around 
the Caledon river where the Basotho were already established. 

From then on, until his death in 1870, Moshesh was engaged in a struggle 
involving both border warfare and negotiation to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity and independence of the Basotho homeland. In this he was ably assisted 
by the French Protestant missionary Eugene Casalis, who from his arrival in 
1833 with two companions identified himself with the Basotho and acted as 
Moshesh’s adviser in relations with the outside world. 

For over 30 years the western and southern marches of the customary lands of 
the Basotho were in a state of constant unrest. While the Boer farmers con- 
tinually encroached into Moshesh’s territory, the Basotho retaliated by raiding 
their cattle. By adopting the horse as a means of transport and by acquiring 
firearms the Basotho were able to inflict severe reverses on the Boer commandos, 
but the creation of the independent Orange Free State (OFS) in 1854 led to 
increased pressure and in 1858 to inconclusive warfare. 

Advised by Casalis, Moshesh had from as early as 1842 sought the protection 
of the British Crown; in the following year he signed an agreement by which he 
became ‘‘a friend and ally” of the Cape Colony, but this agreement was later 
cancelled. In 1861, under further pressure from the OFS, Moshesh again 
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petitioned the British High Commissioner in South Africa, saying that his 
country could only be secure if the Basotho were to be recognised as the Queen’s 
subjects. The British Government continued to be unwilling to assume further 
responsibilities in South Africa until renewed hostilities between the OFS and 
the Basotho from 1865 onwards, which seemed likely to result early in 1868 in 
the complete defeat of the Basotho and the total annexation of their country, 
led to a change of policy. On 12th March 1868 the British High Commissioner 
issued a proclamation declaring the Basotho to be British subjects and their 
territory to be British territory. 

There remained the immediate cause of the conflict, the lack of a defined and 
accepted frontier between the OFS and the Basotho. The Convention of Aliwal 
North, concluded on 12th March 1869 confirmed to the OFS the recently 
conquered lands west of the Caledon River but restored to the Basotho other 
lands east of the Caledon which had been lost in the recent fighting. The frontier 
laid down by the convention has remained substantially unchanged to the 
present day. 

For three years Basutoland was administered by the High Commissioner, 
but in 1871 it was formally annexed, with the agreement of Britain, to Cape 
Colony which had recently been granted responsible government. Although 
material conditions quickly improved under a rule of law and order, there was a 
legacy amongst the minor chiefs of insubordination to the Paramount Chief 
(as Moshesh’s successors were entitled) and of apprehension amongst the people 
about the future. Much of the proceeds of the sales of their livestock or from 
their earnings by service in the Kimberley diamond fields (which from about 
1870 began to provide a market for expatriate Basotho labour) were invested in 
firearms. An attempt by the Cape Colony Government in 1880 to enforce a 
policy of disarmament on the Basotho tribesmen, led to several years of desultory 
and inconclusive fighting—the so-called Gun War. In 1883 the Cape Govern- 
ment asked Britain to be relieved of the charge of Basutoland. The British 
Government thereupon offered the Basotho the choice of returning to the 
position they had occupied before being taken under the protection of the Crown 
or of coming under direct British rule. In November 1883 the major Basotho 
chiefs signified their wish to become British subjects “‘under the direct rule of 
the Queen’’. In March 1884 Basutoland was brought by proclamation and Order 
in Council under the direct control of the Crown, through the High Com- 
missioner in South Africa. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

When the four provinces of South Africa came together in 1908 to discuss the 
possibility of a federation or union, the Basotho chiefs sent a deputation to 
England asking that Basutoland should not be incorporated in any future 
union. Accordingly when the Act of Union was passed Basutoland remained 
a British colony. 

In 1910 an advisory body known as the Basutoland Council consisting of the 
Resident Commissioner as President, the Paramount Chief as Chief Councillor 
and 99 Basuto members (94 nominated by the Paramount Chief and 5 by the 
Resident Commissioner) was constituted by proclamation of the High Com- 
missioner. Later on, the constitution of the 99 Basotho members was changed: 
42 were elected, 52 were nominated by the Paramount Chief and 5 were nomina- 
ted by the Resident Commissioner. In 1944 the High Commissioner formally 
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declared that it was “‘the policy of His Majesty’s Government to consult the Para- 
mount Chief and the Basutoland Council before proclamations closely affecting 
the domestic affairs and welfare of the Basotho people or the progress of the 
Basotho Native Administration are enactcd”’. At the same time, the Paramount 
Chief confirmed that it was the policy of the Paramountcy ‘‘to consult the 
Basutoland Council before issuing orders or making rules closely affecting the 
life or welfare of the Basotho people and the administration of the Basotho’’. 
In 1945 a small elected standing committee was created to deal with important 
matters between sessions of the full Council. In 1946 a Basotho National 
Treasury was established and a new system of some 122 courts, held by Basotho 
stipendiary magistrates, replaced the 1,340 courts previously held by chiefs in 
their own name. Fines and fees from these courts now went to the National 
Treasury. By 1949 the number of these courts had been further reduced to 107. 
In 1960 a legislature—the Basutoland National Council—and an executive 
Council were formed. In 1962 a Constitutional Commission was appointed by 
the Paramount Chief to formulate proposals for the amendment of the 1960 
Constitution. The Commission reported in 1963 and its report was adopted in 
February 1964 by the National Council as a basis for negotiation with the British 
Government. A Constitutional Conference was held in London in 1964 and 
agreement was reached on a new pre-independence constitution on lines re- 
commended by the Constitutional Commission. The new Constitution was 
brought into operation on 30th April 1965. The Paramount Chief became the 
Queen’s Representative. The legislature became bi-cameral; the Senate consisting 
of 22 Principal and Ward Chiefs and 11 other persons nominated by the Para- 
mount Chief and the National Assembly consisting of 60 elected members. 
The Resident Commissioner became the British Government Representative 
retaining responsibility for defence, external affairs, internal security and the 
public service and for proper financial administration. At the 1964 Conference, 
the Secretary of State gave a formal undertaking that if at any time not earlier 
than one year after the new elections the people of Basutoland should ask for 
independence the British Government would seek to give effect to their wishes 
as soon as possible. 

The first elections took place on the 29th and 30th April 1965 and were 
narrowly won by the National Party which won 31 of the 60 seats giving it a 
majority of 2 over the combined strength of the Congress Party (25 seats) and 
the Marema Tlou Freedom Party (4 seats). The deputy leader of the National 
Party held office as Prime Minister until Ist July 1965 when he was succeeded 
in office by Chief Leabua Jonathan who had entered the National Assembly 
after winning a by-election. 

At further talks held in London in November 1965, between the British and 
Basutoland Governments, the Basutoland Prime Minister confirmed that a 
formal request for independence would be submitted immediately after 29th 
April 1966 and asked the British Government to accept that the conditions 
attached to the Colonial Secretary’s undertaking of 24th April 1964 were likely 
to be fulfilled. The British Government accepted the Prime Minister’s statement 
of intention and his assurances on the fulfilment of the stipulated conditions. 

On the 18th and 19th April 1966 the Basutoland Government moved resolu- 
tions in the Senate and the National Assembly asking the British Government 
to grant independence to Lesotho in the terms of the agreement reached in 
London in 1964 and in terms of a White Paper of the 8th March 1966 in which 
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the Basutoland Government had set out the conditions under which it proposed 
to seek independence. The resolutions were eventually passed and the Basutoland 
Independence Conference was held in London from the 8th to 17th June 1966 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. At the con- 
clusion of the Conference the Colonial Secretary confirmed that the British 
Government accepted the independence resolutions of the Basutoland Govern- 
ment and that it would take the necessary steps for grant of independence to 
Basutoland in accordance with the undertaking given at the 1964 Conference. 
The Conference agreed that Basutoland should become independent under the 
name of Lesotho on the 4th October 1966. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Lesotho Independence Constitution is set out in the Lesotho Independence 
Order 1966 (S.I. 1172). The independence constitution, which is based on the 
proposals agreed by the Independence Conference, follows in most respects the 
constitution of 1965. The principal changes arise from the establishment of 
Motlotlehi (the Paramount Chief) as King (and the consequent deletion of all 
references to the legislative or executive authority of Her Majesty) and the 
transfer to the King or to the Lesotho Government of the remaining powers 
and responsibilities exercised on behalf of Britain by the British Government 
Representative, whose office lapsed upon independence. The principal provisions 
are as follows :— 

Lesotho is declared to be a sovereign democratic state. The Constitution is 
the supreme law of Lesotho. The official languages, the national flag and the 
national anthem are prescribed by the Parliament of Lesotho. Safeguards for 
human rights and freedom enforceable by the Courts. The Parliament of Lesotho 
consists of the King, the Senate comprising 22 principal chiefs or their nominees 
and 11 other persons nominated by the King acting in his absolute discretion, 
and a National Assembly of 60 members elected from single-member constitu- 
encies on a franchise based on universal adult suffrage. Subject to the provisions 
of the constitution, the Parliament has full power to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of the country, exercisable by bills passed through 
both Houses and assented to by the King. Each Parliament lasts for 5 years 
(except in time of war, when there is provision for extension) unless dissolved 
earlier. The executive authority in Lesotho is vested in the King. The Cabinet 
consisting of the Prime Minister and not less than 7 other Ministers is known as 
the King’s Government. The King appoints as Prime Minister the leader of the 
political party, or the coalition of parties, enjoying the support of the majority 
of the members of the National Assembly. The other Ministers are appointed 
by the King in accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister. Other specific 
provisions relate to: citizenship; land ownership; the judicature and the public 
service; the nature of the state of Lesotho; the office, functions, powers and 
prerogatives of the King and of his Privy Council; Human Rights and Freedom; 
the Chiefs and the College of Chiefs, and Land. The principal sections relating 
to the judicature are specially entrenched. Also entrenched are: provisions 
concerning the franchise and the constituencies; the establishment of Parlia- 
ment and its duration, prorogation and dissolution; the composition, powers 
and procedure of both Houses of Parliament; the holding of general elections; 
and the provision governing the judicial and Public Service Commissions. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Lesotho 


HEAD OF STATE 
His Majesty King Moshoeshoe II 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister, Minister for External Affairs and Minister for Defence: 
The Hon. Chief Leabua Jonathan 
Deputy Prime Minister, and Minister for Home Affairs: 
The Hon. Chief N. S. ‘Maseribane 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. B. Lesteli 
Minister of Economic Development, Commerce and Industry: 
The Hon. Senator C. D. Molapo 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare: The Hon. Chief P. "Mota 


Minister of Justice: 


The Hon. Peete Peete 


Minister of Local Government: The Hon. M. Majara 
Minister of Works, Posts, Tclezgraphs and Communications: 
The Hon. Chief Setho Letsie 
Minister of Agriculture, Co-operatives and Marketing: The Hon. M. Letsie 
Minister for Education: The Hon. A. Manyeli 


ASSISTANT MINISTERS 
Ministry of Finance: A. M. Api 
Ministry of Health and Social alate 2 Rampeta 
Ministry of Justice: R. S. T. Adoro 
Ministry of Works, Posts, Telegraphs and eerie one: P. Manamoleoa 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Ntsu Mokhehle, Lesotho Congress Party 


SENATE 
President of the Senate: The Hon. Chief N. T. Qhobela 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: The Hon. W. P. Stanford 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. J. F. Johnston (acting) 


CourRT OF APPEAL 
President: Mr Justice E. R. Roper, DSO, MC, VD, CG 
Mr Justice O. D. Schreiner, Mc 
Mr Justice A. Hathorn 
Registrar: W. G. S. Driver, OBE 
Judicial Commissioner and Magistrate: R. E. Thompson, MBE 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER'S OFFICE AND 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: P. H. Mabathoana 


CABINET OFFICE 
Secretary to the Cabinet and Head of the 
Civil Service: E. Waddington, OBE 
Special Adviser: Dr D. V. Cowen 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: W. S. Howard 
Commissioner ot Police: B. R. Sands, MBE 


Director, Department of Prisons: R. 
Forman 

Director of Immigration: E. T. Matsau 
(acting) 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: M. J. C. Glaze (acting) 


MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Economic Planning Unit, Director of 
Development: B. J. Youngjohns 

U.N. Economic Adviser: B. D. Giles 

Bureau and Statistics Director: Dr F. T. 
Russell 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL WFLFARE 
Permanent Secretary: Dr S. T. Makenete 
Senior Medical Officer: Dr A. C. Jaques 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Permanent Secretary: G. T. E. Mahaleroe 
Principal Legal Adviser: J. T. Mapetola, MBE 
Legal Draftsman: B. L. O’Leary 
Training Officer and Magistrate: W. L. 
Marsh 
Public Prosecutions, Director: J. P. Webber 
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MINIstTry OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Permanent Secretary: J. P. I. Hennessy, mBe CO-OPERATIVES AND MARKETING 
Monheen (Supernumerary): E.T. — permanent Secretary: Dr N. Raditapole, o BE 


Chief Local Government Officer: W. M. Director of Agriculture: J. H. Rhodes 
ele 


Mmistry OF WorkS, Posts, TELEGRAPHS 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


AND COMMUNICATIONS Permanent Secretary: M. Monapeloa 
Permanent Secretary: Major J. H. Thiselton- ' 
Dyer, Mc ACCOUNTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 


Building and Services Engineering Division | Accountant General: (vacant) 
Chief Engineer: M. M. Labotsa 
Chief Electrical Engineer: C. S. Cassidy, AubiIT DEPARTMENT 


MBE 
Surveyor: R. M. T. Phillips, MBE Director: D. E. Bragg 


Roads and Transport Engineering Division 


Chief Engineer: F. M. K. Caldwell PUBEIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Posts and Telegraphs Director: A. C. Chairman: J. T. Mohepeloa, OBE 
Heathcote Director of Information: V. Malebo 
BARBADOS 


latitudes 13° and 14° N. and longitudes 59° and 60° W. Its total area is 
166 square miles. 

It is comparatively flat, rising in a series of tablelands marked by well-defined 
terraces to the highest point (1,104 feet) at Mount Hillaby. The north-east 
corner of the island, the Scotland area, is broken country, much eroded and 
rather barren. The formation of the rest of the island is coral limestone. There 
are no rivers, but deep gullies which fill with water during heavy rain have cut 
their way through the coral terraces in many places. Indigenous forest covers 
about 46 acres. 

The climate is extremely pleasant. North-easterly trade winds blow steadily 
from December to June but during the remainder of the year, the wet season, 
the wind moves to the south-east and is less strong, resulting in humid, hotter 
conditions. The average temperature is 26:5° C (79-8° F). The rainfall is very 
varied: in the high central district the yearly average is 75 inches while in some 
of the low-lying coastal areas the average is 50 inches. 

The population of Barbados at the census of 1960 was 232,820. The popula- 
tions of the parishes were: Bridgetown, the capital, and St Michael 94,209; 
Christ Church 33,425; St George 17,075; St Philip 17,255; St John 10,967; St 
James 13,611; St Thomas 10,026; St Joseph 8,582; St Andrew 7,813; St Peter 
10,860; St Lucy 8,997. The main population divisions were: Negro 207,156; 
White 10,083; Mixed 13,993; Others 1,588. The estimated population at 31st 
December 1965 was 244,962. The birth rate, based on 1965 figures, is 26:1 per 
1,000 and the death rate 7-8 per 1,000. The main religious denominations are 
Anglican 133,772; Methodist 18,403; Roman Catholic 6,429; Others 74,216. 

Education (primary and secondary) is free in Government aided schools. 

Bridgetown is the only port of entry, although some loading of sugar takes 
place at Speightstown and oil is pumped ashore at Spring Gardens and at an 
Esso installation on the West Coast. 


B istisass is the most easterly of the Caribbean islands and lies between 
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The main shipping companies visiting Barbados are Harrison Line, Geest 
Line, Royal Netherlands Steamship Company, Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique, Saguenay Shipping Ltd, Booth Line, Lamport and Holt Line, Alcoa 
Steamship Company, M.A.N.Z. Line, Moore McCormack Line, Nourse Line, 
Caribbean-Hamburg Line (formerly Three Bays Line) and Federal Shipping 
Service. 

An international airport is situated at Seawell, 12 miles from Bridgetown. 
Air France, British Overseas Airways Corporation, British West Indian Airways, 
Leeward Island Air Transport, Pan American World Airways and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines operate frequent scheduled services connecting Barbados with 
the major world air routes. 

There are 800 miles of roads, of which approximately 720 miles are asphalted. 

Barbados has a television service, a wireless broadcasting service and a wired 
broadcasting service. The first two are operated by the Caribbean Broadcasting 
Corporation, a corporate body set up by Order-in-Council of the Barbados 
Government in 1963. The wired system, which covers the whole island and had 
25,788 subscribers at 31st December 1964, is operated by Barbados Rediffusion 
Service Limited, a local subsidiary of Rediffusion Limited. 

The economy of the island is based on sugar and the tourist industry is also 
an important source of revenue. Total exports in 1965 were valued at 64,269,000 
Barbados dollars and included: 


Sugar = oe 000 tons 159 
$000 33,124 
Molasses... sci 000 gallons 9,398 
$000 3,876 
Rum.. ie es 000 p.gallons 997 
$000 2,762 
Soap.. Se me 000 Ib. 400 
$000 67 
Lard and Margarine 000 Ib. 1,690 
$000 962 
Edible Oil .. ee 000 gallons 145 
$000 343 


In 1964-65 Government revenue was estimated to be $32,483,642 and 
expenditure $33,303,816. The current (1965-68) three-year plan will cost 
$41,367,660. 

Barbados National Day is Independence Day, which commemorates the 
achievement of Independence on 30th November 1966. 


HISTORY 

Uncertainty remains on some points in the early history of Barbados and 
differing versions have appeared from time to time. The brief account which 
follows is based on what is taken to be the most authentic version. 

As far as is known the original inhabitants were the Arawak Indians who 
migrated from the mainland of South America. When they arrived is not known 
but relics of their occupation down to the latter years of the sixteenth century 
have been found in various parts of the island. By the time the English settlers 
came they had disappeared. The first Englishman to visit the island may have 
been Captain Simon Gordon, who claimed that he had landed some time before 
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the settlement of 1627 and had found it uninhabited. He may have been on a 
ship under the command of Sir Thomas Warner, who visited the island 
between 1620 and 1624 and found it suffering from such a severe drought that 
he preferred to settle his colonists at St Kitts. In 1624 or early 1625 a ship 
belonging to Sir William Courteen and under the command of Captain John 
Powell touched at Barbados en route from Pernambuco to England; some men 
were landed who erected a cross and inscribed ‘James K. of E. and of this 
Island’ on a nearby tree. On receiving Powell’s information about Barbados 
Sir William Gourteen fitted out an expedition to the island under the command 
of his informant; but Powell, who carried letters of marque, captured a Spanish 
or Portuguese prize and returned with it to Cowes in 1626. Courteen then fitted 
out a second expedition and in February 1627 the William and John under the 
command of Captain Henry Powell, Captain John Powell’s younger brother, 
landed 80 settlers. During 1627 and 1628 the colony grew rapidly and by the 
end of 1628 it was claimed that Courteen had established 1,850 settlers. The 
Earl of Carlisle obtained a grant from Charles I for all the Caribbean islands 
and landed settlers in 1628. After his death his son leased Barbados in 1647 
for 21 years to Lord Willoughby of Parham who assumed the governorship 
of the island and during the Civil War held it for the Royalists until his capitula- 
tion to the Cromwellian fleet in 1652. A Governor was appointed by the Common- 
wealth in place of Lord Willoughby and at the Restoration the claims of the 
Carlisle Patent were revived. An agreement was reached by which the Patent 
was surrendered to the Crown against compensation in the form of 44 per cent 
duty on exports. This duty was a continual source of complaint but was not 
abolished until 1838 by Act of Imperial Parliament. The importance of the 
agreement, however, is that it marked the end of proprietary rule. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The island has one of the oldest constitutions in the Commonwealth, in which 
conventions play an important part, and its House of Assembly which dates 
from 1639, was the second oldest colonial legislative body. 

Progress towards internal self-government, which Barbados obtained in 
October 1961 was gradual. It was marked by the creation of an Executive 
Committee in 1881, which was the first step towards the ministerial system of 
government, the introduction of the party system in 1946, and a ministerial 
system of government in 1954. Cabinet Government was introduced in 1958. 

As in the past the constitutional changes were effected as far as possible by 
convention rather than by legislative enactment. Thus the power of delegation 
provided by the Interpretation Act was used to enable the Governor-in-Executive 
Committee to delegate his duties and functions under the Executive Committee 
Act to a Cabinet of Ministers, all of whom were members of the Committee. 
By this arrangement the Governor and the official and nominated members 
of the Executive Council would no longer attend meetings of the policy-making 
body, namely the Cabinet, though the official members and the Financial 
Secretary might be invited to the meetings of the Cabinet to advise on parti- 
cular issues. A further change was brought about by the appointment of a 
member of the Legislative Council as a Minister without Portfolio, whose main 
duty was to take charge of Government business in the Council, a responsibility 
formerly discharged by the Chief Secretary. This meant that Government 
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business would be conducted in both Houses of the Legislature by persons owing 
allegiance to the party in power. 

No change was made in the convention which had been accepted in 1954 
when the Ministerial system of Government was introduced by which the 
Governor agreed that he would accept the advice of the Ministers in Executive 
Committee in legislative matters except in grave or exceptional circumstances. 

By the end of 1957 Barbados had virtually achieved internal self-government. 
This status was officially achieved in 1961, when arrangements were brought 
into force which provided that the Governor should, subject to the right of one 
reference back, be bound to accept the advice of the ministers in Executive 
Committee. Thus the proviso as to grave or exceptional circumstances was to be 
removed. In addition the constitution of the Executive Committee was changed 
by the removal of the nominated members of the Executive Council and, as it was 
also proposed to abolish the post of Chief Secretary, there would remain only 
the Governor, the Attorney-General, the Premier and other Ministers. The 
responsibilities of ministers were increased by amending the law to permit 
delegation from the Executive Committee of the power to hear appeals in 
certain circumstances and the power to make subsidiary legislation. 

Arrangements were also made to give the island control over its own public 
service. With this end in view the Judicial and Legal Services Commission, the 
Public Service Commission and a Police Service Commission were given execu- 
tive powers with regard to the appointments and discipline of the Public Services. 
To replace appeal to the Secretary of State in matters of discipline, appeal was 
allowed to the Executive Council, which was restyled the Privy Council. Safe- 
guards for the existing rights of Civil Servants and for compensation for any 
officer whose career was adversely affected by constitutional changes were 
introduced. It was also considered necessary that there should be safeguards to 
avoid political interference with the Service and safeguards to ensure the 
independence of the Judiciary. 

Within the framework of these arrangements the Governor accepted the 
advice of the Ministers on all matters falling within the powers and functions 
of the Executive Committee. Full responsibility for the well-being of the island 
rested with the Cabinet, answerable through the House of Assembly and the 
people of Barbados. The Secretary of State no longer had any control over the 
Barbados Civil Service. Freedom of action of the Judiciary from executive 
interference was preserved, the Attorney-General retained freedom of action in 
those matters which were traditionally the functions of his office, and the office 
of Auditor-General was specially protected. 

The Governor appointed as Premier the person who appeared to him to be 
best able to command a majority in the House of Assembly. 

On the Premier’s advice the Governor also appointed other Ministers who 
became the members of the Executive Committee appointed from the House of 
Assembly, and a Minister without Portfolio who became the member of the 
Executive Committee appointed from the Legislative Council. 

The Barbados (Letters Patent Consolidation) Order 1964 provided for further 
constitutional advance and various measures of local legislation containing 
amendments to the constitutional proposals for Barbados were brought into 
operation. In addition to the replacement of the Legislative Council by a 
Senate, the post of Attorney-General became a ministerial post instead of a 
Civil Service post; the post of Director of Public Prosecutions was established 
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and the post of Solicitor-General was abolished. The Executive Committee was 
also abolished and its powers and functions as well as those of the Governor-in- 
Executive Committee were transferred entirely to the Cabinet. The authority in 
respect of the management of Government finances was also transferred from 
the Governor-in-Executive Committee to the Cabinet and the Minister of 
Finance. 

Barbados had been a member of the Federation of the West Indies, which was 
set up in 1958 but which was dissolved in 1962; and in August 1965 the Barbados 
Government announced its intention to seek separate independence for Barbados. 
At an Independence Conference held in London in June-July 1966, a date was 
set for the independence of the island and on 30th November 1966 Barbados 
became an independent country and a Member of the Commonwealth. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of Barbados, contained in the Barbados Independence 
Order 1966 provides for a Governor-General appointed by Her Majesty the 
Queen and for a bi-cameral Legislature. The Senate consists of 21 Senators 
appointed by the Governor-General, 12 on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
two on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition and seven by the Governor- 
General acting in his own discretion. The House of Assembly consists of 24 
elected members but provision is made for a greater number of members as may 
be prescribed by Parliament. The President and Deputy President of the Senate 
and Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the House of Assembly are elected, res- 
pectively by the Senate and the House of Assembly from within their own 
membership. 

The normal life of Parliament is five years. The Cabinet consists of the Prime 
Minister who must be a Member of Parliament and such other ministers as the 
Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Prime Minister, appoints from 
among the Senators and Members of Parliament. The Member of Parliament, 
who in the judgement of the Governor-General is the Leader in the House of the 
party commanding the support of the largest number of Members of Parliament 
in opposition to the Government, is appointed by him Leader of the Opposition. 

Apart from the entrenched provisions, the Constitution may be amended by 
an Act of Parliament passed by both Houses. The entrenched provisions which 
relate to citizenship, rights and freedom, the establishment of the office of the 
Governor-General, his functions, the composition of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Sessions of Parliament, the Prorogation and Dissolution of Parliament, 
General Elections, the appointment of Senators, the executive Authority of 
Barbados, the Judicature, the Civil Service and Finance, can only be amended 
by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of both Houses. 

There is a Supreme Court of Judicature consisting of a High Court and a 
Court of Appeal, and in certain cases a further appeal lies to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. The Chief Justice is appointed by the 
Governor-General acting on the recommendation of the Prime Minister after 
consultation with the Leader of the Opposition. Puisne Judges are appointed by 
the Governor-General, acting in accordance with the advice of the Judicial and 
Legal Service Commission. 

The Constitution also contains provisions relating to citizenship and the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual. 
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HISTORICAL LIST 
GOvVERNORS-GENERAL 


nl Montague Stowe, GCMG, KCVO, from 30th November 1966 to [Sth May 
Dr the Hon. Arleigh Winston Scott from 15th May 1967 


GOVERNMENT 


The last general election took place on 3rd November 1966 and as a result the 
composition of the political parties in the House of Representatives was: 
Democratic Labour Party 14; Barbados Labour Party 8; Barbados National 
Party 2. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Dr the Hon. Arleigh Winston Scott 


MINISTRY 
Prime Minister, Minister of Finance and Minister of External Affairs: 
The Hon. E. W. Barrow 
Minister of Education and Leader of the House of Assembly: The Hon. J. C. Tudor 
Minister of State and Leader of the Senate: Senator the Hon. H. A. Vaughan, OBE, Qc 
Minister of Home Affairs: Senator the Hon. P. M. Greaves 
Minister of Health and Community Development: The Hon. C. E. Talma 
Minister of Trade, Tourism, Co-operatives and Fisheries: The Hon. G. G. Fergusson 
Minister of Agriculture, Labour and National Insurance: The Hon. A. Dac Edwards 
Minister of Communications and Works: The Hon. N. W. oN 
Minister without Portfolio designated Attorney-General: The Hon. F. G. Smith 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


Ministry of Education: Senator Odessa Gittens 
Ministry of Communications and Works: W. R. ries MP 
Ministry of Agriculture, Labour and National Insurance: J. W. Corbin, MP 
Ministry of Health and Community Development: R. StC Weekes, MP 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sir Grantley Adams, CMG, Barbados Labour Party 


SENATE 


President of the Senate: Senator E. S. Robinson, CBE 
Clerk of the Senate: M. D. Kirton 


HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. J. E. T. Brancker, Qc 
Clerk: H. O. St C. Cumberbatch 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. W. R. Douglas 


Court OF APPEAL 


PUISNE JUDGES 
Mr Justice A. J. H. Hanschell 
Mr Justice D. H. L. Ward 
Mr Justice W. E. Jacobs 
Registrar of the Supreme Court: C. A. Rocheford 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER'S OFFICE MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Permanent Secretary: F. M. Blackman, MBE Financial Secretary: N. D. Osbourne, ose 
nae in charge Barbados Regiment: Col. Accountant-General: M. I. Phillips 


F. C. Walcott, OBE Controller of Customs: W. H. C. Weekes 
Director of Civil Aviation: T. E. D. Went Commissioner of Inland Revenue: W. A. 
Chief Justice: The Hon. W. R. Douglas Gittens 
Chief Personnel Officer: Major H. R. Daniel Government Sar eee G. G. Alleyne 
Director, Planning Unit: S. E. Emtage Auditor-General: G. B. Bradford 


Manager, Development Board: C. B. Chief Establishments Officer: C. A. Ramsey, 
William, oBe MBE 
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MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: F. L. Cozier, oBE 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: G. C. Miller 
Archivist: M. J. Chandler 
Manager, Caribbean Broadcasting Depart- 
ment: A. N. Forde 

President, Education Board: R. T. A. 
Johnson 

Principal, Government Industrial Schools: 
K. G. Simmons 

Information Officer: G. A. Holder 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: A. W. Symmonds 
Crown Solicitor’s Office: C. A. Fields 
Attorney-General: The Hon. F. G. Smith 
Government Meteorologist: G. M. Rudder 
Commissioner of Police: Captain W. A. 
Farmer 

Superintendent of Prisons: Major L. C. 
Banfield, MBE 

Registrar, Supreme Court: C. A. Rocheford 

con ene Country Planning Officer: L. E. 

t ml 

Project Manager, The Urban Development 

Corporation: L. B. Redman 


MINistTRY OF HEALTH AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: C. A. Burton 
Director, The Queen Elizabeth Hospital: Dr 
R. S. Pliscoff 
Medical Superintendent, Mental Hospital: 
A. J. Dacre 
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Superintendent of Lazaretto: C. E. Edwards 

St Michael Health Centre: Dr L. J. Harney 

St Peter Health Centre: Dr J. L. Chatterjee 

Speightstown Health Centre: Dr A. W. 
Mearns 

Local Government Officer: A. F. C. 
Matthews 

Probation Officer: F. H. O'Neal 


MINISTRY OF TRADE, TOURISM, 
CO-OPERATIVES AND FISHERIES 
Permanent Secretary: J. C. King, OBE 
Registrar of Co-operatives: F. Chase 
Manager, Natural Gas Corporation: M. A. 
King 
Manager, Tourist Board: F. M. Odle, MBE 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL INSURANCE 
Permanent Secretary: C. R. E. Edwards 
Manager, The Agriculture Credit Bank: 
A. S. Inniss 
Manager, Barbados Marketing Corporation: 
J. Mayers 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 
WorKS 
Permanent Secretary: C. M. Thompson 
Port Manager: C. E. Neblett 
Director of Highways and Transport: G. D. 
Hayward 
Government Printer: G. E. Amory 
Director of Water Works Department: K. 
Johnson 
Postmaster-General: R. McConney, MBE 
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PART V 


COUNTRIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH FOR WHOSE 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS BRITAIN IS RESPONSIBLE 
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ANTIGUA 


northern group of the Leeward Islands chain in the East Caribbean. 
It is approximately 40 miles north of Guadeloupe. 

The area of Antigua is 108 square miles, the dependency of Barbuda 62 square 
miles, the dependency of Redonda (uninhabited) half a square mile. Barbuda 
lies 25 miles to the north, Redonda 25 miles to the south-west of the main island. 

The western part of the island of Antigua is composed entirely of volcanic 
rocks (highest point Boggy Peak, 1,330 feet). The eastern and northern parts 
are of Jimestone, less than 500 feet above sea level, and a central plain stretches 
diagonally across the island. Barbuda is very flat with a large lagoon on the west 
side. There are no rivers. 

The population at the 1960 census was 54,304. St John’s, the capital, then 
had a population of about 21,600. 

There are 34 Government elementary (primary and post-primary) schools 
and nine private schools, with a total enrolment of 14,024 pupils. The nine 
secondary schools—four grant-aided, three Government and two private— 
have a total enrolment of 3,034 pupils. A Teachers’ Training College accommo- 
dates 30 resident women teachers and 20 resident men teachers. There are about 
240 students studying abroad. Government expenditure on education in 1964 
totalled $870,537 and in 1966 was estimated at $1,114,514. The Public Library 
in St John’s has a book stock of 40,890 volumes. Library services have recently 
been established in the rural areas. 

The expenditure on medical and allied services in 1964 was $1,444,389. 
Expenditure for 1966 is estimated at $1,718,919. In 1964 the hospital (180 beds) 
treated 3,650 cases. Apart from the dispensaries maintained at the residences 
of District Medical Officers, there are three health centres and 16 dispensaries. 

Coolidge Airfield was constructed by the American Army Air Force as a 
military airfield in 1942. The airport has been extensively reconstructed in recent 
years and direct jet services with Britain, Canada and the United States have 
been established. The airport is used mainly by Pan American Airways, British 
West Indian Airways, Leeward Islands Air Transport, Trans-Canada Airlines, 
Air France and B.O.A.C. with services to other West Indian Islands and to 
Britain, Canada, and the United States of America. There are 68 miles of main 
roads and 90 miles of secondary roads. 

The main crops and productsare sugar and cotton. In 1964 the principal exports 
were: sugar $BWI 3,156,000 (18,804 tons); cotton SBWI 207,000 (154,231 Ibs.); 
molasses $BWI 233,000 (794,000 gals.). Total exports and reexports for 
1964 were valued at SBWI 4,662,000 and imports at SBWI 23,054,000. 

The chief imports are food, apparel, cotton piece-goods, timber and non- 
edible oils. 

The main forms of taxation are income tax, trade tariffs and excise duties. 
The rates of individual income tax range from 24 cents to 65 cents per $ of 
chargeable income. Company tax is 40 per cent of chargeable income. 

Provision has been made for double taxation relief with the United Kingdom, 
Canada, New Zealand, Sweden, Denmark, Norway and the U.S.A., and 
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consideration is being given to extending the arrangements to other countries. 
Public Finance figures are as follows :— 
Revenue Expenditure 
SBWI SBWI 
1964... .- 10,440,000 9,663,000 
1965 (Estimated) 9,180,650 9,278,831 
1966 (Estimated) 11,665,923 11,597,154 


In 1964, the largest sources of revenue were customs duties $3,089,342; 
Government commercial undertakings $2,721,333; rates and taxes $1,400,037; 
receipts from Government departments $886,965; excise and other duties 
$526,022. 

The main heads of expenditure were: agriculture $2,372,754; health 
$1,334,095; public works recurrent $1,331,600; education $972,489. 

Provision was made for a grant by Her Majesty’s Government in aid of the 
territory until 1962. Since then no provision has been made for such a grant. 


HISTORY 

The first settlers were a few English who arrived in 1632. In 1663 Charles II 
made a formal grant to Lord Willoughby, who at once proceeded to send out 
large numbers of colonists. For a short time the island was in French occupation, 
but in 1667 it was declared an English possession in terms of the Treaty of Breda 
and has remained British from that date. 


CONSTITUTION 

Following decisions taken at a conference in London in February and March 
1966, subsequently endorsed by a resolution of the Legislative Council, provision 
was made in the West Indies Act 1967 under which Antigua assumed a status of 
association with the United Kingdom on 27th February 1967. The association 
is a free and voluntary one, terminable by either country at any time, Antigua 
is fully self-governing in all its internal affairs. The United Kingdom is respon- 
sible for defence and external affairs. Agreement has been reached on close 
consultation over the discharge of these responsibilities and on the delegation 
of executive authority in a wide field of external relations. The British Govern- 
ment will conduct their affairs with Antigua and the rest of the West Indies 
Associated States through the British Government Representative who has 
been appointed with headquarters in Castries, St Lucia. 

Under the Constitution the Governor is Her Majesty’s Representative. Except 
where otherwise provided the Governor is required to act in accordance with 
the advice of the Cabinet or a Minister acting under the general authority of the 
Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is collectively responsible to Parliament for the government of 
Antigua. The Cabinet consists of the Premier, and other Ministers and the 
Attorney-General whether or not he is a Minister. The Governor appoints as 
Premier the member of the House of Representatives who appears to him best 
able to command a majority in that House. The other Ministers are appointed 
on the advice of the Premier; at least one of them must be a Senator. There is 
provision for the appointment of Parliamentary Secretaries from either House. 

Parliament consists of Her Majesty, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The ten Senators are appointed, seven in accordance with the advice of the 
Premier and three after consultation with the Premier. From among its members 
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who are not Ministers or Parliamentary Secretaries the Senate elects a President. 
The House of Representatives consists of the Speaker, members elected under 
universal adult suffrage in not less than ten single-member constituencies, of 
whom one may be the Speaker, and, so long as the office of Attorney-General 
remains an office in the public service, the Attorney-General. Transitionally 
the House of Representatives will include the Speaker and ten elected members 
of the former Legislative Council, and the Attorney-General; and may include 
two additional members elected from two of the existing constituencies. 

Parliament may make laws for the peace, order and good government of 
Antigua.The Constitution contains safeguards for fundamental rights and free- 
doms. Special provisions relate to a Bill to alter the Constitution or the law 
establishing the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court or the law relating 
to appeals to the Privy Council. 

A Puisne Judge of the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court, (q.v.), 
established by Order in Council, is resident in Antigua. 

The appointment, dismissal and disciplinary control of public officers is, 
with certain exceptions, vested in the Public Service and Police Service Commis- 
sions. Disciplinary cases may be reviewed at the request of the officer concerned 
under regulations to be made by the Governor. 


LAND POLICY 
Land may not be alienated or leased to aliens without the consent of the 
Government. Except in a few cases, alien occupation of land is confined to 
leases for not more than 99 years. There is a small amount of Crown land which, 
when not used for public purposes, may be leased or sold. 
GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Mr Wilfred Ebenezer Jacobs, OBE, QC 
PREMIER 
The Hon. V. C. Bird 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 


C. S. Roberts 
(resident in Castries, St Lucia) 
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BRUNEI 


HE State of Brunei is situated on the north-west coast of Borneo and lies 

between latitudes 4° 2’ and 5° 3’ North and longitudes 114° 4’ and 115° 22’ 

East. It has an area of 2,226 square miles, and has a coast line of approxi- 
mately one hundred miles. The country consists of two separate enclaves, each 
surrounded on the landward side by Sarawak. There is a narrow coastal plain 
intersected by several rivers which descend from the hilly hinterland. 
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The climate is tropical and is characterised by a uniform temperature 
throughout the year, a high humidity and heavy rainfall, varying from 100 
inches a year at the coast to over 200 inches in certain parts of the interior. 
In 1964 the population was 105,876, consisting in the main of Malays (52 per 
cent), other indigenous peoples (15 per cent) and Chinese (28 per cent). The 
principal towns are Brunei Town, the capital (population 17,000), Seria and 
Kuala Belait. Brunei Town and Kuala Belait are the two ports. 

Brunei's income is derived almost entirely from royalties on the sale of crude 
oil from Shell’s Seria oilfields, which produced 3,971,370 tons in 1965. Other 
exports include natural gas, rubber and timber. The favourable trade balance 
in 1964 was M$ 85,201,876. The main crops are rice, rubber and sago. 

Brunei is a Sultanate and the present Ruler, the twenty-eighth of his line, 
succeeded to the throne on 6th June 1950. On 29th September 1959 a new 
constitution was promulgated, providing for a Privy Council, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council. A Mentri Besar (Chief Minister) appointed 
by the Sultan is responsible to him for the exercise of executive authority. 

On 26th August 1964 the Legislative Council approved proposals by the 
Government of Brunei for constitutional advance including the election of 
members of the Legislative Council and the introduction of a Ministerial system. 

The next important constitutional change took place in 1965 after discussions 
between the Sultan and the Commonwealth Secretary in London in 1964. Fresh 
elections were held in March 1965, as a result of which a new legislature was 
formed comprising six ex officio, five nominated and ten elected members. The 
Executive Council was replaced by a Council of Ministers comprising (under the 
Presidency of the Sultan) the High Commissioner, six ex officio members and 
four Assistant Ministers. After further discussions in London in May 1965, the 
appointments of the four Assistant Ministers were announced. Two of these 
were drawn from among the elected members of Legislative Council and two 
from the nominated members of that body. 

Relations with Britain. In 1847 the Sultan entered into a Treaty with Britain 
for the furtherance of commercial relations and for the suppression of piracy. 
By a further Treaty in 1888 Brunei was placed under British protection, and the 
Sultan agreed that the foreign relations of the State should be conducted by 
Her Majesty’s Government. In 1905 a supplementary agreement was entered 
into whereby the Sultan undertook to accept a British officer, to be styled a 
Resident, who should be the agent and representative of the British Government 
under the High Commissioner for the Malay States. The Governor of Sarawak 
was High Commissioner for Brunei from 1948 until 1959. 

On 29th September 1959 a new Agreement was concluded between Her 
Majesty The Queen and His Highness the Sultan replacing the 1905-06 Agree- 
ment, under which the British Government continues to be responsible for 
defence and external affairs of the State. The Agreement provided for the 
appointment of a High Commissioner, styled as ‘Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner in the State of Brunei’, to advise the Sultan on these matters. 


HEAD OF STATE 


Duli Yang Maha Mulia Paduka Seri Baginda Maulana Al-Sultan, Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin 
Sa’adul Khairi Waddin, DK, PSPNB, PSNB, SPMB, KCMG, DMN, DK (Kelantan), pK (Johore), 
DK (Selangor) 
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COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
His Highness the Sultan (President) 
His Excellency the High Commissioner 
Mentri Besar, ex officio 
Deputy Mentri Besar, ex officio (vacant) 
State Secretary, ex officio 
Attorney-General, ex officio 
State Financial Officer, ex officio 
a Religious Adviser, ex officio 
Pehin Bendahari China, Awang Hong Kok Tin, pss, POAS 
Orang Kaya Pekerma Dewa, Awang Lukan bin Uking 
Pengiran Haji Yussof bin Pengiran Mohd. Limbang, Pos 
Pengiran Damit bin Pengiran Sunggoh 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Pehin Dato Perdana Mentri, Dato Seri Utama, Awang Haji Ibrahim bin Mohd Jahfar, 
DK, SPMB, DSNB, POAS, CBE (Speaker) 
Mentri Besar, ex officio 
Deputy Mentri Besar, ex officio 
State Secretary, ex officio 
Attorney-General, ex officio 
State Financial Officer. ex officio 
Religious Adviser, ex officio 


10 Elected 


Members 


5 Nominated Members 


Crvit EstaABLisHMENT 
HIGH COMMISSIONER: F. D. Webber, CMG, MC, TD 


Mentri Besar: Dato Seri Paduka, Awang 
Marsal bin Maun, SPMB, DSNB, POAS 

Deputy Mentri Besar: (vacant) 

Deputy State Secretary: Dato Paduka 
Mohamed Taib bin Awang Besar, DPMB, 
SNB, MBE 

State Financial Officer: Dato Stia John Lee, 
DSNB 

Attorney-General: Dato Stia Idris Talog- 
Davies, OBE, DSNB, PJK, AK 

State Engineer: R. Waddell 

State Education Officer: M. MacInnes 

State Medical Officer: Dato Paduka P. I. 
Franks, DPMB, POAS 

Commissioner of Police: J. R. H. Burns, 
CBE 

State Agriculture Officer: 
Awang Damit, POAS 

Commissioner of Labour: Pengiran Bahar 
bin Pengiran Shahbandar Anak Hashim 

State Religious Officer: Pengiran Muda Dato 
Kamaluddin bin pps Anak Mohamed 
Yassin, DPMB, POAS 

Chief Adat Istiadat Officer: Duli Pengiran 
Pemancha Sahibul Raya, Walmashuara 
Muda, Haji Mohamed Alam ibni DPB 
Pengiran Anak ’Abdul Rahman, sPMB, 
DK, DSNB, POAS, OBE 

Controller of Telecommunications: Pengiran 
Kerma_ Indera, Haji Mohamed bin 
Pengiran Piut, SPMB, DSNB, PANB, POAS, 


MBE 

State Welfare Officer: Salleh bin Haji Masri 

Director of Broadcasting: G. V. de Freitas, 
POAS 

Controller of State Pensions: 
John Lee, DSNB 


Hamidon_ bin 


Dato Stia 


State Surveyor: N. Peat, SNB 

Commissioner of Development: J. L. Firth 

Controller of Customs and Excise: Osman 
Chua Kwang Soon, SMB 

Commissioner of Lands: B. C. Cartland 

Controller of Government Stores and 
Supplies: A. Newn 

State Marine Officer: J. Turner 

Superintendent of Post: Haji Ali Khan bin 
Abdul Khan, smMB 

Superintendent of Prisons: Pengiran Hidup 

in Pengiran Hashim 

Controller of Fire Services: Lam So Man, 
PJK 

Controller of Land Transport: Ghani bin 
Jamil 

State Auditor: G. T. Hambly 

Controller of Civil Aviation: Dato W. I. 
Glass, DPMB, PANB 

State Forest Officer: C. G. Merton, MC 

State Electrical Engineer: J. E. B. White 

Clerk of Council: Pengiran Haji Abdul 
Rahman bin Pengiran Haji Abdul Rahim, 
PNB 

Controller of Immigration: T. P. Forde 

Stipendiary Magistrate: Charlie Foo Chee 
Tung 

Establishment Officer: Dato W. I. Glass, 
DPMB, PANB 

Commanding Officer, Royal Brunei Malay 
Regiment: Lieutenant-Colonel H. F. 
Burrows 

Chief Justice: Sir Michael Patrick Hogan, 
KCMG 


A detailed list of Brunei titles, orders and decorations may} be found in the Commonwealth 
Relations Office Year Book 1966. The following Orders are additional to those shown in 
the Order of Precedence: PSLJ—Paduka Seri Laila Jasa (The Order of Laila Jasa, Ist Class), 
which precedes the SPMB; DSLJ—Dato Seri Laila Jasa (The Order of Laila Jasa, 2nd Class), 
which precedes DPMB; SLJ—Seri Laila Jasa (The Order of Laila Jasa, 3rd Class), which 


precedes SMB. 
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voyage to the New World and owes its name to its having been sighted 

by him on Sunday (dies dominica), 3rd November 1493. It is the largest 
and most northerly of the four islands which form the group known as the 
Windward Islands, the others being Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. 

Dominica lies in the Caribbean Sea between the French Islands of Guadeloupe 
to the north and Martinique to the south. It is situated near the intersection of 
the parallels 15° N. and 61° W. It is 29 miles long and 16 miles wide, with an 
area of 289-8 square miles. The island is roughly rectangular in shape with 
rounded projections at each end. It is very mountainous, picturesque and well- 
watered. A central ridge with lateral spurs runs from Cape Melville in the north 
to terminate in cliffs in the extreme south, where is found the largest concentra- 
tion of high land. Morne Diablotin (4,747 feet) in the north is the highest point. 

During the cool months of the year—December to March—the climate is 
particularly pleasant. The dry season lasts from about February to May; June to 
October are generally the wettest months and the period during which tropical 
storms known as hurricanes occur. The annual temperature ranges from 78° F 
to 90° F in the hottest month—generally July. The rainfall is heavy, especially in 
the mountainous areas, where the average figure is 250 inches as compared with 
70 inches along the coast. There are numerous rivers but none is navigable. 

The last census, taken in April 1960, gave the population as 59,916. The esti- 
mated population on 31st December 1965 was 66,900. The birth and death rates 
for the same year are 42:7 per thousand and 8-9 per thousand respectively. 
Roseau, the capital, has a population of about 10,000. 

The population is composed of people of African descent, people of mixed 
descent, Europeans, Syrians and Caribs, the last three groups in small numbers. 
English, the official language, 1s very widely spoken and almost universally 
understood but a French patois persists as the medium of conversation among 
the masses. Religious adherence is predominantly Roman Catholic but the 
Church of England and the Methodist Church have also been long established. 

There are six Government hospitals including two cottage hospitals, a leper 
sanatorium and a mental hospital with a total of 302 beds. The main hospital, 
the Princess Margaret, in Roseau, includes a new 40-bed wing for the care of 
patients suffering from chest conditions. Regular general medical care clinics 
are held throughout the year by district medical officers at 27 dispensaries, 
cottage hospitals and health centres distributed all over the island. A maternity, 
child hygiene and school health service, with headquarters in Roseau, is operated 
under the direction of the Chief Medical Officer. For the co-ordination of the 
District Health Services and improvement in Public Health Services a Medical 
Officer of Health and a Superintendent of Public Health Nurses have been 
appointed. Powdered skimmed milk donated by UNICEF as well as vitamins 
and other food supplements are distributed at maternity and school clinics. The 
most prevalent diseases on the island are gastro-enteritis, deficiency diseases, 
tuberculosis and helminthiasis. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation, but road and building construction, 
secondary industries, transport and commerce absorb a large number of the 
working population. No statistics of occupations are available. The estimated 
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labour force in 1965 was 24,249, of whom 13,743 were males and 10,506 females. 
Of these all but 549 males and 315 females were employed and the working 
population was estimated at 23,386. There are six registered trade unions. 

The main crops are bananas, limes, coconuts, grape-fruit, oranges, cocoa, 
vanilla, mangoes, avocado pears and various ground provisions for domestic use. 
The main products are raw and sweetened lime juice, lime oil, copra and rum. 
The livestock population consists of about 6,000 head of cattle, 9,000 pigs, 
3,600 sheep and 5,000 goats. 

Forest resources in merchantable timber are considerable. According to a 
Canadian-sponsored survey carried out in 1962 there are over 470 million board 
feet of gommier, the dominant of three merchantable species. Timber production 
is however small and is confined to local use. 

There is a Government-controlled fisheries scheme which in its present form 
provides, as one of its main features, interest loans to fishermen through a 
co-operative to purchase outboard motors and fishing boats. 

The only mineral so far found on the island is pumice, a light-weight concrete 
aggregate of volcanic origin used chiefly for building purposes. It is at present 
mined under licence by a group of American investors. 

The principal manufactures are cigarettes, cigars, handcrafts and canned 
citrus juices, some of each of which are exported. A factory for producing oils 
and fats from copra, the dried kernel of the coconut, was in an advanced stage 
of construction at the end of 1965 and is expected to have an initial output of 
about five tons of refined edible oil. A coir pilot processing plant was established 
by the Government in 1965, with the aid of the Freedom From Hunger Cam- 
paign, to convert the fibre into brushes, brooms, rope and mats. 

There were 19 registered Credit Unions at the end of 1965, with a membership 
of 8,083 and a share capital of $933,584*. There were also four marketing co- 
operatives (lime, grapefruit, oranges and copra) with a membership of well 
over 200. 

Roseau is the principal port but the banana boats of Geest Industries Ltd, the 
marketing company, call regularly at Portsmouth, the second town, to collect 
the bananas of the northern district. 

The Melville Hall Airport is situated in the north-east of the island approxi- 
mately 34 miles from Roseau. Airmail and passenger services are provided by 
the Leeward Islands Air Transport (LIAT) which operates a daily schedule 
between Antigua and Barbados by Avro 748 planes carrying 48 passengers. 

The following steamship services call at Dominica: the West Indies Shipping 
Service, Harrison Line, Saguenay Shipping Ltd, Compagnie Génerale Trans- 
atlantique Ltd, Royal Netherlands Steamship Ltd, Geest Lines, Lamport and 
Holt Line Ltd, Grimaldi Sicca Lines, Booth American Shipping Corporation, 
and the Linea ‘C’ Line. In addition there are about 80 small sailing craft and 
seven West Indian-owned motor vessels, ranging between 23 tons and 130 tons, 
which connect Dominica with the other islands of the Eastern Caribbean. 

At the end of 1965 there were 175 miles of first-class bituminous roads, 125 miles 
of second class, and some 351 miles of unoiled roads and pedestrian tracks. 
There were 2,078 registered motor vehicles in 1965. 

The territory was allocated £2,719,120 ($13,051,776) to March 1959 under the 
Colonial Development & Welfare Acts 1945 and 1959. Under the 1963 and 1966 
Acts, further allocations of £350,000 ($1,680,000) and £300,919 ($1 ,444,411-20) 


* $%4-80=£1. 
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were granted making a total accumulated allocation from Colonial Development 
& Welfare Funds of £3,370,039 ($16,176,287-20). 

The main heads of taxation are income tax and customs and excise duties. In 
the case of individuals income tax ranges from 4 cents for every dollar of the first 
$500 of chargeable personal income to 50 cents for every dollar over $10,000; 
companies are charged at the rate of 37-5 per cent on every dollar of chargeable 
income. Customs duties on goods imported into the territory are generally 
specific in regard to foodstuffs and ad valorem on other commodities. The rate of 
ad valorem duty varies between 5 per cent and 30 per cent preferential, and 8 per 
cent and 40 per cent general. Most ad valorem goods are chargeable at 20 per 
cent and 30 per cent preferential and general respectively. Export duty, at varying 
rates is payable on the principal agricultural products. Excise duty is payable on 
rum, Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco. Other forms of taxation are estate duty and 
stamp duty. There is provision for double income tax relief in respect of 
Britain, Canada, the United States, Sweden, Denmark and Norway. 

Revenue 1965: $8,170,230 (including $387,883 from C. D. & W., $715,740 
grant-in-aid and $39,410 overseas service aid Scheme). 

Expenditure: $8,445,647 (including $1,363,801 from C. D. & W.). 

In 1965 there were 53 elementary schools providing primary and post-primary 
education, with a total enrolment of 17,200 pupils, and four secondary (grammar) 
schools, two for boys and two for girls with a total enrolment of 1,452 pupils. 
One of the boys’ secondary schools (the Dominica Grammar School) to which 
a technical wing is attached, is wholly maintained by the Government. Primary 
education is free. Attendance is compulsory wherever adequate school facilities 
exist. So far 2] areas have been declared compulsory attendance areas. There are 
also 24 subsidised private infant schools for children of pre-school age. Secondary 
education is provided up to University-admission level. The secondary schools 
prepare pupils for the Cambridge G.C.E. examination, on the results of which an 
annual Government Scholarship is awarded. An increasing number of oppor- 
tunities for higher education by way of scholarships, bursaries and training 
courses have been made available in recent years mainly by the United Kingdom, 
Canada and the University of the West Indies. 

There is one central free library in Roseau, with branches at Portsmouth, the 
second town, in the north of the island and Grand Bay in the south. The service 
has been extended to other rural districts by means of a Mobile Library Service. 
There is only one commercial cinema, the Carib, which is in Roseau. 

The Dominica broadcasting station is a branch of the Windward Islands 
Government’s jointly-owned broadcasting station in Grenada. 


HISTORY 


At the time of its discovery by Columbus in 1493 Dominica was peopled by 
Caribs, who were then noted for their warlike propensities. The island was a 
stronghold from which they sallied forth in war canoes to attack their foes in 
other islands. European colonists were later subjected to similar attacks; this 
accounts for the fact that for about two centuries after its discovery, Dominica 
had no European settlement. 

With the decline of Spain as a great power, France and England began to 
contend for this and other islands of the Caribbean. Ownership, marked at first 
by peaceful settlement, later came to be decided by force of arms, and the history 
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of the island up to the nineteenth century was one of naval and military struggle 
for supremacy. 

In 1627 Dominica, with other islands, was granted by Patent to the Earl of 
Carlisle, but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at colonisation. The French, too, 
for the same reason, were unable to secure a foothold, and both powers agreed 
in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) to neutralise the island and leave the 
Caribs in possession. Neither party kept to this clause of the treaty and gradually 
the French established settlements along the coast and the island came to be 
recognised as a de facto colony. In 1759 the English captured it from the French 
and the conquest was acknowledged in the Peace of Paris (1763). In 1775, by 
Royal Proclamation, a House of Representatives was established. 

Undisturbed British occupation was short-lived. In 1778 Dominica was 
invaded by the French under the Marquis de Buille and after an heroic resistance 
by the British garrison it capitulated. It was restored to England by the Treaty 
of Versailles (1783). Further attempts by the French to capture the island were 
made in 1795 and 1805, but they were both unsuccessful and from the latter date 
Dominica remained a British possession. 

In 1871 Dominica and other British islands to the north were formed into the 
federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to which Dominica remained attached 
until 1939. In 1940 the island became a unit of the Windward Islands group. In 
January 1960 the post of Governor of the Windward Islands was abolished and 
the Windwards Group was dissolved as an administrative unit. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark on 
Dominica. A French patois is still spoken and many of the old French place- 
names persist. The English language is, however, also widely spoken and 
understood and the people on the whole may be said to be bilingual. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Dominica (Constitution) Order-in-Council, 1959, provided for an 
Executive Council composed of a Chief Minister, three other ministers, a member 
without portfolio and an ex officio member, and a Legislative Council consisting 
of an ex officio member, two nominated members and eleven elected members. 

Following decisions taken at a conference in London in April and May 1966, 
subsequently endorsed by a resolution of the Legislative Council, provision was 
made in the West Indies Act, 1967, under which Dominica assumed a status of 
association with the United Kingdom on Ist March 1967. The association is a 
free and voluntary one, terminable by either country at any time. Dominica is 
fully self-governing in all its internal affairs. The United Kingdom is responsible 
for defence and external affairs. Agreement has been reached on close con- 
sultation over the discharge of these responsibilities and on the delegation of 
executive authority in a wide field of external relations. The British Govern- 
ment will conduct their affairs with Dominica and the rest of the West Indies 
Associated States through the British Government Representative who has 
been appointed with headquarters in Castries, St Lucia. 

Under the Constitution the Governor is Her Majesty’s Representative. 
Except where otherwise provided the Governor is required to act in accordance 
with the advice of the Cabinet or a Minister acting under the general authority 
of the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is collectively responsible to Parliament for the government 
of Dominica. The Cabinet consists of the Premier, the other Ministers and at 
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any time when his office is a public office, the Attorney-General ex-officio. The 
Governor appoints as Premier a member of the House of Assembly who appears 
to him likely to command a majority in that House. Other Ministers not ex- 
ceeding five, are appointed on the advice of the Premier. There is provision for 
the appointment of Parliamentary Secretaries not exceeding three. 

Parliament consists of Her Majesty and a House of Assembly. The House of 
Assembly consists of a Speaker, members, for the present eleven, elected by 
universal adult suffrage in single member constituencies (one of whom may be 
the Speaker), three nominated members and, at any time when his office is a 
public office, the Attorney-General ex-officio. Transitionally, the Speaker and 
other members of the Legislative Council became the Speaker and members of 
the first House of Assembly. 

Parliament may make laws for the peace, order and good government of 
Dominica. The Constitution contains safeguards for fundamental rights and 
freedoms. Special provisions relate to a Bill to alter the Constitution or the law 
establishing the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court or the law relating 
to appeals to the Privy Council. 

A Puisne Judge of the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court (q.v.), 
established by Order in Council, is resident in Dominica. 

The appointment, dismissal and disciplinary control of public officers is, 
with certain exceptions, vested in the Public Service and Police Service Com- 
missions, the members of which are appointed by the Governor in accordance 
with the advice of the Premier, one from amongst persons selected by the ap- 
propriate representative body. There is provision for appeal in disciplinary 
cases to a Public Service Board of Appeal. 


LAND POLICY 

The freehold system remains the predominant form of land tenure. Alienated 
Crown Lands have been sold to residents without any preconditions since 1962. 
Aliens must first obtain a licence from the Government, to which certain con- 
ditions are attached, before being able to purchase lands in the territory. The 
leasehold system still exists on estate lands and the relations between landlords 
and tenants are governed by the Agricultural Small Tenancy Ordinance, 1953 
(Cap. 74). The Crown occupies approximately 50 per cent of the total land area. 

GOVERNOR 


His Excellency Mr Geoffrey Colin Guy, CMG, CVO, OBE 


PREMIER 
The Hon. E. O. Le Blanc 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 


. 5S. Roberts 
(Resident in Castries, St. Lucia) 
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RENADA, the most southerly of the Windward Islands in the East 
Caribbean, lies approximately 90 miles north of Trinidad and 68 miles 
south south-west of St Vincent. The island is about 21 miles in length 

and 12 miles in breadth at its extremes and has an area of 120 square miles. 
Between it and St Vincent lie the islets known as the Grenadines, some of which 
are included in the territory of St Vincent and some in that of Grenada. The 
largest of the latter is Carriacou, 13 square miles in area. 

Grenada is mountainous and very picturesque, its ridges of hills covered with 
thick forest and brushwood. The mountains are chiefly volcanic, running off 
in spurs from a central backbone range which extends along the entire length 
of the island. The highest peak is Mount St Catherine, 2,756 feet. The terrain 
slopes gradually to the east and south-east coasts. 

The island contains a number of mineral and other springs and is well watered 
by quick-flowing streams. A small lake, the Grand Etang, lies at a height of 
1,740 feet above sea level in an old crater near the summit of a mountain and is 
one of the most remarkable features of the island. 

The climate is good with a dry season which extends from January to May 
and a wet season which occupies the rest of the year. During the dry season 
when the trade winds prevail the climate is especially agreeable, the temperature 
falling as low as 65° F at night. During the wet season, when the temperature 
rises to as high as 90° F on the low lands, there is little variation between night 
and day. Although this season is oppressive, it is not unhealthy. The rainfall 
varies considerably, the average for the coastal districts being about 60 inches 
and in the mountainous interior as much as 150 to 200 inches. The average 
for Carriacou is about 50 inches. 

The estimated population in 1963 was 91,967 with a birth rate of 3,445. The 
number of deaths in 1963 was 827 of which 187 were infants under one year. 
The majority of the population are of African and mixed descent. There is a 
small European population, a number of Indians and a small community of 
the descendants of early European settlers. The people are predominantly 
Roman Catholic, although there is a substantial Anglican minority. English 
is universally spoken, but a French patois survives in some of the villages among 
the older peasants. St George’s, the principal town, lies in the south-west of the 
island and has a fine natural harbour. By the census of 1960 the town had a 
population of 7,303. The other towns are Gouyave, Victoria, Grenville, Sauteurs 
and Hillsborough in Carriacou. 

Located at St George’s and operated by the health services are the Colony 
Hospital of 240 beds, mental and isolation hospitals, a sanatorium and homes 
for handicapped children, the chronically sick and the aged. At St Andrew’s 
the recently constructed Princess Alice Hospital provides 240 beds as does the 
Princess Royal Hospital at Carriacou. There are three main health centres 
at St George’s, Gouyave and St David’s. Maternity and child welfare work is 
carried out at the 28 district Medical Visiting Stations, each of which is in the 
charge of a nurse-midwife and is visited weekly by one of the territory’s eleven 
medical officers, who hold clinics. 

The Insect Control Programme, launched in 1953, has completely eradicated 
malaria in the island. In 1956 aedes aegypti (the yellow fever mosquito) was 
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eradicated in the island, but in Carriacou it developed a resistance to DDT. 
As a result the World Health Organisation were asked to carry out a survey, 
and a new plan for the eradication of these insects was implemented in 1964. 
The WHO-UNICEF programme for the improvement of sanitation is making 
good progress. 

Although school attendance is not compulsory, a total of 28,315 pupils was 
receiving primary education at 11 Government and 45 denominational schools 
on 31st December 1965. The territory has one Government, seven aided and two 
private secondary schools which had a total roll of 2,592 pupils at the end of 1965. 
All secondary schools teach up to school certificate and G.C.E. standard. An 
Industrial Training Centre has been established as an integral part of the 
Grenada Boys’ Secondary School and the island also has four housecraft centres 
and four handicraft centres. There is a free public library in St George’s and 
branch libraries in four of the six parishes. 

Among other awards, the Government grants two biennial islands scholar- 
ships, one tenable at a university in the Commonwealth and one tenable at the 
University of the West Indies Faculty of Agriculture. Government expenditure 
on Education was estimated at $WI 1,558,166 in 1964. A Teachers’ Training 
College was recently opened. 

The well-sheltered natural harbour of St George’s is the territory’s chief 
port. The inner harbour possesses an 800 feet long pier with a minimum depth 
of 30 feet alongside. The eastern side of the pier can accommodate two ocean- 
going vessels with a Jength of 400-500 feet, whilst the western side provides 
berths for small craft. The portion of the harbour known as the Lagoon affords 
ideal facilities for repairs and careenage. Several international shipping lines 
provide regular cargo services from British, European, Canadian and U.S. 
ports. The ships of Geest Industries carry a limited number of passengers to 
Britain, but passengers for Canada and the U.S.A. have to travel via Trinidad 
or Barbados. 

Passenger and cargo services between the territory and neighbouring islands 
are provided by ships of the West Indies Shipping Company, together with 
numerous small motor vessels and auxiliary powered schooners. 

Pearls Airport is located at the north-eastern corner of the island and can 
accommodate Viscount aircraft. British West Indian Airways Ltd. operate 
daily schedules from Pearls to other parts of the Garibbean. The schedules 
vary with the seasons and are adjusted to ensure regular connections with major 
world airlines at Trinidad and Barbados. A small airstrip is planned for early 
construction in Carriacou. 

The island has a good network of approximately 566 miles of roads, which 
are divided into four classes according to the standard of construction. Grenada 
is crossed by two first-class roads and a further first-class road runs completely 
round the island. About 356 miles have an oiled surface and in recent years a 
programme of widening surfaces and improving corners has been carried out. 
There are no railways in the territory. Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. 
operate on behalf of the Government an automatic telephone network covering 
the whole island and in addition provide cable and radio-telephone facilities 
with most parts of the world. 

The Windward Islands Broadcasting Service has its headquarters at St 
George’s and has made considerable advances in the scope of its programmes and 
technical efficiency since its inauguration in 1955. The capital outlay and initial 
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running costs were provided from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds, 
but since 1959 the service has been maintained by the four Windward Islands 
Governments. There is a medium wave relay station on each island of the 
Windwards group for local programmes, whilst short wave transmissions 
reach a wide audience in the eastern Caribbean. 

All towns on the island and many villages are served by a piped water supply. 
The island’s electricity is generated and distributed by Grenada Electricity 
Services Ltd., a company formed in 1961 between the Government and the 
Commonwealth Development Corporation. 

In 1960 the labour force numbered 25,170 with over 9,300 employed in agri- 
culture, forestry and hunting. The total acreage of Grenada is 76,548 and the 
major crops are cocoa, nutmegs, mace, limes and bananas. A wide variety of 
fine quality tropical fruits is available and efforts are being made to increase 
production of pigeon peas, yams, pumpkins and green and yellow vegetables 
for local consumption. The total acreage of Carriacou is 8,467, and lime oil 
and cotton are the main exports, although production of the latter has shown a 
marked decrease in recent years. Although livestock production is an important 
part of the territory’s economy, local requirements of meat and milk are not 
met and animal rearing remains largely a peasant undertaking, with few large 
operators. The Livestock Division of the Department of Agriculture operate 
an artificial insemination service for cattle. The livestock population is estimated 
at: cattle 6,100; horses 1,500; sheep and goats 7,000. The poultry population 
numbers 90,000 and meets much of the local demand. 

There are approximately 1,700 fishermen and fishing is practised on all 
coasts. Although a variety of boats is used the traditional methods predominate 
and are by seine, trolling, banking and drifting with hand lines. In 1964 the esti- 
mated catch was 2,500,000 pounds. 

The territory has few manufacturing industries and they employ only 2,600 
people out of the total labour force. The Grenada Sugar Factory Ltd., produces 
unrefined sugar for local consumption, but supplies are inadequate to meet the 
island’s requirements. In addition, this factory, together with a number of 
estates, supplies the local demand for uncured rum. There is a copra mill which 
produces soap and edible fats, a modern cigarette factory, a lime oil factory, a 
brewery and in Carriacou a government-owned cotton ginnery. There are 
seventeen registered trade unions and numerous marketing co-operatives. 

The Government owns approximately 75 per cent of Grenada’s estimated 
10,000 acres of rain forest. The government reserves are located in the water 
catchment area in the central highlands and exploitation is confined to not 
more than 50 acres annually, Since 1957, approximately 400 acres of Govern- 
ment forest land have been reafforested with blue mahoe, teak and Honduras 
mahogany. 


Principal domestic exports by quantity and value for 1965 are as follows :— 


Aggregate 

Commodity Unit United Canada U.S.A. total to all 
Kingdom countries 

Bananas Lbs. 46,253,612 46,268,012 
Stems 1,590,590 — — 1,590,940 


Value $WI 2,273,797 — — 2,275,648 
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Aggregate 

Commodity Unit United Canada U.S.A. total to all 
Kingdom countries 

Cocoa beans Cwt. 29,046 804 2,612 56,548 
Value $WI 1,023,409 34,437 81,227 2,349,729 

Mace Lbs. 247,620 32,600 98,560 459,370 
Value $WI 619,242 84,097 252,615 1,142,530 

Nutmegs Lbs. 332,950 103,600 1,329,800 3,277,004 
Value 414,438 177,695 1,967,340 4,599,302 


Forms of direct taxation include income tax, estate duties and property tax. 
Income tax is based on a graduated scale, varying from 5 cents to 65 cents in 
the $ for individuals (on chargeable income for the year immediately preceding 
the year of assessment). Companies pay at the rate of 40 per cent. There is a 
land tax of 25 cents per acre and house tax is levied on a sliding scale varying 
from $1-20 per house of rental value between $24-00 and $28-80 per annum, 
and at 8% in the case of houses with rental value over $144-00 per annum. 
Other forms of taxation include import, export and excise duties and motor 
vehicles tax. 

In 1965 the territory’s provisional revenue and expenditure figures were 
SWI 10,274,220 and SWI 10,133,504 respectively. 

The Grenada Five Year Development Plan for 1967-71 envisages an 
expenditure of $WI 45-6 million, of which almost a third will be allocated to 
agriculture. In 1965 the estimated income from tourists was $WI 3,373,152 
and efforts are being made to attract external investment for the development 
of the tourist industry. 


HISTORY 

Discovered by Columbus on 15th August 1498 the island now known as 
Grenada was given the name of Conception. In 1609 a company of London 
merchants attempted to form a settlement, but were so harassed by the Caribs 
that they were compelled to abandon the attempt. In 1650 Du Parquet, Governor 
of Martinique, purchased the island from a French company and established a 
settlement at St George’s. Finding the venture did not pay, Du Parquet sold 
the island in 1657 to the Comte de Cerrillac and in 1674 it was annexed to France, 
the proprietors receiving compensation for their claims. 

Conquered by the British under Commodore Swanton in 1762, the island 
surrendered and was formally ceded to the British Crown by the Treaty of Paris 
on 10th February 1763. Sixteen years later it was retaken by the French under 
the Comte D’Estaing, only to be restored to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783. In 1795-6 it was the scene of a rebellion against the British 
rule, the Lieutenant-Governor and 47 other British subjects being massacred 
by the rebels, In June 1796, Sir Ralph Abercrombie suppressed the uprising 
and the ringleaders were executed. 

Grenada joined the Federation of the West Indies as an independent member 
On its formation on 3rd January 1958, and remained a member until its dissolu- 
tion following an Order in Council dated 23rd May 1962. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Until 1959 Grenada was grouped for purposes of administration with the 
islands of St Lucia, St Vincent and Dominica under the Governor of the 
Windward Islands. Constitutional developments which came into force on 
Ist January 1960, provided for the exercise of government through an Adminis- 
trator, an Executive Council and a Legislative Council. 

The Executive Council was presided over by the Administrator and consisted 
of a Chief Minister, three other Ministers, one other Member, and one ex- 
officio Member, namely, the Principal Law Officer. The Legislative Council 
consisted of one ex-officio Member, namely, the Principal Law Officer, two 
Nominated Members and ten Elected Members. 


CONSTITUTION 

Following decisions taken at a Conference in London in April and May 
1966, subsequently endorsed by a Resolution of the Legislative Council, pro- 
vision was made in the West Indies Act, 1967, under which Grenada assumed a 
status of association with the United Kingdom on 3rd March 1967. The associa- 
tion is a free and voluntary one, terminable by either country at any time. 
Grenada is fully self-governing in all its internal affairs. The United Kingdom 
is responsible for defence and external affairs. Agreement has been reached on 
close consultation over the discharge of these responsibilities and on the delega- 
tion of executive authority in a wide field of external relations. The British 
Government will conduct their affairs with Grenada and the rest of the West 
Indies Associated States through the British Government Representative who 
has been appointed with headquarters in Castries, St Lucia. 

Under the Constitution the Governor is Her Majesty’s Representative. 
Except where otherwise provided the Governor is required to act in accordance 
with the advice of the Cabinet or a Minister acting under the general authority 
of the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is collectively responsible to the Legislature for the government 
of Grenada. The Cabinet consists of the Premier, the other Ministers and, at 
any time when his office is a public office, the Attorney-General. The Governor 
appoints as Premier a member of the House of Representatives who appears 
to him likely to command a majority in that House. The other Ministers are 
appointed on the advice of the Premier from among the Senators and members 
of the House of Representatives. There is provision for the appointment of 
Parliamentary Secretaries from either House. 

The Legislature consists of Her Majesty, a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives. The nine Senators are appointed by the Governor, five on the advice 
of the Premier, two on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition and two on 
the advice of the Premier after he has consulted interests which he considers 
Senators should be selected to represent. The Senate elects a President from 
among those of of its members who are not Ministers or Parliamentary Secre- 
taries. The House of Representatives consists of the Speaker and members (at 
present ten) elected in single member constituencies under universal adult 
suffrage, one of whom may be the Speaker. Transitionally the two nominated 
members of the Legislative Council became Senators and the Speaker and 
elected members became members of the House of Representatives. 

Parliament may make laws for the peace, order and good government of 
Grenada. The Constitution contains safeguards for fundamental rights and 
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freedoms. Special provisions relate to a Bill to alter the Constitution or the law 
establishing the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court or the law relating 
to appeals to the Privy Council. 

The headquarters of the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court (¢.¥.), 
established by Order in Council, is in Grenada. 

The appointment, dismissal and disciplinary control of public officers is, 
with certain exceptions, vested in the Public Service Commission, the Chairman 
and the four members of which are appointed by the Governor on the advice 
of the Premier—in the case of two members after the Premier has consulted 
the appropriate representative body. There is provision for appeals to a Public 
Service Board of Appeal appointed by the Governor with the advice of the 
Premier. 


LAND POLICY 

All persons who are not British Commonwealth citizens wishing to own 
land or take shares in locally registered companies are required by law to 
obtain a licence. Before such licence is granted, however, each applicant must 
satisfy the Government as to his or her background, financial standing and 
general suitability. The Government imposes certain restrictions to protect the 
agricultural potential of the territory and to achieve balanced development. 

The Government Land Settlement Policy is aimed at providing peasants 
with agricultural land ranging from two to five acres. Twenty settlements in 
Grenada and Carriacou have been established, the majority of which are free- 
hold. Thirteen Housing Settlements have also been established to provide 
quarter acre lots for peasants evicted from estate lands. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Mr I. G. Turbott, CMG, Cvo 


PREMIER 
The Hon. Herbert Augustus Blaize 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 


C. S. Roberts 
(resident in Castries, St Lucia) 


ST CHRISTOPHER, NEVIS AND ANGUILLA 


in the northern part of the Leeward group of the Lesser Antilles in the 
Eastern Caribbean. They were united by Federal Act in 1882 and became 
an independent state in association with Britain on 27th February 1967. 

St Kitts and Nevis are separated by a channel some two miles in width. 
Anguilla is approximately 65 miles N.N.W. of St Kitts and nine miles from its 
nearest neighbour St Maarten (St Martin)*. 

St Kitts (17° 20’ N., 62° 48’ W.) is roughly oval in shape, with a narrow 
neck of land extending like a handle from the south-eastern end. The total 


ba ane southern part of this island belongs to the Netherlands Antilles, the northern part 
to France 


T* three islands of St Christopher (St Kitts), Nevis and Anguilla, lie 
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length of the island is 23 miles and its area is 68 square miles. The central part 
of the main body consists of a rugged mountain range, whose highest point is 
Mount Misery (3,792 feet). A branch of the range encloses a spacious and fertile 
valley, on the seaboard of which lies the capital, Basseterre, with a population 
of about 16,000. This valley and the circle of land formed by the skirts and lower 
slopes of the mountains constitutes most of the arable and cultivated portion 
of the island. The higher slopes are covered with short grass, affording excellent 
pasturage, and the summits of the range are crowned with dense forest. St Kitts 
is of volcanic formation and most of the beaches are of black volcanic sand but 
the best, fringing the peninsula (known as the Salt Ponds) which reaches out 
towards Nevis, are golden. 

Nevis (17° 10’ N., 62° 35’ W.) has an area of 50 square miles. Like St Kitts, 
it was discovered by Columbus in 1493. It was first colonised by English settlers 
from St Kitts in 1628. The island’s dominant central peak, its tip usually en- 
circled by clouds, rises gradually in an almost perfect cone to 3,232 feet, giving 
Nevis a spectacularly beautiful appearance from the sea. There are long stretches 
of golden sandy beaches. Most of the inhabitants are peasant farmers. As on 
St Kitts, the main crops are sugar cane, Sea Island cotton, vegetables and coco- 
nuts, but whereas the soil of St. Kitts (except in the mountains) is light and porous 
that of Nevis is stiff clay studded with volcanic boulders. The only township, 
Charlestown, has a population of about 1,600. 

Anguilla (18° 12’ N., 63° 05’ W.) is a flat, coralline island, rather less than 
16 miles in length and about three and a half miles across at its widest point. 
Its area is about 35 square miles and its highest point is only 213 feet above 
sea level. The island is covered with low scrub and fringed with some of the 
finest white coral-sand beaches in the Caribbean. Apart from sheep and goats, 
its chief product is salt. Sea Island cotton and other crops are grown in bottoms 
of rich soil scattered across the island. Wells said to have been dug by the Caribs 
are still in use. The sea off Anguilla is remarkably clear and fish can be seen 
entering the bays. At many points the reef is close inshore, affording perfect 
conditions for diving and snorkling. 

The climate of St Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla is pleasant and healthy. The 
islands lie in the path of the north-east trade winds and there is a steady cooling 
breeze throughout the year. The highest temperature recorded in this century 
is 92° F and the lowest 62° F. Humidity is low and there is no rainy season. 
Average annual rainfall on St Kitts is about 55 inches. Tropical diseases are 
virtually non-existent. 

The last census held in the territory was in 1960. The total population was 
then found to be 56,591 (St Kitts 38,273; Nevis 12,750; Anguilla 5,568). The 
majority of the population are of African or mixed descent. The most recent 
estimate of the population is about 59,000. 

In 1964 there were 4,000 men and 2,500 women employed on sugar estates in 
the territory and 845 men and 15 women in sugar factories. Government Depart- 
ments employed 1,300 men and 140 women and there were 229 waterfront 
workers. 

Government revenue in 1964 was $WI 5,591,574 and expenditure was 
SWI 5,614,674. 

There are 33 Government Primary and three Senior Schools in the territory 
with an enrolment of 15,732 pupils and employing 414 teachers. Primary educa- 
iton is compulsory for all children between the ages of 6 and 14. Pupils may 
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remain at school until the age of 16 at Senior Schools or in the senior depart- 
ments of all-age Primary Schools. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the arable land in St Kitts is divided into 35 
large sugar estates which employ most of the agricultural labour on the island. 
As employment on the estates is seasonal and there are few alternative jobs, 
there is considerable under-employment from August to January. Smal) farming 
in St Kitts serves as a supplement to employment on the estates. Agriculture 
in Nevis is almost exclusively on a peasant small-holding basis and more than 
half the small farms in the territory are on this island. There are, however, five 
large coconut estates and some privately-owned livestock farms. The main crops 
are cotton, sugar cane and vegetables, with sugar cane very much on the decline. 
Farming in Anguilla follows a similar pattern to that of Nevis, though livestock 
Taising is more prevalent and fishing plays a major part in the economy. 

Sugar, mainly from St Kitts, represents about 80 per cent of exports from the 
territory. In 1963 the St Kitts factory produced 39,566 tons of sugar and in 
1964 the yield was 43,629 tons from 377,495 tons of cane. 

The total area under sugar cane in St Kitts in 1964 was 13,047 acres, of which 
12,618 acres were harvested. The average yield of cane per acre was 30-11 tons. 
In the same year Nevis had 300 acres under cane, of which 144 acres were 
harvested and produced 2,001 tons of cane (13-90 tons per acre). The Nevis 
crop was purchased by the Government for shipment to the factory at St Kitts 
and is included in the factory figures given above. The increasing cost of trans- 
porting cane from Nevis to St Kitts has resulted in a decline in sugar cane 
growing on the former island. The yield of sugar per acre from cane grown on 
small holdings is much less than that from cane grown on the estate (1964: 
estate-grown cane, 3-38 tons per acre; peasant-grown cane, 1-57 tons per acre). 

In 1964 Nevis had 978 acres under cotton and St Kitts 225 acres. Total 
production of clean lint was: Nevis 54,168 lbs (55 lbs per acre), St Kitts 38,333 Ibs 
(170 lbs per acre). Very little cotton is grown in Anguilla (six acres in 1964). 
There are two cotton ginneries in the territory, one in Nevis and one in St Kitts. 

Airports in the territory are: Golden Rock, St Kitts, runway length 5,200 feet, 
about 1:5 miles from Basseterre; Newcastle airfield, Nevis, runway length 
2,700 feet, 7-5 miles from Charlestown; the Wall Blake airfield, Anguilla, 
runway length 2,800 feet. 

There is a narrow-gauge light railway in St Kitts, owned and operated by the 
St Kitts (Basseterre) Sugar Factory Ltd. It is 36 miles long and is used to trans- 
port cane from the fields to the factory and sugar from the factory to the wharf. 

St Kitts has approximately 60 miles of roads, Nevis 63 miles and Anguilla 
35 miles. 


HISTORY 

St Christopher, discovered by Columbus on his second voyage in 1493, was 
the first island in the West Indies to be colonised by the English, when Sir 
Thomas Warner took settlers there in 1623. In 1624 the French, under 
d’Esnambuc, also colonised part of the island. 

After a severe battle with the Europeans in about 1626, the Caribs, the native 
people of the island, were driven out in 1629. 

Intermittent warfare between the French and British settlers during the seven- 
teenth century ravaged the economy of the island. It was, however, ceded to 
Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713.The last fighting on the island took place 
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in 1782 when the French captured Brimstone Hill after a memorable siege and 
once more took possession of St Christopher. The island was finally restored 
to Britain by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 

Nevis, also sighted by Columbus on his second voyage, was settled by the 
English in 1628 and soon became one of the most prosperous of the Antilles. 
Although it suffered from French and Spanish attacks in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it maintained a sound economic position until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

Anguilla, too was probably first sighted by Columbus. The island remained 
continuously British after its colonisation in 1650 but was subject in its early 
days to severe depredations by pirates. 


CONSTITUTION 

Following decisions taken at a conference in London in May 1966, subse- 
quently endorsed by a resolution of the Legislative Council, provision was made 
in the West Indies Act 1967, under which St Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla assumed 
a status of association with the United Kingdom on 27th February 1967. The 
association is a free and vojuntary one, terminable by either country at any 
time. The State is fully self-governing in all its internal affairs. The United 
Kingdom is responsible for defence and external affairs. Agreement has been 
reached on close consultation over the discharge of these responsibilities and on 
the delegation of executive authority in a wide field of external relations. The 
British Government will conduct their affairs with the State and the rest of the 
West Indies Associated States through the British Government Representative 
who has been appointed with headquarters in Castries, St Lucia. 

Under the Constitution the Governor is Her Majesty’s Representative. 
Except where otherwise provided the Governor is required to act in accordance 
with the advice of the Cabinet or a Minister acting under the general authority 
of the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is collectively responsible to the Legislature for the government 
of St. Kitts. The Cabinet consists of the Premier, the other Ministers and at 
any time when his office is a public office, the Attorney-General ex-officio. The 
Governor appoints as Premier a member of the House of Assembly who appears 
to him likely to command a majority in that House. The other Ministers are 
appointed from among the members of the House on the advice of the Premier. 
There is provision for the appointment of Parliamentary Secretaries. 

The Legislature consists of Her Majesty and a House of Assembly. The 
House of Assembly consists of a Speaker; members (for the present, ten) 
elected in single member constituencies under universal adult suffrage, one of 
whom may be the Speaker; and three nominated members or, if a nominated 
member is Attorney-General, four. Transitionally the first House of Assembly 
includes the Speaker and elected members of the former Legislative Council. 

The Legislature may make laws for the peace, order and good government of 
the State. The Constitution contains safeguards for fundamental rights and free- 
doms. Special provisions relate to a Bill to alter the Constitution or the law 
establishing the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court or the law 
relating to appeals to the Privy Council. 

A Puisne Judge of the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court (q.v.) 
is resident in St Kitts. 

The appointment, dismissal and disciplinary control of public officers is, 
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with certain exceptions, vested in the Public Service and Police Service Com- 
missions. There is provision for appeals to the Public Service Board of Appeal. 


LAND POLICY 
Aliens cannot own land except under licence from the Government. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Mr Fred Albert Phillips, cvo 


PREMIER 
The Hon. R. L. Bradshaw 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 


C. S. Roberts 
(resident in Castries, St Lucia) 


ST LUCIA 


T LUCIA, in the Windward Island group, lies between the French island 
S of Martinique to the north and St Vincent to the south and is about 238 
square miles in area. 

The island is mountainous, with magnificent scenery. The highest peak is 
Mt Gimie (3,145 feet); the most spectacular are the Gros Piton (2,619 feet) 
and the Petit Piton (2,461 feet) which are old volcanic forest-clad cones rising 
sheer out of the sea near the town of Soufriére on the leeward coast. A few 
miles away in an ancient crater are hot, sulphurous springs. The mountains 
are intersected by numerous short rivers. In places, these rivers debouch into 
broad, fertile and well cultivated valleys. 

There is a dry season roughly from January to April, and a rainy season 
from May to August, with an Indian summer in September—October. Towards 
the end of the year it is usually wet. The island lies in latitudes where the north- 
east trade winds are an almost constant influence.The mean annual temperature 
is about 80° F. Rainfall varies (according to altitude) in different parts of the 
island from 60 inches to 138 inches. 

The population at the beginning of 1965 was estimated at 100,000, and at the 
1960 census the population of Castries, the capital, was 4,353. 

There are three secondary schools with about 1,000 pupils and fifty-two 
primary and infant schools. The number of children in these schools is about 
23,000. Adult education is provided by the Extra Mural Department of the 
U.W.I. and by organised voluntary groups. Community education centres 
provide facilities whereby the people of the area can meet to discuss matters of 
common interest and to take part in recreational activities. The estimated 
(revised) total expenditure for education in 1964 was $1,060,000. 

Curative services are provided by seven district medical officers and three 
specialists based at Victoria Hospital, Castries, where there are also two resident 
medical officers. Available beds are 225 general (including obstetrics), 50 
tuberculosis, 140 mental and 120 geriatric. 

There are two airfields—Vigie Airport and Beane Field Airport—owned and 
operated by the Government of St Lucia for scheduled and charter services. Air 
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services with other territories are maintained by British West Indian Airways 
and Leeward Islands Air Transport, and by Pan-American Airways. B.W.ILA. 
is owned by the Trinidad Government and L.I.A.T. is a subsidiary of B.W.I1.A. 

There are about 420 miles of roads. 

The island is served by the following shipping lines: Harrison Lines—cargo 
vessels ; Geest Industries—cargo and passenger vessels ; French Lines—passenger 
vessels. During 1964, 1,609 vessels called at St Lucia. Gross tonnage handled 
was 1,609,156. 

Radio Caribbean International St Lucia, a commercial radio station with a 
power output of 20,000 watts, broadcasts daily in French and English, and there 
is a sub-station of the Windward Islands Broadcasting Service. 

The main crops are bananas, coconuts, cocoa, fruit, nutmegs, mace, ground 
provision and citrus. There is a fair amount of fishing, but the supply of fish 
does not meet the demand. 

The principal manufactures are rum, citrus products, coconut products 
(copra and edible oil, soap), cigarettes and mineral waters. 


Principal Exports by Value 


1963 1964 
Sugar... - .. $000 101 Nil 
Copra be ..- $000 552 789 
Coconuts... -. $000 9 6 
Coconut oil (Refined 
and unrefined) .. $000 613 474 
Cocoa Le .. $000 284 104 
Bananas se .. $000 6,141 8,188 
Mace .. a .- $000 2 3 
Nutmeg bis .. $000 6 11 
Fresh fruit .. .- $000 38 22 


In 1964, 33 per cent of total imports came from the United Kingdom, 36 per 
cent from other Commonwealth countries and 31 per cent from foreign countries. 

In 1964, 83.5 per cent of the island’s exports were to Great Britain. 

The main form of direct taxation is income tax, the rates of which vary from 
12c. in every $4-80 of the first $480-00, to $3-12 in every $4-80 above $24,000. 
Companies pay $1:92 in every $4-80 on their chargeable income. 

Revenue for 1965 (estimated) was $9,690,096, mainly derived from customs 
and excise duties. 


HISTORY 

Neither the date of discovery nor the discoverer of St Lucia is known, for 
according to the evidence of Columbus’s voyages, he appears to have missed 
the island. As early as 1605, 67 Englishmen en route to Guiana, touched at 
St Lucia and made an unsuccessful effort to settle. The island at the time was 
peopled by Caribs and continued in their possession till 1635, when it was 
granted by the King of France to MM. de L’Olive and Duplessis. In 1638 the 
first recorded settlement was made by English from Bermuda and St Kitts but 
the colonists were murdered by the Caribs about three years later. 

In 1642 the King of France, still claiming a right of sovereignty over the island, 
ceded it to the French West India Company, who in 1650 sold it to MM. Honel 
and Du Parquet. After repeated attempts by the Caribs to expel the French, 
the latter concluded a treaty of peace with them in 1660. 
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In 1664 Thomas Warner, son of the Governor of St Kitts, made a descent 
on St Lucia. The English continu:d in possession till the Peace of Breda in 1667, 
when the island was restored to the French. In 1674 it was re-annexed to the 
Crown of France, and made a dependency of Martinique. 

After the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the rival pretensions of England and 
France to the possession of St Lucia resulted in open hostility. In 1718 the 
Regent, d’Orleans, made a grant of the island to Marshal d’Estrées, and in 1722, 
the King of England made a grant of it to the Duke of Montague. In the following 
year, however, a body of troops, despatched to St Lucia by the Governor of 
Martinique, compelled the English settlers to evacuate the island and it was 
declared neutral. 

In 1743 the French took advantage of the declaration of war to resume 
possession of St Lucia, which they retained till the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748, when it was again declared neutral. In 1756, on the renewal of hostilities, 
the French put the island in a state of defence; but in 1762 it surrendered to the 
joint operations of Admiral Rodney and General Monckton. In the following 
year, by the Treaty of Paris, it was assigned to the French, who continued in 
peaceable possession till 1778, when effective measures were taken by the 
British for its conquest, but by the Peace of Versailles, St Lucia was once more 
restored to France. 

In 1793, on the declaration of war against revolutionary France, the West 
Indies became the scene of a series of naval and military operations which 
resulted in the surrender of St Lucia to the British on 4th April 1794. In 1796 
the British Government despatched to the relief of their West Indian possessions 
a body of troops, 12,000 strong, under the command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
supported by a squadron under Admiral Sir Hugh Christian. On 26th April 
these forces appeared off St Lucia, and after an obstinate and sanguinary 
contest, which lasted till 26th May, the Republican party, which had been aided 
by insurgent slaves under Victor Hugues, laid down their arms and surrendered 
as prisoners of war. The British retained possession of St Lucia till 1802, when 
it was restored to France by the Treaty of Amiens; but on the renewal of hostili- 
ties it surrendered by capitulation to General Grinfield on 22nd June 1803, and 
was finally ceded to Britain tn 1814 by the Treaty of Paris. 


CONSTITUTION 


Following decisions taken at a Conference in London in April and May 1966, 
subsequently endorsed by a resolution of the Legislative Council, provision 
was made in the West Indies Act, 1967, under which St Lucia assumed a status 
of association with the United Kingdom on Ist March 1967. The association 
is a free and voluntary one, terminable by either country at any time. St Lucia 
is fully self-governing in all its internal affairs. The United Kingdom is responsible 
for defence and external affairs. Agreement has been reached on close consulta- 
tion over the discharge of these responsibilities and on the delegation of executive 
authority in a wide ficld of external relations. The British Government will 
conduct their affairs with St Lucia and the rest of the West Indies Associated 
States through the British Government Representative who has been appointed 
with headquarters in Castries. 

Under the Constitution the Governor is Her Majesty’s Representative 
Except where otherwise provided the Governor is required to act in accordance 
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with the advice of the Cabinet or a Minister acting under the general authority 
of the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is collectively responsible to the Legislature for the government 
of St Lucia. The Cabinet consists of the Premier and other Ministers and, so 
long as his office is a public office, the Attorney-General ex-officio. The Governor 
appoints as Premier a member of the House of Assembly who appears to him 
likely to command a majority in that House. Other Ministers are appointed 
on the advice of the Premier. There is provision for the appointment of Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries. 

The Legislature consists of Her Majesty and a House of Assembly. (There 
is provision for a Senate if the House of Assembly should resolve in favour of 
establishing it.) The House of Assembly consists of a Speaker; members (for 
the present ten) elected in single member constituencies under universal adult 
suffrage (one of whom may be the Speaker); three nominated members appointed 
by the Governor, two on the advice of the Premier and one in his own deliberate 
judgment; and, so long as his office is a public office, the Attorney-General 
ex-officio. Transitionally the Speaker and other members of the Legislative 
Council became Speaker and members of the first House of Assembly. 

Parliament may make laws for the peace, order and good government of 
St Lucia. The Constitution contains safeguards for fundamental rights and 
freedoms. Special provisions relate to a Bill to alter the Constitution or the law 
establishing the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court or the law relating 
to appeals to the Privy Council. 

A Puisne Judge of the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court (q.v.) 
established by Order in Council, is resident in St Lucia. 

The appointment, dismissal and disciplinary control of public officers is, 
with certain exceptions, vested in the Public Service Commission, appointed by 
the Governor in accordance with the advice of the Premier. There is provision 
for appeals to the Public Service Board of Appeal. 

GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Dr Frederick Joseph Clarke 


PREMIER 
The Hon. J. G. M. Compton 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 
C. S. Roberts 
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SWAZILAND 


WAZILAND takes its name from the Swazi tribe, a composite people of 
S various clan origins who have existed as a distinct tribe only since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The country lies to the east of the 
Transvaal Province of the Republic of South Africa, which bounds it on the 
north, west and south. On the east it borders Mozambique and the South 
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African province of Natal. Most of the country is between latitudes 26° and 27° S. 
and longitudes 31° and 32° E. The area is 6,704 square miles. 

Swaziland has four well-defined topographic regions. These extend longitu- 
dinally north and south throughout the country in roughly parallel belts. The 
Highveld (westernmost), Middleveld and Lowveld are of more or less equal 
breadth and the Lubombo is a narrower strip along the eastern border. The 
Highveld is a north-eastward continuation of the Natal Drakensberg. The 
average clevation is 3,500 to 4,500 feet, with the highest altitudes at the summits 
of Emlembe (6,100 feet) and Ngwenya (6,000 feet). The area is 2,000 square 
miles. The Middleveld is rolling tall grass country of an average altitude of 
2,000 to 2,500 feet. Its area is 1,900 square miles. The Lowveld or Bushveld is a 
gently undulating lowland but seldom a true plain. Isolated knolls and ridges 
rise above the general level of 500 to 1,000 feet to more than 2,300 feet. It covers 
some 2,200 square miles. The Lubombo is an impressive escarpment which rises 
along the whole length of the eastern Lowveld, terminating it seaward and 
interrupted only by the gorges of the Ingwavuma, Usutu and Mbuluzi Rivers. 

In their journey to the sea, Swaziland’s major rivers traverse all four regions. 
The mean discharge where the rivers leave the country would be about two 
million gallons a minute if no water was taken from them. However, the Low- 
veld and Middleveld increasingly draw on their reaches of river for supplies of 
irrigation water, while the Highveld and Middleveld are in the midst of hydro- 
electric development. Nearly all Highveld streams are perennial. In contrast, the 
water courses of the Lowveld, other than the trunk rivers, are only filled after 
heavy rainstorms and at other times are dry channels or wadis. From the High- 
veld, the Lomati, Komati, Mbuluzi, Usushwane (or Little Usutu), Usutu (or 
Great Usutu), Ngwempisi, and Nkhondvo (or Assegai), fed by countless minor 
streams, flow in a generally eastward direction towards the Indian Ocean. None 
of the rivers is navigable in the true sense of the word. 

The Highveld region has a humid near-temperate climate, with 40 to 90 inches 
mean annual rainfall, while the Middleveld and Lubombo are sub-tropical and 
less humid (30 to 45 inches). The Lowveld is near-tropical but drier, receiving 
20 to 35 inches of rain in an average year. Most of the rain falls in the summer— 
from October to March. The winter period, April to September, is comparatively 
dry throughout the country. The mean annual temperature on the Highveld is 
just over 16° C (60° F), and in the Lowveld it is about 22° C (72° F). Seasonal 
and daily ranges of temperature are greatest in the Lowveld and least on the 
Lubombo and Highveld. There is a low incidence of frost, but it can be expected 
for a few days in most years on much of the Highveld and Middleveld and in 
valley bottoms throughout the country. 

Population censuses take place at intervals of 10 years. The last census was 
held in May 1966, when a provisional de jure population figure of 389,492 was 
arrived at. It is estimated that over 90 per cent of the population is Swazi, the 
remainder being Africans from other countries, Europeans, and people of mixed 
race. The Swazi language, siSwati, is the main language spoken. English is the 
official language. 

In 1962 it was estimated that there were some 73,400 Christians in Swaziland, 
and about 51,600 adults holding traditional beliefs. 

In 1965 the birth rate was estimated to be 37 per thousand of the total popula- 
tion and the death rate about 22 per thousand. 

Government provides curative and preventive medical services, aided in the 
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curative field by the missions, certain industrial concerns, and by private prac- 
titioners. Tuberculosis, especially pulmonary tuberculosis, is one of the main 
health problems and is being actively tackled by the World Health Organisation 
T.B. Control Project, which is based in Manzini. Malnutrition is still a major 
cause of morbidity and mortality in children. This condition, together with 
gastro-enteritis, is the principal cause of death in young children. Skim milk 
powder, received from UNICEF, is distributed to the under-five-year-olds at 
maternity and child welfare centres to help reduce protein deficiency. Typhoid 
and para-typhoid fevers are prevalent and are likely to remain so until rural 
hygiene can be undertaken on a larger scale. Malaria, while still present, has been 
controlled and does not present a serious public health problem. The incidence 
of bilharzia is increasing slightly and the position will not improve until a 
relatively cheap and efficient muluscide and a cheap therapeutic agent are 
discovered. Immunisation against enteric fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus, poliomyelitis, and smallpox is offered at all hospitals and health offices. 
The number of beds at hospitals in 1965 was: Government hospitals, 421; 
subsidised mission hospitals, 342; unsubsidised hospitals, 52. 

Swaziland is divided into four districts—Manzini, Lubombo, Shiselweni and 
Hhohho. Provisional figures obtained from the 1966 census give the district 
populations as: Manzini, 104,080; Lubombo, 81,562; Shiselweni, 103,112; and 
Hhohho, 100,611. The four administrative districts correspond with the four 
National Roll constituencies under the 1963 constitution. Mbabane, situated in 
the Highveld, is the capital of Swaziland and administrative headquarters of the 
Hhohho district. It has a population of 14,000. 

The following table shows the industrial and occupational distribution of the 
labour force in 1965. It has been compiled from returns submitted by under- 
takings employing 10 or more persons. 


No. of — Euro- Eur- Africans 
Concerns peans africans Local Non-Local Total 
Agriculture 62 236 34 9,016 2,210 11,496 
Forestry 5 94 3 3,153 124 3,374 
Mining 4 210 4 1,397 552 = 2,163 
Food and Drink 5 227 10 1,163 605 2,005 
Wood and Wood 
Products 4 56 4 1,125 54 ~=1,239 
Paper (pulp) ] 245 7 736 200 ~=s:1,188 
Construction 16 165 13 1,284 86 =: 11,548 
Electricity Services 1 26 — 154 — 180 
Trade 64 347 131 1,097 62 1,637 
Transport 8 53 26 342 9 430 
Communications 2 126 1 159 19 305 
Government Services 1 836 45 4,375 617 5,873 
Community Services 9 55 6 425 17 503 


182 2,675 284 24,426 4,555 31,941 


The traditional migration of Swazi labour to South Africa has diminished 
over the years but is still considerable. In 1960, 43 per cent of the male and 36 per 
cent of the female rural working population were employed outside Swaziland. 
Most of the Swazi who migrate in search of employment are recruited for work 
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in the gold mines. Such recruitment is controlled by the Government. At the end 
of 1965 there were 18 registered trade unions, representing 15 employee unions 
and three catering for employers. Some of the unions were, however, inactive. 

Cotton is the most significant dryland cash crop. Maize is grown on some 
205,000 acres. Other important dryland crops are sorghum, tobacco and pine- 
apples. Sugar is the most important irrigated crop and is the country’s main 
export. Citrus and rice are the other main crops grown under irrigation. With 
the exception of maize, and sorghum, all major crops are grown for export. In 
1965, Swaziland had 510,000 head of cattle, 218,000 goats, 37,000 sheep, 16,000 
donkeys, nearly 2,000 horses, 298,000 poultry and nearly 7,000 pigs. Some 
47,700 head of cattle were slaughtered during the year. At 30th June 1965 there 
were 217,000 acres of established pine forest, 22,500 acres of eucalyptus and 
24,000 acres of wattle. The full exploitation of timber resources is now playing 
an important role in the economy of the country. 

Asbestos and iron ore are the country’s two most important minerals. As- 
bestos is produced at the Havelock Mine, near Pigg’s Peak, while the new 
Ngwenya mine, near Mbabane, is working a rich iron ore deposit. Both the 
Ngwenya mine and the country’s only colliery, at Mpaka, started production in 
1964. Swaziland’s manufacturing industries are mainly concerned with the 
processing of agricultural, livestock and forestry products. The Usutu Pulp 
Company’s mill at Bunya has an annual output of some 100,000 short tons of 
unbleached sulphate pulp, while the sugar mills at Big Bend and Mhlume 
produced 67,000 and 64,600 short tons of sugar respectively in 1965. The Swazi- 
land Cotona cotton ginnery processes most of the 8,000 tons of high quality 
cotton grown in the country each year, and the Swaziland Meat Corporation’s 
abbattoir and cannery at Matsapa processes meat for both local and export 
markets. Messrs Peak Timbers and Swaziland Plantations in the north of the 
country are producing a variety of building timber requirements from about 
80,000 acres of planted pine. The sole fruit processing factory in the country, 
Swaziland Canners at Malkerns, processed 6,111 short tons of pineapple in 
1965. Maize grown in Swaziland is milled in Manzini by the Swaziland Milling 
Company, which also has a rice drying plant. Butter is produced in Manzini by 
the only creamery in the country. 

The table below lists the principal exports, with their values, for the years 
1963, 1964 and 1965. 


1963 1964 1965 
*R *R *R 
Minerals (Raw Minerals) 5,034,000 5,617,800 10,285,800 
Including: 
Asbestos 4,940,000 5,217,400 5,793,500 
Iron ore — 318,600 4,426,700 
Processed and Manufactured Goods 13,320,000 13,886,400 17,593,100 
Including: 
Sugar 8,331,000 7,593,400 8,768,300 
Wood pulp and other forest 
products 4,265,000 5,710,200 7,804,600 
Canned produce 284,000 300,700 291,200 
Butter 145,000 64,800 28,500 


* R2=£1 Sterling. 
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1963 1964 1965 
*R *R *R 
Crops (Raw Materials) 2,087,000 2,247,600 2,302,300 
Including: 
Seed cotton 870,000 694,800 504,300 
Rice 677,000 685,000 592,100 
Citrus 283,000 489,700 879,000 
Wattle bark 70,000 56,600 — 
Tobacco 53,400 81,600 40,000 
Livestock and Pastoral Products 1,670,000 943,400 184,300 
Including: 
Cattle for slaughter 1,602,000 824,200 177,700 
Hides and skins 50,000 62,000 6,600 
TOTAL 22,111,000 22,695,200 30,370,800 


* R2=£1 Sterling. 

There are four established co-operative organisations in Swaziland. They are 
the Swaziland Tobacco Co-operative Co. Ltd, which has offices, store and 
factory at Goedgegun, and markets all tobacco produced in the country; the 
Swaziland Co-operative Rice Co. Ltd, which is managed by the Swaziland Milling 
Company and markets the rice grown by members in the Malkerns Valley area; 
the Swaziland Citrus Co-operative Co. Ltd, the sole exporting channel for all 
citrus, which is sold through the South African Citrus Exchange; and the 
Central Swaziland Producers’ Co-operative Co. Ltd, which markets the vege- 
table and garden produce of members and supplies feedstuffs and other 
requirements. Early in 1966, five Swazi farmers’ co-operatives were registered. 
Sugar is marketed through the Swaziland Sugar Association. 

The main airport, Matsapa, five miles from the town of Manzini, has a 
4,800 feet tar-primed gravel runway. Swaziland’s railway, which has a 3 ft 6 in. 
gauge, runs from Kadake, near the Ngwenya iron ore mine on the western 
border, through the middle of the country to Goba, on the eastern border, where 
it connects with the Mozambique railway to the port of Lourengco Marques. The 
railway and the Ngwenya mine were officially opened on 5th November 1964. 
A spur line connecting the Matsapa Industrial Estate to the main line was com- 
pleted in mid-1965. The total route miles open to traffic is 139-5. The trans- 
territorial highway from Oshoek, on the Transvaal border, to Nomahasha, on 
the Mozambique border, is tarred for about 70 miles, the remaining 40 miles 
being of high-class gravel. Thirty miles of tarred road link Mhlambanyati and 
Bunya with the trans-territorial highway. Most other roads in the country have 
good gravel surfaces. The only airline in Swaziland is Swazi Air Ltd, a subsidiary 
of a South African airline. 

A Government-operated broadcasting station transmits programmes in Eng- 
lish and siSwati for three-and-a-half hours each evening. The 10 kW transmitter 
is in Mbabane, and is powerful enough to cover the whole country. The station 
opened in April 1966. 

Under its development plan proposals for 1965-68, the Government intends 
to undertake projects involving a total of R.13,700,000. Of this sum, the British 
Government hopes to make available up to R.7,800,000 in grants and up to 
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R.2,350,000 in loans. The development plan proposals aim at reducing the gaps 
between the rural and urban economies and between recurrent revenue and 
recurrent expenditure. 

Income Tax constitutes about half the total revenue of the country, and about 
40 per cent of this tax is derived from mining. Income tax is payable by all 
persons with incomes exceeding R.600 in the case of unmarried persons and 
R.960 in the case of married persons. Non-residents are liable to a minimum tax 
of 7:5 per cent. A poll tax of R.6 per year is levied on every adult European male 
and on every adult Eurafrican male who does not pay Swazi Tax. A tax of R.4 
per year is levied on each adult male African who is unmarried or who has one 
wife. Africans with two wives pay R.6.30 a year and those with three or more 
wives pay R.9.10 a year. A Swazi National Levy of 70 cents. payable to the 
Swazi National Treasury, is included in each of the above Swazi Tax payments. 
The principal sources of indirect taxation are customs and excise duties at 
varying rates. Swaziland is in a customs union with the Republic of South Africa 
and receives a fixed percentage of the gross revenue collected on imports into 
the Republic. Licensing exists for many trades. There are also death duties. 

Government revenue in 1965-66 amounted to R.5,796,008 and expenditure to 
R.8,578,621. Swaziland received from Britain Grant-in-Aid amounting to 
R.3,020,000 in this period. 

Primary education is not universal. There are no tuition fees but pupils pay 
a nominal sum to the school fund and also pay for their books. In 1965 the 
primary school enrolment was 49,500. Of this number, about 47,600 were 
Africans, mainly Swazis. The enrolment in secondary classes topped 2,900 in 
1965, most of the 2,400 African pupils being Swazis. In 1962 it was estimated 
that 36 per cent of the population over nine years old was literate in at least one 
language. There are no public libraries, but clubs and associations run small 
libraries in the main centres. A national library is to be built in Manzini, and 
is expected to be completed by the end of 1967. 


HISTORY 

Swaziland remained nominally independent until 1890. From 1890 to 1894 
the United Kingdom and the Transvaal (South African Republic) Governments 
established a species of condominium which was replaced in 1894 by an arrange- 
ment under which South Africa was given powers of protection and admini- 
Stration without actual incorporation. After the Anglo-Boer War, the 
administration of Swaziland was transferred to the Governor of the Transvaal, 
who was also the High Commissioner of South Africa, but in 1907 responsibility 
for Swaziland was transferred from the Governor to the High Commissioner for 
South Africa. Swaziland therefore remained under the control of the United 
Kingdom when the Transvaal became a province of the Union of South Africa 
in 1910. 


CONSTITUTION 

In May 1963 the Secretary of State for the Colonies published a White Paper 
(Cmnd 2052) outlining a constitution for Swaziland. This constitution was 
established by the Swaziland Order in Council 1963, which was made on 20th 
December. Under this constitution, Swaziland was administered by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner, a post equivalent to that of Governor. The Com- 
missioner assented to legislation and was directly responsible to the Secretary of 
State. The constitution made provision for an Executive Council of eight 
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members (four official and four unofficial) and a Legislative Council of four 
official members, 24 elected members and up to three members nominated by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner. In August 1965 the number of unofficial members 
in the Executive Council was increased from four to six and in October 1966, 
to seven. 

Of the 24 elected legislative Council members, eight were Swazis or Eurafricans 
certified by the Ngwenyama (the Paramount Chief) in Council as having been 
elected in accordance with Swazi traditional methods; eight were Europeans or 
Eurafricans, of whom four were elected by voters registered on a ‘European 
Roll and four elected by voters registered on a ‘National Roll’; and eight were 
persons of any race elected by voters registered on the National Roll. Election 
on the national roll was virtually by universal adult suffrage. 

The country was divided into four national roll constituencies to correspond 
with the four administrative districts. Each constitucncy returned three members, 
one of whom must be European or Eurafrican. The European roll constituency 
was the whole of Swaziland. 

The elections for the first Legislative Council took place in June 1964. The 
Imbokodvo National Movement won 10 national roll seats and the United 
Swaziland Association gained two national roll seats and the four European roll 
seats. Five other political parties contested the elections but failed to win a seat. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner nominated one person to the Legislative Council, 

In August 1965 a local committee was set up to review the constitution and 
make detailed recommendations on the form of a new one to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The committee comprised 12 unofficial members chosen 
from the membership of the Legislative Council, and two officials. The Queen’s 
Commissioner was chairman. The committee’s proposals on a constitution 
which would give the country internal self-government were sent to the Secretary 
of State in March 1966. The British Government had informed the committee 
that it proposed to grant Swaziland internal self-government and was willing, 
subject to the approval of Her Majesty the Queen, to change the territory’s status 
to that of a Protected State with the Ngwenyama recognised as King and Head 
of State. Britain’s protection would continue until Swaziland attained indepen- 
dence not later than the end of 1969. 

Following further discussions with the Swaziland Government, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies published a White Paper (Cmnd 3119) in October 1966 
containing a draft of the proposed Agreement which would turn Swaziland into 
a Protected State and an outline of the proposed internal self-government 
constitution. This constitution is contained in a schedule to the Swaziland 
Constitution Order 1967, which was made on 22nd February 1967. The constitu- 
tion, which came into operation on 25th April 1967, provides that: 


(i) The Ngwenyama is recognised as King of Swaziland and Head of State. 


(ii) Her Majesty’s Commissioner, who is also the representative of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Swaziland, retains responsibility for external 
affairs, defence and internal security and also certain responsibility in the 
fields of finance and the public service ; and there is a Consultative Council, 
consisting of local representatives of Her Majesty’s Government and of 
the Swaziland Government, for consultation on the exercise of these 
responsibilities. 
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(iii) There is a Parliament comprising a House of Assembly (consisting of a 
Speaker, 24 members elected by adult suffrage in 8 three-member con- 
stituencies, 6 members appointed by the King, and the Attorney-General 
who will have no vote) and a Senate (consisting of a Speaker, 6 members 
elected by the members of the House of Assembly and 6 members 
appointed by the King). 

(iv) Subject to the powers of Her Majesty’s Commissioner referred to in (ii) 
above, executive authority is vested in the King and exercised through 
a Cabinet consisting of a Prime Minister, a Deputy Prime Minister and 
up to six other Ministers; the Attorney-General will normally attend 
Cabinet meetings in an advisory capacity. 

(v) There is a Public Service Commission and a Judicial Service Commission 
which will both become executive on a date to be appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner. 

(vi) The constitution provides for citizenship of Swaziland, which until inde- 
pendence will have a purely local significance. 


(vii) Her Majesty retains general power to amend the constitution but it is 
open to the Swaziland Government to request amendments provided that 
certain specified procedures have been carried out. 


(viii) All minerals are vested in the Ngwenyama in trust for the Swazi nation, 
and the right to make grants in respect of minerals is vested in the King, 
who in exercising the power to make such grants acts in accordance with 
the advice of the Cabinet, but before giving its advice the Cabinet is 
required to consult a committee appointed by the King after consultation 
with the Swazi National Council. 

The Agreement whereby Swaziland became a Protected State was signed by 
the Queen’s Commissioner and the Ngwenyama on 24th April 1967 and came 
Into force on 25th April. Elections to fill the 24 elected seats in the House of 
Assembly took place on 19th and 20th April; they were contested by four 
parties, but all the seats were won by the Imbokodvo National Movement. 


LAND POLICY 

The complex pattern of land ownership in Swaziland is largely the result of 
historical events which occurred before the establishment of the British Admini- 
stration in 1902. Between the years 1875 and 1889 the Swazi ruler Mbandzeni 
granted numerous concessions to Europeans which included grants and leases of 
land for grazing and agricultural purposes. The concessions covered almost the 
whole extent of the Territory and many of the deeds contained clauses which 
reserved to the Ngwenyama his sovereign rights and forbade the concessionaires 
from interfering with the rights of the Swazi living within the area of the con- 
cessions. In terms of the Swaziland Convention of 1890, a Chief Court was 
established to undertake an enquiry into the validity of disputed concessions. It 
did, in fact, examine the initial validity of the majority of concessions and its 
decisions were adhered to by the British Administration. The Swaziland Ad- 
ministration Proclamation (No. 3 of 1904) provided for the establishment of a 
commission which was, inter alia, required to examine each land and grazing 
concession and cause their boundaries to be defined and surveyed. On the com- 
pletion of the commission’s work, a Special Commissioner was appointed in 
terms of the Swaziland Concessions Partition Proclamation (No. 28 of 1907) to 
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set aside areas for the sole and exclusive use and occupation of the Swazi. He 
was empowered to expropriate one third of the area of each concession without 
compensation, but should more than this be required, compensation was 
payable. The remaining concessions were freed from any rights of use and 
occupation possessed by the Swazi, and the owners of concessions who held title 
to the ownership of the land or leases of not less than 99 years’ duration, with or 
without rights or renewal, were granted freehold title. The reversionary rights to 
land and mineral concessions were vested in the Crown in terms of the Swaziland 
Crown Lands and Minerals Order in Council of 1908 as amended by a sub- 
sequent Order in Council in 1910 Following the partition of the Territory, 
further legislation was passed to secure the rights of the Swazi in the areas that 
had been set aside for them (Proclamation No. 39 of 1910), also to define the 
conditions under which the Crown could sell, lease or otherwise dispose of 
Crown Land (Proclamation No. 13 of 1911). 

At the end of 1965 56 per cent of the total area of the Territory, which covers 
4,290,944 acres, was reserved for occupation by the Swazi. This comprised Swazi 
Area, land purchased by the Swazi Nation and Swazi Land Settlement areas. 
Swazi Area, which was set aside by the Concessions Partition Commissioner for 
occupation by the Swazi in 1910, is vested in the Ngwenyama as Swazi Nation 
Land in trust for the Swazi Nation. It is scattered throughout the Territory in 
blocks of varying size and covers 1,639,687 acres or 38-2 per cent of the total area 
of the country. The purchase of land by the Swazi Nation started initially as a 
reaction to the partition of the Territory. The Swazi were encouraged by the 
Chief Regent to go to the Transvaal in order to earn money with which to 
purchase land from European holders. Purchases continued to be made with 
monies raised locally by collections or levies until the start of the Lifa Fund in 
1946. The purposes of this fund are to reduce overstocking and to purchase 
additional land. Under an order made by the Ngwenyama in Libandla (Council), 
cattle are regularly culled from the herds of those Swazi who own more than 
10 head. The animals thus acquired are auctioned and a levy on the proceeds is 
credited to the Lifa Fund. By the end of 1964, the area of land purchased in this 
way amounted to some 268,000 acres. Proclamation No. 2 of 1915 made provision 
for securing for the benefit of the Swazi any land acquired on behalf of the Swazi 
Nation. 

Swazi Land Settlement areas, which consist of farms purchased from Euro- 
pean owners and Crown Land set aside for the purpose by Government, were 
defined in 1946 and are generally contiguous with the existing Swazi areas. This 
land, some 316,700 acres in extent, is now vested in the Ngwenyama as Swazi 
Nation Land in trust for the Swazi Nation. 

Land owned by individual Africans, missions, Europeans, Eurafricans and 
others covers 42 per cent of the total area of the Territory. Of this privately- 
owned land, less than 10 per cent now consists of land concessions, held in 
perpetuity or on leases of more than 99 years’ duration. In order to avoid the 
complications which have persisted because of differing forms of title, the owners 
of these concessions have been requested to exercise their option under the 
provision of Proclamation No. 28 of 1907 and convert their title to freehold. 
Farms which are purchased by individual Africans are registered in their own 
names. The area owned by individual Swazis totals 23,700 acres. Missions own 
21,100 acres and the extent of farms owned by Europeans, Eurafricans and 
others or of land situated in proclaimed townships, is 1,873,400 acres. The 
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remaining area of the Territory comprises Government-owned land some 
101,900 acres in extent and this, excluding land required for public purposes 
(schools, police posts, townships, etc.), is being transferred to the Ngwenyama 
as Swazi Nation Land in trust for the Swazi Nation. 

On Swazi Area a system of communal land ownership is practised. One of the 
most important rights exercised by the chiefs is the allocation of residential and 
ploughing land. The Ngwenyama is recognised as having overall control of 
Swazi Area but in practice he defers to local chiefs in all matters of rights of 
occupancy, except in areas which, by tradition, belong to the Swazi ruling house. 
An individual obtains rights to use and occupy land from the chief of an area. 
Such rights once granted are firm and can only be extinguished by the individual 
concerned relinquishing them or by his being arraigned before a chief for a 
misdemeanour, such as witchcraft or adultery, sufficiently serious to justify 
banishment. An appeal against such an order would lie to the Ngwenyama. As 
might be expected, however, from a contact of over 50 years with European 
systems of land tenure and an increasing scarcity of the land, the traditional 
system of land ownership is gradually acquiring a more clearly defined individual 
emphasis in many areas. Fencing is being erected, wattle plantations are being 
established and permanent houses are being built. 

The principles of the Roman-Dutch law of land ownership, which apply to 
land owned in freehold, embody the Roman Law conception of absolute owner- 
ship of land in contradistinction to the English law of tenure which, in theory, 
holds that all land is held by the Crown. Freeholders and, if their concessions do 
not prohibit this, concessionaires occasionally grant occupation or grazing 
leases, and, in a few instances, land is farmed on a crop share basis. Outside 
urban areas, some freehold and concession land is subject to the payment of 
quitrent, generally of a small amount. Townships stands are subject to a fixed 
quitrent of one rand per annum. 


GOVERNMENT 


CABINET 


Prime Minister: Prince Makhosini Dlamini 
Deputy Prime Minister 
6 other ministers 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


The Speaker 
The Attorney-General 
24 Elected Members 
6 Members appointed by the King 


SENATE 


The Speaker 
6 Members elected by members of the House of Assembly 
6 Members appointed by the King 


A great deal of the structure of the traditional Swazi political system has been 
retained in the modern pattern of the Swazi National Administration. The 
Ngwenyama is a constitutional ruler who is advised by his kinsmen and chosen 
councillors and cannot initiate action without the approval of two formally 
constituted councils. The smaller of these, the Liqoqo, comprises the more im- 
portant of the Ngwenyama’s agnatic kin and a number of chosen advisers. It 
meets once a week to deal with national matters which are usually channelled 
to it by a standing committee of the larger council, the Libandla. The Libandla 
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embraces every adult male in the Swazi Nation. It usually meets once a year and 
it is recognised as the final body from which approval for any contemplated act 
of legislation should be obtained. Day-to-day contact between the Government 
and the main council is maintained through the standing committee of the 
council. To this traditional ruling system has been appended the Swazi National 
Treasury, with a revenue in the region of R.200,000 per year, and formally 
constituted Swazi Courts from which appeal ultimately lies to the High Court of 
Swaziland. 

From the central institutions of the Swazi National Administration, respon- 
sibility devolves upon the chiefs and their ndunas. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 
HER MaAjJestTy’s COMMISSIONER: Sir Francis Loyd, KCMG, OBE 
DeEpuTy COMMISSIONER: A. C. E. Long, CBE 


Following the introduction of the new constitution the Secretariat is being reorganised in 
Ministries, The following list gives the title of senior officers of the Secretariat immediate ly 
prior to the introduction of the new constitution. 


Assistant Chief Secretary: H. M. Roemmele Director of Geological Survey and Mines: 
Secretary for Finance and Development: D. N. Davies, OBE 
F. W. Essex, CMG Collector of Income Tax: G. W. Brown 
Secretary for External Affairs and Labour: Principal Information Officer: R. G. Webster 
M. J. Fairlie, OBE Attorney-General: W. A. Ramsden 
Secretary for Local Administration: P. R. Legal Draftsman: J. McP. Adams 
Forsyth Thompson, OBE Director of Medical Services: C. Runciman 
Deputy Secretary for Finance and Develop- Commissioner of Police: W. G. Syer, cvo 
ment: J. R. Masson. MBE CBE 
Director of Agriculture: A. C. Venn, OBE Director of Posts and Telecommunications: 
(Hon.) R. Scutt 
Deputy Director of Agriculture (Agriculture): Director of Prisons: W. E. Newton, MBE 
J. D. Hunter-Smith Director of Public Works: G. T. Bickley 
Deputy Director of Agriculture (Research): |Accountant-General: G. H. O’Farrell, OBE 
P. A. Jones, OBE 
DePiey Director of Agriculture (Veterinary): 
. Schuss 


Director of Audit: I. D. Spicer JUDICIARY 


Director of Broadcasting: I. B. Aers 

Registrar of Co-operatives: L. A. Chapman 

Director of Education: D. R. Day, OBE 

Deputy Director of Education: H. A. 
Esterhuysen 

Principal Establishment Officer: E. 
Broadbent, OBE 


Chief Justice: I. V. Elyan 

Justices of Appeal: Mr Justice E. R. Roper, 
DSO, MC, VD, Croix De Guerre; Mr 
Justice O. D. Schreiner, mc: Mr Justice, 
A. S. Hathorn; Mr Justice I. A. Maisels 

Registrar and Master of the High Court: 
G. L. Oscroft 
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miles including inland waters. Tongatapu, the largest island, extends over 
99-2 square miles. The group is situated in the south-west Pacific between 
latitudes 15° and 23° 30’ S. and longitudes 137° and 177° W. 

There are three main sub-groups of islands: Vava’u, Ha’apai and Tongatapu. 
The islands on the eastern side are of coral formation, those on the west are 
volcanic. There are active volcanoes on four of the islands. 

The climate is healthy, though hot and humid from January to March with 
temperatures of 32° C (90° F); during the rest of the year it is pleasantly cool 
with temperatures as low as 11° C (52° F) on Tongatapu. The mean annual 
temperature is 23° C (73° F); the mean annual rainfall is 70 inches on Tongatapu 
and 110 inches on Vava’u. 

The population, as recorded in the 1965 census, numbered 56,838, of which 
about 55,000 were Tongans. At the end of 1965 the population was estimated to 
be 73,729. 

The administrative capital is Nuku’alofa on Tongatapu, the population of 
which was 9,202 at the 1965 census. 

In 1965 there were 129 primary schools (79 state schools and the remainder 
run by Missions); post-primary education is provided by three Government and 
33 Mission schools. Estimated expenditure on education (exclusive of buildings 
and building maintenance) amounted to £T160,671 in 1966-67. 

The Government of Tonga Medical Department operates three public hospi- 
tals and a number of dispensaries. Estimated Government expenditure on 
medical services (exclusive of buildings and building maintenance) amounted to 
£T118,687 in 1966-67. 

There is a good aerodrome on the island of Tongatapu, situated about 13 miles 
from Nuku’alofa, and there are limited seaplane facilities at Nuku’alofa and 
Vava’u harbours. Fiji Airways Limited operate a bi-weekly schedule between 
Fiji and Tongatapu and Polynesian Airlines fly a weekly service from Western 
Samoa. 

There are approximately 91 miles of metalled road in Tongatapu and 41 miles 
in Vava’u suitable for motor traffic. There are some 233 miles of unsealed roads 
which can only be used by motor traffic in dry weather. 

The chief ports, which are also ports of entry, are Nuku’alofa and Neiafu on 
Vava’u. In 1965 Nuku’alofa entered 200,395 and cleared 162,227 tons of ship- 
ping, and Vava’u entered 14,274 and cleared 60,236 tons. Few ships now enter 
at Vava’u owing to the local restrictions to control the rhinoceros beetle, a 
coconut pest found in the northerly islands of the group. A regular monthly 
passenger and cargo service from New Zealand via Fiji is maintained by the 
Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealand. Regular cargo services are also 
operated by vessels of the Bank Line and the Union Steam Ship Company. The 
Tonga Shipping Agency has now been set up under the joint control of the 
Government and the Tonga Copra Board. It maintains regular internal services 
between islands of the group and a four-weekly passenger and cargo service with 
the Fiji Islands. 

Broadcasting is administered by the Tonga Broadcasting Commission. The 
studios are situated at Nuku’alofa and the transmitter at Fongoloa, about one 


Ts total estimated area of the Tongan, or Friendly Islands is 270 square 
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mile away. The station (ZCO), known as ‘The Call of the Friendly Islands’, was 
opened by the late Queen Salote Tupou on 4th July 1961. The station broadcasts 
for seven hours daily from Monday to Friday, for six and a half hours on 
Saturdays and a minimum of two hours on Sundays, in English and Tongan. 
Transmissions are on medium wave on a frequency of 1,020 kc/s, and can also be 
heard in New Zealand, Fiji, Norfolk Island, Samoa and Niue. The station 
broadcasts in Samoan one night a week. Commercial advertising is accepted in 
English and Tongan. The output of the station consists of locally originated 
programmes including traditional Tongan music and spoken word, news 
bulletins and weather forecasts. 

Tonga is essentially an agricultural country, and, in general, a land of peasant 
proprietors. Only a very small proportion of the population seeks employment 
in the Government services or in commerce. 

The main crops are coconuts, bananas, kumalas, yams, taro, cassava, ground- 
nuts, candlenuts, maize, watermelons and pineapples. 

There is an abundance of fish in the waters of the group which provides a 
staple fish diet for the inhabitants. 

Livestock numbers in 1965 were as follows: horses 6,901; cattle 2,101; goats 
2,828; pigs 28,032; poultry 71,188. 

Limited areas of forest land are found in the islands of ’Eua and Vava’u, but 
timber is not exported. 

The only manufacturing industry in Tonga is the production of desiccated 
coconut and coir. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS BY QUANTITY AND VALUE 


1938 1963 1964 1965 

Copra tons 12,428 9,900 10,823 6,931 
£ Tongan 79,799 695,975 807,081 575,859 
Bananas cases 10,825 92,930 146,523 315,686 


£ Tongan 3,507 114,220 185,654 470,611 


The chief imports are textiles, flour, preserved meats, sugar, hardware, soap, 
petrol, kerosene, spirits, beer and wines, tobacco and cigarettes. 

The Tonga Copra Board and the Tonga Produce Board, established under 
the provisions of the Agriculture Organisation Act, 1940, both of which are 
non-profit-making concerns, are charged with purchase, sale and marketing in 
the interests of the producers. There are no co-operative societies. 

Revenue and expenditure during the years 1963-66 were: 


Revenue Expenditure 
£ Tongan £ Tongan 


1963-64 766,787 778,084 
1964-65 803,490 832,221 
1965-66* 950,970 980,652 


* Revised Estimate 


About 60 per cent of revenue accrues from customs duty. The main heads of 
expenditure are public works, medical services, education and agriculture. The 
financial year begins on Ist July. There is no Public Debt and the surplus funds 
account stood at £T770,720 on the 30th June 1965. 
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An annual tax of 8s. a year is payable in respect of the allotments of land to 
which all male Tongans are entitled (see below: Land Policy). In addition there 
is an annual tax of 32 shillings, for which free education, medical, hospital and 
dental treatment are provided. Indirect taxation includes import duties (general 
tariff 334 per cent ad valorem, British preferential tariff 15 per cent ad valorem) 
and a port and customs service tax on imports of 5 per cent. There is also an 
export duty on copra of 10 per cent of the f.o.b. value at date of export. 


HISTORY 

During the first half of the nineteenth century civil wars were rife in the islands. 
They were finally checked during the reign of King George Tupou I (1845-93) 
who had by conquest gathered all power in his own hands. 

Wesleyan missionaries landed on Tonga in 1826 and by the middle of the 
century practically all the chiefs and people had been converted to Christianity. 
Not until the last decade of the century, however, were questions regarding 
freedom of worship and the relationship of Church and State peaceably settled. 
In 1900, by a Treaty of Friendship and Protection, Tonga became a British 
Protected State. On the 26th August 1958 a new Treaty of Friendship was signed 
at Nuku’alofa, where it was ratified on the 25th May 1959. This new Treaty 
reflects the changes which have occurred in the last half century. Tonga con- 
tinues to be a State under British Protection but has increased local autonomy, 
and while in general external relations remain the responsibility of the United 
Kingdom, certain aspects of these relations are now conducted by the Govern- 
ment of Tonga. Article VI of the Treaty covers the appointment of the British 
Commissioner and Consul to be the medium of communication between the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of Tonga. Until 1965 
this officer was responsible to the Governor of Fiji (known, in his relations with 
Tonga, as the United Kingdom Chief Commissioner for Tonga) but the Tonga 
(Amendment) Order in Council of the 24th June 1965 abolished the office of 
Chief Commissioner and transferred the functions of that office to the British 
Commissioner and Consul in Tonga. 


CONSTITUTION 

The present constitution is based, with relatively little amendment, on that 
granted in 1875 by King George Tupou I. It provides for a Government con- 
sisting of the Sovereign (at present King Taufa’ahau Tupou IV, KBE) a Privy 
Council and Cabinet, a Legislative Assembly and a Judiciary. The Legislative 
Assembly consists of the Premier and Ministers of the Crown (including the 
Governors of Vava'u and Ha’apai), seven representatives of the nobles elected 
by their peers, and seven representatives of the people elected by popular 
franchise, every male Tongan of 21 years of age who pays taxes and can read 
and write and every female Tongan of 21 years of age who can read and 
write, being qualified to vote. In 1960 for the first time women were included, 
and held a vote, in the election of Legislative Assembly members. Several 
women also stood for election but were defeated at the polls. Elections are held 
every three years. The President of the Legislative Assembly is the Speaker, 
appointed by the Sovereign. The courts consist of a Supreme Court, a Magis- 
trate’s Court and a Land Court. British and foreign nationals charged with any 
offence against the laws of Tonga, for the enforcing of which the Minister of 
Police is responsible, not including crimes punishable by death or imprisonment 
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for over two years, are subject to the jurisdiction of the Tonga courts. On the 
18th August 1961 Queen’s Regulation No. 1 of 1961, made in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 3 and 5 of the Tonga Order in Council 1952, came 
into effect and the jurisdiction of the High Commissioner’s Court in Tonga 
ceased. The Tonga (Amendment) Order in Council No. 1505 of 1961 came into 
operation on the Ist September 1961 thereby completing the transfer of juris- 
diction to the Supreme Court of Fiji. The extent of the jurisdiction is in 
accordance with Article VII of the 1958 Treaty of Friendship. 


LAND POLICY 

Every male Tongan on reaching the taxable age of 16 years is entitled to 
84 acres of land for cultivation in addition to a small village allotment for his 
dwelling. Land may not be leased to non-Tongans without the consent of the 
Government. Immigrant settlement is not encouraged owing to the increasing 
shortage of land available for tax allotments and local purposes. 


GOVERNMENT 


Premier, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Education 
and Minister of Works: H.R.H. Prince Fatafehi Tu’ipelehake 

Deputy Premier and Minister of Finance: Hon. Mahe U. Tupouniua 
Minister of Police: Hon. Manoa Havea 

Minister of Lands and Minister of Health: Hon. Laufilitonga Tuita 

Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Afu Taumoepeau 
Governor of Vava’u: Hon. Ma‘afu Tupou 
Governor of Ha’apat: Hon. Vaea 


BRITISH COMMISSIONER AND CONSUL 
A. C. Reid, CMG 
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initiative it was opened up for European settlement and development. Since 

the independence of Northern Rhodesia as the Republic of Zambia on the 

24th October 1964 it has become the generally accepted practice to refer to the 

country as ‘Rhodesia’ and this title is therefore employed here, except where 

the use of Southern Rhodesia is appropriate in referring to past constitutional 
development. The legal name remains Southern Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia extends from the Zambesi River (latitude 15° 50’ §.) to the Limpopo 

River (latitude 22° 25’ S.) and from Botswana in longitude 25° 14’ E. to Mozam- 


Tis country takes its name from Cecil John Rhodes (1853-1902) on whose 
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bique in longitude 33° 4’ E. Entirely land-locked, its neighbours are Zambia 
on the north and north-west, Botswana on the south-west, the Republic of 
South Africa on the south, and Mozambique on the east and north-east. 
Part of the boundary to the north with Zambia runs through Lake Kariba which 
was formed by the damming of the Zambesi in the Kariba Gorge. This was 
completed in 1959. The Lake is 175 miles long, up to 20 miles wide, and covers 
2,000 square miles. 

The area of Rhodesia is 150,820 square miles, which is about three times the 
size of England. Although Rhodesia lies within the tropics the climate is not 
typically tropical owing to the elevation of much of the country particularly in 
the High Veld areas where the majority of the population live. Of the total area 
21 per cent lies over 4,000 feet above sea-level. Temperatures range from a 
mean minimum of 40° F. to a mean maximum of 85° F. on the central plateau. 
The central plateau, known as the High Veld, traverses the country in a north- 
easterly direction until it links up with a narrow belt of mountainous country 
striking north and south along the eastern border. There are two important 
offshoots from the main plateau to the north-west and north of Salisbury. On 
either side of the main plateau is the Middle Veld which lies between 4,000 and 
2,000 feet above sea-level. The Low Veld region, below 2,000 feet, is found 
along a narrow strip in the Zambesi valley and in a broader tract in the basin of 
the Limpopo and Sabi Rivers. The lowest point is 660 feet above sea-level where 
the Limpopo River leaves the country. The greatest rainfall occurs in the 
mountainous country along the eastern border where considerable areas have 
an annual mean of over 48 inches. In the centre of the country annual rainfall 
varies from a mean of 33 inches in the Salisbury area to a mean of 24 inches in 
the Bulawayo area. 

The highlands are in two main portions. The northern portion is generally 
about 6,000 feet high, rising at the highest point to 8,517 feet above sea-level. 
The southern portion forms the Vumba Mountains, the Chimanimani Range, 
which has peaks rising to a height of over 8,000 feet, and the Melsetter Uplands. 
Between them is the Umtali gap through which run the road and railway to 
Beira, the nearest outlet to the sea. 

In June 1965 the total population was estimated to be 4,260,000 comprising 
4,020,000 Africans, 219,000 Europeans, 12,700 persons of mixed race and 
8,000 Asians. The African population is composed mainly of the Mashona 
and Matabele and their related tribes. No reliable figures are available of 
the breakdown as between their tribes but there is no doubt that in the country 
as a whole the Mashona and their related tribes are in the majority. The 
official language is English but Shona and Sindebele are important vernaculars. 
Numerous Christian missions of various denominations including Anglican, 
Roman Catholic and non-Conformist are active throughout the country, but 
the majority of Africans are still non-Christian, adhering to tribal, animistic 
and other beliefs. There are small Muslim, Hindu and Jewish communities. 

The capital of Rhodesia is the city of Salisbury. Since its foundation in 1890, 
the city has become the centre of a large urban complex which now extends 
over an area of 184 square miles and had an estimated population in June 1965 
of 324,800, of whom 88,000 were Europeans. Salisbury and Bulawayo, the 
second largest city and the railway centre, possess the two largest concentrations 
of secondary industry in Rhodesia. 

The other areas of greatest industrial development are situated in the Mid- 
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lands (Gwelo, Que Que and Gatooma) and at Umtali, near the border with 
Mozambique. 

Salisbury Airport is the centre of Rhodesia’s internal and external civil air 
communications. It is 8 miles by road from the city and has a runway 8,612 feet 
in length. The other principal civil airport in Rhodesia, Woodvale Airport, 
is 10 miles from the city of Bulawayo and has a runway 6,600 feet in length. 

The total mileage of roads open to traffic at the end of 1964, excluding those 
falling under the responsibility of local authorities, was 43,382 of which 2,517 
were of bitumen standard. All the main centres of population are also served 
by Rhodesia Railways, which are connected with, and operate in conjunction 
with, the South African, Mozambique and Angola railways. Rhodesia has 2,159 
miles of 3 ft 6 in. gauge railway line. 

The Rhodesia Broadcasting Corporation broadcasts from Salisbury and 
Bulawayo using short and medium wave transmitters which, with the help of 
booster and satellite stations, provide country-wide coverage. Television is at 
present available in the Salisbury and Bulawayo areas only. 

The last published trade statistics referred to the year ending December 1965. 
In that year the Rhodesian Gross Domestic Product was £353-6 million of 
which agriculture made up £66°7m. (19-2 per cent) and the manufacturing 
industry £66°6 m. 

In agriculture, the most valuable single crop was tobacco, worth £32:7m. 
(52 per cent of agricultural production) but important contributions were made 
by sugar at £9-6m. (15 per cent), cattle slaughterings £9-4m. (15 per cent), 
grains £7:3m. (12:5 per cent), dairy products £2:5m. (4 per cent), and pig 
slaughterings at £1-3m. 

Rhodesia also produced a wide variety of mincrals, notably asbestos, gold, 
chrome and copper. Total mineral production in 1965 was valued at nearly 
£32m. and mineral exports were worth over £30m. Exports of asbestos were 
£10-8m., those of gold £6:8m., copper £6:1m. and chrome £3:8m. Other minerals 
produced in Rhodesia include coal, lithium and iron ore. 

On 12th November 1965, immediately following the illegal declaration of 
independence, the Security Council passed a Resolution (No. 216) condemning 
the unilateral declaration of independence and calling upon all States not to 
recognise the illegal regime and to refrain from rendering any assistance to it. 
On 20th November 1965 the Security Council passed Resolution No. 217, 
which, inter alia, called on all States to do their utmost to break all economic 
relations with Southern Rhodesia, and included an embargo on oll and petro- 
leum products. A large number of countries thereupon severed all trading 
links with Rhodesia and others placed a partial embargo on_ trade 
with Rhodesia. The United Kingdom applied a wide variety of economic and 
other sanctions to Rhodesia and by February 1966 had cut off virtually all 
trade with Rhodesia. The effect of these international sanctions (which were 
still voluntary) was to reduce Rhodesia’s exports from £142:5m. in 1965 to 
an annual rate of around £80m., thereby causing a reduction in Rhodesta’s 
imports of about one third. 

On 9th April 1966, following an attempt to supply petroleum to Rhodesia 
in defiance of Resolution No. 217, the Security Council passed another Resolu- 
tion (No. 221) which called upon the United Kingdom to prevent, by the use 
of force if necessary, the arrival at Beira of vessels reasonably believed to be 
carrying oil destined for Rhodesia. This Resolution and the subsequent patrolling 
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of the Mozambique Channel have effectively prevented the illegal regime from 
obtaining supplies of crude oil to operate their refineries. 

On 16th December 1966, the Security Council adopted a resolution (No. 232) 
on selective mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia. These consisted of a ban 
on the export from Rhodesia of tobacco, asbestos, iron ore, chrome, pig iron, 
sugar, copper, meat and meat products and hides, skins and leather, and on 
the import into Rhodesia of arms, ammunition and military equipment, air- 
craft and motor vehicles (including spare parts for these), and oil and oil products. 

The National Day of Rhodesia is Pioneers Day, which falls on 12th 
September. It commemorates the arrival of the Pioneer Column at Salisbury 
in 1890. 


HISTORY 

It is thought that Rhodesia was first settled by peoples of Bantu stock (a 
linguistic classification) between 1,000 and 1,500 years ago, during a great 
southward migration which also led to the Bantu colonization of Natal. These 
immigrants, who are believed to have been the ancestors of the tribes now 
collectively known as the Mashona, found the country inhabited by the so-called 
Bushmen, the last representatives of a succession of Stone Age cultures of which 
remains have been discovered 500,000 years old. The Bushmen, hunting peoples 
who possessed a highly developed artistic sense, were gradually displaced by the 
Bantu agriculturalists and have now almost disappeared from Rhodesia. 

The second great movement of Bantu peoples into Rhodesia occurred in 
1830, when off-shoots of the Bantu who had reached Natal, and who had by 
then combined to form the Zulu nation, moved northwards. The most important 
of these were the Matabele, under Mzilikazi, who eventually settled in the 
south-west of the country, in the area now known as Matabeleland. 

As a result of their attempts in the sixteenth century to open up south central 
Africa from the east coast of Africa, the Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
explore what is now Rhodesia. In 1514 Antonio Fernandez reached the 
region of Que Que, and nearly half a century later the Jesuit priest Gonzalo da 
Silveira reached Mount Fura, where he was murdered after visiting and baptizing 
the so-called Emperor Monomatapa (actually paramount chief of the 
Makaranga). In 1569 Francesco Barreto led a large military expedition into the 
interior with the primary object of exploiting the reputed goldfields. The expedi- 
tion failed and Barreto died at Sena on the Zambesi River. 

For some three hundred years there was no further European contact with the 
hinterland until the coming of the great missionary-explorers, the hunters, traders 
and gold-seekers, who between them opened up much of Africa to European 
influence. David Livingstone first sighted the Zambesi river in 1851 and 
reached the Victoria Falls in 1855. In 1857 the missionary, Robert Moffat, 
visited Mzilikazi in Matabeleland, and this led to the establishment in 1861 of 
the first mission to the Matabele by the London Missionary Society. A second 
mission was established in 1875 at Hope Fountain. 

In 1887 Cecil Rhodes was instrumental in the despatch of J. S. Moffat to 
Matabeleland to safeguard British interests. On 11th February 1888 Lobengula, 
son and successor to Mzilikazi, signed a treaty pledging not to cede territory 
without leave of the British High Commissioner at the Cape. Later in the same 
year, on 30th October, Lobengula granted the Rudd Concession over the 
minerals in his kingdom. This led to the formation of the British South Africa 
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Company which was granted a Royal Charter on 29th October 1889 for the 
purpose of promoting trade, commerce, civilization and good government in the 
region of Southern Africa lying immediately to the north of British Bechuana- 
land, and to the north and west of the then South African Republic, and to the 
west of the Portuguese Dominions. The Pioneer Column and its escort of police 
set out from Bechuanaland in 1890 and after skirting Matabeleland reached the 
present site of Salisbury on 12th September 1890, without bloodshed or incident. 
The Anglo-Portuguese Agreement of 1891, which was finally confirmed by 
Signor Vigliani’s award in 1897, settled the boundary disputes with the 
Portuguese on the eastern border. 

The Mashona at first accepted the arrival of the Europeans but the Matabele 
resented the restrictions which this placed on their use of Mashona territory. In 
1893 a Matabele raid led to the Matabele War which terminated the next year 
in the destruction of the Matabele power and the flight of Lobengula from 
Bulawayo. Matabeleland then came under the Chartered Company’s civil 
administration. 

Originally, the territories under the Company’s administration were known 
as Zambesia, but on the 3rd May 1895 they were formally named ‘Rhodesia’ 
by proclamation. 

The second Matabele War broke out in 1896, due partly to the effects of 
drought and cattle disease and partly to resentment at the defeat in 1893. The 
War ended in August 1896 when Cecil Rhodes and a small party met the Mata- 
bele leaders in the Matopos Hills near Bulawayo and arranged a settlement. A 
series of wars with the Mashona dragged on until 1897 when peace was finally 
restored. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The territory was administered by the British South Africa Company from the 
commencement of European colonization in 1890 until the grant of responsible 
government in 1923. The Charter granted to the Company provided that it was 
subject to review, and possible termination, after twenty-five years from the date 
of the grant, and every period of ten years thereafter. From the early years of the 
occupation the settlers had consistently criticized the Administration and at 
various times had demanded self-government. Their demands for increased 
representation on the Legislative Council, which consisted of elected members 
(settlers) and official members (heads of departments), resulted in concessions 
being made from time to time, so that in 1903 there were seven of each, and four 
years later the number of official members was reduced by two to give the settlers 
a majority. When the first period of twenty-five years of Charter rule expired in 
1914, the Council, on which the settlers had a majority, requested that the Charter 
be continued for a further ten years, but in 1920 the Council passed a resolution 
requesting the establishment of responsible government ‘forthwith’. The issue 
was put to the electorate as one of two choices, responsible government or entry 
into the Union of South Africa as the fifth province, and at a referendum in 
1922 8,744 votes were cast for self-government and 5,989 for the alternative. 

After the 1922 referendum Southern Rhodesia was formally annexed to 
His Majesty’s dominions as a Colony on 12th September 1923; under the 
Southern Rhodesia Constitution Letters Patent, 1923, issued on the Ist 
October 1923, the Colony was granted full self-government with the exception 
that legislation affecting African interests, the Rhodesia Railways and certain 
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other matters were reserved to the Secretary of State. Except for those concerning 
differential legislation affecting the African population, these reservations fell 
away in time so far as internal affairs were concerned. The British Government 
conducted formal international relations on behalf of Southern Rhodesia: 
Commonwealth relations, trade relations, and relations with Colonial territories 
in Africa were mainly conducted by the Southern Rhodesian Government direct. 

As a result of a series of conferences held in 1951, 1952 and 1953 on the closer 
association of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a draft 
Federal Scheme was prepared setting out the details of the Constitution of a 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This was the subject of a referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia in April 1953, when it was approved by 25,570 votes to 14,729. 
In the same month the proposals were approved in the Legislative Councils of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Federation subsequently came into 
existence on the 3rd September 1953 when certain powers hitherto exercised by 
the Southern Rhodesian Government were transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment, though the actual process of transfer took some months to complete. The 
most important powers transferred in this way were defence, the regulation 
of commerce and industry, immigration, health, European education and 
European agriculture. The main functions which continued to be exercised by 
the Territorial Government were African administration, education and agri- 
culture, local government and housing, police and internal security, industrial 
relations, land, roads, mining and irrigation. 

In 1959 the Southern Rhodesian Government proposed to the British Govern- 
ment that the Constitution of Southern Rhodesia should be revised, with a view 
to transferring to Southern Rhodesia the exercise of the powers vested in the 
British Government. After consultations between the two Governments a 
Constitutional Conference was convened in London in December 1960, under 
the Chairmanship of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. The 
conference adjourned after procedural meetings and resumed in Salisbury from 
30th January 1961 to 7th February 1961. 

Proposals for a new Constitution, based on the conclusions of the Con- 
stitutional Conference, were published in June 1961 in two White Papers (Cmnd. 
1399 and 1400). At a referendum of the Southern Rhodesia electorate held in 
July 1961, the proposals were approved by 42,004 votes in favour to 21,846 
votes against. In November 1961 Parliament at Westminster passed the Southern 
Rhodesia (Constitution) Act, which authorized Her Majesty to grant a new 
Constitution to Southern Rhodesia by Order in Council. The new Constitution 
was brought into force by the Southern Rhodesia Government in November 1962. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was dissolved on the 3lst 
December 1963. Events leading up to this were described in Chapter 43 of the 
1964 edition of the Commonwealth Relations Office List. The Southern Rhodesian 
Government on Ist January 1964 resumed the powers which had been transferred 
to the Federal Government in 1953. 

On 11th November 1965 Mr Smith and his ministerial colleagues purported 
to declare Rhodesia tndependent. In the face of this illegal action, the Queen, 
acting through her representative the Governor, dismissed them from office 
and the British Parliament passed the Southern Rhodesia Act 1965 (see below). 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Rhodesia is contained in the Southern Rhodesia (Con- 
stitution) Order in Council 1961 (S.I. 1961 No. 2314), which must be read in 
conjunction with the Southern Rhodesia Act 1965 (Chapter 76) and the Southern 
Rhodesia Constitution Order 1965 (S.I. 1965 No. 1952). 

The 1961 Constitution eliminates most of the reserved powers of the British 
Government for the disallowance of laws passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
It contains a number of safeguards for the rights of individuals and of com- 
munities such as the Declaration of Rights and provision for a Constitutional 
Council. Certain basic provisions are specifically entrenched. They include 
provisions relating to the franchise, the Declaration of Rights, and Constitu- 
tional Council, appeal to the Privy Council and certain matters concerning 
Tribal Trust Land. The effect of such entrenchment is to make it impossible 
to amend the basic provisions without either the agreement of a majority of 
votes in each of the four principal racial communities voting separately in a 
referendum or alternatively the approval of the British Government. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of sixty-five members of whom fifty are 
returned predominantly by ‘A’ Roll voters in constituencies and fifteen pre- 
dominantly by ‘B’ Roll voters in electoral districts. As at 31st January 1965, 
97,283 voters were registered on the ‘A’ Roll of whom 92,405 were Europeans, 
2,330 were Africans, 1,242 were Asians and 1,307 were persons of mixed race. 
11,577 voters were registered on the ‘B’ Roll of whom 10,689 were Africans. 

Following the illegal declaration of independence the British Government 
passed the Southern Rhodesia Act 1965 which declares that Southern Rhodesia 
continues to be part of Her Majesty’s dominions and that the Government and 
Parliament of the United Kingdom continue to have responsibility and jurisdic- 
tion for and in respect of it. The Act empowers Her Majesty by Order in Council 
to make such provision in relation to Rhodesia or persons or things in any way 
belonging to or connected with Rhodesia as appear to her to be necessary or 
expedient in consequence of any constitutional action undertaken therein. The 
Southern Rhodesia Constitution Order 1965 which was made under this Act, 
declares that any Constitution which the illegal regime may purport to promul- 
gate is void and of no effect. The Order also prohibits the Legislative Assembly 
from making laws or transacting any other business and declares any proceedings 
in defiance of this prohibition void and of no effect. It also suspends the Minis- 
terial system, empowers the Governor to exercise his functions without seeking 
Ministerial advice and empowers a Secretary of State as well as the Governor 
to exercise the executive authority of Rhodesia on Her Majesty’s behalf. 


HISTORICAL Lisr 


GOVERNORS 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John R. Chancellor, GcMG, D80O, Ist October 1923 to 18th 
September 1928 
Sir il Hunter Rodwell, cma, 19th September 1928 to 29th December 1934 
Sir Herbert Stanley, GcmG, 8th January 1935 to 6th January 1942 
Sir Evelyn Baring, KCMG, KCVO, 28th July 1942 to 19th November 1944 
neruiat Sir Campbell Tait, KCB, MVO, RN(retd.), 20th November 1944 to 17th July 
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Major-General Sir John Kennedy, GCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB, MC, 14th January 1947 
to 15th July 1954 

Vice-Admiral Sir Peveril William-Powlett, kKcB, KCMG, CBB, DSO, 16th July 1954 to 
26th December 1959 

Sir Humphrey Gibbs, k cma, KCVO, OBE, from 28th December 1959 
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MINisTRIES 


Sir Charles P. Coghlan, kKcMG, Ist October 1923 to Ist September 1927 
H. U. Moffat, cmc, 2nd September 1927 to Sth July 1933 
G. Mitchell, 6th July to ith September 1933 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, pc, CH, KCMG (later Ist Viscount Malvern), 12th September 
1933 to 7th September 1953 


R.S. Garfield Todd, 7th September 1953 to 17th February 1958 

Sir Edgar Whitehead, KCMG, OBE, 18th February 1958 to 16th December 1962 
W. J. Field, cmc, MBE, 17th December 1962 to 13th April 1964 

I. D. Smith, trom 13th April 1964 to 11th November, 1965 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency the Hon. Sir Humphrey Gibbs, KCMG, KCVO, OBE 


JUDICIARY 
HIGH COURT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Chief Justice: The Rt Hon. Sir Hugh Beadle, KCMG, OBE 
Judge President: Appellate Division: The Hon. Sir Vincent Quenet 
Judge of Appeal: The Hon. Mr Justice H. N. McDonald 


PUISNE JUDGES 


The Hon. Mr'Justice J. R. D. Young The Hon. Mr Justice J. C. R. Fieldsend 
The Hon. Mr Justice J. V. R. Lewis The Hon. Mr Justice H. E. Davies 
The Hon. MrjJustice E. W. G. Jarvis, CMG The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Goldin 
CONSTITUTIONAL COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 

Sir C. Cumings S. M. Mbirimi 

Bryce Hendrie A. Z. Mwamuka 

Chief Kaisa Ndiweni R. D. Naik 

W.H. Kona W. H. G. Newham 

C. P. J. Lewis Mrs E. K. Raftopoulos 


J. N. K. Madzima, MBB 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
SECRETARY/COMPTROLLER TO THE GOVERNOR 
J. R. Pestell 
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ocks and cays, which lie between latitudes 20° 55’ and 27° 25’ N and 

longitudes 72° 35’ and 50° 5’ W;; the total land surface area of the islands 
is 5,380 square miles. The group is separated from Florida on the west by the 
Straits of Florida and on the south from Cuba by the Old Bahama and Nicholas 
Channels. About 30 of the islands are inhabited and the more important of these 
include Abaco, Acklins and Crooked Island, Andros, Berry and Biminis Island, 
Cat, Cay Sal and Lobos Island, Eleuthera, Exuma, Grand Bahama, Long 
Island, Mayaguana, New Providence, Ragged Island, Rum Cay and San 
Salvador. Andros is the largest in size, but New Providence upon which the 
capital, Nassau, is situated, is the most important. 

The Bahama Islands lie on a submarine shelf which rises steeply in the east 
from depths of over 2,000 fathoms, and in the west forms the shallow seas of the 
Great Bahama Bank. Most of the islands are located on the eastern edge of this 
shelf and since the seas are coral-bearing the coasts tend to be complex. The 
islands are composed of corraline limestone and are usually long and narrow, 
each rising from the shore to a low ridge, beyond which lie lagoons and swamps. 
The highest point, in Cat Island, is 215 feet above sea level, but Grand Bahama 
barely reaches 40 feet. Since the rock is permeable there are no streams and the 
water supply has to be derived either from shallow wells or from rainwater 
collected in catchments and cisterns. The shallow soils found in small pockets in 
the limestone rock afford limited cultivation and suit a variety of sub-tropical 
vegetables and fruit. 

The warm waters of the Gulf Stream render the winter climate of the Bahamas 
agreeably mild and frosts are never expericnced. Temperatures during this 
season average 21° C (70° F), and summer temperatures, although modified by 
the sea, vary between 27° and 32° C (80° and 90° F). Most of the rain falls in 
May, June, September and October and thunderstorms are frequent during the 
summer months. The total rainfall is comparatively slight, averaging 44 inches 
per annum, but it varies between the islands from 30 to 60 inches. 

Censuses are taken every ten years and the population at the last census, 
(November 1963) was 130,220. The estimated figure at the end of 1965 was more 
than 138,000. The population is very unevenly distributed and more than half 
the people live on New Providence; the average population density of the 
islands is only 11 persons per square mile. Abaco, Andros, the Biminis, Cat 
Island, Eleuthera, Exuma, Grand Bahama, Great Inagua, Harbour Island, Long 
Cay, Long Island and Acklins all have more than 1,000 inhabitants. On 31st 
December 1965 the population of New Providence was estimated to be 85,967 
and that of Grand Bahama 21,000. The birth-rate in 1965 was 33-1 per 1,000 and 
the death-rate 7:9 per 1,000. Religion is predominantly Christian, the main 
denominations being Baptist, Anglican and Roman Catholic. English is the 
official and spoken language in the Bahamas. 

The climate of the islands is generally conducive to good health and tropical 
diseases are absent. The preventive needs of the colony are met by child welfare 
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and ante-natal clinics. Immunisation against smallpox, diphtheria, pertussis, 
tetanus and poliomyelitis is given at these clinics, and is a requirement for 
primary school entry. The public health department also has health inspectors 
to advise on hygiene and sanitation. Curative needs are met by Princess Margaret 
Hospital on New Providence Island which has 500 beds, full supporting services 
and full-time consultant specialists in medicine, surgery, anaesthesia, paediatrics, 
chest diseases, pathology, radiology, obstetrics and gynaecology and ophthal- 
mology. Serious cases from the Out-Islands are brought in to this hospital by 
air. A mental hospital and rehabilitation unit of 200 beds, and a geriatric 
hospital of 140 beds are also situated on New Providence. Altogether there are 
8 medical officers on the Out-Islands and 49 clinics where there is not a resident 
doctor; doctors from New Providence visit the clinics regularly on a Flying 
Doctor Service. On four Out-Islands there are government run cottage hospitals, 
and on Grand Bahama there Is a privately run hospital. 

Under the Bahamas Education Act of 1962, education is compulsory and free 
between the ages of 5 and 14. There are 141 secondary schools or secondary 
sections of all-age rural schools. No provision is made for studies beyond G.C.E. 
Advanced level standard and students seeking higher education must go abroad. 
There is one reformatory school for boys under the Industrial School Act and 
one for girls. Literacy is estimated to be 90 per cent. There are 3 public libraries 
in Nassau and 34 village libraries on the Out-Islands. 

The main seaports are Freeport (Grand Bahama Island), Matthew Town 
(Inagua Island) and Nassau (New Providence Island); the net tonnage figure of 
the latter for 1965 was 10,529,852. The country is served by Saguenay Shipping 
Ltd, the Royal Mail Line, the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, the Royal 
Netherlands Line and the United Fruit Steamship Company. 

The principal airports in the Bahamas are situated at Nassau, 12 miles from 
the town (runway 8,238 feet) from which international air services are operated ; 
Freeport, Grand Bahama (runway 8,300 feet); and at West End, Grand Bahama 
(runway 8,000 feet). There are 38 smaller airports and landing strips designed 
to facilitate services between the Out-Islands. This service is operated by 
Bahamas Airways Ltd. There are 190 miles of roads on New Providence main- 
tained by the Ministry of Works, 100 miles of asphalt roads on Eleuthera, and 
65 on Grand Bahama. Roads are under construction on Andros Island and on 
some of the smaller islands where previously only rough tracks existed. There is 
a considerable mileage of privately owned and maintained roads, mainly on 
New Providence. There are no railways in the territory. 

The Government-owned broadcasting station, operated by the Bahamas 
Broadcasting and Television Commission, is located in Nassau. The power of 
its transmitter is 10 kW, frequency 1,540 kc/s and call sign ZNS. Commercial 
operation began in 1950, although a broadcasting station has existed since 1936. 
The Commission took over in January 1957. In August 1962 a second channel 
opened transmission on a frequency of 1,240 kc/s with a power of 250 watts, 
serving the island of New Providence only. There is no direct television in the 
Bahamas but a re-diffusion service from Florida is operated by Greater Freeport 
Services Ltd on Grand Bahama. 

The principal crops of the Bahamas include fresh vegetables, tomatoes, pine- 
apples, bananas, citrus fruits, avocados, mangos, egg-plant, squash and sisal. 
The quality of local stocks of pigs and sheep is being improved by the importa- 
tion of pure-bred animals, and the Government is encouraging the establishment 
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of beef and dairy herds. The estimated livestock population in 1965 was: sheep 
22,900; goats 14,050; pigs 10,900; cattle 3,460; horses 3,600; poultry 630,000. 
Crawfish, turtle and edible conch are exported, mainly to the United States, 
while other marine products include sponges, turtle shell, beach shells and 
marine curios. Sponge to the value of £12,585 was exported in 1965. Salt is 
extracted by solar radiation on Inagua and Long Island, and substantial quanti- 
ties are exported. Cement is a principal manufacture and 247,159 tons were 
exported in 1965. Other exports (by value) in 1965 included: crawfish £361,634; 
salt £654,959; lumber and pulpwood £15,224 and £1,299,617 respectively; 
canned tomatoes £11,394 and raw tomatoes £12,175. There are four canning 
plants in the Bahamas, mainly engaged in canning tomatoes and pineapple. Most 
of the output is consumed locally. The exploitation of forest products is confined 
to the yellow pine* forests on Andros and Abaco. Straw products are manufac- 
tured as cottage industries and the raw material for this work is chiefly obtained 
from palm fronds and sisal fibre. 

Nearly all the territory’s requirements are imported and include provisions, 
hardware, fresh beef, furniture, lumber, clothing, motor vehicles and fuel oil. 
The c.i.f. value of imports in 1965 was £37,431,173. 

Apart from a tax on real property of 12:5 per cent of assessed rental value, 
there is no direct taxation in the Bahamas. Government revenue is derived 
chiefly from import duties and other fees. In 1965 Government revenue was 
estimated at £14,953,369 and expenditure at £12,687,189. 

Tourism continues to be the main industry of the Bahamas and has shown 
substantial increases in recent years. Tourist figures for 1963, 1964 and 1965 
were 546,000, 605,000 and 720,000 respectively, as compared with 32,000 
visitors in 1949. 

Nassau Harbour Development Scheme is an important project for deepening 
the harbour’s main channel and turning basin, the construction of an artificial 
island linked to New Providence, and the construction of two breakwaters, a 
new pier and a terminal building. The cost of the scheme has been estimated at 
U.S.$20 million. A further scheme to develop the Island’s telecommunication 
system over the next six years, also costing U.S.$20 million, is under way. 

There are Tomato Growers’ Associations on Eleuthera and Cat Islands and 
active Farmers’ Associations are situated throughout the Bahamas; these are 
assisted by the Ministry of Agriculture, which advances seed and fertilizer for 
the crops and after marketing them deducts advances from the proceeds of each 
consignor. The Bahamas Produce Exchange in Nassau assists the farmers in the 
disposal of their produce in order to avoid glutting the market and depressing 
prices unnecessarily. 


HISTORY 

San Salvador, so called by Columbus, or Watling’s Island, the Amerindian 
name being Guanahani, one of the islands composing the Bahama chain, was 
the first land discovered by him on his voyage in 1492. A few years later all the 
Carib inhabitants were transported to work in the Cuba mines. It does not 
appear that the Spaniards had any settlements on any of the islands of this 
group at any time. Early in the 17th century the islands were well known to the 
settlers of Bermuda and the Carolinas. They were included in the Royal Grant 
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of Sir Robert Heath, the Attorney-General of England, of the 30th of October 
1629. By 1640 the islands had become a well-known place of resort by the in- 
habitants of Bermuda, and on the 9th July 1647 the Company of Eleutherian 
Adventurers was formed in London for the purpose of making an organised 
attempt at a systematic colonisation and development of the islands. William 
Sayle, a former Governor of Bermuda, was the moving spirit of this venture, 
and associated with him were a number of influential city merchants and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. On the 31st August 1649, on the petition of Sayle and others, 
Parliament passed ‘An Act for the Adventurers for the Eleutherian Islands’ 
which constituted Sayle and his associates the ‘Proprietors of the Islands’. 
Notwithstanding the Royal Grant to Heath in 1629 and the Cromwellian Act of 
1649, Charles II, on 1st November 1670, granted the islands to six of the Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina, namely, the Duke of Albermarle, the Earl of Craven, 
Lord Berkley, Lord Ashley, Sir George Carteret and Sir Peter Colleton. Before 
the Royal Grant of 1670 the inhabitants of the islands had organised the 
settlement, instituted a form of government which included an elective House 
of Assembly, and chosen Captain John Wentworth as their Governor. Wentworth 
applied to and received commissions from the Governors of Jamaica. The Lords 
Proprietors appointed Hugh Wentworth as their first Governor on 24th April 
1671, but he did not take up the appointment. They then confirmed in office 
John Wentworth, the popularly elected Governor, on the 26th December 1671. 
A regular system of government was established including a parliament, the 
lower house of which was elective, and this was continued with several breaks 
until the civil and military government of the islands was resumed by the Crown 
on the surrender of their rights by the Lords Proprietors on the 28th October 
1717. Thirteen Proprietary Governors were appointed between 1671 and 1715. 
The settlement on New Providence was sacked by the Spaniards on several 
occasions between 1680 and 1684. In 1684 nearly all the inhabitants were driven 
away, and it was not until 1688 that the settlement was re-formed by their 
return, principally from Jamaica, under the leadership of Thomas Bridges. 
Bridges was recognised as Governor by the Lords Proprictors on the 12th July 
1688, and the settlement had reached some importance when it was practically 
annihilated by the French and Spaniards in 1703. However, a year or so after 
this the dispersed inhabitants returned to New Providence and another Pro- 
prietary Governor was appointed in 1707. But the islands became a regular 
rendezvous for pirates, and this finally determined the Crown to resume the civil 
and military government of the place, thus acceding to the numerous petitions 
which the inhabitants had been making for several years and also carrying out 
the express wishes of Parliament. Since 1717 there has been a continuous line 
of Royal Governors. The islands were surrendered to a fleet of the American 
rebels in 1776 and again to the Spaniards in 1781, but they had been re-taken by 
a British force under Colonel Deveaux before the conclusion of the war in 1783, 
when British possession was confirmed. 

A significant event in Bahamian history was the influx of Loyalists who had 
asked to remain under British rule after the Treaty of Versailles. In 1783-84, 
when the islands’ population was 4,058, the Loyalists started to arrive with 
their families and slaves. By 1789 the population had risen to more than 11,000. 
The names of some 630 Loyalist families are to be found widely distributed 
throughout all sections of the community today. The Loyalists received sub- 
stantial assistance from England, and on the 19th March 1787 the Lords 
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Proprietors surrendered all their proprietary rights to the King for the sum 
of £12,000, provided by Parliament. 

The final abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and social change 
in the Bahamas. The outbreak of civil war in the United States led to a period 
of considerable prosperity: between the years 1861 and 1865 they became 
a depot for vessels running the blockade imposed against the Confederate 
States. However, the boom years were followed by a period of slump during 
which occurred one of the worst hurricanes in the islands’ history. The 
hurricane struck New Providence on Ist October 1866, causing widespread 
damage. In the latter part of the nineteenth century efforts were made to exploit 
a number of commercial products, such as sisal, conch shells for cameo brooch- 
making, and pineapples. The sponge industry was also established and at its 
height in 1901 employed nearly 6,000 men, or roughly one-third of the available 
labour force. The early 1900’s were nonetheless lean years and it was not until 
1920, when Nassau became an entrepot for the American bootlegging trade that 
some degree of prosperity returned, and remained until the end of the prohi- 
bition era. In 1939 the sponge industry collapsed as the result of a fungus disease 
and the islands’ furtunes again appeared to be on a downward trend but since 
World War II the Bahama Islands have experienced phenomenal growth, based 
almost entirely on the success of the tourist industry. Taxation advantages, 
economic and political stability have encouraged foreign investments; and 
millions of pounds have poured into the Bahamas during the last two decades. 

Up to January 1964, representative but not responsible government existed in 
the Bahamas. The executive government was in the hands of a Governor, 
appointed by the Crown, who had the power of veto and was advised by an 
Executive Council of not more than nine members of whom six were un- 
officials. Various executive powers and the right to enact certain subsidiary 
legislation were vested by law in the Governor in Council. A Legislative Council 
was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters Patent in 1841; and in 1963 
it consisted of eleven members nominated by the Crown, of whom nine were 
unofficials. 

The Turks and Caicos Islands (q.v.) which are a geographical part of the 
Bahamas chain and which had often in their early history been claimed both by 
Bermuda and the Bahamas, were separated from the Bahamas in 1848. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

At the Bahamas Constitutional Conference held in London in May 1963, 
constitutional changes were agreed. These were embodied in a new constitution 
which came into effect on 7th January 1964, giving the territory internal self- 
government. The bi-cameral Legislature has been reconstituted to consist of an 
Upper House called the Senate and a Lower House called the House of Assem- 
bly. The Senate consists of fifteen members of whom eight are appointed by the 
Governor after consultation with the Premier and such other persons as he may 
in his discretion decide to consult, five by the Governor on the advice of the 
Premier, and two by the Governor on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition. 
Following the general election of 10th January 1957 the House of Assembly 
consists of 38 members elected under universal adult franchise, 21 representing 
Out-Island constituencies and 17 from New Providence. The Cabinet consists 
of a Premier and not less than eight other Ministers. The Governor appoints 
as Premier the person who appears to him to be best able to command a majority 
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in the House of Assembly. The remaining Ministers are appointed by the 


Governor on the advice of the Premier. 


LAND POLICY 


The Status of Aliens Act 1950 empowers an alien to acquire and hold property 


within the Colony. 


GOVERNMENT 
CABINET 
Premier and Minister for Tourism and Development: The Hon. Lynden O. Pindling, MHA 
Minister for Finance: The Hon. Carleton E. Francis, MHA 
Minister for Works: The Hon. Cecil V. Wallace-Whitfield, MHA 
Minister for Education: The Hon. Arthur D. Hanna, MHA 
Minister for Health and Welfare: The Hon. Milo B. Butler, MHA 
Minister for Communications: The Hon. Dr Curtis C. McMillan, MHA 
Minister for Internal Affairs: The Hon. Jeffrey M. Thompson, MHA 
Minister for Out Island Affairs, Agriculture and Fisheries: 
e Hon. Warren J. Levarity, MHA 
Minister for Labour and Commerce: The Hon. Randol F. Fawkes, MHA 
Minister Without Portfolio: The Hon. Clarence A. Bain, MHA 
Minister Without Portfolio (in the Senate): Senator The Hon. Clement T. Maynard 


SENATE 
President: The Hon. L. J. Knowles, CBE 
14 other Nominated Members 
Chief Clerk: J. H. Johnson 


HOuSE OF ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: The Hon. A. R. Braynen, MHA 
Deputy Speaker: The Hon. C. Darling, MHA 
38 other Elected Members 
Chief Clerk: J. Smith 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief: Sir Raiph Grey, GCMG, KCVO, OBE 
Private Secretary: J. J. D. Barrow 


Secretary to the Cabinet: Sir Foley Newns, 
KCMG, CVO 

Chief Secretary: W. H. Sweeting, CBE 

Establishment Secretary: W. W. Wallace, 
OBE, DSC 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries: O. S. Russell 

Director of Agriculture: (Vacant) 

Deputy Director of Agriculture: A. K. 
Murray 

Auditor: K. H. E. Albury 

Director of Civil Aviation: H. H. Thompson 

Crown Lands Officer: R. E. A. Sweetnam 

Director of Education: A. A. M. Greig 

Chief Immigration Officer: W. V. Granger, 
MBE 
irector of Information: D. J. Knox 

Chief Industrial Officer: M. Pounder, OBE 

Labour Officer: W. L. L. Parker 

Law Officers: 
Attorney-General: W. G. Bryce, CBE, QC 
Solicitor-General: G. D. M. Collett 
Crown Council: K. H. J. Ireland 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Health: 
J. H. Bamforth 

Chief Medical Officer and Resident Surgeon: 
E. H. Murcott, CBE 

Surgical Specialist: I. E. Farrington, FRCS 

Pathologist: J. Read 

Chief Out Islands Commissioner: D. H. 
Burrows, MBE 


Port Director: J. H. Elden 

Commissioner of Police (and Provost 
Marshal): N. G. Morris, CMG, MVO 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications: R. C. Robertson 

Postmaster: C. Saunders 

Director of Telecommunications: R. E. 
Knowles 

Adviser on Social Welfare: W. G. M. 
Lugton 

Superintendent of Prisons: B. E. Pinder 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Works: 
Sir Brian Marwick, KBE, CMG 

Director of Public Works: W. J. Deal, CBE, 
MVO 

Registrar-General: N. C. Roberts, MBE 

Controller of Road Traffic: R. V. E. Wood 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Finance: 
J. E. F. Codrington 

Treasurer: H. E. Bailey 

Comptroller of Customs: E. H. McKinney, 
OBE 

Controller of Exchange: A. R. Thompson 

Parliamentary Registrar: A. A. Dean 

Imperial Lighthouse Service Inspector: 
Captain Pengelly, DSO, RN 

Chairman, Public Service Commission: 
J. W. Foster, OBE 
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JUDICIARY 
Justice of the Court of Appeal: 
Sir Roland O. Sinclair, KBE; Sir Paget Bourke; Sir Eric Hallinan 
Chief Justice: Sir Ralph A. Campbell 
Puisne Judges: H. C. Smith; J. A. Smith, CBE, TD 
Registrar: J. K. Brownlees 
Chief Magistrate: M. J. Thompson 
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BERMUDA 


HE Bermudas or Somers Islands derive their names from the Spanish 

seaman Juan Bermudez, who sighted the group before 1515, but no 

settlement was made until 1609, when Sir George Somers, who was 
shipwrecked on his way to Virginia, colonised the islands. Bermuda is situated 
in the Western Atlantic Ocean about 570 miles east of Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina, 32° 15’ N. latitude, 64° 51’ W. longitude. Until 1940 it had an area of 
19-34 square miles. As a result of work done by the United States authorities 
since 1940 to unite and extend some of the islands with materials dredged from 
the sea, their total area is now 20:59 square miles, of which 2:30 square miles are 
leased to the Government of the United States for naval and military bases, 
leaving 18:29 square miles available to the civil population. The United States 
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bases include a large airfield which is used by both military and commercial 
traffic. 

The Bermudas consist of about 150 coralstone islands and islets, roughly in 
the form of a fishhook, along the southern rim of the oval plateau summit, about 
22 miles from east to west and 14 miles from north to south, of a steep submarine 
volcanic mountain which is reputed to be between 14,000 and 15,000 feet in 
height. The ten principal islands are connected by bridges and form a chain about 
22 miles long between its north-east and south-west extremities. These islands 
vary in width but the main island, which is about 14 miles long, has an average 
width of about one mile; it contains about 9,000 acres of land, the highest point 
being only 259-4 feet above the sea. All the other islands and the areas reclaimed 
for the United States Bases aggregate about 4,240 acres. There are no rivers or 
lakes. 

The City of Hamilton, the capital since 1815, with a population estimated at 
about 2,800, is situated on the main island. The town of St George on the island 
of St George was formerly the capital. Its population is estimated at about 1,800. 

The climate is generally mild and humid with a mean annual temperature of 
70° F and average annual maximum and minimum temperatures of 90° F and 
47° F respectively. The coldest and hottest months are February and August. 
The average annual rainfall is 58-1 inches. 

Bermuda’s last census held in 1960, revealea a resident civil population of 
42,640 but a subsequent study of the figures suggests that the potential civil 
population at that time, taking into consideration people abroad on business, 
holiday and for education etc., was 44,617. The estimated resident civil popula- 
tion at the end of 1965 was 48,799. The official language is English. The 1960 
census revealed that almost half of the population were members of the Church 
of England, approximately 5,000 were members of the African Methodist 
Episcopalian Church and another 4,300 members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Altogether, 21 faiths were represented. 

During 1965 1,115 births were recorded, representing a birth-rate of 23-07 per 
1,000. Over the past 10 years the birth-rate has steadily declined. The death-rate 
in 1965 was 7:39 per 1,000. The Department of Public Health is responsible for 
providing medical services and facilities. These include baby and pre-school 
clinics, and medical and dental services for school children. Duting 1965 a 
campaign was carried out with oral poliomyelitis vaccine. There are four hos- 
pitals: King Edward VII Memorial (general hospital) (230 beds); St Brendan’s 
(mental hospital) (240 beds); Prospect and Lefroy House (geriatric hospitals). 

According to the 1960 census the working force totalled almost 20,000. The 
principal occupations were: domestic, private and hotels 2,162; office clerks, etc. 
1,839; shop assistants 1,466; labourers 1,365; masons 1,001; wood-workers 747: 
waiters and waitresses 551; taxi drivers and chauffeurs 501; teachers 486; truck 
drivers 426. 

There are nine registered trade unions: Bermuda Industrial Union, member- 
ship 579; Bermuda Union of Teachers (295); Bermuda Employers Council (80); 
Bermuda Dockworkers Union (189); Bermuda Civil Service Association (400); 
Association of Scientific Workers (49); Electricity Supply Trade Union (231); 
Bermuda Federation of Variety Artists (125); and the recently-formed Union 
of Government Industrial Employees. 

The area of arable land, always small, is steadily diminishing owing to en- 
croachment by building development. Of 915 acres now remaining, some 295 
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acres are utilised for vegetable crops, 200 for fruit and 40 for flowers. The climate 
permits double cropping for most vegetables and four crops a year for beans. 
The value of the 1965 vegetable crop was £145,408. Bananas valued at £50,625, 
and citrus fruits valued at £23,750 were produced. Cut flowers valued at £7,509 
were exported. 

Dairy farming is the most important branch of agriculture. The quantity and 
value of produce was: eggs 1,110,500 doz., £277,625; milk 895,498 gals., 
£279,422; poultry 61,000 Ib., £6,100; pork 157,800 Ib., £15,780; beef 115,000 lb., 
£8,662. 

A major undertaking of the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries since 
1949 has been re-afforestation. Work started as a result of losing 80 per cent of 
the native cedar trees through a severe infestation of the juniper scale. Clearance 
of the dead areas and planting of the cleared areas began in 1952. 

Research is being conducted at the Government Aquarium into the develop- 
ment potential of deep sea fishing. The rocky sea bed makes trawling impractic- 
able and most fish are caught by pots, hand-lines and seines. In 1965 the estimated 
catch was 140,000 Ib. of spiny lobsters and 1,600,000 Ib. of fish (dressed weight), 
value £280,000. Commercial fishing boats are available for hire. The principal 
game-fish are marlin, tuna, dolphin, wahoo, bonito, amberjack and barracuda. 

The principal domestic exports by value are as follows: 


1963 1964 1965 
Beauty preparations £39,560 £52,693 £94,712 
Drugs £21,440 £24,293 £31,670 
Essences £567,296 £475,358 £665,769 
Flowers (cut) £8,835 £8,594 £7,509 
Machinery £49,919 £153,678 £141,060 


Direct revenue from the tourist trade for 1963, 1964 and 1965 respectively was 
estimated at (U.S.) $30,000,000, $34,000,000 and $36,000,000. 

Bermuda has two ports, Hamilton, the present capital, centrally situated on 
a deep-water landlocked harbour and including the former Royal Naval dock- 
yard and basin, and St George, the former capital, also situated on a deep- 
water landlocked harbour at the east end of the islands and including an oil dock 
at Murray’s Anchorage on the north shore of St George’s Parish. Three large, 
two-storey, covered wharves and one open wharf extend along the Hamilton 
waterfront. The three covered wharves accommodate ocean-going vessels 
drawing not more than 26:5 feet; the two eastern ones have a combined water 
frontage of 1,100 feet and the western one has a water frontage of 455 feet. The 
open wharf, which its between them, is 150 feet long with a depth of 24 feet of 
water alongside. There is also offshore anchorage in the harbour for three 
ocean-going vessels. The fuelling depot of the Royal Navy is now managed on 
behalf of the Admiralty by the Shell Company of Bermuda, Limited, and is 
sometimes used to bunker commercial vessels. Because of the depth of water and 
the crane facilities in the former dockyard, it is occasionally used by commercial 
vessels to load or unload heavy cargoes, or by the Marine Board for repairs. In 
St George there are two wharves: Penno’s which is 1,200 feet long witha depth 
of 32 feet of water alongside, and Ordnance Island, which is 350 feet long with 
24 feet of water alongside. There is also offshore anchorage in the harbour for 
ocean-going vessels. The oil dock at Murray’s Anchorage is operated by Esso 
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Standard Oil, S.A., and has a depth of 33 feet of water alongside. The berthing 
arrangements and supervision of shipping in the harbours, the construction and 
maintenance of harbour buildings, wharves, etc., and dredging within the 
harbours, are the responsibilities of the Corporations of Hamilton and St 
George. 

Direct or indirect seaborne passenger and cargo services are maintained with 
varying frequency and regularity with all parts of the world by the following 
shipping lines: Bermuda Shipping Company, Booth-Import, Furness Bermuda, 
Independent Gulf, Isbrandtsen, Manz, Pacific Steam Navigation, Royal Mail 
and Saguenay. 

The only airfield is at the U.S.A.F. Base, which was originally constructed 
during the last war solely for military purposes. In 1948 this base, known as 
Kindley Field, was opened to civil aircraft in accordance with the provisions of 
a treaty agreement between the Governments of the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom. The base itself is leased to the United States Govern- 
ment for 99 years. Civil aircraft are handled in a small sub-leased area at the 
western end of the airfield but both military and civil aircraft use the same 
runways and technical facilities of air traffic control, communications, weather 
and navigation aids. The airlines serving Bermuda are B.O.A.C., Pan American, 
Eastern, Air Canada and Qantas. 

There are 132 miles of central and local Government roads, most of which 
are surfaced; they include 3-55 miles reserved for cyclists and pedestrians. There 
are also many surfaced ‘estate roads’ and unsurfaced private roads. 

Prior to 1946 there was little broadcasting in Bermuda and local listeners 
relied principally on broadcasts from North America and England. In 1943 the 
Bermuda Broadcasting Company was formed and in 1946 started commercial 
broadcasting with the call-sign ZBM on 1,240 kc/s with a power output of 
250 watts. In 1953 a second station ZBM-2 was opened and in 1962 power on 
both stations was increased to 1,000 watts and an FM station, ZBM-FM, was 
inaugurated. 1962 also saw the formation of a second commercial broadcasting 
company, Capital Broadcasting, using the call-sign ZFB, which operates with 
1,000 watts power. All stations broadcast 24 hours a day except for the FM 
station which operates from 0700-2200 hours daily. 

Bermuda’s first commercial television station ZBM-TV began operations in 
January 1958, and now operates from 1430-2330 hours daily except Saturday 
(1500-0100 hours). In August 1964 the Bermuda Government granted to 
Atlantic Broadcasting Co. Ltd a licence to establish and operate a second com- 
mercial television channel. This station, ZFB-TV, began broadcasting in August 
1965 and now operates from 1500-2330 hours on weekdays, 0900-1130 and 
1630-2400 hours on Saturdays and 1500-2300 hours on Sundays. 

Income tax and estate duty are not levied in Bermuda but legislative approval 
has now been given for the introduction of a property tax. This tax, which it is 
hoped will come into effect in July 1967, will be similar to the rates levied by 
local authorities in the United Kingdom. Revenue is mainly derived from 
customs duties and in 1965 these duties accounted for £4,168,072 of the Govern- 
ment’s total revenue of £6,659,883. Stamp duty at the rate of 2d. per bank 
cheque, 2d. per receipt issued for £1 or upwards, and £1 tax on every departing 
traveller’s ticket, accounted for a further £394,547. Company taxes realised 
£189,250, vehicle licenses £354,471 and postal receipts £395,248. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Exempted Undertakings Tax Protection Act 1966, 
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foreign companies can be granted freedom from liability for present or future 
taxes computed on profits or income or capital assets, gains and appreciation. 
Undertakings operating in the Bermuda freeport also obtain customs tariff 
concessions. 

Government expenditure in 1965 was £6,872,519 and the Public Debt at 
3lst December 1966 was £469,000. A schedule of capital projects, in order of 
priority, has been drawn up for the next three years. Of £1,000,000 earmarked 
for 1967, £600,000 will be required for school building construction. Over the 
three-year period 1967-9 a sum of £3,100,000 will be allocated to these projects. 

The general administration of education is vested by law in the Board of 
Education, who are required to act as advisers to the Governor in matters 
relating to education and to ‘use their best endeavours to ensure that public 
funds placed at their disposal are judiciously and faithfully applied towards the 
discharge of their duties’. Primary education was provided free for the first time 
in 1949 for children over 7 and under 13 years of age. Attendance between those 
ages had long been compulsory and continued until 1965 when it was extended 
to 5 to 15 years. In 1969 the leaving age is to be raised to 16. There are 25 free 
schools, as well as 10 others at which fees are charged. The management of 
24 of the schools is carried on by the Board of Education, that of the remainder 
being vested in local governing bodies. There are also 21 private schools. 
Secondary education is provided at six of the schools under the administration 
of the Board of Education and at five other schools. Technical training, including 
technical high school and trades training courses, is provided at the Technical 
Institute, while the four new secondary schools include training of a practical 
nature (woodwork, metalwork, domestic science and shorthand-typewriting) 
in their syllabuses. There is a training school for delinquent boys and another 
for delinquent girls up to the age of 17. There is also a free school for handi- 
capped children and four special schools for educationally sub-normal children. 

Higher education is not available in Bermuda, but one Rhodes Scholarship 
and six others tenable at universities abroad may be awarded annually. There 
are also a number of scholarships offered by the Board of Education to enable 
prospective teachers to take training courses abroad. Government expenditure 
on education in 1965 was £1,265,994, almost 20 per cent of the total government 
expenditure for the year. 

The 1960 census revealed that of the resident civil population aged five years 
and over, 35,009 were able to read and write, 72 were unable to write and 2,248 
were unable to read or write. 


HISTORY 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian Ferdinand d’Oviedo, who 
sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were discovered by Juan Bermudez. A 
17th century French cartographer gives the date of their discovery as 1503 and 
there is evidence that the islands were known as ‘La Bermuda’ by 1510. The 
Spaniards do not appear to have taken any steps to form a settlement and the 
islands were still entirely uninhabited when in 1609 Admiral Sir George Somer’s 
ship The Sea Venture was wrecked upon one of the reefs while carrying a party 
of colonists to Virginia. Reports of the beauty and fertility of the land caused 
the Virginia Company to seek an extension of their charter so as to include the 
islands within their dominion. This was granted by King James I in 1612 and the 
first emigrants went out in that year. Shortly afterwards the Virginia Company 
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sold the islands for £2,000 to a new body of adventurers called ‘The Governor 
and Company of the City of London for the Plantation of the Somers Islands’, 
and for a considerable time afterwards the islands bore that name. In 1684 the 
charter of the Bermuda Company of London was annulled and government 
passed to the Crown. 

As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony’s earliest days, 
but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in England it was abolished 
absolutely in Bermuda in 1834. 

Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of steamship 
services, Bermuda, in addition to enjoying a profitable agricultural export trade 
in vegetables, gradually became noted for its climate and charm. Slowly the 
tourist trade grew, many visitors coming annually to escape the rigorous North 
American winters and, as larger and faster ships were built and hotels erected, it 
finally became the colony's most important business. 

Until 1951 the Royal Navy maintained a dockyard in Bermuda, which had 
been the headquarters of a British fleet since 1797. Since 1956 Bermuda has 
been the headquarters of the West Indies Station under the command of a 
Commodore with the title of Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 

The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the settlement of Bermuda. 
Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of functions and celebrations 
was Carried out, and a special Crown piece was issued by the Royal Mint. His 
Royal Highness Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April 
1959. 

The Parliamentary Election Act, passed in December 1962, marked an 
important step in the political evolution in Bermuda. Throughout its history, 
members of the House of Assembly had been elected by the privileged few who 
could meet a freehold voting qualification (5,500 in 1962). The new act enfran- 
chised everyone over the age of 25, thus creating a potential electorate of 22,000, 
while retaining for property-owners the privilege of an extra vote. 

Bermuda’s first political party, the Progressive Labour Party, was formed 
shortly before the elections held in May 1963 but the majority of seats was won 
by independent candidates. In the following year however most of the indepen- 
dent members formed a second party, the United Bermuda Party, and indepen- 
dents now form less than a third of the total membership of the House. 

In November 1963 the Legislature appointed a Joint Select Committee to 
consider constitutional changes. In an interim report the Committee recom- 
mended the abolition of the additional Property Vote and reduction of the 
voting age from twenty-five to twenty-one years. These changes became law 
early in 1966. 

In its second report, published in November 1965 the Joint Select Committee 
made detailed recommendations for constitutional change. This report was 
accepted by the Legislature and subsequently a Constitutional Conference was 
convened in London in November 1966. In addition to the Governor and the 
Attorney-General, a representative delegation consisting of eighteen members of 
the Legislature attended. The majority signed a Conference Report which 
proposed the introduction of a written constitution giving responsible internal 
self-government after the next general election which is due not later than 
mid-1968. 

A more detailed outline of the history of Bermuda may be found in ‘“‘Bermuda: 
Report for the Years 1963-1964"’, published by HMSO, 1966. 
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CONSTITUTION 

Bermuda has an ancient constitution which is partly unwritten and based 
upon convention. One of its main features is a clear division between the execu- 
tive and the legislature. 

Executive power is vested in the Governor assisted by an advisory Executive 
Council, with three official members and a number of unofficial members 
appointed by the Governor. Government Departments are controlled either 
directly by the Governor or by statutory Boards which are executive bodies 
subject to limited direction by the Governor in Executive Council but not 
responsible to the Legislature. 

The legislature is bicameral, consisting of a Legislative Council and a House 
of Assembly. The former consists of three official members and a number of 
unofficial members appointed by the Governor. The latter consists of thirty-six 
elected members, each of the nine ancient parishes returning four members 
from two double-member constituencies. 

The House of Assembly controls the expenditure of public money and the 
agreement of both Houses is necessary to the passage of legislation. The Governor 
can refuse assent to any Bill but has no positive power to secure the enactment 
of measures not approved by the two Houses. Thus in practice, despite the 
wide executive powers of the Governor, Bermuda already enjoys a very con- 
siderable measure of internal self-government. 

At the Constitutional Conference held in November 1966 it was agreed that 
a new written constitution should be introduced. Under this it is proposed that, 
while the existing structure should remain largely unchanged, the Executive 
Council will be drawn from the Legislature to which it will be responsible and 
the Governor will normally be bound to act on the advice of the Executive 
Council except in relation to external affairs, defence, internal security and the 
police, for which subjects he will retain special responsibility. The Governor 
will appoint as Government Leader the member of the House of Assembly 
whom he thinks best able to command the confidence of a majority of members, 
and other appointments to Executive Council and the allocation of portfolios 
will be made on the advice of the Government Leader. 

The Conference also discussed at length the question of constituencies, 
which at present contain widely differing sizes of electorate. It was agreed that 
a Boundaries Commission should review constituencies and should recommend 
boundaries for four constituencies in the most populous parish and two in 
each of the other parishes, each constituency to return two members. The Com- 
mission would be charged to take no account of the racial distribution of electors 
and to ensure that the constituencies within each parish contained as near as 
may be equal numbers of adult persons. It is intended that the next election 
should be held on the revised basis and the other changes introduced thereafter. 


LAND POLICY 

The Government has exercised control of development, in some form or other, 
for a considerable time. 

In May 1962 it was decided to review town and country development in the 
light of a report submitted by a commission appointed in 1944 to survey housing 
in the Colony, and to make recommendations for the future control and develop- 
ment of buildings and land. Although agreed to in principle, it was never fully 
implemented. The report stated: ‘The present situation is most unsatisfactory; 
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arable land is fast disappearing under housing developments; possible recrea- 
tional areas are being built on; there is no plan for the best development of the 
Colony’s land’. Following the review in 1962, funds were provided and arrange- 
ments made for Mr H. Thornley Dyer, FRIBA, AMTPI Town Planning Adviser 
for the Kenya Government from 1945-62, to come to Bermuda for six months 
to prepare a development plan for Bermuda. As a result of Mr Dyer’s report a 
Bill was forwarded to the Legislature early in 1965 and became operative on 
3rd August 1965. The Act provides for the establishment of a Central Planning 
Authority (to replace the former Building Authority) for the orderly development 
of land in the colony, defining its powers and making all incidental provisions 
for the preservation and improvement of amenities, including the acquisition of 
land, compensation, appeals etc. Its aims to provide a comprehensive code for 
the control of development having due regard to private interests where they 
conflict with the public need. Final development plans based on Mr Dyer’s 
recommendations are now being drafted for Legislative approval. 


GOVERNMENT 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
H.E. The Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
The Colonial Secretary: Hon. J. W. Sykes, CMG, CVO 
The Attorney-General: Hon. J. C. Summerfield, CBE, QC 
The Colonial Treasurer: Hon. W. W. Davidson, CBE 
Hon. A. D. Spurling, CBE, JP, MCP 
Lt-Col. The Hon. J. C. Astwood, CBE, ED, MCP 
Hon. E. T. Richards, Mcp 
Hon. G. O. Ratteray, MCP 
Hon. C. V. Zuill, yp, MCP 


Clerk: E. T. Smith, oBE (Assistant Colonial Secretary) 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Chief Justice (President) 
The Colonial Secretary 
The Attorney-General 
Hon. E. G. Gibbons 
Hon. Sir Harry Butterfield, CBE, JP 
Hon. F. C. Misick, JP 
Dr The Hon. V. O’D. King, OBE, ED 
Hon. F. Le R. Seliey 
Hon. Martin Wilson 
Hon. D. G. Butterfield 
Hon. J. R. Plowman, OBE 


Clerk; A. J. Saunders, Esq. 


THE House OF ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: His Honour Sir John W. Cox, CBE, JP, MCP 


Deputy Speaker: Lieut.-Col. The Hon. J. C. Astwood, CBE, ED, MCP 
36 Elected Members 


Clerk: S. C. Tatem, Esq. 
Sergeant-at-Arms: H. Joliffe 
(Members of the House of Assembly are designated MCP) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

There are two municipalities—The City of Hamilton (incorporated 1793 and 
made a city by act of legislation in 1897) which is governed by a corporation: 
and the town of St George (incorporated 1797) one of the oldest settlements 
in the Western Hemisphere and the capital of Bermuda until 1815. Charges 
for dock facilities and water are the Hamilton corporation’s main source of 
revenue but both governing bodies derive revenue from rents and municipal taxes. 
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HAMILTON: 
Mayor: The Worshipful G. A. Cooper, CBE, ED, JP, MCP 
Secretary: H. A. Leseur 


ST. GEORGE'S: 
Mayor: The Worshipful L. D. Fox, OBE, 3P 
Secretary: R. J. Pitcher 


Parish vestries are elected annually for the administration of general parochial 
affairs of the Poor Law by the parishes of St. George’s, Hamilton, Smith's, 
Devonshire, Pembroke, Paget, Warwick, Southampton and Sandys. These 
vestries have authority to levy taxes and manage local affairs. They derive 
revenue from the collection of rates and from fees for liquor licences. The 
systems of law applicable in Bermuda are the common law, the doctrines of 
equity and all English Acts of general application which were in force on the 
11th July 1612. These systems are subject to Acts passed in Bermuda since that 
date in any way altering, modifying or amending those laws or doctrines. The 
Public Acts and Statutory Instruments made thereunder were reprinted in 
1964/5 and are now available in six loose-leaf volumes with a further volume 
containing tables and indices. There exists also an edition of private acts in two 
volumes. In this last respect it may be noted that all Companies are formed by 
private Act of Parliament. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: The Rt Hon. Lord Martonmere, Pc, KCMG 
Aide-de-Camp: Lieutenant-Commander D. Blair 


Colonial Secretary: J. W. Sykes, CMG, CVO 

Assistant Colonial Secretary: E. T. Smith, 
OBE 

Treasurer: W. W. Davidson, CBE 

Collector of Customs: R. L. Gauntlett, oBE 

Auditor: I. V. G. Mackay, MBE 

Director of Agriculture and Fisheries: G. R. 
Groves, OBE 

Director of Civil Aviation: Wing Commander 

. Ware, DFC 

Director of Education: D. J. Williams 

Director of Health Services: S. M. Frazer 

Chief Immigration Officer: A. T. Guest, OBE 

Labour Relations Officer: C. A. Collard, 
CBE 

Law Officers: Attorney-General: J. C. 
sue CBE, QC; Solicitor-General: 
ai iy . Sedgwick: Crown Counsel: F. L. 

a 

Head Libratian Miss M. E. Gray 

Director of Marine Services: S. Gascoigne 

Registrar of the Supreme Court: W. T. 
Angelo-Thomson 

Registrar-General: Mrs R. E. M. James 


READING LIST 


Director of Planning: W. M. Hamilton 
Commissioner of Police: G. H. Robins, CBE, 
KPM 
Postmaster: W. A. Manuel, OBE 
Warden of Prisons: P. Manley, OBE 
Director, Public Transportation Board: J. B. 
Watlington 
Director of Public Works: J. Smith 
Executive Officer, Social Welfare Board: 
H. E. Chudleigh, oBE 
Director, Trade Development Board: W. J. 
Williams, OBE, MVO 
Executive Officer, Transport Control Board: 
S. H. Kemsley 
JUDICIARY 
Court of Appeal: 
President: Sir Ronald Sinclair, KBE 
Members: Sir Paget Bourke, sc 
Sir Eric Hallinan, Qc 
Chief Justice: Sir Myles Abbott 
Puisne Judge: H. Barcilon 
Senior Magistrate: R. H. Lownie 
Magistrate: W. Maddocks 


Dyer, H. THORNLEY. The next twenty years: a report on the development 
plan for Bermuda, prepared for the Government of Bermuda. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Press, 1963. 

Fopor’s GumbeE to the Caribbean, Bahamas and Bermuda, Newman Neame, 
annual. 
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Lerroy, J. H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515-1687. 2 vols. Longmans, Green, 1877 
and 1879. 

WATSON, J. W., OLIVER, J. and Focco, C. H. A Geography of Bermuda. 
Collins, 1965S. 

WILKINSON, H. C. The adventures of Bermuda: a history of the island from 
its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers Islands Company in 
1684. O.U.P., 1958. 

WILKINSON, H. C. Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684-1784. O.U.P., 1950. 


BRITISH ANTARCTIC TERRITORY 


with the exception of the island of South Georgia and the South Sandwich 

Islands, consists of the area previously known as the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies. The territory lies between longitudes 20° and 80° W. and south of 
the 60th parallel S. latitude. Within these bounds lie the South Orkneys, the 
South Shetlands and the Antarctic Peninsula, together with all adjacent islands 
and the land mass extending to the South Pole. 

The majority of the islands in the territory are wild and rugged with many 
glaciers. The Antarctic Peninsula is mountainous, the highest peak being Mount 
Andrew Jackson (13,700 feet). There is a snow-covered plateau which extends 
along the peninsula, but declines from 7,000 feet in the south to about 4,000 feet 
in the north. The main continental area is covered by ice and fringed by floating 
ice shelves generally about 800 feet thick. The territory has a rigorous polar 
climate. 

The British population of the territory consists solely of male scientists and 
technicians who man the British Antarctic Survey scientific stations. During the 
winter of 1965 the total number was 87. In the summer months when relief 
personnel arrive, together with summer field workers, this figure may almost 
double. The exact number of other nationals working in the area is not known. 
There are no towns in the territory and scientific and field stations are situated 
on various islands and parts of the mainland. 

Communications between the territory, the Falkland Islands and the United 
Kingdom are maintained by the British Antarctic Survey’s Royal Research 
Ships the John Biscoe and the Shackleton aided by the chartered vessel m.v. 
Perla Dan. These ships operate only from November to May. 

Between these months the Antarctic Bases are relieved, resupplied and re- 
staffed. Radio communication for the passing of scientific and administrative 
data is linked between Antarctic Bases and the British Antarctic Survey in 
Stanley, Falkland Islands. | 

Until the year ended 30th June 1962 British Antarctic Territory finances were 
embodied in those of the Falkland Islands Dependencies. The following table 
shows revenue and expenditure for the years 1964-67: 


To British Antarctic Territory was formed on the 3rd March 1962 and, 
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Revenue* Expenditure 
1964-65 £755,105 £737,768 
1965-66 £746,981 £769,525 factual figures) 
1966-67 £976,324 £976,324—(revised estimates) 


* figures include H.M.G. grants. 


HISTORY 

The main island group of the South Shetlands was discovered and taken 
possession of by Captain W. Smith in 1819, whilst the South Orkney Islands 
owe their discovery to Captain G. Powell in 1821. 

The Antarctic Peninsula was discovered in 1820 by Edward Bransfield, R.N., 
and taken into the possession of Great Britain by John Biscoe in 1832. The 
penetration of what is now known as the Weddell Sea and the final discovery of 
the continental land masses to the south and east of the Antarctic Peninsula can 
be attributed to many great explorers—Cook, Weddell, Ross and Bruce to name 
but a few. Many of the islands within the territory were used as temporary bases 
for the early sealing and whaling expeditions, but at Deception Island of the 
South Shetlands Island Group a more permanent and more active whaling 
station was in operation from 1906 to 1931. During this time a magistrate was in 
permanent residence for the summer months. 

In the 1943-44 season, under the code name of ‘Operation Tabarin’, the first 
of what are now known as the British Antarctic Survey bases were established at 
Deception Island and Port Lockroy. Since then the occupation of bases has been 
continuous and the number so occupied is now six, with a summer operations 
base at Fossil Bluff; their locations are as follows: 


Signy Island—South Orkneys 60° 43’ S., 45° 36’ W. 
Deception—South Shetlands 62° 59’ S., 60° 34’ W. 
Argentine Islands (Galindez Island)—West coast of Graham Land 65° 15’ S., 
64° 16’ W. 
Adelaide Island—West coast of Graham Land 67° 46’ S., 68° 54’ W. 
Fossil Bluff—George VI Sound 71° 20’ S., 68° 17’ W. 
Halley Bay—Caird Coast 75° 31’ S., 26° 38’ W. 
Stonington Island—Marguerite Bay 68° 11’ S., 67° 00’ W. 
Other bases have been established, but are at present unoccupied; they are 
known as: 


Base A—Port Lockroy, Wiencke Island, Palmer Archipelago. 
Base C—Cape Geddes, Laurie Island, South Orkneys. 

Base D—Hope Bay, Trinity Peninsula. 

Base G—Admiralty Bay, King George Island, South Shetlands. 
Base J—Prospect Point, Graham Coast. 

Base N—Anvers Island, Palmer Archipelago. 

Base O—Danco Coast, Graham Land. 

Base V—View Point, Duse Bay. 

Base W—Detaille Island, Loubet Coast, Graham Land. 

Base Y—Horseshoe Island, Marguerite Bay. 


The territory is administered by the High Commissioner, resident in Stanley, 
Falkland Islands. 
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A Court of Appeal was set up on the Ist July 1965 for the purpose of hearing 
and determining appeals from the courts of the territory. 


HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
1962 Sir Edwin Arrowsmith, KCMG 
1964 Sir Cosmo Haskard, KCMG, MBE 


READING LIST 
Curisti£E, E. W. H. The Antarctic Problem. Allen & Unwin, 1951. 
COLEMAN-COOKE, J. Discovery II in the Antarctic. Odhams Press, 1963. 
DEBENHAM, F. Antarctica: the Story of a Continent. Herbert Jenkins, 1959. 
PRIESTLEY, R. E. P. et al., Eds., Antarctic Research: A Review of British 
Scientific Achievement in Antarctica. Foreword by H.R.H. The Duke 
of Edinburgh. Butterworth, 1964. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


bounded onthe north and part of the west by Mexico and by Guatemala 

on the remainder of the west and south. In length the country extends 
174 miles from the Rio Hondo in the north to the Sarstoon River in the south. 
In breadth the widest part (Belize City to Benque Vicjo) is 68 miles. Its land area 
is about 8,866 square miles which includes a number of islets (known as cayes) 
lying off the coast. 

The coastline is for the most part flat and swampy but the country rises 
gradually towards the interior. The Maya Mountains and the Cockscombs, 
which reach a height of 3,700 feet, form the backbone of the southern half of 
the territory. All of the Western (Cayo) District is hilly and includes the Moun- 
tain Pine Ridge most of which lies between 1,000 and 2,000 feet above sea level 
but rises in parts to around 3,000 feet. The northern districts are also hilly 
except towards the coast but contain considerable areas of low tableland. There 
are seventeen principal rivers, of which the Belize River is the most important. 
None is navigable by vessels over five feet draught and few for any distance. 

The coastal waters are shallow for 10-20 miles to the east. This shallow sea is 
dotted with cayes and is bounded by a coral encrusted reef second only in size 
to the great barrier reef off the eastern coast of Australia. Three separate reef 
areas lie still further to the east and the most easterly islet is more than 45 miles 
to the east of Belize City. 

The climate is sub-tropical and on the whole agreeable. In the capital, Belize 
City, the temperature range during the year is 10°-35-5° C (50°-96° F) with an 
average mean of about 26° C (78-5° F). Most of the year the heat and humidity 
are tempered by sea breezes. This description applies with small variation along 
the whole coastal area. Inland, the day temperatures during the dry season tend 
to be higher, but drop considerably at night. Rainfall increases from north to 
south: 


Bes HONDURAS is situated on the east coast of Central America 
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Annual average 


inches 
Corozal (north) 51 
Belize City (central) 63 


San Ignacio (western central) 52 
Stann Creek (upper south) 147 
Toledo (south) 175 


There are two dry seasons, the main one from March to May and the other in 
August and September (called the Maugre Season). 

British Honduras has been struck from time to time by hurricanes. In recent 
years: a hurricane struck Belize City on 10th September 1931, causing heavy loss 
of life and property; on 27th September 1955 hurricane ‘Janet’ struck the north- 
ern part of the country completely destroying the town of Corozal and damaging 
dozens of villages in the Orange Walk District; on 15th July 1960 hurricane 
‘Abby’ struck the area of the Sittee River, south of Stann Creek, causing some 
damage to crops and dwellings; on 24th July 1961 hurricane ‘Anna’ wrought 
fairly extensive damage to crops and houses in the villages of Seine Bight and 
Placentia and Sittee River and almost completely destroyed banana plantations 
at Waha Leaf in the Stann Creek District; on 31st October 1961 hurricane 
‘Hattie’ caused 262 deaths and most serious damage to Belize City, Stann Creek 
and other parts of the country. 

The estimated population at the end of 1965 was 107,664. At the census taken 
in April 1960 the de facto total population was 90,505. In 1965 the birth rate was 
43-7 per 1,000 population; the death rate 6-7 per 1,000. The infant death rate 
per 1,000 live births was 48-5. The main racial groups are: Creoles, Amerindians 
(Maya) and Caribs. There are also a number of persons of East Indian and 
Spanish descent. The races are, however, now heavily inter-mixed and a great 
many persons would have considerable difficulty in deciding to which group 
they belong. 

Belize City is the capital, where one third of the country’s population live. 
Plans have been approved and a start has been made to build a new capital at 
Roaring Creek, some fifty miles inland on the western highway. In due course 
this will become the administrative capital of the country and with the com- 
pletion of the first stage of construction the new town should be ready for 
occupation in 1970. 

The country is divided into six districts: Corozal, Orange Walk, Belize, Cayo, 
Stann Creek and Toledo. There are eighteen electoral areas—six in Belize City 
and two in each of the districts, including the Belize District outside Belize City. 

English is the official language. In certain areas, for instance in Corozal, 
Orange Walk and Cayo Districts, the mother tongue of the people is Spanish 
and there are also minority groups of Maya and Carib speaking people in the 
Toledo District. But everywhere English is, from the beginning, the medium of 
instruction in schools. The Government plans to introduce the teaching of 
Spanish in primary schools and bilingualism is a possible objective. 

Education is compulsory from the age of six to 14. Primary school education 
is free and is provided by 160 schools run almost entirely by the churches with a 
Government subsidy. In 1965, 26,523 pupils were enrolled. Secondary education 
is provided entirely by the churches through 16 schools with a total of 2,178 
pupils. These are fee-paying schools but the Government provides about 200 
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scholarships annually. The Belize Technical College, a Government institution, 
provides free secondary technical education. There is a Teachers’ Training 
College in Belize City where about 160 teachers pursue various courses. There is 
no university and students must go abroad for further study, scholarships being 
awarded to the University of the West Indies and other universities in Britain, 
Canada and the U.S.A. $1,408,000 B.H.* or about 13 per cent of the national 
expenditure in 1965 was spent on education. Only about 6 per cent of the 
population over the age of 10 years are illiterate. 

The Baron Bliss Institute which was opened in May 1954 is maintained and 
operated by the Government for the encouragement of cultural activities. The 
National Library which is housed in a section of the Institute has established a 
large number of service points all over the country. There is a British Council 
library in Belize City. 

The Government operates a radio broadcasting service (Radio Belize). 
Programmes are in English and Spanish. 

The country is relatively free from endemic diseases. Malaria, which was most 
prevalent, is no longer a problem owing to an intense programme of malaria 
eradication. The main general hospital with 162 beds is in Belize City. A new 
hospital with 30 beds was opened in Punta Gorda in the Toledo District in 1965 
and there are small hospitals in all the other districts. There is also a 21-bed 
private hospital in Belize City. There are some twenty Government and Mission 
rural dispensaries. An infirmary and a mental hospital are maintained by the 
Government in Belize City and there is a temporary tuberculosis sanatorium 
some 18 miles outside the city. Expenditure on medical and health services in 
1965 amounted to $1,105,000 B.H. 

The Belize City International Airport is ten miles north-east of Belize City. 
It is the principal airport of the territory and international air services are 
operated by 7ransportes Aeros Centro Americanos, S.A. (T.A.C.A. International 
Airlines), Servicio Aereo de Honduras, S.A. (S.A.H.S.A.), and Transportes 
Aereos Nationales, S.A. (T.A.N. Airlines), to and from all parts of Central 
Amcrica and to Miami and New Orleans in the United States. The airport is 
being resurfaced and is to be lengthened this year (1967) to accommodate the 
full range of short-haul jet aircraft. A regular service of BAC 111 jets was 
introduced in December 1966 by TACA. 

Belize City is the principal port. Regular cargo services are maintained by 
ships of the United Fruit Company with New Orleans; T. & J. Harrison Ltd 
with the United Kingdom; Royal Netherlands Lines with Europe, and the 
K-Line with Japan. The port deals with some 150,000 tons of cargo annually. 

There are 620 miles of all-weather, main and feeder roads, 177 miles of cart 
roads and bush trails, and a further 420 miles of dry weather roads, including 
forest roads, maintained by the Government. There are no railways. 

A substantial proportion of the working population is engaged in agriculture 
on its own account. The estimated numbers engaged in the principal wage- 
earning occupations at the end of 1965 were: agriculture, forestry and fishing— 
4,652; manufacturing—2,156; construction—1,609; trade and commerce—1 ,402. 

Indian corn (maize), beans and peas, rice, sugar, cassava and yams are the 
principal food crops. Cattle, pigs and poultry are raised throughout the country. 
The main export crops are citrus fruits, processed citrus and sugar-cane. Sugar 
in the form of raw sugar and molasses is the main export, and with the develop- 


* $4 B.H.—E£1 sterling. 
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ment projected it is anticipated that production will eventually be raised to some 
150,000 tons annually in the longer term. Production in 1965 amounted to 
35,288 tons. Timber is also a main export. In 1965 the total value of domestic 
exports was $15,217,000 B.H. Goods to the value of $34,988,000 B.H. were 
imported and goods valued at £2,247,000 B.H. were re-exported. 

Government revenue in 1965 amounted to $10,310,547 B.H. and expenditure 
to $13,507,637 B.H. The balance was made up almost entirely by grants from 
Britain. 


HISTORY 

Little is known of the early history of the area which is now British Honduras 
but the numerous ruins throughout the territory indicate that for hundreds of 
years it was heavily populated by Maya Indians. The Maya civilisation appears 
to have reached its apogee about the 8th century. It then collapsed and many 
of the people migrated. 

In 1502 Columbus discovered and named the Bay of Honduras though he did 
not actually visit that part of the coast which later became British Honduras. 
The present settlement was established in 1638 but British sea rovers frequented 
the bay long before that and there is some evidence that a settlement was formed 
in or about 1603. From then on the coast was visited by buccaneers and log- 
wood cutters, logwood being in great demand in Europe for the manufacture 
of dyes. The British settlement of 1638 (known as the Bay Settlement), aug- 
mented intermittently by sea rovers and particularly disbanded British sailors 
and soldiers after the capture of Jamaica in 1665, had a troubled history during 
the next 150 years. It was subjected to repeated attacks from neighbouring 
Spanish settlements, for Spain, with papal sanction, claimed sovereignty over 
the whole of the New World except the regions of South America assigned to 
Portugal. 

By the Treaty of Madrid of 1670 Spain accorded recognition to the de facto 
British possessions in the Caribbean area but did not accept Britain’s contention 
that the terms of the treaty included the Bay Settlement and Spanish attacks on 
the settlers continued. During the 18th century the status of the logwood cutters 
remained an issue between the two powers and it was not until 1763 under the 
Treaty of Paris that Spain, while retaining sovereignty over Belize, conceded to 
the British settlers the right to engage in the logwood industry. This was re- 
affirmed by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 and by a further Treaty of 1786— 
the Convention of London—the area of the logwood concession was extended 
while Britain gave up her claim to the Mosquito Coast further south on the 
mainland of Central America. Despite these concessions, the Spaniards con- 
tinued their attacks, while the settlers protested that the extended limits of the 
logwood concession were insufficient. Two years after the outbreak of war 
between England and Spain in 1796, a strong Spanish attack was launched in a 
naval engagement off St. George’s Caye. The Baymen, although badly under- 
armed and heavily outnumbered, resisted and after several days of skirmishing 
the forces met in a sea battle off St. George’s Caye. Supported by H.M. sloop 
Merlin the Baymen fought with such determination that the Spaniards were 
forced to retreat. This was their last attempt to dislodge the Baymen by force of 
arms. British de facto control over the area gradually increased as Spanish 
power over the West Indies and Central America declined, and in 1862 British 
Honduras was recognised by Britain as a British Colony. 
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Until 1786 the Baymen governed themselves. In that year, after many petitions, 
Britain appointed and sent out a Superintendent, but the office was allowed to 
lapse in 1791. In 1797 Colonel Thomas Barrow was appointed Superintendent 
and also was given the title of Commander-in-Chief (held by the Governors of 
the Colony ever since) to enable him to organise a defence against the obviously 
impending Spanish attack. Thereafter the office of Superintendent continued 
until 1862 when it was replaced by that of a Lieutenant Governor under the 
Governor of Jamaica and the settlement raised to the status of a Colony; the 
Baymen resented being subordinated to Jamaica and in 1884 the Colony was 
detached and a Governor was appointed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

From a very early date the settlers achieved a primitive form of democratic 
government by Public Meeting, at which all settlers were eligible to vote and 
voice their opinions. Each year the Public Meeting elected members of the 
community to be unpaid magistrates empowered to make laws, levy taxes, 
dispense justice and carry out many other duties. 

In 1765 Admiral Sir William Burnaby, who had been sent to the territory to 
enquire into the fulfilment of treaty obligations by Spain, codified the laws and 
granted, in the King’s name, a constitution founded on the then existing form 
of government. In 1786, in the face of opposition from the settlers, the first 
Superintendent abolished this system of government by elected magistrates. In 
1790 however, with further changes tn relations with Spain, the Burnaby Code 
was restored in its entirety and started functioning after the Superintendent left 
the settlement in 1791. It continued to be enforced without material change until 
about 1825 when the Public Meeting’s privilege of choosing subjects for discus- 
sion was curtailed. Seven years later the annual election of the magistracy by the 
Public Meeting was superseded in favour of appointment by the superintendent; 
and in 1840 the whole of what remained of the Burnaby Code was replaced by 
the law of England. An Executive Council was then created and in 1853 the 
Public Meeting, which had become something of a closed oligarchy, was finally 
displaced by a Legislative Assembly of 18 elected and three nominated members, 
with the Superintendent as chairman. 

The quality of the members of the Legislative Assembly deteriorated during 
the nineteenth century and by 1870 it was realised that the old system had 
become unworkable and unrepresentative of the people as a whole. In 1871 the 
elected Legislative Assembly was replaced by a nominated Legislative Council 
with an official majority and the Lieutenant-Governor as President. An 
attempt to re-introduce elected members in 1890 was turned down but in 1892 
an unofficial majority was created in the Legislative Council, and this constitu- 
tion, with only minor modifications, continued until 1935 when the elective 
principle was once again introduced. 

Following a disastrous hurricane in 1931, British Honduras became dependent 
on financial aid from Britain and found it necessary to raise a reconstruction 
loan. The British Government would only guarantee this on condition that 
reserve powers for the Governor were incorporated into the constitution. This 
was done by the British Honduras Constitution Ordinance of 1935 under which 
the Legislative Council was reconstituted to compose five official and seven 
unofficial members, with the Governor as President with casting vote and reserve 
powers. Of the seven unofficial members, two were nominated by the Governor 
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and five elected by secret ballot of the registered voters from four constituencies. 
Men and women, without distinction of race, colour or creed, were entitled to 
vote subject to a small income qualification or a small property qualification and 
to being sufficiently literate to write the date and to sign their name on an 
application form. Amendments were made to this Ordinance in 1938 when the 
number of elected members on the Legislative Council was increased by one, 
owing to the formation of a fifth constituency. In 1945 the constitution was 
again amended when the proportion of unofficial to official members was 
considerably increased. The executive government devolved on the Governor 
and an Executive Council, composed of three ex-officio members (The Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary) and four nominated 
unofficial members. The Legislative Council was reconstituted to consist of the 
Governor as President, the same three ex-officio members and ten unofficial 
members, of whom four were nominated by the Governor and six were elected 
from the constituencies. 

In 1954 the Legislative Council was replaced by a Legislative Assembly 
composed of nine elected members, three ex-officio members and a Speaker and 
three unofficial members nominated by the Governor. The status of the Execu- 
tive Council was changed to that of chief instrument of policy and it was 
composed of the Governor, as Chairman, three ex-officio members and six 
members of the Legislative Assembly. The latter were elected by the Assembly 
but included not less than two of the nominated unofficial members of that body. 
Universal adult suffrage was also introduced in 1954, and the first general 
election under the new Constitution was held on 28th April 1954. The only fully 
organised party, the Peoples’ United Party, gained eight of the nine elected 
seats. The principle of Steering Members, appointed by the Governor from 
among the unofficial members of the Executive Council as the first step towards 
full ministerial status, was adopted in 1955. At the general elections which took 
place on the 20th March 1957 the People’s United Party gained all nine of the 
elected seats. 

In February 1960 a conference was convened in London to consider proposals 
for further development of the Constitution of British Honduras. The con- 
ference decided to adopt a ministerial form of government based on a revised 
Legislative Assembly and Executive Council. This revised constitution was 
introduced in March 1961 following a general election. The new Legislative 
Assembly, presided over by a Speaker, consisted of 18 members elected by the 
general public, five nominated members and two ex-officio members (the Chief 
Secretary (formerly known as Colonial Secretary) and the Attorney-General). 
The normal life of the Assembly was four years. The revised Executive Council 
under the chairmanship of the Governor, consisted of two ex-officio members 
(the Chief Secretary, responsible, inter alia, for defence, security and external 
affairs, and the Attorney-General) and six unofficial members holding various 
departmental portfolios as Ministers, of whom at least one was a nominated 
member of the Legislative Assembly. The leader of the political party obtaining 
a majority at a general election for the Legislative Assembly seats was appointed 
First Minister and the remaining five unofficial members of the Executive 
Council were elected by the unofficial members of the Legislative Assembly 
from among their own number. The Governor appointed the five nominated 
members of the Legislative Assembly, after consultation with the First Minister 
in respect of two seats and after consultation with the leader of the minority 
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party in respect of one seat, the remaining two seats being filled by the Governor 
after consultation with the leaders of both the majority and minority parties. 

At the general election held in March 1961, the People’s United Party, led by 
Mr George Price, won all the 18 elected seats in the Legislative Assembly. Mr 
Price was thereupon appointed First Minister and his Ministry has since held 
office. 


CONSTITUTION 

At a Constitutional Conference held in London in July 1963 a Ministerial 
system of internal self-government with a two-chamber legislature was agreed. 
Under this new Constitution introduced on 6th January 1964, the Governor has 
special responsibilities for defence, external affairs, internal security and the 
safeguarding of the terms and conditions of service of public officers. Further, 
for so long as the Government of British Honduras continued to receive money 
from the United Kingdom Government in the form of Grant-in-Aid of the 
current revenues, the Governor would have a special responsibility for main- 
taining or securing the financial and economic stability of British Honduras and 
for ensuring that any condition attached to any financial grant or loan made by 
Her Majesty’s Government was complied with. This latter responsibility came 
to an end on the 31st December 1966 when the Grant-in-Aid ceased. 

The Executive Council has been replaced by a Cabinet consisting of a Premier 
and other Ministers. Ministers are appointed by the Governor on the advice of 
the Premier. The Governor appoints as Premier the person who appears to him 
to be likely to command the support of the majority party in the House of 
Representatives. 

The bi-cameral legislature is known as the National Assembly and comprises 
a House of Representatives and a Senate. The House of Representatives con- 
sists of 18 members elected under the system of universal adult suffrage. The 
Speaker may be elected by the House from amongst its own number or from 
outside the House but the Deputy Speaker is elected by the House from amongst 
its own number. The Senate consists of eight members appointed by the 
Governor. Five are appointed on the advice of the Premier, two on the advice of 
the Leader of the Opposition and one after consulting such persons as the 
Governor considers appropriate. The President may be elected by the Senate 
from amongst its own number, or from outside the Senate, but the Vice- 
President is elected by the Senate from amongst its own number. 


LAND POLICY 

The alienation of Crown land is carefully controlled to prevent, as far as 
possible, the acquisition of such land for purely speculative, non-productive 
purposes. No racial discrimination is exercised. During 1953 and 1954 a land 
use survey was carried out, A land policy, based on the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Survey Team, has been formulated and was published by 
Government in 1958. In order to encourage the economic development of the 
country a tax on undeveloped rural land was introduced in January 1966. 


GOVERNMENT 

At the 1963 Constitutional Conference it was agreed that the next General 
election should be held when it became due in the ordinary course, i.e. not later 
than March 1965. As the members of the Icgislature at that time were elected 
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on the basis of the 1961 Constitution, the Conference agreed that the alterations 
in the legislature should not take place until after the next General Election, 
except that the two official seats in the legislature should be abolished when the 
new Constitution was introduced. The Constitution was introduced on 6th 
January 1964 and at the election held on Ist March 1965 the Peoples’ United 
Party (PUP) secured 16 seats and the National Independence Party (NIP) 
two seats. The House of Representatives elected a Speaker from outside the 
House. In the Senate a President was elected from outside the Senate. 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: 
His Excellency Sir John Paul, GCMG, OBE, MC 


THE CABINET 
Premier and Minister of Finance and Development: 
The Honourable G. C. Price 
Minister of Local Government and Social Development: 
The Honourable A. E. Cattouse 

Minister of Natural Resources and Trade: The Honourable A. A. Hunter 
Minister of Internal Affairs and Health: The Honourable C. L. B. Rogers 

Minister of Labour: The Honourable D. L. McKoy 

Minister of Public Utilities and Communications: The Honourable H. D. Silva 
Minister of Education and Housing: The Honourable Mrs G. M. Lizarraga, MBE 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Honourable P. S. W. Goldson 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. W. H. Courtenay, OBE 
eputy Speaker: The Hon. A. FE. Arthurs 
Clerk of the National Assembly: S. E. Hulse 


THE SENATE 
Ewart William Francis, OBE 
Vernon Harrison Courtenay 
Jesus Ken 
James Nathaniel Meighan, MBE 
Mrs Elsa Vasquez 
Samuel Benjamin Vernon, JP 
Reginald Brooks 
Simeon Agapito Hassock 
Vernon Hamilton Leslie 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief: Sir John Paul, GCMG, OBE, MC 
Permanent Secretary, External Affairs: I. G. Thow 


PuBLic SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: D. N. A. Fairweather, OBE, ED 
Members: A. S. Burns, JP; E. G. N. Gegg, 3P; A. S. Pinks, 3p; Miss K. M. Usher 


OFFICE OF THE SERVICE COMMISSIONS AND ESTABLISHMENT 
Permanent Secretary: W. J. Hoy, MBE 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE AND ECONOMIC Permanent Secretary Broadcasting and 
DEVELOPMENT Information, and Secretary to the Cabinet: 
é ‘ : H. F. Fuller, MBE 
(also includes Information, Broadcasting and Accountant<General® 1. EB: C: Cains MBE 
; Customs) Commissioner of Income Tax: T. C. Vernon 
Financial Secretary: R. A. Fonseca, CMG, Chief Information Officer: R. I. Castillo 


OBE ; Chief Broadcasting Officer: E. Waight 
Head of Planning Department: D. R. B. Comptroller of Customs: W. A. Johnston, 
Gill MBE,ED,JP - 
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MINISTRY OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS AND 
HEALTH 
(includes Police and Printing) 
Permanent Secretary: G. M. Young 
Enel Brenelasy. Establishment: W. J. 
Hoy, 
Chiet’ "Medical Officer: A. E. M. Perez- 
Schofield 
Government Printer: W. A. Hoare, OBE 
Commissioner of Police: R. W. Watson 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: E. W. Fuller, oBE 
Chief Education Officer: (Vacant) 
Housing Officer: E. W. Meighan 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND TRADE 
Permanent Secretary: A. S. Frankson, 
Chief Agricultural Officer: E. W. King 
Chief Forestry Officer: R. M. Waters 
Surveyor-Genceral: J. A. Waight, MBE 


MBE 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: (Vacant) 
Superintendent of Prisons: S. P. S. Campbell 
Social Development Officer: R. E. Bennett, 
MBE 
Registrar of Co-operatives: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


The Permanent Secretary: S. F. Smith 
Commissioner of Labour: K. C. Dunn 


READING LIST 
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- MINISTRY OF PuBLiIC UTILITIES AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: J. L. Se 
Chief Engineer, P.W.D.: A. Quinn 
Chief Civil Aviation. Officer: 
Balderamos, MBE 
Postmaster-General: C. B. Hyde 


L. C. 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Sir Clifford De L. Innis, gc 
Puisne Judge: S. H. Graham, CMG, OBE 


MAGISTRATES—BELIZE CITY 
Magistrate: E. M. Johnson 
Assistant Magistrate: E. A. Laing 
Assistant Magistrate: A. B. Balderamos 


REGISTRAR OF SUPREME COURT AND 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL: 
C. A. B. Ross 


THE JUDICIAL COMMISSION 


Sir Clifford De L. Innis, ac (Chief Justice) 
S. H. Graham, CMG, OBE (Puisne Judge) 
D. N. A. Fairweather, OBE, ED 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Attorney-General: J. K. Havers, Qc 
Solicitor-General: A. L. Staine 
Crown Council: J. N. Avilez 


AUDIT 
Principal Auditor: N. B. Stalker, MBE 
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BLOOMFIELD, L. M. The British Honduras-Guatemala Dispute. The Cars- 
well Company Ltd, Toronto, Canada, 1953. 

Carr, D. and THorPE, J. From the Cam to the Cays. Putnam, 1961. 

Swan, M. British Honduras. Phenix House, 1957. 
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A Historical and Contemporary 


BRITISH INDIAN OCEAN TERRITORY 


HE British Indian Ocean Territory consists of the islands of the Chagos 
Archipelago, some 1,200 miles north-east of Mauritius, and Aldabra, 
Farquhar and Desroches in the Western Indian Ocean. The Chagos 
Archipelago was formerly administered by the Government of Mauritius and 


the other islands by that of Seychelles. 
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The Chagos Archipelago covers an area from 7° 39’ to 4° 41’ S. and from 
70° 50’ to 72° 41’ E. It is composed of a huge shoal area, the Great Chagos Bank, 
and six groups of islands or atolls. 

Aldabra lies about 760 miles from Mahé, 700 miles from the East African 
coast and 200 miles from Madagascar. The seaward face of the rock has over- 
hanging cliffs of 12-15 feet, but sand dunes inshore reach 50 feet in their elevation. 

Farquhar is an atoll lying about 500 miles south west of Mahé with a shallow 
central lagoon. The aggregate land area of the fringing islands is about 24 square 
miles. 

Desroches is an atoll lying 20 miles east of Poivre Islets in the Amirantes. The 
land area is 1-87 square miles. The island rises to about 14 feet and is covered 
with coconut palms. | 

The islands generally have an equable and maritime climate, tropical during 
the austral summer and sub-tropical in winter. 


HISTORY (See separate sections under Mauritius and Seychelles) 

The population of the islands numbers about 1,500 persons, either Mauritians 
or Seychellois, mainly employed on copra estates, guano extraction and the 
turtle industry. There are no towns in the territory. 

The British Indian Ocean Territory was established under an Order in Council 
made on the 8th November 1965. This provided for the appointment of a 
Commissioner who is responsible for the administration of the territory and who 
is resident in Mahé, Seychelles. 

The legislation in force in the individual islands immediately prior to the 
establishment of the British Indian Ocean Territory remains applicable, except 
to the extent that it may be repealed, amended or modified by laws made under 
the Order in Council or other lawful authority. (See separate entries under 
Mauritius and Seychelles). 

The currency is based on the rupee, sterling backed and worth Is. 6d. 

There are no air communications. The islands are, however, well placed for 
communications in the Indian Ocean area and small vessels ply between them 
and Mauritius and Seychelles. 


Commissioner: Sir Hugh Norman-Walker, KCMG, OBB 
Administrator: Mr J. R. Todd 


BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 


and straddle latitude 18° 25’ N and longitude 64° 30’ W. The territory 

covers an area of 59 square miles and consists of 36 islands, the largest 
being Tortola (21 square miles), Anegada (15 square miles), Virgin Gorda (84 
square miles) and Jost Van Dyke (34 square miles). With the exception of 
Anegada, the islands represent a projection of Puerto Rico and the United 
States Virgin Islands archipelago. Anegada, a flat coral feature consisting 
entirely of limestone, is the northernmost part of the islands in the Atlantic and 
is surrounded by dangerous reefs. The other islands are hilly. Virgin Gorda rises 


T= Virgin Islands are situated approximately 50 miles east of Puerto Rico 
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to a central peak 1,370 feet high whilst Sage Mountain on Tortola reaches a 
height of 1,780 feet. There are no rivers and the vegetation is mostly bush. 

The islands lie within the Trade Wind belt and possess a pleasant and healthy 
sub-tropical climate. The average temperature in Winter ranges from 71°-82° F 
and in Summer from 78°-88° F although the summer heat is tempered by sea 
breezes and there is usually a drop of 10° F at night. The average rainfall is 
50 inches. 

In 1964 the population was estimated at 8,619, with a birth rate of 26 per 
thousand and a death rate of 8-7 per thousand. The principal town and port is 
Road Town on Tortola which has a population of approximately 2,000. The 
great majority of the people are of Negro stock. English is the main and official 
language. The Methodists are the largest religious denomination, followed by 
the Church of God; the Anglican, Baptist, Adventist and Roman Catholic 
Churches are also represented in the territory. 

Medical services are entirely provided by the Government and the general 
health of the population is good. There is a 35-bed cottage hospital on Tortola 
and in 1964 total expenditure on the medical services was $US93,899. 

Primary education is free and universal and the illiteracy rate is very low. Two 
primary schools and one secondary school are directly maintained by the 
Government and 12 denominational schools receive Government grants. There 
are also two community schools and one private school. In 1964 a total of 
2,510 (87:7 per cent) pupils were enrolled in all schools. Secondary schools 
provide education to G.C.E. Ordinary level standard and several scholarships 
tenable at universities in Puerto Rico and the University of the West Indies are 
awarded. There is a library at Road Town and library deposit stations in the 
out-islands. 

There are no direct steamship services, but launches and sloops maintain a 
daily passenger and mail service with St Thomas (United States Virgin Islands) 
where air, sea and cable communications exist to all parts of the world. There 
are airports suitable for small aircraft on Beef Island and Virgin Gorda. The 
territory possesses approximately 40 miles of roads, but no railways. Although 
the territory is not served by a television network, a broadcasting station is 
located at Baugher’s Bay, Tortola, and its transmissions reach the United States 
Virgin Islands and the northern Leeward Islands. 

The main crops are bananas, vegetables, coconuts and sugarcane, although 
livestock is by far the most important export. In 1965 exports of livestock were 
valued at $US68,555, whilst the other principal exports were fish $US15,244, 
fruit $US6,055 and vegetables $US1,361. Exports are almost entirely confined 
to the United States Virgin Islands and the French islands of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique. Industry is extremely limited and consists of seven rum distilleries 
all of which are situated on Tortola, 15 plants making hollow concrete blocks, 
two mineral water factories and a Government-owned stone crushing plant. 
The chief imports are timber, foodstuffs, machinery, motor-cars and alcoholic 
beverages. 

The income tax rate upon the chargeable income of individuals ranges from 
5 cents to 32 cents in the Dollar, while companies pay a flat rate of 12 cents in 
the Dollar. 

In 1965 Government revenue was $USI1,914,327 and expenditure 
$US1,987,104. 

The six-year development plan for 1966-71 envisages a total expenditure of 
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almost $US 18 million of which $US 5-6 million would be in the public sectors 
of the latter, nearly half is allocated to communications including the extension 
and improvement of the airport at Beef Island and improvement of the territory’s 
road system and port facilities. 


HISTORY 

The Virgin Islands were discovered in 1493 by Christopher Columbus who 
named them Las Virgenes in honour of St Ursula and her companions. In the 
early years of European settlement in the West Indies, the group appears to 
have been a haunt of buccaneers and pirates. 

In 1672 the Governor of the Leeward Islands, Colonel Stapleton, formally 
annexed the island of Tortola, demolished the fort and forced the inhabitants to 
move to St Kitts. In 1680 a few planters moved with their families from Anguilla 
in the Leewards to Virgin Gorda, starting a stream which by 1717 had raised the 
European population of that island to 317 and that of Tortola to 159. In 1773, 
on their second petition, the planters were granted civil government and consti- 
tutional courts with a completely elected House of Assembly (12 members) and 
a partly elected and partly nominated Legislative Council or ‘Board’ which met 
for the first time on Ist February 1774. 

The islands continued to form part of the Colony of the Leeward Islands with 
various constitutions until Ist July 1956 when the Leeward Islands were de- 
federated and the presidencies of Antigua, St Kitts, Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands became separate colonies. The island continued to be administered by 
the Governor of the Leeward Islands until January 1960 when this office was 
abolished and the Administrator of the Virgin Islands became directly respon- 
sible to the Colonial Office. The territory did not, unlike the other former 
Leeward Islands, become part of the West Indies Federation which was dissolved 
in 1962. 


CONSTITUTION 

The new constitution, which came into effect in April 1967, provides for the 
first time for a ministerial system. The Administrator remains responsible for 
defence and internal security, external affairs, the civil service, the administration 
of the courts and finance, and continues to have reserved legislative powers 
necessary in the exercise of his special responsibilities, but on other matters is 
normally bound to act in accordance with the advice of the Executive Council 
The Executive Council is comprised of the Administrator as Chairman, two 
ex-officio members (the Attorney-General and Financial Secretary), the Chief 
Minister appointed by the Administrator as the elected member who appears 
best able to command a majority and two other ministers appointed by the 
Administrator on the advice of the Chief Minister. The Legislative Council 
consists of a Speaker chosen from outside the Council, two ex-officio members 
(the Attorney-General and Financial Secretary), one nominated member 
appointed by the Administrator after consultation with the Chief Minister and 
seven elected members returned from seven one-member electoral districts. 

Justice was formerly administered in the territory by the Supreme Court of 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, the Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the 
Magistrate’s Court and a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court visited the islands 
twice a year. With the replacement of the Supreme Court by the West Indies 
Associated States Supreme Court arrangements have been made for this Court 
to serve the Virgin Islands. 
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LAND POLICY 


British subjects may acquire land without restriction, but aliens are required 
to obtain a licence under the Aliens Land Holding Regulation Act. Applications 
under this Act are however readily granted, usually on condition that the appli- 
cant undertakes appropriate development within a certain period. 

Most of the land is in private ownership but Crown lands are estimated at 
15,121 acres and are normally leased for a period not exceeding 99 years. Rental 
is based either on tender or on 5 per cent of the unimproved value of the land 
which is reviewed at intervals of 10 years. 


GOVERNMENT 


A General Election was held on 14th April 1967. The United Party secured 
four seats, the Democratic Party two seats and the People’s Own Party one seat. 


The Administrator: His Honour Mr J. S. Thomson, MBE 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The Administrator (Chairman) 
Attorney-General (ex-officio): Hon. L. W. Barker 
Financial Secretary (ex-officio: G. B. Mitchell, MBE 
Chief Minister: Hon. H. L. Stoutt 
Minister of Agriculture, Land and Social Services: Hon. I. Dawson 
Minister of Communications, Works and Industry: Hon. T. B. Lettsome 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Speaker: Hon. H. O. Creque 
Attorney-General (ex-officio) 
Financial Secretary (ex-officio) 
Nominated Member: Hon. J. R. O’Neal, MBE 
Elected Members: Hon. H. L. Stoutt: Hon. I. Dawson; Hon. T. B. Lettsome; 
Dr the Hon. Q. W. Osborne: Hon. I. G. Fonseca; Hon. H. R. O’Neall: 
Hon. L. Smith 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


Administrator: J. S. Thomson, MBE ELECTRICITY DEPARTMENT 
Financial Secretary: G. B. Mitchell, MBE Superintendent of Electricity: J. W. Morison, 
Secretary to Administrator: R. T. O’Neal, MBE 

OBE AUDIT 


Administrative Secretaries: C. B. Romney; Senior Auditor: J. F. Stratfull 
G. E. U. Dawson; A. U. Anthony 


AGRICULTURE 
LEGAL Pup mnteneen of Agriculture: J. L. M. 
. inter, MBE 
Attorney-General: L. W. Barker Livestock Officer: J. MacDonald 
JUDICIAL TREASURY AND CUSTOMS 
Registrar/Magistrate: W. J. Robertson Chief Accountant: A. O. Shirle 


Supervisor of Customs: A. A. de Castro 
MEDICAL AND HEALTH 


. ; Go nin EDUCATION 
Bepeey OL Med icalwcrnices: AD: Superintendent of Education: J. J. Andrews 
Surgeon: R. E. Tattersall Su asd Primary Schools: Miss E. L. 
Medical Officer: R. R. Thomas 


Principal Secondary School: P. C. Scott 
Librarian: Miss V. Penn 
Pusiic Works DEPARTMENT 
Superintendent of Public Works: M. R. POLICE AND PRISON 
iddle Chief of Police: J. T. Bailey 
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British Virgin Islands Biennial Reports 1961-62 and 1963-64. 

Report of the Development Advisory Committee for the period 1966-71 
(obtainable from the Administrator’s Office, British Virgin Islands). 

PHILLIPS, William T. A Report on the British Virgin Islands with Recom- 
mendations for Accelerating Economic and Social Development. 

O’LoOuUGHLIN, Dr Carleen. A Survey of the Economic Potential, Fiscal 
Structure and Capital Requirements of the British Virgin Islands 1962. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 


HE Cayman Islands* consist of Grand Cayman, Cayman Brac and Little 

Cayman and they lie in the Caribbean Sea between latitude 19° 15’ and 

19° 45’ North and longitude 79° 44’ and 81° 27’ West. Their total area is 
about 100 square miles. 

All the islands are low lying and do not reach a height of more than 60 feet 
above sea level except in Cayman Brac where the Eastern end rises to 140 feet. 
The principal island—Grand Cayman—is about 178 miles to the West of 
Jamaica, it is about 22 miles in length with a breadth varying from 4 to 8 miles: 
very low lying, it is difficult to sight from the sea. Little Cayman is geographically 
similar. Cayman Brac is distinguished from the other islands by a massive 
central limestone bluff. The coasts are for the most part rock bound, protected 
by coral reefs enclosing a few fair harbours. Grand Cayman has a magnificent 
six-mile beach. There are no rivers in any of the islands. 

Grand Cayman is divided into six districts; George Town with a population of 
2,842, West Bay with a population of 2,433, Prospect (the population figure is 
included with George Town), Bodden Town with a population of 839, and North 
Side and East End with populations of 472 and 685 respectively. Cayman Brac is 
divided into four districts, Stake Bay, West End, Creek and Spot Bay. The total 
population of these is 1,508. Little Cayman is divided into two districts, South 
Town with a population of 24 and Jacksons which has no inhabitants. 

The Caymans are cool from November to March, the prevailing winds being 
from the north and temperatures range from 65° to 75° F. From May to 
October the range of temperature is some 10° higher and during certain periods 
mosquitoes abound. The rainfall at George Town averages 50 inches a year. The 
hurricane season lasts from July to November and the islands have occasionally 
been hit, e.g. in 1876, 1903, 1909, 1917, 1932 and 1944. In October 1952 they 
narrowly escaped severe damage, catching the edge of a hurricane whose centre 
passed only 40 miles to the West of Grand Cayman. A meteorological station at 
George Town operated jointly with the Government of Cuba makes an im- 
portant contribution to the Caribbean hurricane warning system. During 1956 
a combined British and American weather station specifically for hurricane 
research was established on Grand Cayman. 

* There has been a good deal of conjecture about the origin of the name ‘Cayman’, The most 


that can be said on this is that the islands were named either after crocodiles that used to inhabit 
them or after iguanas that were mistaken for crocodiles. 
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The last population census in the Cayman Islands was carried out in 1960 and 
gave the following de jure population figures: Grand Cayman 7,025; Cayman 
Brac 1,463; Little Cayman 23. Of the total of 8,511 persons, 5,487 were of mixed 
racial origin, 1,564 were European and 1,460 of African descent. In 1965, 241 
births and 63 deaths were registered. Since 1891 a census has been taken five 
times at intervals which varied from 9 to 20 years. 

The official and spoken language of the Cayman Islands is English. 

The Medical Department consists of a Government Hospital and Dental 
Clinic in George Town and six Health Centres; four of these are in George Town 
and two in Cayman Brac. Expenditure on medical and health services during 
1965 was £45,645. The hospital has accommodation for 34 patients. Medical 
officers are seconded from Jamaica. A District Surgeon, to whom a retainer from 
public funds is paid, has been in practice in Grand Cayman since 1957 and a 
District Surgeon was appointed to Cayman Brac in 1963. Tropical diseases are 
virtually absent from the Caymans. 

The chief industry next to the tourist industry is catching turtle which are 
brought to Grand Cayman before export. Some of the inhabitants engage in 
other fishing pursuits and in agriculture, but the main basis of the economy at 
present is the fact that Caymanians, who are first-class seamen, readily find 
employment with overseas shipping companies. Remittances to their families 
enable a higher standard of living to be maintained than the resources of the 
islands could justify. Recently some manufacturers of garments, furniture and 
plastics have had their applications for pioneer status approved by the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Trade union legislation is in existence and one union, the 
Global Seaman’s Union, has been registered. The Cayman Islands Chamber of 
Commerce was set up in 1965 in Grand Cayman. 

The Caymans are not self-supporting in foodstuffs. The production of food 
crops and cattle raising are restricted by the nature of the limestone soil. The 
main export products of importance are turtle and thatch rope. The manufacture 
of thatch rope was at one time the mainstay of the poorer people, but the industry 
is declining. Import figures for 1963-65 and particulars of the principal domestic 
exports are given below: 


TOTAL IMPORTS DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


£ + 

1963 838,886 34,490 

1964 958,120 31,900 

1965 1,157,157 21,438 

PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS BY QUANTITY AND VALUE 
1963 1964 1965 

Turtles No. 1,000 825 400 
£ 8,000 4,067 2,240 
Turtle Skins Ib. 9,485 2,920 260 
£ 8,819 2,530 120 
Rope °000 fathoms 876 1,303 144 
£ 10,619 15,740 8,865 
Turtle Shell Ib. 4,079 3,612 2,717 


£ 5,196 5,516 4,412 
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The trade of the Cayman Islands is mainly with the United States and Jamaica. 
There is a small co-operative society at West Bay and another at East End. 
Credit Unions have been established in George Town and West Bay. 

George Town is a port of registry with a total of 19,300 gross tons on the 
register at the end of 1965. During that year 170 ships arrived in the port and 11 
ships totalling 1,450 gross tons were added to the register. The islands are not 
served by a steamship line, but a motor vessel service is maintained between 
Kingston, Tampa (Florida) and all three islands. There is also more or less 
regular communication with Central American ports by sailing and motor vessels. 

Owen Roberts airfield in Grand Cayman is used by British West Indian 
Airways and Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, S.A. There are regular air services 
between Grand Cayman and Kingston, Miami, San José (Costa Rica) and 
Panama City. A 3,250 ft airstrip has been constructed in Cayman Brac and a 
regular service by small aircraft is in operation. A private airstrip has also been 
constructed on Little Cayman capable of taking light aircraft. 

Motorable roads connect all districts in Grand Cayman and Cayman Brac; 
there is a motorable track in Little Cayman. 

Wireless stations are maintained by the Government at George Town, Grand 
Cayman, and at Stake Bay, Cayman Brac. Wireless communication exists 
between Cayman Brac and Little Cayman, and a telephone system is now being 
installed. A Committee is considering the cost of establishing a small sound 
broadcasting and/or television station in the islands. 

The Caymans have an allocation of £325,000 for the period 1965-1968 under 
the 1959 Colonial Development and Welfare Act. A road improvement pro- 
gramme was recently completed, linking the three main centres of population 
in Grand Cayman. Other more recently completed works include a new Govern- 
ment House and housing for Government officers. Projects planned include 
public buildings, road and harbour improvements and improvements of social 
services. 

In the last few years a number of hotels catering for tourists have been opened 
on Grand Cayman and one on Cayman Brac, and improved communications 
have greatly increased the tourist trade in recent years. 

Government revenue in 1965 was £333,371 and expenditure was £288,992. 
There is no income tax, companies tax, estate or excise duty. The principal 
source of government revenue is from import duties and the sale of postage 
stamps. 

A poll tax of £1 per adult male between the ages of 18 and 60 is collected 
annually. An ad valorem Customs duty of 20 per cent is levied on most imported 
commodities, with specific duties on alcoholic liquors and tobacco. There is a 
preferential tariff on certain Commonwealth goods. 

There is free and compulsory education for children between the ages of 7 and 
14 in 11 Government primary schools and a number of church sponsored 
schools. Enrolment in all schools in 1964 was 2,011, of which 174 were receiving 
post-primary education. Recurrent expenditure in 1965 amounted to £47,018. 

In 1964 the government took over the responsibility for secondary education 
and in 1965 40 primary school children were successful in the entrance examina- 
tion and entered the government secondary school. 


Q° 
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HISTORY 


The Caymans were discovered by Columbus in 1503. No settlement was made, 
but they were frequently visited by ships for revictualling purposes. By the 
Treaty of Madrid in 1670, when Jamaica was ceded to the British Crown, the 
Cayman Islands were also ceded. The earliest record of a grant of land to 
settlers is dated 1734. Due to their inaccessibility, the islands were for long a 
favoured refuge for those seeking to escape from justice. The population in 1774 
was 176 and by 1802 it had risen to 933, of whom 545 were slaves. In the past 
century the population continued to rise steadily. In 1863 the administrative 
arrangements which had grown up for internal administration were ratified by 
Act of Parliament. 


CONSTITUTION 


When Jamaica achieved independence on 6th August 1962, the office of 
Governor of Jamaica, and consequently also of Governor of the Cayman 
Islands, disappeared. The 1959 Constitution was accordingly amended by Order 
in Council to provide for the assumption by the Administrator of most of the 
powers and responsibilities formerly exercised by the Governor. The Executive 
Council consists of two official and three unofficial members, with the Admini- 
strator presiding. The Legislative Assembly consists of the Administrator as 
President, two or three official members appointed by the Administrator, two or 
three nominated non-official members appointed by the Administrator and 
twelve members elected on a constituency basis by universal adult suffrage. The 
appointments of the official and nominated members to the Legislative Assembly 
are made in pursuance of instructions given to the Administrator by Her 
Majesty through a Secretary of State. The Assembly elects a Deputy President 
who presides in the absence of the Administrator. It also elects two of the three 
unofficial members of the Executive Council. During 1962, the ‘Membership’ 
system of Government was introduced, under which the three unofficial members 
of the Executive Council assume a special interest in a range of subjects and 
advise the Government in the subjects with which they are associated. 

On the 6th August 1962, all Acts, Ordinances, rules, regulations, orders, and 
other instruments made under or having effect by virtue of the 1959 Order in 
Council had effect as if they had been made under or by virtue of the 1962 
Order, e.g., the Jamaica Laws which had been applied to the Cayman Islands 
became in effect Laws of the Cayman Islands. 


LAND POLICY 


All land is individually owned. There is no restriction on alienation to non- 
natives. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The Administrator 


D. V. Watler, oBE, 3P (Assistant Administrator) 
G. J. Horsfall (Resident Magistrate) 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
_ President: The Administrator 
Appointed Members: 2-3 official; 2-3 nominated ; 
Elected Members: 12 representing six electoral districts and elected triennially 
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CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


Administrator (also Registrar-General): 
A. Cumber, CMG, MBE, TD 

Assistant Administrator: D. V. Watler, 
OBE, JP 

District Commissioner, Postmaster and 
Collector of Customs, Lesser Islands (also 
Receiver of Wrecks): D. H. Foster, 3 P 

Financial Secretary: V. G. Johnson 

Collector of Customs, Grand Cayman: L. A. 
Ebanks, MBE, JP 


Postmaster, Grand Cayman: C. V. 
Thompson 

Government Medical Officer: S. I. Williams 

Government Dental Officer: T. H. E. Merren 

Commissioner of Police: G. S. H. Ellis 

Superintendent of Works: E. C. Tibbetts, 
BEM 

Education Officer: V. Jackson 

Resident Magistrate: G. J. Horsfall ; 

Clerk of Court (also Registrar of Companies 
and Registrar of Lands): A. B. Hunter 


READING LIST 
BILLMYER, J. H. S. The Cayman Islands. Geographical Review, Vol. 36, 
No. 1, 1946. 
Carr, A. The Windward Road, Robert Hale, 1957. 
Hirst, G. S. S. Notes on the History of the Cayman Islands. Jamaica, 1910. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES 


HE Falkland Islands are situated in the South Atlantic and lie some 480 

miles north-east of Cape Horn. The numerous islands of which they are 

composed cover 4,700 square miles. The Dependencies now consist only 

of South Georgia, 800 miles east-south-east of the Falklands, and the South 

Sandwich Group, some 470 miles south-east of South Georgia. Those terri- 

tories south of latitude 60° S. which were formerly part of the Falkland Islands 

Dependencies, namely the South Orkney Islands, the South Shetland Islands, 

and the Antarctic Peninsula together with the sector of the Antarctic continent 

lying between longitudes 20° W. and 80° W. were constituted a separate territory 
on 3rd March 1962 under the name of the British Antarctic Territory. 

There are two large islands, the East and West Falklands, and numerous 
smaller islands. The coastline is deeply indented and affords several good an- 
chorages. The relief, except in Lafonia, is hilly and the maximum height above 
sea-level is in the East Falkland where Mount Usborne rises to 2,312 feet. There 
are no large inland waters. Peculiar to the treeless, moorland scenery are the 
‘stone runs’, long ‘rivers’ of angular, quartzite boulders. The island of South 
Georgia in the Dependencies is a mass of high mountains which are covered 
with deep snow where they are not too precipitous, and the valleys between are 
filled with glaciers which in many cases descend to the sea. 

The islands are in the same latitude south as London is north but apart from 
hours of sunshine, which are similar, there are marked climatic differences. The 
main feature of the Falklands’ weather is the strong wind which blows through- 
out the year and which some people from Britain find trying. Climatic figures 
for Stanley are: 


Mean annual temperature 42° F 
Mean annual wind speed 17 knots 
Mean annual rainfall 25 inches 
Annual maximum temperature around 70° F 
Annual minimum temperature around 22° F 


The Dependencies have a rigorous climate of Antarctic character. 
On 31st December 1965, the population, excluding the Dependencies, was 
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2,079, there being rather more males than females. With few exceptions all were 
of European descent and most were British. The population of the Dependencies 
varies considerably from year to year according to the movements of the 
seasonal workers employed in the whaling industry and may be as low as 24 or 
as high as 500. 

Stanley, the capital (population 1,074 at 1962 census), is the only town. In the 
Camp (the countryside other than Stanley) the largest settlement is at Goose 
Green on the East Falkland where there are some 100 residents. 

In 1965 there were 331 children receiving education. There is no secondary 
or higher education but arrangements exist for secondary education in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. In Stanley the Government schools cater 
adequately for children between the ages of five and fourteen though a number 
stay until their sixteenth year, and in some subjects reach General Certificate of 
Education standard. Outside Stanley, education is carried on either in settlement 
schools, some of which are very small, or by itinerant teachers. A boarding 
school opened in 1956 at Darwin on the East Falkland can accommodate 39 
boarders and caters for as many day pupils as there are in the two nearby 
settlements. In 1957 a school was opened at Port Howard on the West Falkland 
catering for boarders and the children of Port Howard as day pupils, but it 
reverted to a full-time settlement school in May 1963 owing to lack of local 
support. Attendance at school is compulsory in Stanley, where there are boarding 
or settlement schools and where itinerant teachers call. In 1965, 13 travelling 
teachers were employed among the 91 children outside Stanley, Darwin and 
settlement schools. Education is free except at Darwin Boarding School where a 
boarding fee of £12 a year is levied. 

A competitive overseas scholarship examination is held each year, successful 
candidates being granted places at boarding grammar schools in Dorset. Seven 
scholars are in England at present. Estimated ordinary expenditure on education 
for 1965-66 was £59,403. 

There is one lending library in Stanley operated by the town council. A 
Camp library scheme was inaugurated in 1961 and is a postal service designed 
to bring library facilities to residents outside Stanley. 

The Government has one hospital, situated in Stanley, to which an extension 
was completed in 1953. It is modern and well-equipped, and has 32 beds for the 
treatment of medical, surgical, obstetric and tuberculosis cases. The Government 
medical department employs one senior medical officer, three medical officers 
(one of whom is in Stanley, one at Darwin in Lafonia and the third at Fox Bay, 
on the West Falkland), two dental officers and a dental technician, one matron, 
three nursing sisters and up to six staff nurses. 

The Government air service is used extensively for medical transport to and 
from Stanley. The m.v. ‘Philomel’ is also at the disposal of the Medical Depart- 
ment for use when the weather does not permit the use of the aircraft. Total 
estimated expenditure on the medical department in 1965-66 was £44,350. 

The Government runs a broadcasting station at Stanley operating on 536 and 
3,958 kc/s, with a power of 5 kW and 500 watts respectively. In 1965 there were 
741 wireless licence holders; the Government also operates a wired broadcasting 
service in Stanley which in 1965 had 349 subscribers. There is also a Government 
wireless station on the West Falkland to which most of the farms are linked by 
telephone. The East Falkland has telephone facilities similar to those on the 
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West. The Government operates an inter-island radio-telephone service and 
daily communication is maintained with Stanley. 

Communication between the islands and the mainland of South America is 
maintained by the Falkland Islands Company’s vessel, R.M.S. ‘Darwin’ which 
runs a mail and passenger service at least 12 times a year to Montevideo. 
Internal communications are maintained by sea with the Government-owned 
*Philomel’, the ‘Darwin’ and a few small private vessels. There is also a small 
Government-owned air service. Travellers generally use horses when moving 
from one settlement to another on the mainland. The Royal Research Ships 
‘John Biscoe’ and ‘Shackleton’ call at South Georgia and elsewhere in the 
Dependencies during the southern summer. There are no roads except in 
Stanley, although rough unsurfaced tracks connect most settlements on the 
main East and West Islands and travel is possible by means of Land Rover or 
motor-cycle, depending on weather conditions. There is no inland waterway or 
rail service. 

Agriculture is limited to a very small acreage of oats grown for hay, while 
householders in Stanley and the Camp grow their own vegetables. There are no 
minerals and the only manufactured product is a small quantity of tallow. The 
East and West Falklands are given over almost completely to sheep farming 
and the principal product is wool, while in the Dependencies whaling and 
sealing are the main industries, whale meal, whale oil, other whale products 
and seal oil being produced. 

Principal Domestic Exports by Value: 

1938 1964 1965 


Wool (£000) ; : 163 1,025 1,004 
Whale meal and other ‘whale products (£000) 25 639 525 
Whale oil and seal oil (£000) we - 397 262 843 
Hides and Skins (£000) : 19 25 20 


The chief imports are hardware, foodstuffs, timber, paint and chemicals. 

Direct taxation is in the form of income tax, individuals paying a graduated 
tax ranging from 1s. in every £ of the first £100 of taxable income to 5s. 9d. in 
every £ exceeding £6,000. Companies pay a flat rate of 5s. 9d. in the £. A profits 
tax, levied at either 1s. 6d. or 2s. in the £ for incorporated and unincorporated 
bodies, was introduced in the 1963 tax year and is payable in addition to income 
tax. Arrangements have been concluded with the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, Canada, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Mexico and the United States of 
America for the avoidance of double taxation. There is no general customs 
tariff and import duties are confined to liquor, tobacco and matches. 

Public Finance tables are as follows: 


Falkland Islands 
Revenue Expenditure 

£ £ 
1960-61* .. 266,586 275,173 
1961-62 268,904 301,140 
1962-63 293,711 337,360 
1963-64 286,543 350,309 
1964-65 413,300 387,095 
1965-66T .. 409,644 730,815 


* Includes territory now designated British Antarctic Territory. 
t Revised estimates. 
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Dependencies 
Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 
1960-61(a)(b) es 815,196 763,137 
1961-62(a)(b) re 689,675 699,944 
1962-63(a). . ane 149,062 251,826 
1963—64(a).. ae 143,283 108,794 
1964-65(a). . ote 59,045 76,810 
1965-66(a\(c) oe 36,463 61,513 


(a) Includes H.M.G. grants. 
(b) Includes territory now designated British Antarctic Territory. 


(c) Revised estimates. 


HISTORY 

The Falklands are said to have been discovered by Davis in 1592 and were 
evidently visited by Hawkins in 1594. On the other hand it is claimed by some 
historians that Vespucci sighted the Falklands in 1502. In 1764 de Bougainville 
established a small French settlement at Port Louis in the East Falkland which 
was handed over to Spain in 1767 on the payment of a sum said to have amounted 
to £24,000. In 1765 Captain Byron took possession of the West Falkland and 
left a small garrison at Port Egmont on Saunders Island, whence it was driven 
out by the Spaniards in 1770. This action on the part of Spain brought that 
country and Britain to the verge of war. The Spaniards restored the settlement 
to the British in 1771, but it was abandoned in 1774. The Spaniards also aban- 
doned their settlement at Soledad (Port Louis) in the early nineteenth century. 

In 1828 the Buenos Aires Government established a settlement at Soledad 
which was destroyed in 1831 by the U.S. warship ‘Lexington’ as a reprisal for 
interference with American sealers. 

In 1833 the occupation of the islands was resumed by the British Government. 
In 1841 a civil Lieutenant-Governor was appointed, who took over the following 
year from the naval officer then in charge of the islands. In 1843 an Act of 
Parliament placed the civil administration on a permanent footing and the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s title was changed to Governor. In 1844, following a 
decision taken the previous year, the seat of government was removed from 
Port Louis to Port William, where the settlement was named Stanley. 

A grant-in-aid was approved in 1841 and continued until 1880. A grant-in-aid 
for a mail service continued until 1884-85, since when the territory has been 
self-supporting. The development of the islands has been closely linked with the 
growth of the Falkland Islands Company, the largest landowner and trading 
company, formed in 1851. 

Of the Dependencies, South Georgia was probably discovered by the London 
merchant de la Roché in 1675 and formally annexed in 1775 by Captain Cook, 
who in the same year discovered and took possession of the South Sandwich 
group. 

An Administrative Officer and official staff reside at King Edward Point, 
South Georgia, where there has been a Government station since 1909. 


LAND POLICY 
All the land is held freehold and mostly by a very few large farms. Certain 


areas are Crown reserves. 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Government is administered by a Governor aided by an Executive 
Council which is composed of two ex-officio members, two unofficial members 
appointed by the Governor and two elected members of the Legislative Council 
elected by that Council’s elected and independent members, and a Legislative 
Council composed of two ex-officio members, two nominated independent 
members and four elected members. There is a town council for Stanley. A 
Court of Appeal was set up on Ist July 1965, to hear and determine appeals 
from the courts of the Falkland Islands and the Dependencies. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Governor 

The Colonial Secretary 
The Colonial Treasurer 
A. G. Barton, CBE, JP 
R. V. Goss, ED 

S. Miller, 3P 

Clerk: H. L. Bound, 3P 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Governor (President) 
The Colonial! Secretary 
The Colonial Treasurer 
G. C. R. Bonner, JP 

L. G. Blake 


ex-officio 


S. Miller, 3P 
Mrs M. Vinson 
Clerk: H. L. Bound, JP 


READING LIST 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: Sir 
Cosmo Haskard, KCMG, MBE 


Colonial Secretary: W. H. Thompson, MBE 

Colonial Treasurer: L. C. Gleadell, oBE, yp 

Auditor: (Vacant) 

Officer-in-Charge, Police: T. Peck 

Collector of Customs: W. J. Grierson, MBE 

Registrar-General: H. Bennett, 3p 

Senior Medical Officer: R. S. Slessor, oBE 

Superintendent of Education: D. J. Draycott 

Superintendent, Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions: J. Bound, ED, JP 

Agricultural Officer: (Vacant) 

Superintendent of Works: L. Picton 

Headmaster, Stanley Schools: S. A. Booth 


DEPENDENCIES 
Administrative Officer, South Georgia: D. J. 
Coleman 


CAWKELL, M. B. R., MALING, D. H. and CAWKELL, E. M. The Falkland 


Islands. Macmillan, 1960. 


FISHER, Margery and FIsHER, J. Shackleton. Barrie, 1957. 

LANSING, A. Shackleton’s Valiant Voyage. University of London Press, 1963. 

RANKIN, N. Antarctic Isle. Collins, 1951. 

Sutton, G. Glacier Isle; the official account of the British South Georgia 
Expedition 1954-55. Chatto and Windus, 1957. 


FIJI 


844 islands and islets including numerous atolls and reefs. About 100 


F: has a total area of approximately 7,055 square miles and comprises 


islands are permanently inhabited but many more are used by Fijians for 
planting food crops or as temporary residences during the turtle fishing season. 
The largest islands are Viti Levu, 4,011 square miles, and Vanua Levu 2,137 
square miJes. The main archipelago lies between latitudes 15° and 22° South 
and longitudes 174° East and 177° West. The island of Rotuma (17 square miles) 
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and its dependencies were added to the territory in 1881 and are geographically 
separate. They lie between latitudes 12° and 15° South and longitudes 175° and 
180° East. 

Suva, the capital and chief port, is 1,317 miles by air from Auckland, 1,960 
from Sydney, 3,183 from Honolulu and 5,611 miles from San Francisco. 

With the exception of the islands of Kadavu and of the Koro Sea, the islands 
of Fiji rise from two submerged platforms. The western platform is the broader 
and from it rise the islands of Viti Levu, Vanua Levu, Taveuni, Kadavu, and 
the Lomaiviti and Yasawa groups. The numerous islands of the Lau group are 
scattered across more than 44,000 square miles, and are based on the elongated 
and narrower eastern platform. The two platforms are joined by a narrow ridge 
which lies athwart the deep Nanuku Passage; north of this passage the ocean 
floor drops steeply to depths of over 5,000 feet. 

Most of the larger islands are ‘high’ islands with sharp peaks and crags, but 
they have conspicuous areas of flat land as many of the rivers have built extensive 
deltas. 

Viti Levu is the third largest island in the ‘open Pacific’ (only New Caledonia 
and Hawaii are larger). The interior is mountainous. The highest peak is Mount 
Victoria (4,341 feet) but 28 other peaks exceed 3,000 feet. The main axis trends 
north-south across the island in the centre where it is highest. On both sides of 
the mountain axis are tracts of broken highland, rimmed in many places by 
ranges of hills with precipitous scaward-facing slopes. The main rivers are the 
Rewa, Sigatoka, Navua, Nadi and Ba. The largest of these, the Rewa, is formed 
of four main streams—the Wainibuka, Wainimala, Waidina and the Waimanu, 
and a multitude of minor tributaries. It drains a third of the island of Viti Levu 
and is navigable for about 70 miles by small boats. The lower reaches of the 
main rivers provide fertile alluvial flats and fan out into substantial deltas. The 
island of Vanua Levu is also mountainous. The most intensively cultivated areas 
are in the lower reaches of the Labasa valley which drains northwards. The 
island of Taveuni (168 square miles), a wholly volcanic island, has rich deep 
soils and is noted for its flourishing coconut plantations. 

The innumerable small islands vary considerably in structure and form and a 
great number consist wholly or partly of limestone. They generally rise steeply 
from the shore and have flat-topped profiles; wherever the limestone is exposed 
it is eroded into pinnacles or decply honeycombed. Coral reefs surround many 
of the islands. In Fiji barrier reefs occur at the seaward edge of the submarine 
platform and on the outer margins of the large shore flats; the most extensive 
is the Great Sea Reef which extends with only a few navigable passages for 
nearly 300 miles along the western fringe of the archipelago. 

Temperatures at Suva and at other sea-level stations are high throughout the 
year but are tempered by the ocean and the territory has all the advantages of a 
tropical climate without undue extremes of heat. At Suva the mean maximum 
temperature in 86-6° F (February) and the mean minimum is 68-1° F (July). 
The prevailing winds are the Trades which blow steadily and with little interrup- 
tion throughout the greater part of the year and are generally easterly or south- 
easterly. Wind direction is more variable in the so-called wet season, between 
November and March or April, when the inter-tropical front reaches farthest 
south. It is during these months that tropical cyclonic storms or hurricanes are 
most likely to develop. 

The annual rainfall totals vary according to exposure and the windward areas 
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enjoy abundant rainfall, well distributed throughout the year. The leeward (that 
is north-western) sides have well defined wet and dry seasons. 

Conditions at Suva are typical of windward locations not only on Viti Levu 
but also on Vanua Levu, Kadavu and Taveuni. Its average annual rainfall is 
123 inches, most of which falls between November and March. Stations at sea 
level on leeward sides have mean annual totals of between 70 and 80 inches, 
most of which fall during the hurricane season when variable winds blow. In the 
dry season, the leeward sides, particularly on Vanua Levu and Viti Levu, have 
clear skies, low humidity and a considerable diurnal range of temperatures, so 
that the evenings are quite cool. 

The mountains on the larger islands are often shrouded in mist and cloud and 
receive annual rainfall totals of 300 inches. On the other hand, the small low 
islands have a moderate rainfall evenly distributed throughout the year and 
temperatures are more equable. There is a great contrast in vegetation cover 
between the windward sides of the larger islands with its evergreen rain forest, 
and the dry leeward sides with its mainly treeless ‘talasiga’ land. Tropical rain 
forest extends up the sides of even the highest mountains. Much however has 
been destroyed, and much cultivated and allowed to revert to secondary forest, 
bamboo and reeds. Mangrove swamps flourish in the deltas and along the shores. 
The many small coral and limestone islands have little spontaneous vegetation 
because of their thin, sandy soils. 

At the end of 1965, the total population was estimated to be 469,934 made up 
as follows: Fijian 194,998 (42 per cent), Indian 235,338 (SO per cent), European 
10,755 (2 per cent), part-European 9,972 (2 per cent), Chinese 5,531 (1 per cent), 
other Pacific races 13,340 (3 per cent). 

English, Fijian and Hindustani are the main languages. English is the official 
language and the medium of instruction in all secondary schools. 

The main religions are Christianity, Hinduism and Islam. 

The number of births in 1965 was 16,661 and the crude birth rate per thousand 
was 35-89. The average death rate for the past ten years is approximately 65 
per thousand. 

Fiji is free from the major tropical diseases and the general health of the 
population is good. Tuberculosis is the main public health problem in the 
territory and the total number of new cases registered in 1965 was 516, an 
incidence rate of 1-10 per one thousand of the population. The rate continues 
to fall as control measures are intensified. 

Clinical services are provided aJmost entirely by the Medical Department and 
the few private practitioners have concentrated mainly in the larger centres of 
population. The facilities available for the provision of the services are: forty- 
three health centres and dispensaries in the charge of locally qualified medical 
officers, eight rural hospitals, six district hospitals which provide services 
similar to those of the rural hospitals, but at a slightly higher level, four divisional 
hospitals which admit patients from the immediate areas, and act as centres of 
referral from the district and rural hospitals within their divisions. In addition 
there are three specialist hospitals in the territory for the treatment respectively 
of tuberculosis, leprosy and psychiatric illnesses and a further two hospitals 
which are maintained by missions. Clinical services are provided by the district 
nurses in the rural areas of the territory. These nurses work from approximately 
120 nursing stations and they also provide emergency first-aid treatment, 
especially for minor illnesses. Maternal and child health services with associated 
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family planning services are provided in urban and rural areas at hospitals and 
health centres and through mobile clinics. In 1965 Government expenditure on 
medical services totalled £1,220,365. 

Primary education is not yet free but is heavily subsidised by the Government. 
Voluntary bodies are responsible for the maintenance of a great majority of the 
territory’s registered schools and up to the end of 1964 contributed 25 per cent 
of the salaries of teachers employed in them. The Government’s contribution 
has been increased to 90 per cent from the beginning of 1965. 

Primary education is not universal but an estimated 86 per cent of children of 
school-going age attend schools. There are eight Government, 16 grant-aided 
and 26 unaided private secondary schools. 

Academic post-primary schools provide a two-year course to the Fiji Junior 
Certificate examination and a further two-year course to the Cambridge or New 
Zealand School Certificate examination; a few provide a further one-year 
course to the New Zealand University Entrance examination while two provide 
a one-year post-University Entrance course. 

In 1965, 7,566 students attended academic secondary schools, 696 attended 
technical or vocational schools and 253 attended the territory’s three teacher 
training colleges. During the year, 108 students completed courses at the teacher 
training colleges. 

The labour force is comprised mainly of Fijians and Indians and in 1965 there 
were approximately 28,500 people in paid employment, excluding domestic 
servants and casual labourers. The construction and engineering industries 
employ the largest percentage of the labour force, but Jarge percentages are also 
employed in manufacturing and crafts, agriculture and fishing. 

At the end of 1965 there was a total of 19 registered trade unions and it is 
estimated that more than half of the persons in wage-earning employment were 
members of one or the other. 

The main crops produced are sugar, copra and bananas. During the 1965 
season, cane crops harvested from approximately 150,600 acres amounted to 
2,178,808 tons; 310,800 tons of raw sugar were produced and 305,166 tons 
valued at £F12,600,000 were exported accounting for over 70 per cent of the 
total value of domestic exports. 

Production of copra for 1965 was 30,043 tons and 6,370 tons valued at 
£F495,434 were exported; 5,350 tons of coconut meal va'ued at £F129,832. 
14,779 tons of coconut oil valued at £F1,813,651 were also exported. 50,527 
cases of bananas valued at £F67,741 were exported to New Zealand in 1965 and 
the territory aims to considerably increase this figure. The low volume of 
exports in 1965 was a result of damage done to the industry by hurricane and 
floods. No up-to-date and reliable figures for livestock population are at present 
available. 

During 1965, 29-6 million superfeet Hoppus log measure of sawn timber was 
produced. Timber valued at £F111,431 was exported. 

The principal mineral resources at present being exploited are gold, silver and 
manganese ore. In 1965 112,060 fine ounces of gold valued at £F1,544,494, 
61,536 fine ounces of silver valued at £F31,575 and 4,809 tons of manganese ore 
and concentrates valucd at £F92,487 were exported. 

The principal ports of the territory are Suva and Lautoka. In 1965, Suva 
handled 305,442 tons of cargo, while Lautoka and the minor ports of Labasa, 
Ellington, Vatia, Vuda and Levuka handled 595,050 tons. 
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A modern international airport is situated five miles from the township of 
Nadi and about 156 miles from Suva, and four minor airports. Fiji Airways, 
jointly owned by Qantas, Air New Zealand and the Fiji Government, operates 
both domestic and regional air services. The regional service extends to Western 
Samoa, Tonga, the British Solomon Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and 
the New Hebrides. 

The South Pacific Sugar Mills Limited owns the only railway in the colony, 
which consists of 400 miles of permanent line with a 2 ft gauge, and about 260 
miles of portable line. The territory possesses 653 miles of main roads, 199 miles 
of secondary roads, 307 miles of country roads and 700 miles of residential 
roads, all of which are maintained by Government. 

Broadcasting is conducted by the Fiji Broadcasting Commission which was 
established by statute. 

Both individuals and companies are liable for the payment of income tax 
which ranges from 1/3d. to 6/- in the pound. There is a basic tax of 6d. in the 
pound on all income, both individual and company, before any deduction for 
personal allowance. Provision is made for personal, married, dependent children 
and widows’ allowances and contributions to approved superannuation funds 
and life insurance premium payments may be claimed up to a maximum amount 
of one-sixth of the income. The P.A.Y.E. system operates in respect of earned 
income and a provisional tax system in respect of other income of individuals. 
Surtax is charged on the chargeable income of individuals in excess of £F2,000 
commencing at the rate of 1/- in the pound of incomes between £F2,000 and 
£F4,000, the rate increasing by 1/— in stages until the maximum surtax payable 
is 6/- in the pound on income in excess of £F20,000. In addition a surcharge of 
5 per cent is at present payable on all normal tax, surtax and company tax. 

Non-Fiji shipping companies pay 44d. in the pound on total outward freight 
and passages earned. Non-Fiji mutual insurance companies pay 4s. 6d. in each 
pound of chargeable income in respect of mutual life insurance business. Other 
companies pay 5s. 9d. in the pound on all income whether distributed or not. 

A dividend tax at the rate of 5 per cent of the gross amount of the dividend 
is deducted by a company incorporated in Fiji upon payment of the dividend 
to its shareholders. This is the final charge to Fiji income tax upon such a 
dividend. 

New companies whose operations are considered by the Governor to contrib- 
ute to the economic development of Fiji are exempted from the payment of 
company and basic tax on a portion of their profits for a five-year period. 

In 1965 Government revenue was £F12,579,916 and expenditure £F 11,655,562. 


HISTORY 

The first navigator to discover islands in the Fiji archipelago was Tasman in 
1643. Cook charted a small island in 1774 and Wilson discovered others in 1797. 
Bligh of the Bounty recorded most of the Group in 1789 during his memorable 
voyage in an open boat after being cast adrift by the mutineers. 

Christianity was introduced into Fiji by Wesleyan missionaries from Tonga 
in 1835. 

Cakobau (or Thakombau) an influential Fijian chief, offered to cede the 
sovereignty of the islands to Great Britain in 1858 in exchange for support 
against his rivals and help in meeting his debts, but the offer was refused. After 
a further unsettled period, Cakobau renewed his offer of cession. The Deed of 
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Cession was signed at Levuka on the 10th October 1874. In 1882 the seat of 
government was moved to Suva because of its better harbour and greater 
facilities for expansion. 

Rotuma was discovered by Captain Edwards in H.M.S. Pandora in 1791 
during his search for the Bounty mutineers. In the nineteenth century the 
principal Rotuman chiefs repeatedly offered to cede the island to Great Britain, 
in order to prevent the continuance of a succession of religious wars. Rotuma 
was formally annexed in 1881. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution is set out in the Fiji (Constitution) Order 1966. The Con- 
stitution contains provisions relating to the protection of fundamental rights 
and freedoms, the powers and duties of the Governor, the Executive Council, 
the Legislative Council, the Judiciary, the Public Service, and finance. 

It provides that every person in Fiji, regardless of race, place of origin, 
political opinion, colour, creed or sex is entitled to the fundamental rights of life, 
liberty, security of the person and the protection of the law, freedom of con- 
science, expression, assembly, and association; protection for the privacy of his 
home and other property and from the deprivation of property without com- 
pensation. The enjoyment of these rights, however, is subject to the proviso that 
they do not prejudice the rights and freedom of others, or the public interest. 

The Constitution provides for a Governor and Commander in Chief appointed 
by the Queen, and for an Executive Council appointed by the Governor. It 
empowers the Governor to appoint not more than four public officers to the 
Executive Council, and such number of elected members of the Legislature as 
the Queen may direct by instructions given to the Governor through a Secretary 
of State. 

For the first time it provides that if the Governor recommends and a Secretary 
of State approves, the Governor may appoint members of the Executive Council 
to be Ministers and assign to them responsibility for any business of the Govern- 
ment including the administration of any Government department. Ministers 
without portfolio may also be appointed. This provision has not yet been in- 
voked, although ‘Members’ who are responsible for assisting in the formulation 
of Government policy in respect of certain departments were appointed in 1964. 

The responsibility for defence, external affairs, internal security and the public 
service is vested tn the Governor. Subject to certain exceptions, the Governor, 
in the exercise of his functions under the Constitution or other Jaws, is obliged to 
consult and act in accordance with the advice of the Executive Council. The 
Governor may act against the advice of Executive Council in certain circum- 
stances but must first obtain the approval of a Secretary of State unless the 
matter is so urgent that it is necessary for him to act before obtaining this 
approval. In such a case, the Governor must report his action and his reasons 
to the Secretary of State. 

The Legislative Council comprises not more than four official and thirty-six 
elected members. Of this latter number nine Fijians, nine Indians and seven 
General members are elected on three communal rolls. In addition, two Fijian 
members are elected by the Great Council of Chiefs. For the purpose of election 
on communal rolls, Rotumans and other Pacific islanders are grouped with 
Fijians, and Chinese and other races (excepting Indians) are grouped with 
Europeans as ‘General’ electors. A further nine members of the Legislative 
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Council are elected under a system of cross-voting under which seats are reserved 
in equal proportions for members of these three groups. These members are 
elected by people of all races voting together. 

The Legislative Council is presided over by a Speaker who may be elected 
either from within the Council or from persons outside who are qualified to be 
elected to the Council. A Deputy Speaker must be elected from among the 
Legislative Council members. 

Justice is administered by the Fiji Court of Appeal, the Supreme Court, 
the Magistrates’ Courts of the First, Second and Third Classes and Provin- 
cial and Tikina (District) Courts. Appeals from the Fiji Court of Appeal in 
criminal and civil cases lie to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
At present, the Supreme Court Ordinance provides for the constitution of the 
Supreme Court of Fiji as a superior court of record presided over by the Chief 
Justice and such other Judges called Puisne Judges as may be appointed from 
time to time by Letters Patent. The Governor is empowered to appoint from 
time to time one or more temporary additional Judges. 

The Supreme Court exercises within the territory all the jurisdiction, powers 
and authority which are vested in or capable of being exercised by Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice in England. 

The Fiji Court of Appeal has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals from 
the Supreme Court and from the High Court of the Western Pacific. The 
Governor appoints legally qualified persons to hold Magistrates’ Courts of the 
first class and fit and proper persons to hold courts of the second and third classes. 

Charges against children and young persons unless they are jointly charged 
with adults are brought to juvenile courts. Provincial and Tikina (District) 
Courts constituted under the Fijian Affairs Ordinance, exercise limited civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. 


LAND POLICY 

Land in Fiji is owned by the Crown, private freeholders, and Fijians. The 
Crown owns 86,000 acres of freehold land plus a further 86,000 acres of land 
declared vacant by the Native Lands Commission and commonly known as 
Crown Land Schedule B and 167,000 acres of Fijian land whose owning units 
have become extinct, known as Schedule A land. Much of the Schedule A land, 
plus some of the Schedule B, has been recommended for reservation for Fijian 
units which are short of land. Crown freehold may not be sold except in very 
special circumstances and only then with the approval of the Secretary of State. 
Crown Jand may be obtained by way of lease. 

The area of land owned by Fijians is 3,776,000 acres, owned communally by 
more than 6,600 recognised land owning units. Administrative control of it is 
vested in the Native Land Trust Board by virtue of the Native Land Trust 
Ordinance. The Board is presided over by the Governor and contains a majority 
of Fijian members. A proportion of Fijian land has been reserved from leasing 
under a policy of securing to the owners adequate lands to provide for their 
future needs. This reserved land may be leased only to members of the Fijian 
race. Fijian owned land outside reserve may be leased by the Native Land Trust 
Board to anyone. 

In July 1966 new legislation was passed giving tenants protection against 
unduly high rents, considerable security of tenure and a right to compensation 
for improvements when their leases end. A minimum of 10 years is prescribed 
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both for original leases and also for renewals of leases (of which there can be 
two). 


GOVERNORS 
1874 Sir Hercules Robinson, GCMG 1925 Sir Eyre Hutson, KCMG 
1875 The Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, GCMG ~~ 1929 Sir Murchison Fletcher, KCMG, CBE 
1880 Sir George William Des Voeux,KCMG 1936 Sir Arthur Richards (later Lord 


1887 Sir Charles Mitchell, KCMG Milverton, GCMG) 

1888 Sir John Thurston, KCMG 1938 Sir Harry Luke, KCMG 

1897 Sir George O’Brien, KCMG 1942 Sir Phillip Mitchell, GCMG, MC 
1902 Sir Henry Jackson, KCMG 1945 Sir Alexander Grantham, GCMG 


1904 Sir Everard Im Thurn, KCMG, KBE, 1948 Sir Brian Freeston, KCMG, OBE 


CB 1952 Sir Ronald Garvey, KCMG, KCVvO, 
1911 Sir Henry May, KCMG MBE 
1912 Sir Bickham Sweet-Escott, KCMG 1958 Sir Kenneth Maddocks, KCMG, KCVO 
1918 Sir Cecil Rodwell, GCMG 1964 Sir Derek Jakeway, KCMG, OBE 
GOVERNMENT 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Hon. R. G. Q. Kermode, Speaker 
The Hon. Ratu K. K. T. Mara, oBE, Leader of Government Business 
The Hon. G. P. Lloyd, cma, Chief Secretary 
The Hon. Justin Lewis, ac, Attorney-General 
The Hon. H. P. Ritchie, CMG, Financial Secretary 
The Hon. Ratu P. K. Ganilau, Dso, OBE, 
Secretary for Fijian Affairs and Local Government 
The Hon. Ratu E. T. T. Cakobau, CBE, OBE, MC, ED, 
Member for Commerce, Industries and Tourism 
The Hon. Vijay R. Singh, Member for Social Services 
The Hon. C. A. Stinson, oBE, Member for Communications and Works 
The Hon. J. N. Falvey, ope, First General Member for Suva 
The Hon. K. S. Reddy, Indian Member Western Parliamentary Secretary Social Services 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Hon. D. W. Brown, MBE, General Member Central 
(Parliamentary Secretary Natural Resources) 
The Hon. J. Mavoa, Fijian Member for Lau/Rotuma 
(Parliamentary Secretary Natural Resources) 

The Hon. P. D. Naqasima, Fijian Member for South-West Viti Levu 
(Parliamentary Secretary Commerce, Industries and Tourism) 
The Hon. Ratu D. Toganivalu, Fijian Member for South-Central Viti Levu 
(Parliamentary Secretary Fijian Affairs and Local Government) 
The Hon. Dr W. L. Verrier, General Member Northern and Eastern 
(Parliamentary Secretary Leader Government Business) 

The Hon. E. Vuakatagane, Fijian Member for Macuata/Bua 
(Parliamentary Secretary Social Services) 

The Hon. Ratu G. K. Cakobau, oBe, First Council of Chiefs’ Member 
The Hon. Adi Losalihi Dovi, Second Council of Chiefs’ Member 
The Hon. W. M. Barrett, General Member Eastern and Central 
The Hon. H. B. Gibson, OBE, General Member Northern 
The Hon. A. Lateef, MBE, Indian Member Central 
The Hon. Mrs B. C. Livingston, General Member Western 
The Hon. S. S. Momoivalu, Fijian Member for Lomaiviti/Kadavu 
The Hon. J. B. Naisara, Fijian Member for Cakaudrove 
The Hon. A. V. Sikivou, Fijian Member for Rewa/Suva 

The Hon. Ratu J. B. Toganivalu, Fyian Member Western 
The Hon. Ratu W. B. Toganivalu, Fijian Member for Tailevu 
The Hon. S. N. Waqanivavalagi, Fijian Member for North-West Viti Levu 
The Hon. R. H. Yarrow, General Member for West Viti Levu 
The Hon. H. W. W. Yee, Second General Member for Suva 
The Hon. A. D. Patel, Leader of the Opposition 
The Hon. J. Madhavan, Deputy Speaker 
The Hon. S. M. Koya, Indian Member for West Viti Levu 
The Hon. C. A. Shah, Indian Member for North-East Viti Levu 
The Hon. M. T. Khan, Indian Member for South-Central Viti Levu 
The Hon. Mrs I. J. Narayan, Indian Member for Suva 
The Hon. R. D. Patel, Indian Member for North-West Viti Levu 
The Hon. K. C. Ramrakha, Indian Member for Tailevu/Rewa 
The Hon. Ramjati Singh, Indian Member for North-Eastern 
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CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


GOVERNOR OF F131: His Excellency Sir Francis Derek Jakeway, KCMG, OBE 
Secretary to the Governor: K. R. Bain 
Aide-de-Camp: Lt. M. R. Forland 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY 
Chief Secretary: G. P. Lloyd, cMG 
Assistant Chief Secretary: R. W. Baker 

(acting) 
Controller of Organisations & Establish- 
ments: A. J. Scott (acting) 


Commissioner Northern Division: A. L. 
Parke 

Commissioner Central Division: R. C. G. 
Strick 

Commissioner Eastern Division: C. A. A. 
Hughes 

Commissioner Western Division: B. V. 


Davies 

Commissioner of Labour: K. D. Harrap 

Commissioner of Police: R. H. T. Beaumont, 
MVO 

Government Printer: R. J. Gribble 

Public Relations Officer: E. J. F. Hackett 

Administrative Officers: R. N. Atkinson; 
W. W. A. Miller; C. A. Seller; J. B. 
Claydon; R. M. Major (Fiji Government 
Representative in Australia) 


Crown Law OFFICE 


Attorney-General: Justin Lewis, oc 
Solicitor-General: D. McLoughlin 
Registrar-General: H. P. Smith 


OFFICE OF THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 


Financial Secretary: H. P. Ritchie, cMG 

Accountant-General: J. F. Griffiths, oBE 

Comptroller of Customs: E. T. J. Mabbs 

Commissioner of Inland Revenue: D. J. 
Barnes, OBE 

Controller of Government Supplies: R. H. 
Baines 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR FIJIAN 
AFFAIRS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Secretary for Fijian Affairs and Local 
Governnient: Ratu P. K. Ganilau, Dso, 

OBE 


OFFICE OF THE MEMBER FOR NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Secretary for Natural Resources: 
Sanders 
Director of Agriculture: K. J. Garnett 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies: (vacant) 
Conservator of Forests: G. Watkins 
Director of Geological Survey: K. A. 
Mines and Surveys: 


R. T. 


Phillips, MBE 
Director of Lands, 
B. H. Regnault 


OFFICE OF THE MEMBER FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICES 
Secretary for Social Services: (vacant) 
Director of Education: J. G. Rodger, CBE 
Director of Medical Services: Dr C. H. 
Gurd, OBE 
Controller of Prisons: W. N. Morgan 


OFFICE FOR THE MEMBER FOR 
COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS 
Secretary for Communications and Works: 

H. Halstead 
Postmaster-Gencral: W. G. J. Cruickshank, 


OBE 

Controller of Transport and Civil Aviation: 
J. T. Verran, DFC 

Director of Public Works: J. P. Barron 


Director of Marine: Captain A. J. Newport 
OFFICE OF THE MEMBER FOR COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


Commerce and Industries Officer: 
Parkinson 


R. W. 


AupbrtT DEPARTMENT 
K. A. W. Johnson, OBE 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: R. H. Mills-Owens 
Puisne Judges: C. J. Hammett; R. Knox-Mawer 
Senior Magistrates: A. J. Jeddere-Fisher; M. Tikaram 


READING LIST 
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Government Printer, Suva. 
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MILNER, G. B. Fijian Grammar. Government Printer, Suva, 1956. 
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es IBRALTAR’’ is a corruption of the Arabic words “‘Jebel Tariq’’ (Tariq’s 
(jm and is named after Tariq ibn Ziyad, a Berber leader who 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar in A.D. 711. 

Gibraltar is a narrow peninsula running southwards from the south-west 
coast of Spain to which it is connected by a sandy isthmus about one mile 
long and half a mile wide. It consists of a long, high mountain known as The 
Rock and a sandy plain to the north of it, raised only a few feet above sea level, 
called the North Front. The Rock is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N. and longitude 
5° 21’ W. and runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 miles. It is 
three quarters of a mile wide and has a total area of two and a quarter square 
miles. Five miles across the Bay to the west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras 
and 20 miles across the Straits, to the south, is Africa. The Mediterranean lies 
to the east. The distance to Britain is approximately 1,400 miles by sea. 

The top of the Rock is a sharp, knife-edge ridge extending for about a mile 
and a half from the north escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and 
then sloping gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the southern 
extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a hundred feet high. Its 
greatest elevation is 1,396 feet. The whole upper length of the eastern face is 
inaccessible and the steep upper half of the western slopes is uninhabited. 

There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, the two main 
sources being the water catchments on the east side of the rock face, which 
collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out inside the Rock, and 
the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter months the prevailing 
wind is from the west, often north-west and occasionally south-west. Snow or 
frost is extremely rare. The mean minimum and maximum temperatures during 
this period are 12° C (54° F) and 18° C (65° F) respectively. 

In summer a warm breeze laden with moisture, known as the “‘Levanter”’, 
strikes the eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a 
cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the climate is humid 
and relaxing. The minimum and maximum temperatures in the summer are 
13° C (55° F) and 29° C (85° F) respectively. The rainy season is spread over the 
period September to May; the average annual rainfal] is 35 inches. 

The population of Gibraltar is European, of British, Genoese, Portuguese 
and Maltese extraction. During the long period of British possession of the 
Rock it has grown into a prosperous and homogeneous community with strong 
links with Britain. The first post-war census, taken in 1951, showed a total 
civilian population of 22,848, which by 1961 had increased to 24,075. The 
estimated civilian population at the end of 1965 was 25,270. The official language 
is English, though the population is bilingual in English and Spanish. 

The main religious denominations are Roman Catholic, Anglican and Jewish. 
The Roman Catholics make up 88 per cent of the population. The Church of 
England and Jewish communities represent 7:5 per cent and 3 per cent respec- 
tively. There are small communities of other religious denominations. 

There were 679 births and 243 deaths in 1965. 

Total expenditure on medical and public health services in 1965 was £276,940. 
The number of beds available in hospitals was 240 and there were 3,747 in- 
patient admissions during the year. 
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Almost half the male wage-earners in Gibraltar, of whom a large proportion 
are Spaniards entering for work daily, are employed in one or other of the 
Service Departments, the Gibraltar Government, or the City Council. Com- 
mercial enterprises provide employment for a substantial number of clerical 
workers in shipping offices and trading agencies. Hotels, catering services, 
retail distributing trades and stevedoring are the other main sources of private 
employment. 

There are a number of small industrial concerns such as roasting and blending 
coffee, processing tobacco, canning meat and manufacturing ice, mineral water, 
sweets and various items of clothing for local needs and export. 

At the end of December 1965 the total insured labour force was 13,995. 
There are 30 registered trade unions. 

The Port of Gibraltar offers 5,500 feet of alongside and protected berths to 
merchant shipping for passenger and cargo handling, bunkering, taking on 
supplies and for repairs. An additional 2,700 feet of alongside berths is avail- 
able on a restricted basis for bunkering and for repairs. It also has a general 
purpose anchorage, the Commercial Anchorage, which is used by just over 
50 per cent of the deep-sea vessels calling at Gibraltar. A fully equipped Yacht 
Marina offers well protected berths for yachts and provides many auxiliary 
facilities. 

There is a commercial ship repair yard and foundry capable of all types of 
repairs to hulls and marine engines. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and repair 
facilities are available on application and subject to service requirements. 
No. 1 drydock, is capable of taking ships up to 900 feet in Jength, 120 feet beam 
and 35 feet draught. A quick and efficient oil bunkering service is provided on 
a 24-hour basis at alongside and anchorage berths. 

A total of 3,010 merchant vessels of 13,571,737 net registered tons entered 
the commercial port of Gibraltar during 1965. An additional 713 non-trading 
vessels amounting to 207,932 net registered tons comprised of yachts and Royal 
Fleet Auxiliaries also called at the Port. 35,975 passengers disembarked, there 
was an additional 86,494 sightseeing passengers and 33,994 passengers embarked 
from Gibraltar during the year by sea. 

Gibraltar Airport is situated at North Front, approximately 1,900 yards 
from the town and has a runway 2,000 yards long. Air Traffic Contro}) meteoro- 
logical facilities and the maintenance and operation of Gibraltar Airport are 
the responsibility of the R.A.F. who have an agreement with Gibraltar Airways 
for the handling by the latter of all civil aircraft. Operational clearance for 
Gibraltar must be obtained from the Air Ministry in London. British European 
Airways operate daily services between Gibraltar and the United Kingdom 
both direct and via Madrid. British United Airways operated one weekly 
direct night service to London. Gibraltar Airways provide two daily air services 
to Tangier (except Tuesdays). There was a total of 1,547 commercial flights 
during the year, the main operators being BEA, Gibair, BUA, British Eagle 
and Globeair. 

A daily passenger and car ferry to and from Tangier is operated by the Bland 
Line. 

The total mileage of roads in Gibraltar is 23 miles. The length of road open 
to traffic is 8 miles in the city, 4.5 miles in the South district and about 5.5 miles 
in the area of North Front and Catalan Bay. All roads are in good condition 
and suitable for motor traffic. 
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The Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation, formed late in 1963, is responsible 
for radio and television broadcasting with Thomson Television International 
as the managing agents. In 1958 Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two 
-5 Kilowatt transmitters operating on a frequencyy of 1,484 Kc/s, 202:2 metres. 
A third transmitter operating on | kilowatt was installed tn 1961. G.B.C.-Radio 
(Radio Gibraltar) broadcasts in English and Spanish for 16 hours daily, an 
average of 30 hours weekly being devoted to commercial broadcasting. In 
addition to live and locally recorded programmes, use is made of B.B.C. trans- 
criptions and relays. At the end of 1965, 3,827 radio receiving licences were 
held by radio owners. G.B.C.-T.V. operates for 44 hours daily in English with 
occasional live shows and some advertising in Spanish. The station operates on 
frequency allocations of E6 182:25-187, 75-7,000 MK/s link. There were 4,893 
licensed T.V. sets at the end of 1965. 

The three-year housing programme started by Government in 1964, is now 
On its way to completion, but it has been found necessary to embark on a sup- 
plementary scheme in order to bring the housing problem nearer a solution. 
An emergency scheme has also been initiated to provide accommodation for 
British subjects obliged to leave Spain in 1965 as a result of the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s campaign against Gibraltar. Altogether, these schemes will produce a 
total of 483 new flats by 1969, including 56 flats at Schomberg site and 240 in 
two sixteen-storey tower blocks at Glacis. The implementation of these schemes 
has been made possible mainly by the allocation of £1 million from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. 

Government has now considered the report of the Study Group appointed 
to prepare a comprehensive plan of development based on an economic survey 
which was submitted in 1965. As a result a 5-year plan of development for the 
period 1967-71 is being prepared, the main purpose of which will be to make 
Gibraltar Jess dependent on outside influence and pressures and to bring about 
an improvement in the local economy by the creation of a tourist and residential 
centre. The objectives of the plan have been agreed by the British Government 
who have allocated £600,000 of Colonial Development and Welfare funds to 
allow an immediate start on it. 

In the private sector, the construction of the aerial ropeway from Alameda 
Parade to the top of the Rock has been completed; several hotels have under- 
gone improvements and extensions, including the provision of swimming pools 
and there are projects in hand to provide accommodation to the most up-to-date 
standards for new residents. These include a block of flats and shops in the 
Spanish Pavilion site in the centre of Main Street to be known as “Gibraltar 
Heights’’; a block of flats at Naval Hospital Road, overlooking Rosia Bay, 
which itself has been listed by the Study Group as meriting comprehensive 
development; a third block adjoining the Yacht Marina plus a number of other 
schemes of varying magnitude in the city proper. Negotiations are in hand with 
a British firm for the development of the whole of the eastern littoral for touristic 
purposes. This scheme includes the provision of holiday chalets at Sandy Bay 
and a heated swimming pool at Eastern Beach. The re-development on a large 
scale for residential purposes of the Casemates Square continues to engage the 
attention of the Government. 

Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced in 1953. The 
main heads of taxation and the yields in 1965 were: Customs, £514,422; Estate 
Duties, £23,086; Stamp Duties, £12,161; Licences, £54,654; Income Tax, 
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£354,662. In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a profit of 
£141,890. The standard rate of income tax is 3s. in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies or persons. The rates applicable to individuals 
resident in Gibraltar range from 6d. to 4s. in the £. 

Under the Development Aid Ordinance, amended during 1965 to include 
schemes of mechanisation, profits accruing from capital invested on approved 
schemes of development are granted relief from income tax to the extent of the 
amount of capital invested in the scheme. 

The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the restricted number 
of items subject to import duty. Preferential rates are payable on certain imports 
of Commonwealth origin while alcoholic beverages imported in bulk attract 
reduced rates. A drawback is also payable on goods which are warehoused in a 
Government store and subsequently exported from Gibraltar. 

Stamp Duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, the provis- 
ions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, and the first schedule thereto, 
the rates being the same as those in force in Britain. The bulk of the revenue 
from stamp duties in Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 

The maximum rate of Estate Duty was reduced from 334 per cent to 20 per 
cent during 1965. This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1 per cent 
on an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 to 20 per cent on an estate 
exceeding £100,000 in value. Estates the value of which does not exceed £2,000 
are exempt. 

Revenue for 1965 totalled £1,848,407. Customs accounted for £514,422 and 
licences and internal revenue for £450,638. Expenditure in 1965 amounted to 
£2,536,800 of which the main heads of expenditure were Social Services, 
£1,294,800; Public Works, £337,300; Justice, Law and Order, £206,400. 

Education in Gibraltar is free and universa] and the medium of instruction 
in the schools is English. Education is compulsory between the ages of five and 
fifteen and scholarships are made available for universities, teacher training and 
other higher education in Britain. There are twelve Government primary 
schools and three private schools. At the end of the year there were 2,710 pupils 
enrolled in Government schools and 605 in private schools, making a total of 
3,315. Secondary education is provided by two selective schools, one for boys 
and one for girls and four non-selective schools. The age of transfer is 11+. 
On the 31st December 1965, there were 565 pupils in selective schools (293 boys, 
272 girls) and 1,036 pupils in non-selective schools (539 boys, 497 girls). The 
schools prepare candidates for the G.C.E. papers of the Cambridge Local 
Syndicate and Royal Society of Arts examinations. Government recurrent 
expenditure on education in 1965 amounted to £208, 663. The number of children 
at school was 5,125. 

A lending library is maintained by Government in the cultural centre—John 
Mackintosh Hall—to which the British Council also make a contribution. At 
the Gibraltar Garrison Library, established in 1739, an extensive reference 
section and lending library are available to members. The Museum contains 
exhibits of historical interest connected with Gibraltar. 


HISTORY 

Gibraltar was possessed successively by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans and Visigoths, but remained uninhabited till the Mohammedan 
invasion of Spain. It was held alternately by Moors and Spaniards until 1704, 
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when during the war of the Spanish succession it was captured by the British 
forces under Admiral Sir George Rooke and ceded to Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The cession was renewed by the treaty of Versailles 
in 1783. Many attempts have been made to take Gibraltar, especially during 
the great siege in 1779-83, when General Eliott (afterwards Lord Heathfield) 
defended it against the united forces of Spain and France, but all have been 
unsuccessful and it has remained in British hands since its capture in 1704. 


CONSTITUTION 

Under the Gibraltar (Constitution) Order in Council 1964, Gibraltar attained 
a large measure of internal self-Government. 

Executive authority is exercised by the Governor, who is also Commander- 
in-Chief, but in the exercise of his functions the Governor whilst retaining the 
usual reserved powers is normally required to act in accordance with the advice 
of the Gibraltar Council which consists of 5 elected members and 4 ex-officio 
members, the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Permanent Secretary to the 
Government, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary. The elected 
members of the Gibraltar Council are appointed by the Governor after consulta- 
tion with the Chief Minister and are styled Ministers and charged with such 
departmental responsibilities as may be assigned to them. There is a Council of 
Ministers presided over by the Chief Minister who may also appoint to it such 
additional Ministers as he wishes. 

The Legislative Council consists of a Speaker appointed by the Governor, 
11 elected members and 2 ex-officio members, the Attorney-Gencral and the 
Financial Secretary. 

The Permanent Secretary performs the functions of the Governor during his 
absence or incapacity. 

A City Council deals with Municipal affairs and public utilities. It consists 
of 7 elected members, 3 nominated Service representatives and one nominated 
Government representative, and is presided over by a Mayor elected annually 
from among the elected councillors. 


GOVERNORS OF GIBRALTAR SINCE THE GREAT SIEGE OF 1779-1783 
1776 Lt.-Gen. Sir G. A. Eliott, KcB (later 1831 General Sir W. Houston, Bt., Gcs, 


ek aoe ha alc of Gibraltar) GCH (Lieut.-Governor) 
ajor-Gen. C. O’Hara 83 ior- . Sir A. Woodford, 
1791 Lt.-Gen. Sir R. Boyd UEEe SA OSI conse hoe 
1794 ition Sir H. Clinton, KcB (Lieut.- 1842 General Sir R. T. Wilson 
1794 Peek AS ar eee 1848 Major-Gen. Sir R. W. Gardiner, KcB 
1795 General C. O'Hara KCH 
1801 Maer en Sir T. Trigge, KB (Lieut.- ae pees =H a he han eee B : 
overnor) Gen. oF . J. Codrington, CCB 
ee Sears pus of Kent, KG 1865 ee Sir R. (later Lord) Airey, 
8 ajor-Gen. Barnett 
1804 eh The Hon. R. E. 1870 ones Sir W. F. Williams of Kars, 
Ox t, GCB 
1806 Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Dal- 1876 General Lord Napier of Magdala, 
rymple, KCB GCB, GCSI 
1806 Major-Gen. Drummond 1883 General Sir J. M. Adye, GcB 
1809 General Sir J. Cradock, >Lieut.- 1886 General Sir A. E. Hardinge, xcs 
KCB Governors. CLE Se i ig 
1810 Pi cua: Campbell, 1890 General Sir Leicester Smyth, kcs, 
1814 Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Don, roms 


1891 General Sir L. Nicholson, KCB 
1893 General Sir R. Biddulph, ccs, 
atham, KG GCMG 


GCB 
1814 Major-Gen. Smith 
1820 General J. Pitt, Earl of 
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1900 Field Marshal Sir G. S. White, vc, 1939 Lt.-Gen. Sir Clive Liddell, KcB, 
GCB, OM, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, CMG, CBE, DSO 


GCVO 1941 General (afterwards Field Marshal) 

1905 General Sir F. W. E. F. Forestier- the Viscount Gort, vc, GCB, CBE, 
Walker, GCMG, KCB DSO, MVO, MC 

1910 General Sir Archibald Hunter, ccs, 1942 Lt.-Gen.Sir Noel Mason-MacFarlane, 
GCVO, DSO KCB, DSO, MC 

1913 Lt.-Gen. Sir H. S. G. Miles, Gcs, 1944 Lt.-Gen. Sir Ralph Eastwood, xcs, 


GCMG, GBE, CVO DSO, MC 
1918 General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 1947 General Sir Kenneth Anderson, xcs, 


GCB, GCMG, DSO MC : . 
a. ; 1952 General Sir Gordon MacMillan, 
1923 General Sir Charles Monro, Bt, Gcs, KCB, KCVO, CBE, DSO, MC 


GCMG, GCSI . 
1928 General Sir Alexander Godley, Gc, ree ree De Pu a anOh ese RCE: 

KCMG 1958 General Sir Charles Keightley, ccs, 
1933 General Sir Charles Harington, Gcs, - aia eee i aiid 

GBE, DSO "1962 General Sir Dudley Ward, GcB, KBE, 


1938 General Sir Edmund (afterwards Field DSO 
Marshal, Lord) Ironside, GcsB, 1965 General Sir Gerald W. Lathbury, 
CMG, DSO GCB, DSO, MBE 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


GIBRALTAR COUNCIL 
The Governor 


Ex-Officio Members 
The Deputy Fortress Commander 
The Permanent Secretary 
The Attorney-General 
The Financial Secretary 


Elected Members 


Sir Joshua Hassan, CBE, MVO, QC, JP 
P. J. Isola, OBE 
Sir Peter G. Russo, CBE, JP 
A. W. Serfaty, oBe, JP 
S. A. Seruya 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Sir Joshua Hassan, cBeE, MVO, Qc, 3P (Chief Minister 
P. J. Isola, oBE (Minister without Portfolio to assist the Chief Minister and 
to perform the functions of his office when required) 
Sur Peter Russo, CBE, JP (Minister for Housing) 
A. J. Risso (Minister for Labour and Social Security) 
A. W. Serfaty, OBE, JP (Minister for Tourism) ~ 
S. A. Seruya (Minister for Economic Development) 
A. P. Montegriffo, oBE (Minister for Medical Services) 
Mrs W. E. A. Chiappe (Minister for Education) 
L. W. Triay (Minister for Ports and Trade) 
A. V. Stagnetto (Minister for Public Relations) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The Speaker: W. Thomson, oBE, 3P 
The Attorney-General 
The Financial Secretary 
11 Elected Members 
Clerk of Councils: J. L. Pitaluga, MBE 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
General! Sir Gerald W. Lathbury, Gcs, Dso, MBE 
Assistant Military Secretary: 
Major J. Halmshaw, Prince of Wales Own Regiment of Yorkshire 
Aide-de-Camp: Captain R. P. Hay-Drummond-Hay, Ist Green Jackets 


Permanent Secretary: Sir Darrell Bates, Administrative Secretary: J. J. Clinton, oBE 


CMG, CVO ; Accountant-General: J. H. Romero 
Attorney-General: C. B. O’Beirne, cBE, Depa Commissioner of Income Tax: 
c . De la Paz 


Q 
Financial Secretary: E. H. Davis, oBE Principal Auditor: J. A. Frost 
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Chief Education Officer: (vacant) Commissioner of Police: L. Hannon, mBg 

Director of Labour and Social Security: | Deputy Commissioner of Police: L. J. Payas, 
J. W.V. Cumming, MBE MBE 

Commissioner of Lands and Works: J. W. Captain of the Port and Shipping Master: 
Coelho R. L. Rickard 


Medical Administrator: Postmaster: J. A. Giraldi 
A. Bacarese-Hamilton Supcrintendent of Prison: F. Massetti 
JUDICIARY 


Chief Justice: Sir Edgar Unsworth, CMG 
Judge of the Court of First Instance, Stipendiary Magistrate, 
Coroner and Public Trustee: J. E. Alcantara 
Registrar, Supreme Court: F. E. Pizzarello 
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HONG KONG 


ONG KONG was founded as a British trading depot in 1841, the cession of 
H the Island to Great Britain being confirmed by the Treaty of Nanking in 

1842 The area on which the main urban part of Kowloon now stands, 
together with Stonecutters Island in the harbour, Ap Lei Chau and Green 
Island, was ceded by the Convention of Peking in 1860; and in 1898 the New 
Territories, which consist of the rural area north of Kowloon and the islands 
around Hong Kong, were leased to Great Britain for 99 years. Hong Kong was 
occupied by the Japanese from 1941 to 1945, and in the following four years 
made a remarkably rapid recovery. 

The territory consists of the island of Hong Kong and a portion of the main- 
land to the North, together with 235 adjacent islands ranging from Lantao with 
an area of about 58 square miles, to uninhabited rocky islets. A peninsula, on 
which Kowloon stands, juts southward from the mainland towards Victoria on 
Hong Kong island. Between these two lies the harbour, one of the finest natural 
ports in the world. Much of the built-up area surrounding the harbour has 
been reclaimed or levelled. 

Hong Kong lies on the south-east coast of China, adjoining the province 
of Kwangtung. It is just inside the tropics, less than 100 miles south of the 
tropic of Cancer, and lies between latitudes 22° 9’ and 22° 37’ N. and longitudes 
113° 52’ and 114° 30’ E. 

The area of land is approximately 3984 square miles (Hong Kong Island 
29 square miles, Kowloon 34 square miles, Stonecutters Island } square mile, 
New Territories (leased) 3654 square miles). It includes all islands within a 
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rectangular area of some 738 square miles, containing the leased and ceded 
territory. British waters are bounded on the north by the shores of Deep Bay 
and Mirs Bay, between which lies the land frontier with China. 

The overwhelming majority of the population lives on Hong Kong Island or 
in Kowloon. The capital is Victoria, on Hong Kong Island. The principal 
centres of population in the New Territories are Tsuen Wan, which has recently 
grown into an important industrial centre with large textile, enamel and rubber 
factories, iron works, etc.; Cheung Chau, a small but densely populated island, 
important as a market and fishing centre; Yuen Long, a mainland market town; 
Tai O, a fishing and market centre on Lantao Island; Tai Po and Shek Wu Hui, 
both mainland market towns; and Peng Chau, an island fishing port, with some 
industries. 7 

The greater part of the territory consists of steep, unproductive hillside, in 
some parts covered with dense scrub, in others seriously eroded as a result of 
indiscriminate felling of trees during the Japanese war-time occupation. Cultiva- 
tion is confined mainly to the narrow valleys. The coastline is sharply indented. 
A steep range of hills divides Kowloon from the New Territories to the North, 
in the centre of which is the highest mountain—Tai Mo Shan, 3,140 feet; 
Lantao Peak is 3,061 feet and Victoria Peak on Hong Kong Island 1,805 feet 
high. 

The climate is sub-tropical and governed by monsoons, the winter being cool 
and dry, the summer hot and humid. The mean monthly temperature varies 
from 15° C (59° F) in February to 28° C (82° F) in July. The actual temperature 
rarely rises above 35° C (95° F) or falls below 4° C (40° F). The average annual 
rainfall is 2,168-8 mm. (85-39 in.), three-quarters of which falls between May 
and September. The mean relative humidity exceeds 80 per cent during the 
summer but in early winter sometimes falls as low as 20 per cent. The Tempera- 
ture Range is 0°-36° C (32° F-97° F) and the Annual Rainfall range is 901:1— 
3,040-7 mm. (35:48-119-71 in.). The Royal Observatory provides all meteorol- 
ogical information in Hong Kong and also forms part of a worldwide network 
of meteorological services. 

Censuses are normally taken every ten years but there was a long gap between 
the census of 1931 and that of 1961 when the population was 3,133,131. The 
revised estimate of population for the end of 1965 is 3,698,400. 102,195 live 
births and 17,621 deaths were registered during 1965. No division by ‘race’ or 
‘tribe’ is possible, but at the 1961 Census over 98 per cent were found to speak a 
Chinese language or have traditional connexions with China, though 48 per cent 
were British subjects by virtue of birth in the Colony. 79 per cent of the popula- 
tion then spoke Cantonese as their usual language, but there were substantial 
minorities speaking Hakka, Hoklo and Sze Yap and smaller groups who spoke 
English (the official language of the territory), Shanghai, Kuo Yu, Portuguese 
and Malay. Most of the younger members of these minority groups spoke also 
Cantonese. 

A brief account of religious practices in Hong Kong must embrace such diverse 
subjects as traditional Chinese beliefs, Taoism, the religious aspects of Confucian 
teaching, Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism and a kaleidoscope of Christian sects. In 
seeking one idiom to express al] this it is easy to be misled by the entirely different 
appearances of religious observance, particularly between the traditional 
Chinese practices and those of the Christian churches, and even to assume a 
relative lack of religion in Chinese life. It is true that Hong Kong’s business 
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centre may not have as many temples as there are Wren churches in the City of 
London, but there are likely to be at least as many signs of religion in the 
average Chinese home, or business, as in its Western counterpart. Almost every 
Chinese shop has its ‘God Shelf’ and many homes their ancestral shrines. 
Whether the devotion before such symbols is intense or perfunctory there is an 
unmistakably religious element in Chinese culture. It may find expression in 
traditional ancestral ceremonies encouraged by Confucius or through a wide 
variety of Taoist rituals. There has been a notable revival of Buddhism and 
Taoism in recent years mainly due to the immigration of Buddhists from China. 
Buddhism appears to have more followers in Hong Kong, but both maintain 
a strong hold among the older Chinese and are far from dying out among the 
younger people. The Hong Kong Buddhist Association is their main organisa- 
tion, although a Taoist Association has now also been formed. 

The fact that Chinese may follow one or the other of these ways, or may 
combine them without any feeling of incongruity, has often meant that Christian- 
ity with its exclusive claims has been politely ignored in the Chinese world; but 
it is nevertheless rooted deeply and growing rapidly in Hong Kong. Its roots go 
back indeed to the earliest days of the territory. St. John’s Cathedral was founded 
in 1842, and established as a Cathedral by Letters Patent from Queen Victoria 
in 1850. A representative of the London Missionary Society arrived at about the 
same time; several of the big Chinese churches are now within a few years of 
celebrating their centenary. Rapid growth continues. A statistical survey recently 
showed that the Protestant churches had increased their membership by 111 per 
cent in eight years. 

The major world denominations are represented in Hong Kong in the 
Adventists, Anglicans, Baptists, Lutherans, Methodists, and Pentecostals, etc., 
with Congregational and Presbyterian effort contributed to the Church of 
Christ in China. Most of these are engaging in educational work to some 
extent, with the Anglicans taking the lead in numbers with over 45,000 primary 
students in their schools. 

The first Roman Catholic priests to arrive in Hong Kong were chaplains 
serving the spiritual needs of British soldiers of the Catholic faith. On 22nd 
Apri] 1841, Pope Gregory XVI established the Apostolic Prefecture of Hong 
Kong with Mgr Theodore Joset as the first prefect. Since the Second World 
War the Catholic Church has notably expanded its educational and social 
activities. There are at present 202 Catholic primary and secondary schools 
with an aggregate enrolment of 150,000 pupils. The Church operates six hos- 
pitals with a total of 1,305 beds and 30 clinics in various parts of the territory, 
including one boat clinic that serves the fishermen of Aberdeen. In the social 
field, 1t runs four social centres, six vocational training centres, one youth 
holiday centre, three children’s play centres, 16 day nurseries, four orphanages 
and 14 hostels and homes. 

Hong Kong’s Jewish community worship at a synagogue in Robinson Road 
constructed in 1901 on land given by Mr Joseph Sassoon and his family. Mr 
Sassoon built the synagogue in memory of his mother Leah and it is therefore 
known as the Synagogue ‘Ohel Leah’. The Jewish Recreation Club and the 
resident rabbi’s apartments are on the same site. There are about 300 people 
in the congregation and they belong to families who originally came from 
Britain, China, India, Eastern and Western Europe, and the United States, as 
well as people born in Hong Kong. 
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There are about 5,000 followers of Islam in Hong Kong, most of them 
Chinese who have immigrated during the past 10 years. The other members 
of the Muslim community are mainly Pakistanis, Malaysians, Persians and 
people from neighbouring regions. They gather for prayer at the Shelley 
Street Mosque on Hong Kong Island and at the Nathan Road Mosque in 
Kowloon. 

The Health division of the Medical and Health Department undertakes the 
control of anti-epidemic measures, the care of expectant and parturient mothers, 
infant welfare work and preventive measures against disease in schools. It is 
also responsible for port and airport hea!th work, anti-malarial measures, social 
hygiene, industrial health, tuberculosis control and a B.C.G. campaign, food 
and drug control, public health propaganda and pathological, chemical and 
biochemical laboratory work. 

The general state of health is good. The live birth rate in 1965 was 26-9 per 
1,000 of population and the crude death rate was 4-6 per 1,000 population. 
Infant mortality rate was 23-7 per 1,000 live births and the maternal mortality 
rate was 0-33 per 1,000 total births. 

The Government maintains and operates fourteen general and special hospitals 
and provides financial assistance to thirteen other hospitals run by voluntary 
organisations. In addition, there are twelve private hospitals which do not 
receive financial help from the Government. At the end of 1965, the number 
of beds in the three groups of hospitals including maternity beds are 5,171, 
5,975 and 2,030 respectively giving a total of 13,176 beds. 

In-patients discharged from Government and Government-aided hospitals 
during 1965 totalled over 166,000 and new out-patient attendances at all Govern- 
ment institutions were over 2,100,000. There are a large number of dispensaries 
and clinics in both urban and rural areas and the more remote places are served 
by mobile dispensaries, ‘floating clinics’ and a ‘flying doctor’ service. 

Government expenditure on these services during the year 1965-66 amounted 
to approximately $143-6 million, compared with $126-7 million in the previous 
year. Capital expenditure on medical projects under Public Works Non- 
Recurrent head accounted for another $18-08 million. 

During the year under review Hong Kong was free from all internationally 
quarantinable infectious diseases, including cholera. The mortality pattern 
showed fewer deaths from the communicable diseases and more from diseases 
of later life, particularly neoplasms and cerebro-vascular accidents. Tuberculosis 
remains the major public health problem; 9,927 cases were notified in 1965 with 
12:9 per cent fatalities. The incidences of diphtheria and typhoid continue to 
show a downward trend. Poliomyclitis has shown a low incidence since a 
widespread immunization campaign using oral vaccine was carried out early in 
1963. A recrudescence of the disease was noted in 1965 but the incidence remains 
low when compared with notifications in the years prior to 1963. 

Before the war most of the urban population was engaged in commerce but, 
since 1948, there has been a significant growth of local industries. In June 1966, 
there were 383,809 employees in 9,553 registered and recorded factories and 
industrial undertakings: 167,268 of them were women. More than 150,000 were 
estimated as being employed in smaller cottage-type industries and as out- 
workers. About 110,000 were engaged in agriculture and fishing and 120,000 in 
building and construction. 

The report of the 1961 census recorded an economically active population of 
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1,211,999. Only 15,802, mostly men, claimed that they were unemployed and 
5,098 stated that they were seeking their first jobs. The main groups of occupa- 
tions were as follows: manufacture, 476,000; services, 265,000; commerce, 
131,000; construction, 100,000; farming and fishing, 88,000; communications, 
87,000; miscellaneous and unclassified, 44,000. 

On 31st March 1966, there were 242 registered workers’ unions with a 
declared membership of 166,901; 54 employers’ associations with a declared 
membership of 5,925 and 16 mixed unions with a declared membership of 9,212. 

Since the end of the last war, the pattern of agricultural production has 
largely changed from a subsistence economy based on rice to the intensive 
cultivation of vegetables, poultry and pigs. The estimated production of crops 
in 1965 was 147,000 long tons of vegetables, 12,000 long tons of paddy, 19,000 
long tons of sweet potatoes and 2,500 long tons of fruit. The total value of crop 
production was $96,800,000. 

In 1965, 53,085 tons of fresh and salt/dried marine fish were marketed at the 
five wholesale markets operated by the Fish Marketing Organisation against 
51,143 tons in the previous year. 

The estimated number of cattle is 17,900 head and of pigs 234,000 head; there 
are some 2,112,100 head of poultry, including breeding stock and birds for egg 
production. There are more than 677,300 head of other types of bird, including 
ducks, pigeons, geese and quail. 

Smal) tonnages of iron ore, wolframite, graphite, kaolin, feldspar and quartz 
are mined. Of these, the feldspar and quartz and about 25 per cent of the kaolin 
are consumed by local light industries, the remainder being exported. The total 
value of minerals exported is about 7 million dollars annually. 

Hong Kong is now established as an industrial territory with an economy 
based on exports rather than on entrepdt trade. Although entrepdt trade is still 
significant, accounting for 23 per cent of total exports, it has declined from its 
traditional supremacy as a result of political changes in China, the Korean war 
and the restrictions on trade with China. The following table shows the overseas 
trade of Hong Kong for the last three years: 


1963 1964 1965 
HK $000 HK $’000 HK $'000 
Imports .. .. 7,411,939 8,550,557 8,964,833 
Exports .. .. 3,831,032 4,427,620 5,026,801 
Re-exports .. 1,160,195 1,355,952 1,502,763 


About 23 per cent of imports in 1965 was accounted for by foodstuffs. The largest 
supplier of all imports was China ($2,322 million), followed by Japan ($1,551 
million), U.S.A. ($994 million), U.K. ($962 millon) and the Federal Republic 
of Germany ($276 million). The principal import items were live animals, rice, 
fish and fruit, cotton, petroleum products, plastic materials, textile yarns and 
fabrics, base metals, machinery and electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances. 

The value of domestic exports was $5,027 million, of which 52 per cent was 
accounted for by garment and textile products. The leading overseas customers 
vere U.S.A. ($1,719 million), U.K. ($861 million), the Federal Republic of 

Imany ($371 million), Singapore ($143 million) and Canada ($135 million). 
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Main Items of Domestic Exports of Hong Kong during 1963, 1964 and 1965 


Outerwear, textile materials 
Non-knit .. 


Knit 


Underwear, textile materials 
Non-knit .. 


Knit 


Nightwear, textile materials 
Non-knit .. 


Knit 
Swimniing suit, trunks 
Children’s and infants’ wear .. 


Shirts 
Non-knit .. 


Knit 
Gloves and mittens of all mater- 
lals (except rubber gloves) 
Brassiéres 
Cotton piecegoods 
Cotton yarns, including thread 


Towels, not embroidered 


Table and bed linen, not em- 
broidered 


Table and bed linen, embroidered 


Footwear 

Toys and games 

Artificial flowers, foliage or 
fruit, including plastics 

Wigs, false beards, etc 

Metal watch bands 


Imitation jewellery 
Handbags, wallets and similar 
articles 


doz. 
$000 
doz. 
$000 


doz. 
$000 
doz. 
$000 


1963 


4,865,100 


280,495 
1,791,409 
252,221 


419,282 
7,054 
4,861,656 
59,234 


1,056,970 


181 "318 


3,888,033 
211,060 
2,206,105 
52,430 
5,163,782 
108,381 
2,738,112 
35,926 
394,660 
434,064 
22 ,293 
68,712 
3,603,676 
39,029 
360,788 
12,338 
131,602 
8,385 
146,334 
211,257 
216,128 


1,165 
1,745,314 
16,403 
29,206 
19,670 


1964 


6,683,422 
419,544 
2,489,388 
350,178 


234,249 
3,642 
4,913,473 
61,732 


1,201,923 
77,999 


118, 634 


4,456,938 
247,197 
2,640,530 
63,649 
6,041,173 
125,520 
3,259,236 
46,709 
393,470 
463,374 
27,612 
86,880 
3,421,264 
41,479 
266,012 
12,421 
107,928 
8,413 
174,594 
297,199 
270,639 


8,587 
1,850,052 
18,237 
30,460 
25,776 


1965 


7,492,485 
443,389 
3,281,819 
507,030 


174,719 
2,631 
4,813,306 
55,081 


1,434,601 
93,292 
18,261 

1,163 
292,048 
11,046 

3,235,566 

87,786 


4,786,211 
263,724 
2,750,748 
75,352 
5,041,106 
92,481 
2,428,337 
36,337 
468,474 
539,803 
32,123 
94,790 
3,959,249 
51,581 
402,417 
19,112 
219,580 
10,331 
152,720 
380,024 
266,247 


72,228 
2,129,937 
22,772 
18,284 
28,326 
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1963 1964 1965 
Electric torches Pr oe doz. 2,796,051 3,016,354 3,298,992 
$000 46,194 47,503 50,606 
Battery-operated hand lanterns doz. 48,904 402,510 842,989 
$000 1,876 12,165 25,842 
Articles of rattan and of wicker- $000 49,680 75,044 94,766 
work (not furniture) 
Furniture of vegetable plaiting $000 24,756 17,863 15,519 
materials, including rattan 
Transistor radios - No. 2,551,901 3,946,944 6,344,853 
$000 68,342 95,130 127,663 
Thermionic and electronic tubes $000 — 10,666 51,350 
and valves 
Torch batteries ss doz. 10,831,759 10,427,919 8,604,019 
$000 24,785 22,496 18,696 
Household utensils enamelled cwt. 624,211 493,454 520,328 
$000 58,687 47,787 42,933 
Iron and steel scrap... - cwt. 2,647,770 2,978,949 2,535,452 
$000 25,794 30,421 25,357 
Iron and steel bars and rounds cwt. 1,079,388 1,055,473 1,283,649 
$000 28,296 29,263 37,686 
Pleasure craft .. oy % No. 94 242 290 
$000 4,822 14,028 20,334 


The value of re-exports totalled $1,503 million and the main re-exports 
markets were Japan ($255 million), Singapore ($206 million), Indonesia ($146 
million), U.S.A. ($86 million) and Taiwan ($69 million). The principal com- 
modities in the re-export trade were diamonds and jewellery, textiles, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products, fruits and vegetables, crude vegetable materials, 
watches and clocks. 


Value of imports, exports and re-exports by main groups for 1959 and 1965 


1959 1965 
Imports Exports Re-exports Imports Exports Re-exports 
Commodity $HK $HK SHK SHK SHK SHK 


000 000 000 000 000 000 
Food, beverages 
and tobacco 1,346,035 133,536 203,682 2,253,556 201,545 290,569 
Crude materials 556,467 115,923 176,604 923,627 108,227 156,019 
Mineral fuels 
and lubricants 193,054 15 6,037 291,315 32 28,430 
Animal and 
vegetable oils 
and fats 60,379 2,279 13,827 65,110 4,187 14,665 
Chemicals and 
chemical 
products 391,798 42,894 138,324 669,369 54,720 236,397 
Manufactured 
goods 
(classified by 
material) 1,604,393 602,877 314,642 2,767,224 1,104,014 544,225 


Hong Kong 
1959 

Imports Exports Re-exports 

Commodity SHK $HK SHK 
000 000 000 

Machinery and 
transport 
equipment 426,497 73,797 60,338 
Miscellaneous 
manufactured 
articles 355,866 1,299,378 81,165 
Miscellaneous 
transactions 14,883 11,428 794 
Merchandise 
Total 4,949,372 2,282,128 995,414 
Gold and specie 302,162 1,190 316,310 


Grand Total 5,251,534 2,283,318 1,311,724 
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1965 
Imports Exports Re-exports 
SHK SHK SHK 
000 000 000 
1,176,766 343,802 71,555 
796,423 3,190,967 147,198 
21,444 19,306 13,704 


8,964,833 5,026,801 1,502,762 
309,472 298,807 


9,274,305 5,026,801 1,801,569 


Direction of Merchandise Trade by percentage 


Imports from 
China 
Japan 
U.S.A. 
- United Kingdom 


Federal Republic of Germany 
Malaya (Malaysia—Malaya 


and Singapore) 
Other Countries 
Exports to 
U.S.A. ie 
United Kingdom 


Federal Republic of Germany 
Malaya (Malaysia—Malaya 


Canada 

Australia 

Other Countries 
Re-exports to 


and Singapore) 


Malaya (Malaysia—Malaya 


Japan 
Indonesia 

U.S.A. 

Formosa (Taiwan) . 
Macao sé 
Other Countries 


and eisai 


1959 1965 
20-9 25-9 
15-5 17:3 
10-4 11-1 
11-6 10-7 
2°8 3-1 
2°5 2°9 
36°3 29-0 
2A-7 34-2 
19-3 17-1 
3:2 7-4 
9-3 4:5 
ye 2°7 
2°6 2°7 
38-2 31-4 
16°9 17:7 
13-8 17:0 
2°8 9°7 
27 > a | 
4:9 4:6 
5°3 4-3 
53°6 41-0 


Hong Kong is now also established as one of the main tourist centres in the 
Far East, and the number of visitors during 1963, 1964 and 1965 were: 295,229; 


364,065; and 406,508 respectively. 
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There are twenty-nine Vegetable Marketing Co-operative Societies with a 
membership of more than 9,390. These Societies have formed a Federation of 
Vegetable Marketing Co-operative Societies. In addition, two Irrigation Socie- 
ties, seven Salaried Workers’ Thrift and Loan Societies, nine Consumers’ and 
Credit Societies, one Fish Pond Society, 207 Housing Societies, thirteen Agri- 
cultural Credit Societies, fifteen Better Living Societies, one Apartment Owners’ 
Society and 43 Pig Raising Societies have been formed. Many of the last named 
have also federated and formed a Federation of Pig Raising Societies. Fishermen 
are becoming more aware of the benefits of co-operation and there are 54 
Fishermen’s Credit Societies, five Fishermen’s Thrift and Loan Societies, two 
Fishermen’s Credit and Marketing Societies and two Fishermen’s Credit and 
Housing Societies. Fifty-two Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies have formed 
themselves into four Federations. The total number of members of Co-operative 
Societies is more than 22,190. Five wholesale fish markets are operated by the 
Fish Marketing Organisation. This Organisation also operates schools for 
fishermen’s children and provides education for some 3,800 students. 

67,922 vessels entered and cleared Hong Kong during 1965-66, their net 
registered tonnage being 52,081,208; 2,495,301 passengers landed or embarked 
by sea during the same period. Frequent ferry services cross the harbour and 
link the principal islands to the westward. 

Hong Kong International Airport, Kai Tak, is situated on the mainland 
portion of the territory on the north shore of Kowloon Bay. It is some 4 miles 
from the centre of Kowloon, and has a modern runway 8,350 feet long. Nineteen 
international airlines operate regular services to and from Hong Kong. 

There is a railway 36 kilometres long connecting Kowloon with the Chinese 
frontier, but there has been no through passenger traffic since October 1949. 
Through goods traffic is conveyed in Chinese section wagons. Total goods 
carried during 1965 amounted to 869,958 metric tons and 9,345,625 passengers 
were carried. 

There are over 565 miles of road in the territory maintained by the government. 
A total of $27:5 million was spent on major road projects and $15-2 million on 
road improvements and maintenance during 1965. 

Shipping lines serving Hong Kong include: American President Lines Ltd; 
The Bank Line (China) Ltd; The Ben Line Steamers Ltd; Butterfield & Swire 
(Hong Kong) Ltd; Compagnie Des Messageries Maritimes; Compagnie Mari- 
time Des Chargeurs R’eunis; Dodwell & Co., Ltd; The East Asiatic Co., Ltd; 
Far East Enterprising Co. (Hong Kong), Ltd; Gilman & Co., Ltd Shipping 
Department; Hong Kong & Eastern Shipping Co., Ltd; Jardine Matheson & 
Co., Ltd; Jebsen & Co; Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. of Hong Kong Ltd; 
Mitsui O.S.K. Lines Ltd; Nippon Yusen Kaisha Ltd; Royal Interocean Lines; 
C. F. Sharp & Company, S.A.; Shun Cheong Steam Navigation Co., Ltd; 
Thoresen & Co., Ltd; United States Lines Co.; Wallem & Co., Ltd; World- 
Wide (Shipping) Ltd. 

Radio Hong Kong is the Government-owned broadcasting service. It trans- 
mits programmes on medium wave (2 kW) and VHF/FM (5 kW) from two 
separate stations, in English and four Chinese dialects. In addition Radio Hong 
Kong operates a short-wave station of 24 kW. There were 162,878 licence 
holders at the end of 1965. Rediffusion (Hong Kong) Limited operate a wired 
broadcasting service on a commercial basis with programmes in EngJish and 
Chinese. At the same time, this organisation is required to relay a certain 
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proportion of programmes from Radio Hong Kong. At the end of 1965 there 
were some 24,671 subscribers to the service. Rediffusion Limited also operate 
a wired television service which had 490,040 subscribers at the end of 1965. A 
commercial broadcasting organisation, the Hong Kong Commercial Broad- 
casting Co. Ltd, transmits programmes on medium wave (1 kW) in English and 
two Chinese dialects. 

Shortage of land for housing and industry remains a problem. Since 1946 the 
Government has reclaimed about 1,509 acres from the sea, including about 307 
acres in the Kwun Tong, Ngau Tau Kok and Kowloon Bay districts, which are 
mainly intended for industrial purposes. Advanced planning and preliminary 
site works continued at the new town sites at Shatin and Castle Peak in the New 
Territories approved by the Governor-in-Council in 1965. Work also continued 
on a large reclamation project at the existing new towns of Tsuen Wan and 
Kwai Chung. 

An adequate supply of water to meet Hong Kong’s needs has always been a 
problem. However recently there has been a considerable improvement and 
since September 1964 it has been possible to provide a continuous 24-hour 
supply. The change has come about not only because of above average rainfall but 
also because of the combined effect of increased supplies from China following 
the 1964 Agreement and of the commissioning of new waterworks installations 
including the Shek Pik Reservoir which has storage capacity of 5,400 million 
gallons. The extensive Plover Cove Scheme now under construction when fully 
operational in 1968 will add a further 30,500 million gallons to the present 
storage capacity of 16,800 million gallons. The present consumption of the 3-7 
million population is averaging 113 million gallons per day thereby giving a 
daily per capita consumption of nearly 30 gallons. These figures largely exclude 
flushing demand for sanitary purposes which is generally met by independent 
wells or sea water provided by the Government. 

Over the next five years it is proposed to spend about $4,000 million on 
development projects, $340 million of which will be provided from the territory’s 
Development Loan Fund (mainly for housing) and the balance from general 
revenues. 

The different sources of Government revenue are: 

(1) Earnings and Profits Tax.—This tax, introduced for the first time in 1947 
by the Inland Revenue Ordinance, is a substitute for the more orthodox type of 
income tax. Instead of one comprehensive tax there are four separate taxes: 
profits tax (subdivided into corporation profits tax and business profits tax); 
salaries tax; interest tax; property tax. 

The standard rate for the year ended 31st March 1966 was 124 per cent and 
was increased to 15 per cent with effect from the Ist April 1966. This rate is 
applied in full in the case of profits tax and interest tax, profits tax being subject 
to a limitation that the amount of tax shall not be greater than half the sum by 
which the profits exceed $7,000. Salaries tax is levied on net income from 
employment after deducting a personal allowance of $7,000, an allowance for a 
wife of $7,000 and allowances for up to nine children. For years prior to 1965/66 
the rate of tax varied from one-fifth of the standard rate rising by fifths to 
double the standard rate. The rates of tax charged with effect from Ist April 1966 
vary from 23 per cent on the first $5,000 of chargeable income to 30 per cent or 
double the standard rate on chargeable income exceeding $45,000. There is, 
however, a provision whereby the maximum charge for salaries tax shall not 
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exceed the amount of the standard rate on the total assessable income before 
deduction of allowances. Property tax is charged on the net rateable value of all 
land and buildings situated in Hong Kong with the exception of properties in the 
New Territories. The rate of tax is one-half of the standard rate if the rent 
receivable is in fact controlled by the 1941 rentals but is at the full standard rate 
on all other properties. However, property wholly occupied by the owner 
exclusively for residential purposes is free from property tax. 

Under all four taxes the charge is limited to profits or income arising in or 
derived from the territory. As an alternative to these separate taxes, a resident of 
Hong Kong may elect to be personally assessed on his total Hong Kong income. 
A single assessment is then made by allowing similar allowances and charging 
similar rates of tax, as is the case under salaries tax. A set-off is then allowed for 
any amounts already paid under the four separate taxes. 

(2) Estate Duty.—Estate Duty is levied on conventional lines at rates varying 
between 3 per cent in the case of estates valued between $100,000 and $200,000, 
and 40 per cent in the case of estates valued at over $15 million. 

(3) Other Sources of Revenue.—Other sources of revenue are rates, stamp 
duties, entertainments tax, betting tax, business registration fees and hotel 
accommodation tax. Excise duties are also payable on tobacco, hydro-carbon 
oils, liquor and table waters. 

The following table shows Government revenue and expenditure from 
1961 up to 1966: 


Revenue Expenditure 
HK$ HK$ 
1961-62 1,030,447,880 953,205,237 
1962-63 1,253,064,585 1,113,276,099 
1963-64 1,393,871 ,322 1,295,372,841 
1964-65 1,518,286,825 1,440,523,324 
1965-66 1,631,701 ,213 1,769,130,468 


Note: The value of the Hong Kong dollar is maintained at approximately 
HK$1 = 1s. 3d. sterling. 


For the school year 1965/66, as at March 1966, there were 1,420 primary day 
schools with an enrolment figure of 597,314, of whom 323,013 were boys and 
274,301 were girls. Primary education is not compulsory and standard fees are 
charged in government and aided primary schools, although they vary according 
to whether the school is in an urban or a rural district. As at March 1966 the 
total number of pupils receiving secondary education of one form or other 
constituted 44-5 per cent of the population in the 12~16 age group. There were 
280 secondary day schools, of which 34 were technical and vocational schools. 
The total number of pupils in these schools was 166,516 of whom 97,163 were 
boys and 69,353 were girls. An estimated figure for literacy is 2,210,000 (76-3 per 
cent of the total population 10 years of age and over). 

The City Hall, a modern complex of well-equipped buildings, provides 
separate facilities for exhibitions, lectures, meetings and the presentation of 
concerts, plays and other shows both by local performers and by artistes of 
international repute. Since its opening in 1962 the facilities of the City Hall— 
in particular its two main auditoria—have been in constant and heavy use. The 
Museum and Art Gallery in the City Hall houses and exhibits the Hong Kong 
Government's Collections of historical paintings, archaeological finds and early 
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ceramics, all relating to Hong Kong and China. In addition, there are regular 
and frequent temporary exhibitions of Chinese and Western art and antiquities. 
The Fung Ping Shan Museum of Chinese antiquities, the teaching museum of 
the University of Hong Kong, is also open to the public. 

The principal public library service is provided by two Urban Council Public 
Libraries—one in the City Hall on the Island and the other in Kowloon. These 
libraries have a stock of some 200,000 volumes in English and Chinese. Addi- 
tional branch libraries are planned. There are also two British Council libraries 
and a number of small libraries run by the Social Welfare Department. 


HISTORY 


The history of the Hong Kong community begins with the arrival of the 
Portuguese on the China coast in 1513, and the problems they faced in trying 
to establish commercial relations with China, where the main current of authori- 
tative opinion was traditionally not interested in foreign trade. 

By dint of persistence the Portuguese were allowed to establish themselves at 
Macao, in 1557, but when the British and Dutch reached the Far East in the 
first decade of the 17th century they found their way blocked by Chinese refusal 
to deal with any Europeans other than the Portuguese. Beginning with the 
Weddell expedition in 1635, a number of British attempts were made to open 
trade with Canton, Amoy, and other Chinese ports; but it was not until 1700 
that regular British trade with China began, as a result of a change in Chinese 
policy permitting trade with countries that did not acknowledge China as 
suzerain. 

From then on, European trade with China developed steadily, with the 
British as the principal European nation concerned. From about 1705 the East 
India Company had a house in Canton, but Europeans were obliged to quit the 
city during the off-season. Other European companies and individual traders 
soon solved this problem by renting houses in Macao, a practice which, though 
strictly against Portuguese law, was tolerated. In 1773 the East India Company 
also established themselves permanently in Macao, the company’s officers 
proceeding to Canton for each trading season. 

Trade with the Chinese was conducted through a Chinese monopoly guild, 
charging prices far in excess of market values, and itself subject to ruthless 
extortion by corrupt officials. British diplomatic missions in 1793 and 1816 
failed to obtain better treatment of British merchants in China, or a better basis 
for international trade; little change might have been expected had not the East 
India Company’s charter been abolished, in India in 1813 and in China in 1833. 
The China trade then fell firmly into the hands of independent merchants, who 
had previously had only limited chances of showing their capability. 

The British led the way in demanding that the Chinese Government provide 
Europeans with a port, where they could be free to trade with whom they wished, 
under their own Jaws. Finally, on the long-term issue of proper treatment for 
foreign traders, and on the more immediate issue of the import of opium into 
China, war between Great Britain and China broke out (1839-42). In the 
course of this, the Emperor’s negotiator provisionally offered the island of Hong 
King as a trading depot. This offer was immediately accepted and the island 
occupied in January 1841. The cession of Hong Kong to the British Crown was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Nanking, 1842. From the start, Hong Kong was 
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declared a free port, open to all comers, and thus it has grown into one of the 
world’s greatest international trading centres. 

In 1860, by the Convention of Peking, Kowloon and Stonecutters Island 
were ceded to the Crown; and in 1898, by another Convention of Peking, the 
area known as the New Territories was leased to Great Britain for 99 years, 
thus bringing Hong Kong to its present size. 

Prior to 1841 there was no recognised name for the island of Hong Kong. The 
anchorage at Aberdeen was known to sailors as Heung Kong and the Chinese 
characters representing the name may be translated by ‘Fragrant Streams’ or 
‘Fragrant Harbour’. Another possible rendering is ‘Heung’s Harbour’, the haunt 
of a notorious character named Heung. Kowloon is the anglicised form of the 
Chinese Kau Lung (nine dragons). This name is derived from the ridge of nine 
hills which form a rampart along the northern side of the harbour and seem to 
guard the approach to China. 


CONSTITUTION 

The principal features of the constitution are prescribed in Letters Patent 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, which provide for a 
Governor, an Executive Council, and a Legislative Council. Royal Instructions 
to the Governor, supplemented by further Instructions from the Sovereign 
conveyed by the Secretary of State, prescribe the membership of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils. 


LAND POLICY 

All land is owned by the Crown. In the early days of the territory, Crown 
leases were granted for 75, 99 or 999 years. Nowadays, except in the New 
Territories, they are granted for 75 years, renewable for a further 75 years at a 
reassessed Crown rent. Crown leases for New Territories lands are now nor- 
mally granted for a period of 99 years, less three days, from Ist July 1898. 
The Government’s basic policy is to sell leases to the highest bidder at public 
auction or by tender. Land for special housing projects, for public utilities, 
schools, clinics, religious and approved charitable purposes is usually granted 
by private treaty. 


GOVERNMENT 

The Executive Council, which is presided over by the Governor, consists of 
five ex officio and one nominated official member, and eight nominated un- 
official members, the composition of the Council having been increased by two 
unofficial members in May 1966. The ex officio members are the Commander 
British Forces, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General, the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs, and the Financial Secretary. The eight unofficials at present 
comprise four Chinese, three English and one Portuguese member. 

The main function of the Executive Council is to advise the Governor, who 
must consult its members on all important matters. The responsibility for 
deciding which questions should come before the Council and for taking action 
afterwards rests with the Governor, who is required to report his reasons fully 
to the Secretary of State if he acts in opposition to the advice given by members. 
The Governor in Council (i.e. Executive Council) is also given power under 
numerous ordinances to make subsidiary legislation by way of rules, regulations 
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and orders. A further function of the Council is to consider appeals and petitions 
under certain ordinances. 

With the exception of the Commander British Forces, the ex officio members 
of the Executive Council serve also on the Legislative Council, of which the 
Governor is both a member and the President. In addition, there are eight 
nominated official members, making a total official membership of thirteen. 
There is an equal number of unofficial members, nominated by the Governor, 
who at present include nine Chinese, three English and one Indian member. 

The laws of Hong Kong are enacted by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council, which controls finance and expenditure 
through its Standing Finance Committee, on which all the unofficial members 
sit. Procedure in the Legislative Council is based on that of the House of 
Commons. 


List oF GOVERNORS 


1843 The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, BT, GCB 

1844 Sir John F. Davis, BT, KCB 

1848 Sir George Bonham, BT, KCB 

1854 Sir John Bowring 

1859 The Rt. Hon. Sir Hercules Robinson (later Lord Rosmead), GCMG 
1866 Sir Richard MacDonnell, KCMG, CB 

1872 Sir Arthur Kennedy, KCMG, CB 

1877 Sir John Pope Hennessy, kCMG 

1883 The Rt. Hon. Sir George Ferguson Bowen, GCMG 
1887 Sir William Des Voeux, GCMG 

1891 Sir William Robinson, GCMG 

1898 Sir Henry Arthur Blake, GCMG 

1903 Lt.-Col. Sir Matthew Nathan, KCMG 

1907 The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick (later Lord) Lugard, GCMG, CB, DSO 
1912 Sir Francis Henry May, GCMG 

1919 Sir Reginald Stubbs, GcMG 

1925 Sir Cecil Clementi, GCMG 

1930 Sir William Peel, KCMG, KBE 

1935 Sir Andrew Caldecott, KCMG, CBE 

1937 Sir Geoffrey Northcote, KCMG 

1941 Sir Mark Young, GCMG 

1947 Sir Alexander Grantham, GCM6 

1958 Sir Robert Black, GCMG, OBE 

1964 Sir David Trench, KCMG, MC 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Presided over by the Governor) 


The Commander, British Forces Kwan Cho-yiu, CBE 

The Colonial Secretary J. D. Clague, CBE, MC, TD 

The Attorney General Fung Ping-fan, CBE 

The Sccretary for Chinese Affairs S. S. Gordon, OBE 

The Financial Secretary Kan Yuet-keung, OBE 

D. R. Holmes, cBEeE, MC, ED (Director of Li Fook-shu, OBE 
Commerce and Industry) L. A. H. Saunders, pso, MC 


Sir Albert Rodrigues, CBE, ED 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Governor (President) (ex-officio) Dr Teng Pin-hui, 0 BE (Director of Medical 

The Colonial Secretary (ex-officio) hay Health Services 

The Attorney General (ex-officio) W. D. Gregg (Director of Education) 

The Secretary for Chinese Affairs (ex-officio) D. R. Holmes, CBE, MC, ED (Director of 

The Financial Secretary (ex-officio) Commerce and Industry) 

8 RS Kin Official Members: J. T. Wakefield (Commissioner of Weller) 
S. Kinghorn (Director of Urban Ser- Alastair Todd (Director of Social Welfare 

I. M. Lightbody (District Commissioner, 


ces) 
A. . J. Wright (Director of Public Works) New Territories) 
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13 Nominated Unofficial Members: 

Dhun J. Ruttonjee, CBB 

Kan Yuet-keung, OBB 
-Li Fook-shu, OBE 

Fung Hon-chu, OBE 

Tang Ping-yuan 

Tse Yu-chuen, OBE 

K. A. Watson, OBE 
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Woo Pak-chuen, 0 BE 
G. R. Ross 
Szeto Wai 
Wilfred Wong Sien-bing 
Mrs Ellen Li Shu-pui, 0 BE 
J. Dickson Leach, OBE 
Clerk of Councils: R. W. Primrose 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
Sir David Trench, KCMG, MC 


Aide-de-Camp: Major P. 


Colonial Secretary: M. D. I. Gass, CMG 
Financial Secretary: J. J. Cowperthwaite, 
CMG, OBE 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs: J. C. 

McDouall, CMG 
Deputy Colonial Secretary: J. P. Aserappa 
Deputy Economic Secretary: M. D. A. 


linton, GM 

Deputy Financial Secretary: J. N. 
Henderson 

Establishment Officer: G. T. Rowe 

Principal Assistant Colonial Secretary 
(Defence): D. H. Jordan, MBE 

Principal Assistant Colonial Secretary 


(General): W. V. Dickinson, MBE 
Political Adviser: T. A. K. Elliott 
Accountant General: H. Wardle 
Director of Agriculture and Fisheries: E. H. 

Nichols 
Director of Audit: D. G. Britton, 0 BE 
Commissioner of Census and _ Statistical 

Planning: K. M. A. Barnett, ED 
Director of Broadcasting: D. E. Brooks 
Director of Civil Aviation: T. R. Thomson 
Director of Commerce and Industry: D. R. 

Holmes, CBE, MC, ED 
Director of Education: W. D. Gregg 
Director of Fire Services: J. Milner 
Commissioner for Housing: J. R. Firth 
Director of Immigration: W. W. E. Collard 
gt aa of Inland Revenue: A. D. 

Du 
Comin sagner of Labour: J. T. Wakefield 
Law Officers: 

Attorney-General: M. Heenan, CMG, Qc 

Solicitor-General: D. T. E. Roberts, OBE, 


Qc 
Director of Marine: J. P. Hewitt 


H. Daubeney 


Director of Medical and Health Services: 
Teng Pin-hui, CMG, OBE 

District Commissioner, 
I. M. Lightbody 

Commissioner of. Police: H. W. E. Heath, 
CMG 

Postmaster-General: A. G. Crook 

Government Printer: S. Young 

Commissioner of Prisons: C. 
CBE 

Director of Information Services: N. J. V. 


Watt 

Director of Public Works: A. M. J. Wright, 
CMG 

Director of Water Supplies: E. P. Wilmot- 
Morgan, OBE 

Director of Engineering Development: J. J. 
Robson 

Director of Building Development: G. P. 
Norton 

General Manager, Kowloon-Canton Rail- 
way: Lam Po-hon 

Commissioner of Rating and Valuation: 
F. Shanks, OBE 

Registrar-General: W. K. Thomson, OBE 

Commissioner for Resettlement: D. 
Barty, OBE 

Director of Royal Observatory: G. J. Bell 

Deputy Director of Royal Observatory: 
J. E. Peacock 

Director of Social Welfare: A. Todd 

Controller of Stores: G. A. Lemay, ED 

Director of Urban Services: G. M. Tingle 
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New Territories: 


J. Norman, 


Chairman, Public Services Commission: 
Sir Charles Hartwell, cmG 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Sir Michael Hogan, CMG 
Senior Puisne Judge: Sir Ivo Rigby 
Puisne Judges: A. D. Scholes; W. A. Blair-Kerr; G. G. Briggs; A. A. Huggins 
Registrar, Supreme Court: C. M. Stevens 
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latitudes 19° 58’ and 20° 32’ S. and longitudes 57° 17’ and 57° 46’ E. 

It owes its name to the Dutch settlers who landed there in 1598 and 
who named the island after their ruler Prince Maurice de Nassau. It is 1,551 miles 
from Durban, 2,094 from Colombo and 3,182 from Perth, Australia. 

Mauritius has a number of small island dependencies. The most important is 
Rodrigues Island, 350 miles to the east, with an area of 40 square miles and a 
population of about 20,000; the minor dependencies are Agalega and Cargados 
Carajos. 

Mauritius, which is roughly pear-shaped, is 38 miles long by 29 miles broad. 
From the north an extensive undulating plain rises gently towards the central 
plateau, where it reaches a height of about 2,200 feet before dropping sharply to 
the southern and western coast. There are three main groups of mountains—the 
Port Louis group running in an east-north-easterly direction, the Black River- 
Savanne group massed in a north to south direction, and the Bambous group 
with an east-west trend. The highest peaks are Piton de la Riviére Noire (2,711 
feet), Pieter Both (2,690 feet) and Le Pouce (2,661 feet). The main watershed of 
the Island runs northwards across the central plateau for a distance of about 
20 miles. From this ridge the ground slopes towards the coast, except where 
interrupted by the mountain ranges or by isolated peaks. The rivers consequently 
tend to run westward or eastward. Most of them are short and fast flowing, 
generally at the bottom of deep ravines and interrupted by waterfalls. The 
longest river is Grand River South East (24-5 miles). No river in the island is 
navigable but some of the larger have been harnessed for hydro-electric purposes. 
True crater lakes are found at Bassin Blanc and Grand Bassin, but in general 
water conservation is achieved by man-made reservoirs, of which there are now 
eight, the most important being Mare aux Vacoas. The mountains are a striking 
feature of the landscape, rising abruptly from the surrounding plain, with their 
lower slopes covered with dense vegetation—now being replaced by sugar cane 
or tea—and their upper slopes ending in precipitous rocky peaks. The island is 
almost completely encircled by coral reefs, within which are lagoons and a 
succession of beaches of white coral sand. 

Maruritius enjoys a sub-tropical maritime climate, with sufficient difference 
between summer and winter to avoid monotony: further variation is introduced 
by the wide range of rainfall and temperature resulting from the mountainous 
nature of the island. The south-east trade winds blow most of the year and the 
climate is generally humid. The summer season runs from November to April, 
and the winter from June to October, though April-June and September- 
November can be looked upon as transitional periods and are usually the most 
pleasant in the year. Rain falls mainly in summer, but there is no well-defined 
dry season. At sea the annual rainfall near Mauritius is about 40 inches, but the 
uplift of the moisture-laden maritime air, caused by the mountains, results in an 
annual rainfall varying from about 60 inches on the south-east coast to 200 
inches on the central plateau. On the west coast the annual fall is 35 inches. 
Variation from year to year is not large, but is nevertheless sufficiently great to 
reduce considerably the size of the sugar and other crops when the year is dry. 

In Port Louis the day maximum and night minimum temperatures during the 
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hottest months average 31° C (87:8° F) and 24° C (75:2° F) respectively; in the 
winter they average 25° C (77° F) and 20° C (68° F). The highest and lowest 
reached are: 
Maximum Minimum 
Port Louis. . oe oe ee .. 36°C (96°8° F) 12° C (53-6° F) 
Curepipe (1,850 feet above mean sea level) 32° C (89-6° F) T° C (446° F) 
A complete census of the population is made every ten years. The last census 
took place in 1962 and showed a population of 681,619. At 30th December 
1965 the population was estimated at 751,400. 
The following table gives the ethnic distribution of the population in 1964: 


Urban Rural Total 
Area Area Total Population 
Indo-Mauritians: % 
Hindus ux .. 109,935 263,215 373,150 50:9 
Muslims ar 24 59,510 60,090 119,600 16:3 
General population .. 136,415 80,045 216,460 29-5 
Sino-Mauritians .. be 18,975 5,415 24,390 3-3 
Total .. i .. 324,835 408,765 733,600 100 


The term ‘General Population’ refers to people of European descent and of 
mixed and African descent. 

The population of Mauritius being made up of people of European, Indian, 
African and Chinese ancestry, the number of languages in use among the various 
ethnic groups is necessarily large. The 1962 census classified the population by 
mother tongue as follows :— 


English .. 2 Ss 1,606 
French .. ee -- 47,109 
Creole .. ce .. 199,091 
Hindi... 8 .. 248,359 
Marathi ie .. 11,533 
Telegu .. 7 .. 16,181 
Tamil .. a .. 44,044 
Gujarati. . te a 1,306 
Urdu... aes .. 92,276 
Chinese .. bes .. 19,484 
Other Languages iA 588 
Language not stated .. 42 


The number of live births during 1965 was 26,279, corresponding to a birth 
rate of 35:5 per thousand while deaths registered during the same year numbered 
6,337, corresponding to a crude death rate of 8-6 per thousand. 

The official language of the country is English, but French may be used in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the lower Courts of law. 

The capital of Mauritius is Port Louis, population 128,430, in the north west. 
Other important towns are: Curepipe, population 47,600; Beau Bassin-Rose 
Hill, population 65,920; Quatre Bornes, population 37,820; and Vacoas- 
Phoenix, population 44,700. 

The main industry of the island is the growing of sugar as a plantation crop. 
Some 67,000 workers are employed in this industry during the harvest or ‘crop’ 
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season, from July to December, and 55,000 during the intercrop season. The 
whole of the production with the exception of some 26,500 metric tons consumed 
locally, is exported, mainly to Britain, Canada and the U.S.A. 

In 1964 the production of sugar reached 518,994 metric tons obtained from a 
harvested area of about 203,300 acres. The average yield of cane per acre over 
the whole island was 21-5 metric tons. Sugar produced per acre was 2:55 metric 
tons. 

Although an important proportion of cane land is under peasant ownership, 
mostly Indo-Mauritian, the bulk of the sugar is produced on a plantation scale. 
The large plantations with factories produced about 62 per cent of the total 
crop. The smaller peasant owners, some 26,000 of whom cultivate altogether 
about 19 per cent of the land under cane, often work their land with the assist- 
ance of their families, employing extra labour only at peak periods such as 
planting and harvesting. Many of these small planters have grouped themselves 
into co-operative societies for the purpose of consigning their canes to factories. 
The whole of the sugar manufactured is marketed by the Mauritius Sugar 
Syndicate. 

In 1964 exports of molasses amounted to 99,125 metric tons. Alcohol of 
different strengths was produced, equivalent to a production of 1,538,000 litres 
of pure alcohol. The greater part of this production was used locally as rum and 
denatured spirits; 26,700 litres of high strength spirits were exported. 

Three other crops are grown industrially, but on a small scale compared with 
sugarcane. These are tea, tobacco and aloe fibre. 

Despite new areas coming into bearing, tea production fell from 3,256,891 Ib. 
in 1963 to 3,070,533 Ib. in 1964. About 1,518,800 Ib. of black tea were exported 
in 1964, 49-4 per cent of the total production, compared with about 2,159,200 Ib. 
exported in 1963. The bulk of the tea exported was sold at the London auctions. 

Tobacco was grown on 514 acres in 1964, a decrease of 270 acres compared 
with 1963. Total production amounted to 325 metric tons compared with 483 
metric tons in 1963. 

The entire 1964 fibre crop was purchased by the Government Sack Factory 
for manufacture into sacks for bagging sugar. In addition, the Sack Factory 
imported 198 tons of jute cuttings to supplement the supplies of aloe-fibre. 

The commercial production of foodcrops and vegetables in 1964 was approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons from a harvested area of about 7,800 acres. The production 
was lower than the year before owing to cyclones and drought. 

The control of the Mauritius Fisheries is exercised by the Fisheries Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. About 2,750 fishermen with some 2,256 light 
fishing boats and a number of deep-sea pinnaces, together produce an annual 
catch of some 2,000 tons. Usually middlemen supply the boats and gear to the 
fishermen who in return bring in their catch at an agreed price. The middleman 
is expected to make advances during periods of enforced idleness occasioned by 
adverse weather. Loans are granted from Government funds either for the con- 
struction of boats or repairs to those damaged during cyclones. 

Local industries produce beer, cigarettes, matches, aloe-fibre bags for sugar, 
rum, aerated minerals, country liquor, leather, rubber, leather and plastic foot- 
wear, doors and windows, wooden and steel furniture, pasteurised milk, spring 
mattresses, fibre glass manufactures, furniture polish, louvre windows, paints, 
retread tyres, nails and car batteries. The bulk of the needs of the colony are met 
by importation from other countries. 
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Imports of rice, the staple food of Mauritius, were 68,123 metric tons in 1964. 
Flour was imported mainly from Australia and France, beef on the hoof from 
Madagascar, and considerable quantities of foodstuffs from Britain, South 
Africa and Australia. 

Port Louis, the capital, is also the only port. It can accommodate eleven ocean- 
going vessels at any one time and six smaller vessels. The island is served by an 
international airport situated at Plaisance, some five miles from Mahebourg. It 
is managed and operated by the Department of Civil Aviation of the Mauritius 
Government. There are no other airfields nor are there any locally registered 
aircraft or operators. Scheduled air services are operated by Air France, Qantas, 
South African Airways, B.O.A.C. and Rhodesian Air Services. The island has 
an excellent system of road communications. 

The broadcasting service in Mauritius is now run by an independent body, the 
Mauritius Broadcasting Corporation, which has a monopoly in the colony. The 
station at Malherbcs operates on 439 metres, 9,710 and 4,850 kc/s with powers of 
10 kW in both cases. In February 1965 a television service was introduced. The 
main transmitters, (S kW vision and 1 kW sound) at Malherbes operate on 
Channel 4. To provide full coverage over the island three repeater stations have 
been erected at Jurancon (Channel 9), Fort George (Channel 7) and Motte 
Thérése (Channel 11). In June 1965 there were 51,471 radio and 2,268 T.V. sets 
duly licensed. 

The main sources of recurrent revenue are income tax and customs and excise 
duties, mainly on imports; there is also an export tax on sugar. 

Income tax rates for individuals are: 


Chargeable Income Rate of tax 
cents 
For every rupee of the first Rs 5,000 Sz - ges 10 
For every rupee of the next Rs 5,000 es i ea 15 
Rs 5,000 a a me 20 
Rs 5,000 avs se ae 30 
Rs 5,000 oe a Sa 40 
Rs 10,000 8 a - 50 
Rs 15,000 Bp a se 60 


For every rupee of the remainder of the chargeable income: 70 
Rates for Companies and Bodies corporate: 

Banks and other companies whose business consists 

wholly or mainly of making loans for the purposes of | 40 per cent of the 
trade, insurance companies, bodies corporate and ( chargeable income 
foreign companies 

Other companies: 35 per cent of the chargeable income and 25 per cent 

of the contribution income 

In ascertaining the chargeable income and the contribution income a number 
of deductions are allowed. 

Free primary education is provided for all children between the ages of five 
and twelve, but it is not compulsory. Secondary education is almost exclusively 
of the grammar school type leading to the School Certificate and Higher School 
Certificate. Apart from school librarics, there are extensive public library 
services ij most townships. The Natural History Museum in Port Louis is 
mainly regional in character and contains representative collections of the fauna, 
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flora and geology of Mauritius and of the neighbouring islands. The Historical 
Museum devoted to local history is at Mahebourg in the south east. 


HISTORY 

Mauritius was probably first visited by Arab sailors and Malays during the 
Middle Ages. During the early sixteenth century Portuguese sailors visited the 
island several times and the first European to discover it is believed to have been 
Domingos Fernandez. The Portuguese used it merely as a port of call without 
making any settlement. The first settlers were the Dutch who landed in 1598 and 
gave the island the name of Mauritius in honour of their ruler, Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. Settlements were established from 1638 onwards but did not prosper 
and the island was abandoned in 1710. In 1715 the island was formally taken 
possession of by the French. A small first contingent of colonists was sent in 1721 
from the neighbouring island of Réunion (then called Bourbon), but it was not 
actually occupied until 1722 when a small party of colonists was sent out on 
behalf of the French East India Company. The island was then named Isle de 
France. From 1722 until about 1767 it was governed by that Company. From 
1767 to 1810, apart from the brief period of independence under the Colonial 
Assembly during the French Revolution, it was in charge of officials appointed 
by the French Government. 

During the long war between England and France, French men-of-war and 
privateers based on the Isle de France were a source of great mischief to the 
English merchant vessels. The British Government decided to capture the island 
and in 1810 a strong British expedition was eventually successful. The former 
name of Mauritius was then restored to it, and, with its dependencies, including 
Rodrigues, it was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. It was 
from Mauritius in 1642 that Tasman set out on his most important voyage of 
Australian discovery. 


LAND POLICY 

Roughly one-sixth of the area of the island is owned by the Crown and 
consists of (a) Crown lands proper made up of unconceded lands and lands re- 
acquired by the Crown, and (5) ‘Pas Géométriques’ being inalienable land lying 
on the sea coast between the high water mark in spring tides and a line drawn 
parallel to the general contour of the coast at a distance of 81-21 metres. Alienable 
Crown lands are sold only by public auction, but in the case of lands required for 
religious, charitable or educational purposes, or for public utility, free grants or 
concessions at a nominal price may be made, or leases at a nominal rent may be 
granted. The deeds of sale do not alienate the right of the Crown in respect of 
any mines of precious stones or metals or any layer of mineral oil or the right of 
the Crown of entering the property for the purpose of mining or of boring and 
collecting mineral oil, but no other restrictive clause is inserted in the deed of 
conveyance. Crown lands, including ‘Pas Géométriques’, are leased by public 
auction but in special cases leases by private contract are granted. 

The remaining five-sixths of the area of the island are privately owned lands 
of which the holders are free to dispose of as they think fit. 


GOVERNORS 
1810 Sir R. T. Farquhar, Bt 
1823 Sir G. Lowry Cole 
1828 The Hon. Sir Charles Colville, GcB 
1833 Sir W. Nicolay, KCH, CB 
1840 Sir Lionel Smith, BT, GcB 
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1842 Sir W. M. Gomm, GcB 

1849 Sir George Anderson, KCB 

1851 Sir J. M. Higginson, KCB 

1857 Sir William Stevenson, KCB 

1863 Sir Henry Barkly, kKcB 

1871 The Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, GCMG 

1874 Sir A. Purves Phayre, GCMG, KCSI, CB 

1879 Sir G. F. Bowen, GCMG 

1880 Sir Fredk. Napier Broome, KCMG (Lieut.-Governor) 
1883 Sir J. Pope Hennessy, KCMG 

1889 Sir C. C. Lees, KCMG 

1893 Sir H. E. H. Jerningham, KCMG 

1897 Sir C. Bruce, GCMG 

1904 Sir Cavendish Boyle, KCMG 

1911 Sir John Chancellor, GCMG, GCVO, DSO 
1916 Sir Hesketh Bell, GcmMG 

1925 Sir Herbert Read, GCMG, CB 

1930 Sir Wilfred Jackson, KCMG 

1937. The Hon. Sir Bede Clifford, GCMG, CB, MVO 
1942 Sir Donald Mackenzie-Kennedy, KCMG 

1949 Sir Hilary Blood, GBE, KCMG 

1953 Sir Robert Scott, KCMG 

1959 Sir Colville Montgomery Deverell, KCMG, CVO, OBE 
1962 Sir John Rennie, KCMG, OBE 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Governor 
Premier and Minister of Finance: Dr the Hon. Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam 
Chief Secretary 
Minister of Works and Internal Communications: J. G. Forget 
Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs: V. Ringadoo 
Minister of Housing, Lands and Town and Country Planning: A. R. Mohamed 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: S. Boolell 
Minister of Health: H. E. Walter 
Attorney-General: A. H. M. Osman 
Minister of Industry, Commerce and External Communications: J. M. Paturau, DFC 
Minister of Local Government and Co-operative Development: S. Bissoondoyal 
Minister of Labour: R. Jomadar 
Minister of Social Security: Dr B. Ghurburrun 
Minister of Information, Posts and Telegraphs and Telecommunications: P. G. G. Balancy 
Minister of State (Development), Ministry of Finance: A. Jugnauth 
Minister of State (Budget) Ministry of Finance: K. Tirvengadum 
Clerk: L. A. Désiré 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


R. Jaypal 
A. W. Foondun 
S. Y. Ramjan 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: H. R. Vaghjee 
Chief Secretary (ex-officio) 
40 Elected Mambers 
15 Nominated Members 
Clerk: G. T. d’Espaignet 


State of Parties (Elected Members)—at 5.8.64: 


Seats 
Labour oo 19 
Independent Forward Block : 


Partt Mauricien (Social Democrat) 
Comité d’Action Musulman es 
Independent : ‘ 


lSl we 
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CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief: Sir John Rennie, KCMG, OBE 
Aide-de-Camp: Lieut.-Commander O. K. Watts 


Chief Secretary: T. D. Vickers, CMG 

Financial Secretary: J. D. Greig 

Deputy Chief Secretary: R. V. Rostowski 

Deputy Financial Secretary: G. Bunwaree 

Establishment Secretary: (vacant) 

Electoral Commissioner: J. Le Roy, OBE 

Civil Commissioner (South): M. H. M. 
Rousset 

Civil Commissioner (Moka-Flacq): L. P. 
Toureau 

Anglican Bishop of Mauritius: Right Revd 
A. F. B. Rogers 

Roman Catholic Bishop of Port Louis: 
Right Revd D. Liston 

Church of Scotland Presbyterian Minister: 
Right Revd T. Robertson 

Accountant-General: J. E. Hermans 

Deputy Accountant-General: L. J. S. Tanguy 

Director of Agriculture: M. D. Ffrench- 
Mullen 

Deputy Directors of Agriculture: S. Staub; 
M. J. A. Darne 

Chief Archivist: M. M. A. Toussaint, OBE 

Director of Audit: O. Clark 

Principal Auditor: L. A. W. Heenan 

Director of Civil Aviation: F. H. Menham 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies: R. A. 
Russell 

Deputy Registrar: H. L. Camille 

Comptroller of Customs: H. J. Sabben, OBE 

Deputy Comptroller of Customs, Landing 
Surveyor and Commissioner of Excise: 
R. O. Bechet 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Education 
and Cultural Affairs: D. Burrenchobay 

Conservator of Forests: E. M. Tilbrook 

Deputy Conservator of Forests: N. Brouard 

Director of Marines: Lieut.-Commander 
A. G. Booker, OBE, DSC, RNR 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Housing, 
Lands, Town and Country Planning: 
D. A. Kain, OBE 

Commissioner of Income Tax: H. R. Hurd, 
1sO 

Deputy Commissioners: L. R. Dove; R. 
Ramdass, MBE 

Director, Central Information Office: K. 
Hazaree-singh 

Master and Registrar, Supreme Court: F. 
Vallet 

Principal Labour Officer: M. H. C. Ahmed 


Law Officers: 

Director of Public Prosecutions: M. 
Latour-Adrien 

Solicitor-General: W. H. Garrioch 

Clerk of the Legislative Assembly: G. T. 
d’Espaignet 

Director, Mauritius Institute: J. L. J. Vinson, 
OBE 

Commanding Officer, Mauritius Naval 
Volunteer Force: R. Manton, Lt.-Comdr. 
RNR 

Commandant Special (Mobile) Force: Major 

B. Harward 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Health: 
(Vacant) 

Principal Medical Officers: H. Fakim; B. 
Teelock 

Director, Meteorology: E. G. Davy, OBE 

Commissioner of Police: G. B. McCaffery 

Deputy Commissioner of Police: M. E. J. 
Ribet 

Postmaster-General: T. Callychurn 

Government Printer: J. E. Felix, 1so 

Commissioner of Prisons: J. M. T. B. Ross, 
OBE 

Public Assistance Commissioner: R. 
Ramsaha 

Deputy Public Assistance Commissioner: T. 
Moos 

Permanent Sccretary, Ministry of Works and 
Internal Communications: F. L. Simpson, 
CMG 

Chief Engineer (Water Development): J. L. 
Nairac 

Chief Engineer (Civil Engineering): L. J. G. 
Humbert 

Registrar-General: P. Lavoipierre 

Deputy Registrar-General: J. E. A. Cupidon 

Social Welfare Commissioner: R. Valadon 

Director of Statistics: L. E. Honore, OBE 

Director of Telecommunications: F. W. 
Lovell 

Road Transport Commissioner: P. Lefébure 

Manager, Tourist Office: (Vacant) 


Chairman, Public Service Commission and 
Police Service Commission: W.S. Morgan, 
CMG 

London Representative of Mauritius Cham- 
ber of Agriculture: A. G. Sauzier, CBE, ED 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: (Vacant) 
Senior Puisne Judge: M. J. J. L. Rivalland, mBe 
Puisne Judges: J. G. H. Glover; M. J. G. Lalouette 


READING LIsT 
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ONTSERRAT was discovered by Christopher Columbus in 1493. It is part 
M of the Leeward Islands group of the Lesser Antilles in the Eastern 

Caribbean, latitude 16° 45’ N., longitude 62° 10’ W., and has an area of 
39-5 square miles. It is entirely volcanic, very mountainous and comprises three 
main mountain ranges, Silver Hills in the north (1,323 feet), Centre Hills (2,429 
feet) and Soufriere Hills with Chance Peak, (3,000 feet) in the south. The 
coastline is rugged and offers no all weather harbour although there are several 
anchorages in the lee of the island sheltered from the prevailing trade winds. 
There are seven active soufrieres in Montserrat and a seismic station has 
recently been erected on the island. 

Montserrat has a cool, rainy season from November until March when 
temperatures as low as 15-5° C (60° F) are sometimes experienced in December 
and January. There is also another rainy season from July to September (the 
hurricane season). The mean maximum temperature recorded at the Grove 
Agricultural Station during 1965 was 30° C (86:5° F) with the mean minimum 
being 23° C (73-:5° F). The rainfall recorded was 50-9 inches compared with a 
48-year average of 60-9 inches. 

The last complete census was held in April 1960 when the population num- 
bered 12,167. At the end of 1965 the estimated population was 14,066. During 
the year 383 births and 120 deaths were registered. 

The language is English but the peasants speak in an Irish brogue. Anglican, 
Methodist and Roman Catholic are the main religious denominations. Other 
religious sects also have some followers. 

Plymouth, the capital, had a population of 1,911 at the 1960 census. It is now 
estimated to have a population of 3,000. 

Montserrat is mainly an agricultural island with Sea Island Cotton as its 
principal money crop. Unfavourable weather conditions over a number of years 
have had an adverse effect on output but efforts are being made to diversify and 
increase agricultural production and also to secure markets abroad for the 
island’s produce. Estate cultivation is now almost non-existent and most 
agriculture is in the hands of peasant farmers. In view of this, the Government 
has decided to increase the size of holdings rented to peasants to a size which 
will make for greater viability. Since 1963 real estate development and tourism 
have been playing an ever increastng role in the economic development of the 
territory. There are no statistics on existing forms of employment or the distri- 
bution of labour. There are three registered trade unions with a total membership 
of about 650. 

The 912 acres of Sea Island Cotton planted for the 1964-65 crop yielded 338 
bales of clean lint; the 1965-66 crop was planted on 1,052 acres and yielded 
465 bales of clean lint valued at $175,708. Fortnightly shipments of bananas to 
the United Kingdom continued during 1965, and in all 15,082 stems valued at 
$33,093 were exported. Exports of fruits and vegetables to the Caribbean area 
and beyond were maintained throughout the year. Tomato exports were valued 
at $13,806 and the export trade in mangoes and peppers was revived with 
exports valued at $3,756 and $6,727 respectively. 

The estimated livestock population is: cattle 5,000; sheep and goats 6,000; 
pigs 1,200. There was one shipment of 40 head of cattle and 10 horses to the 
French West Indies. 
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In an effort to revive the fishing industry a scheme for the provision of loans 
and equipment to fishermen from Colonial Development and Welfare funds was 
inaugurated during the year. Interest was shown during the year in the sulphur 
deposits to be found in the soufriéres on the island and the Government enacted 
legislation vesting in the Crown all minerals in the Colony and providing control 
by the Government of prospecting for and mining minerals. The Government 
operates a cotton ginnery, whilst a private company runs a small oil extraction 
plant using the seed obtained from the ginning process. The Government also 
runs a cane syrup factory, exporting the syrup to Dominica for rum distilling, 
and a cement block making machine. Private enterprises also operate three 
block making machines and a rum distillery. Values of the main domestic 
exports for the last three years were: 


Value 
(East Caribbean dollars) 
1963 1964 1965 
Cotton Lint $160,960 $195,000 $175,708 
Bananas $16,874 $19,666 $33,093 
Tomatoes $12,474 $12,360 $13,806 
Mangoes $1,730 $374 $3,756 
Vegetables $14,644 $3,927 $14,371 


There are three Thrift Credit Unions co-operatives operating in the territory, 
with a membership of 700. 

Plymouth is the only port: 504 steamers, including motor vessels and sailing 
craft, of a gross registered tonnage of 359,650 tons entered and cleared there in 
1965, landing 21,406 tons of cargo and loading 559 tons. 

Blackburne Airport is nine miles from Plymouth. The grass runway is 3,000 
feet and plans have been made to have it surfaced, widened and lengthened. 
Leeward Islands Air Transport Service maintains regular services. There are 
118 miles of roads open for traffic of which 60 miles are all-weather. 

Radio Montserrat is a Government-operated station. Radio Antilles, a 
powerful commissional station, was brought into service in February 1966. It 
broadcasts in English and French. Television can be received from Antigua 
(Leeward Islands Television Service) via a translator station situated on St. 
George’s Hill to the East of Plymouth. 

A development plan for the public sector has recently been drawn up for the 
five-year period 1966—70 with a proposed expenditure of $13,500,000. 

The more important development projects are: (i) An island-wide electricity 
expansion scheme costing $1,056,000. The Crown Agents have designed a new 
electricity undertaking which will include an island-wide 11 kV. network and 
three 750 kVA. diesel powered generators. Construction of the new power 
station was begun in 1965 and the new system is expected to be in operation 
before the end of 1966; (ii) Provision of deep water berthing facilities $2,000,000. 
Consulting engineers have completed the engineering survey to provide a deep- 
water berth at Plymouth for ships drawing up to 30 feet; (iii) The improvement 
of present airport facilities, $360,000. In view of the increased traffic and 
increased landing weights of aircraft scheduled for Montserrat it was decided to 
lengthen and widen the present runway to 3,250 feet and 80 feet respectively, 
surface it with bitumen, and provide a new terminal building. Work on the 
lengthening, widening and surfacing of the runway is now in progress. 
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During 1965 income tax rates were reduced with a new maximum of 20 per 
cent both for corporations and individuals. All property on the island was 
revalued for the purpose of instituting a new property tax based on the rental 
value of property. 

Government revenue in 1965 amounted to $3,056,756 and expenditure to 
$3,186,396. 

Primary education is free in the Government and Government-aided Primary 
Schools throughout the territory. There are two private preparatory schools 
which are fee paying. In 1965 there were 2,996 children enrolled in the twelve 
Government, one aided, one unaided, and two private primary schools and one 
Government secondary school. The secondary school, with an enrolment of 
271, prepares students up to the Advanced Level of the General Certificate of 
Education. 

The literacy rate is not known. The Ford Foundation has made money 
available to the University of the West Indies to establish Extra-Mural Centres 
in each of the islands. The University has allocated $31,000 towards the Centre 
in Montserrat and the Government is expected to put up a matching grant. A 
site has been acquired and architects have been employed by the University to 
design the Centre which will include lecture-room, assembly hall and library. 

There is a small public library in Plymouth. At the end of 1965 there were 
2,011 registered members of whom 992 were juveniles. The book stock com- 
prised 22,258 volumes. 

The Government contributes towards the following Regional Organisations: 


West Indies Shipping Service 

British Caribbean Transport Advisory Council 
Regional Research Centre 

Caribbean Seismographic Research 

British Caribbean Court of Appeal 

Regional Police Training Centre. 


HISTORY 

Montserrat was discovered by Christopher Columbus in 1493 and named by 
him after the mountain in Spain on which is the monastery where Ignatius 
Loyola conceived the project of founding the Society of Jesus. The island was 
colonised in 1632 when a number of Irishmen of Sir Thomas Warner’s company 
made their homes there. It was captured by the French in 1664, restored to 
England in 1667 at the Peace of Breda, capitulated to the French again in 1782 
and was finally ceded to Britain in 1783 by the Treaty of Versailles. 


CONSTITUTION 

Following decisions taken at a Constitutional Conference in London in June 
1959, a new constitution came into force on Ist January 1960. The Constitution 
provides for the execution of government through an Administrator who is 
appointed by Her Majesty, an Executive Council and a Legislative Council. 
The Executive Council has the general control and direction of the government 
of the Territory. It is presided over by the Administrator and there are two 
ex-officio members, the principal law officer (Attorney-General) and the 
Financial Secretary, and four unofficial members (the Chief Minister, two other 
Ministers and a Member without Portfolio). The three Ministers are appointed 
from the elected members of the Legislative Council and the other unofficial 
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member is appointed from either the elected or nominated members of the 
Legislative Council. The Administrator appoints as Chief Minister the member 
of the Legislative Council who, in his judgement, is most likely to command a 
majority in the Legislative Council. The other unofficial members of Executive 
Council are appointed by the Administrator on the advice of the Chief Minister. 
Ministers are assigned responsibility for any Government business (including 
financial matters) except criminal proceedings, internal security, the audit of 
public accounts and the public service. 

The Legislative Council is presided over by the Administrator and comprises, 
besides the Administrator, two official members, seven elected members and one 
nominated unofficia) member. There is a Deputy President elected from within 
the Council. Elections are by universal adult suffrage. 

The appointment, dismissal and disciplinary control of public officers is 
vested in the Administrator in his discretion, acting after consultation with an 
advisory Public Service Commission. 


LAND POLICY 

Under the Landholding Control Ordinance No. 9 of 1966 it is obligatory for 
all non-Montserratians to obtain a licence from the Government before they 
obtain any interest in land in the Colony. Licences will not be withheld from any 
Commonwealth citizen who had entered into binding contracts to purchase 
land prior to the enactment of the Ordinance. 


GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The Administrator (President): His Honour Dennis Raleigh Gibbs, CMG, CVO, DSO 
Attorney-General: The Hon. H. A. Besson 
Financial Secretary: The Hon. P. R. Ells 
Chief Minister, Minister of Finance and Minister of Trade and Production: 
The Hon. W. H. Bramble 
Minister of Social Services: The Hon. B. W. Edwards 
Minister of Communications and Works: The Hon. P. A. Bramble 
Member without Portfolio: The Hon. J. Howe 
Secretary to Executive Council: G. C. H. Thomas, OBE 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
President: His Honour the Administrator 
Official Members: The Attorney-General; The Financial Secretary 
Nominated Member: K. A. Allen (Deputy President) 
Elected Unofficial Members: 
Hon. W. H. Bramble (Windward District); Hon. B. W. Edwards (Eastern District); 

as Dyer (Southern District); Hon. P. A. Bramble (Plymouth District); 

J. Osborne (North-Western District); Hon. J. Howe (Northern District) 

(Central District): By-election pending 
Clerk of Councils: D. H. Bramble 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CHIEF MINISTER’S OFFICE MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 


: WORKS 
Permanent Secretary, Secretary to Executive po spent Secretary: T. E. A. Perkins 


Council: G. C. H. Thomas, OBE Director of Public Works: St C. Jeffers 


(acting) 
MINISTRY OF TRADE AND PRODUCTION Engineer/Manager, Precticity, Ice and Cold 
Permanent Secretary: G. R. E. Cabey Storage: R. L. Clother 
Director of Agriculture: J. C. Phillips 
Veterinary Officer: Dr J. Jackman MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Financial Secretary: P. R. Ells, oBE 
Accountant-General and Postmaster: J. D. 
MINISTRY OF SOCIAL SERVICES Lewis 
Permanent Secretary and Education Officer: Comptroller of Inland Revenue: K. 
T. E. Ryan, MBE Thompson (on secondment) 
Senior Medical Officer: Dr H. K. Gentle Collector of Customs: A. Jacobs 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 
Attorney-General: H. A. Besson Administrative Secretary: S. St A. Meade 


Legal Assistant: (Vacant) PusB.ic SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: V. C. Josse, MBE 


MAGISTRATE’S OFFICE Members: C. H. Greenaway; D. C. Todd, 
Mapistrate, Registrar and Provost Marshal: MBE 
Miss P. Beaubrun 
JUDICIAL 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
AUDIT Leeward and Windward Islands (Mont- 
Senior Auditor: D. Cribbs serrat Circuit): Hon. Mr Justice A. Louisy 
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PITCAIRN ISLANDS GROUP 


HE small, volcanic island of Pitcairn (1:75 square miles) is situated in the 
Pacific Ocean (25° 04’ S.; 130° 06’ W.) roughly mid-way between Panama 
and New Zealand and 1,350 miles east-south-east of Tahiti. It is a rugged 
island rising to 1,100 feet and even at Bounty Bay, the principal landing-place, 
access from the sea is difficult. The climate is equable. Mean monthly tempera- 
tures vary from 19° C (66° F) in August to 24° C (75° F) in February; the 
average annual rainfall is 80 inches, fairly evenly spread throughout the year. 
Moderate easterly winds predominate with short east to south-east gales 
occurring between April and September. 

The early history of Pitcairn is uncertain but archaeological remains prove it 
was inhabited by Polynesians some six hundred years ago, at least for short 
periods. Modern history began with its discovery by Carteret in 1767, and its 
occupation by Fletcher Christian and nine of the Bounty mutineers, accom- 
panied by twelve Tahitian women and six men, in 1790. Although an American 
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vessel called at the island in 1808 it was not until the visit of H.M.S. Briton and 
H.M.S. Tagus in 1814 that the story of the Pitcairn settlement became widely 
known. The first decade had been marked by jealousies and violence and by 1800 
the only adult male survivor was John Adams, who guided and led the small 
community until his death in 1829. In 1814 the population numbered 40; and 
by 1831 it had increased to 86 of whom 79 were born on the island. Concern for 
the future led to evacuation to Tahiti in 1831 but within six months the Pitcairn- 
ers were back home, less seventeen who had died during the absence. In 1856 
the population had reached 194 and the island was again abandoned, a new 
home having been provided by the British Government on Norfolk Island off 
the east coast of Australia. By 1864, however, forty-three Pitcairners had found 
their way back and since then the island has been permanently settled, the 
population reaching a peak of 233 in 1937. In the last twenty years there hes 
been steady emigration to New Zealand and the population is now less than 100. 

Pitcairn is a British settlement under the British Settlements Act 1887, but the 
islanders count their recognition as a colony from 1838 when Captain Elliott of 
H.M.:S. Fly gave them a constitution with universal adult suffrage and a code of 
law. In 1893 a parliamentary form of government was adopted and in 1898 the 
island was brought under the jurisdiction of the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific in Suva, which for the next twenty years was exercised through 
the British Consul in Tahiti. A further change in the constitution in 1904 restored 
the simpler pattern of 1838 which was retained as the basis for the wider reforms 
of 1940. In 1952, the Pitcairn Order in Council transferred responsibility for 
administration to the person of the Governor of Fiji following the separation cf 
the offices of Governor and High Commissioner. The Local Government 
Ordinance of 1964 constitutes a Council of ten members of whom four are 
elected, five are nominated (three by the elected members and two by the 
Governor) and one is an ex officio member, the Island Secretary. The Council is 
presided over by the Island Magistrate who is elected triennially. All other 
members hold office for one year. Liaison between the Governor and Council is 
effected by a Commissioner in the South Pacific Office in Suva. 

Land is held under a system of family ownership, based upon the original 
division of the island by Fletcher Christian and his companions. Alienation to 
foreigners is not forbidden by law but, as a general rule, the only rights to pass 
are to their descendants by marriage to a Pitcairn Islander. The control of entry 
for the purposes of settlement further protects the customary tenure of land. 

New Zealand currency is in everyday use. There is no taxation and revenue is 
mainly derived from the sale of postage stamps. Revenue in 1965/66 was 
approximately £42,000, including a development grant of £8,100 from Britain, 
and expenditure was £34,700. Development works have largely been concen- 
trated on telecommunications, improvements to the boat harbour at Bounty 
Bay and tractors for roadworks and transportation. 

Free primary education is provided on the island under the direction of a 
qualified schoolteacher seconded by the New Zealand Department of Education. 
A trained nurse, usually the wife of the Pastor, looks after the general health of 
the community, assisted by surgeons of passing ships when necessary. Govern- 
ment meets two-thirds of transport and hospital costs if a patient has to be 
transferred to New Zealand. The Islanders have been adherents of the event 
Day Adventist Church since 1887. 

Pitcairn is on the direct shipping line between the Panama Canal and New 
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Zealand and 41 ships called in 1965. Since 1962 regular calls have been made 
only by passenger-cargo vessels of the Shaw, Savill and Albion Company. 
Shore-to-ship communication is by diesel launch. A modern telecommunications 
station maintains contact with the outside world via Rarotonga in the Cook 
Islands. 

The community is essentially farming and fishing in character. The fertile soil 
of the valleys produces a wide variety of sub-tropical crops which are used for 
subsistence and money income is earned by the sale of postage stamps and 
handicrafts. An official Souvenir Agency has been established. 

The uninhabited islands of Henderson, lying 105 miles east-north-east of 
Pitcairn, Oeno, 75 miles north-west, and Ducie 293 miles east, form part of the 
Colony. The first two islands are visited regularly by the Pitcairn Islanders. 

Governor: Sir Derek Jakeway, KCMG, OBE, Government House, Suva, Fiji 
Commissioner: K. R. Bain, South Pacific Office, Suva, Fiji 
Island Magistrate and President of Council: P. Young, Adamstown, 


Pitcairn Island 
Education Officer: A. A. Reeves, Adamstown, Pitcairn Island 


ST HELENA 
(WITH ASCENSION AND TRISTAN DA CUNHA) 


T HELENA lies in the South Atlantic Ocean, latitude 16° S., longitude 
S 5° 45’ W., 700 miles south-east of Ascension and about 1,200 miles from 

the south-west coast of Africa. It is 10-5 miles long and 6-5 miles broad, 
covering an area of 47 square miles. 

St Helena is rugged and mountainous and of volcanic origin. The highest 
peak, Mount Actzon, rises to 2,685 feet. The only inland waters are small 
streams, few of them now perennial, fed by springs in the central hills. These 
streams and rain-water are sufficient for domestic water supplies and a few small 
irrigation schemes. 

The cool South Atlantic trade winds blow throughout the year. The climate is 
mild and varies little, the temperature in Jamestown, on the sea-coast, ranging 
in summer between 70° F and 85° F, and in winter between 65° F and 75° F. 
Inland it is some 10° F cooler. 

Rainfall figures (in inches) over the past three years, obtained from stations in 
the Eastern and Western districts of the country, the higher slopes approaching 
Jamestown and Jamestown itself, are as follows: 

1963 1964 1965 


Hutt’s Gate (Eastern) 41-06 30-38 34-60 
Plantation (Western) 39-97 36-88 38-78 
Briars (Higher slopes) 23-37 15-40 19-47 
Jamestown 9-08 7:49 9:47 


The last census was on 21st October 1956, when the total population was 
4,642. The estimated population at 3lst December 1965 was 4,702. 
According to the last census the division of the population was as follows: 


British St Helenians 4,535 
British expatriates 66 
Other Commonwealth citizens 13 
South Africans 28 
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The language of the island has always been English, and the English way of 
life is firmly established. 

The majority of the population belong to the Anglican Communion (in- 
cluded in the Province of South Africa). 

The total number of births during the year 1965 was 113, and the birth rate 
per 1,000 was 24-03. 

The total number of deaths during the year 1965 was 42, and the death rate 
per 1,000 was 9:16. 

St Helena has one of the mildest climates in the world. There is no industrial 
pollution of the atmosphere. There are no endemic discases of note but the 
population is unusually susceptible to epidemic afflictions and minor ailments, 
both of which may be attributable to the island’s isolation. Infestations with 
ascaris and enterobius are common but cause little serious illness. Prophylactic 
measures to eradicate this nuisance have so far proved unsuccessful. It has now 
been established that leptospirosis is the most common cause of pyrexias of 
uncertain origin on the island. Research continues with the assistance of the 
Leptospirosis Reference Laboratory in London. The source is suspected of being 
mainly in the large rat population which was the subject of expert study during 
1965. Fortunately the common varieties of leptospirosis encountered are amen- 
able to early treatment and have therefore not been responsible for any deaths. 
Stocks of tetanus antitoxin to commence an island-wide immunisation pro- 
gramme are available. 

Increasing numbers of St Helenians are making use of the facilities offered at 
the infant and child welfare clinics and are obtaining immunisation against 
diphtheria, tetanus and whooping cough in addition to smallpox. 

Jamestown, the capital, is the only town and hasa population of some 1,600. 

The principal categories of occupations as recorded in the 1956 census with 
comparative estimates at the end of 1965, were as follows: 


1956 1965 
Flax industrial workers 237 298 
Agricultural labourers 171 159 
Skilled and general labourers 366 300 
Building tradesmen and apprentices 100 78 
Fishermen and boatmen 31 25 
Mechanics, engine and motor drivers 74 70 


The 1956 census provided the following details: 
Males Females Total 


Professional, technical and related workers 44 66 110 
Managerial, administrative and clerical workers 69 17 86 
Sales workers 26 53 79 
Farmers, fishermen, etc. 177 3 180 
Workers in transport and communications 
operations 70 3 7 

Craftsmen, production process workers, etc. 327 161 488 
Service workers 49 106 155 
Security Forces 10 1 11 
Not classified 280 7 287 
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At the end of 1965, 339 men from St Helena were also employed on Ascension 
Island: 150 men by Messrs Cable and Wireless Limited, 65 by the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works, the remainder by the United States base. 

There is only one trade union, the St Helena General Workers’ Union, with a 
membership at the end of 1965 of 644. 

The main crops are flax, common and sweet potatoes and vegetables. At the 
end of 1965 the market price of hemp dropped considerably and production 
ceased in 1966. 

The livestock population at the end of 1965 was: horses 20; donkeys 906; 
cattle 678; sheep 1,161; goats 1,200; pigs 302; poultry 10,162. 

Fish of many kinds are plentiful in the waters around St Helena but the catch 
is usually insufficient to meet the demand. Towards the end of 1965 a licence 
was granted to a fishing concern in South Africa to develop the island’s fish 
resources. 

The only industry, the manufacture of fibre, tow, rope and twine, has been 
discontinued. 

The timber resources of the island are so small that all timber for construction 
purposes has to be imported. There are no minerals of any kind. 

The quantity and value of exports during the years 1963, 1964 and 1965 were 
as follows: 


1963 1964 1965 
Tons £ Tons £ Tons £ 
Hemp 780 62,144 953 716,425 550 45,498 
Tow 195 8,182 455 15,990 294 9,408 
Rope and twine 41 4,500 2 221 16 1,526 
Other articles 48 13,193 57 12,711 716 17,909 
1,064 £88,019 1,467 £105,347 936 £74,341 


The St Helena Growers’ Co-operative Society is the only one on the island. It 
is both a consumers and a marketing society. It provides consumer goods such 
as seeds, implements, and feeding stuffs to its members, and markets their 
produce, mainly vegetables, locally, to visiting ships and to Ascension Island. 
The local market is limited and is soon over-supplied, and this together with the 
decrease in the number of ships calling over recent years has inhibited the growth 
of this enterprise. 

The only port in St Helena is Jamestown, which is an open roadstead with a 
good anchorage for ships of any size. Navigation lights are installed on the 
beacons at Ladder Hill and Munden’s Point to assist ships calling at the port 
during the hours of darkness. 

There is no airport or airstrip in St Helena and no railway. The total all- 
weather road mileage is 45-7. Of this 32:1 miles are bitumen sealed. In addition 
there are about 18 miles of earth roads used mainly for flax extraction by animal 
transport and only usable in dry weather by motor vehicles. All roads have 
Steep gradients and sharp curves. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Company is the only company providing 
a shippirig service to the island. Passenger ships of this line call approximately 
once every four months southbound from England, and five times a year from 
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South Africa. About the same number of cargo ships in either direction are 
interspersed between passenger ships. 

A further allocation of £150,000 has been provided for an extension of the 
development programme to cover the years 1963 to 1966 which will be financed 
almost entirely from a grant under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
(Amendment) Act, 1959. 

While a considerable proportion of the funds are being devoted to road 
improvement and to development in agriculture, other phases of the programme 
include housing, extension of the electrical distribution system, teacher training, 
school meals and school playgrounds. 

An Income Tax Ordinance came into force on Ist January 1954. The rate for 
individuals is ls. 3d. in the £ on the first £1,500 and at the rate of 1s. 9d. in the £ 
on any excess of £1,500 derived from local sources. In the case of a married 
person who can prove to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Income Tax 
that his wife was living with him or wholly maintained by him during the year. 
immediately preceding the year of assessment there is an abatement of one-third 
of the tax. A personal tax of £5 per person is also payable by those whose income 
is above £380 a year and who do not qualify for the payment of Income Tax. 
Import duties are confined to a very small range of goods. There are also taxes 
on motor vehicles, shops and entertainments. 

Revenue and expenditure for the last three years were as follows: 


Revenue Expenditure 
£ 
1963 323,274 297,338 
1964 323,238 317,793 
1965 309,673 327,060 


Education is compulsory and free for all children between the ages of five and 
fifteen but power to exempt after the age of fourteen rests with the Education 
Officer. The standard of work at the Secondary Selective School is now being 
geared to the ‘O’ Level requirements of the London University General Certifi- 
cate of Education and pupils will enter a sixth year for the first time in 1966. 
The literacy rate is 100 per cent. . 

There is a free public library in Jamestown financed by the Government and 
managed by a committee and a branch library in each country district. 


HISTORY 

The then uninhabited island of St Helena was discovered on 21st May 1502 
by the Portuguese navigator Jodo da Nova Castella, on his homeward voyage 
from India. He named it for Saint Helena, mother of the Emperor Constantine 
the Great, whose festival falls on that day. The existence of the island appears 
to have remained unknown to other European nations until 1588 when it was 
visited by Captain Cavendish on his return from a voyage round the world. 
Soon afterwards St Helena became a port of call for ships of various nations 
voyaging between the East Indies and Europe. In 1633 the Dutch formally 
annexed it but made no attempt to occupy it. In 1659 it was annexed and occu- 
pied on behalf of the East India Company but the first official authorisation of 
the Company’s occupation occurs in a charter dated 1661. In January 1673 the 
Dutch seized the island but were driven out again in May by the English navy. 
A charter to occupy and govern St. Helena was issued by Charles II to the East 
India Company in December 1673 and it remained under that company until 
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April 1834 when it was brought under the direct government of the Crown by 
an Act of Parliament of 1833. Napoleon Bonaparte was exiled in St Helena from 
1815 until his death in 1821. 


CONSTITUTION 

An Order in Council and Royal Instructions of November 1966, which came 
into force on Ist January 1967, provided for: (1) a Legislative Council consisting 
of the Government Secretary and Colonial Treasurer as ex-officio members, two 
other official members, four nominated unofficial members and eight elected 
members; and (2) an Executive Council consisting of the Government Secretary 
and Colonial Treasurer as ex-officio members and the chairmen of the Council 
Committees (all of whom are to be members of the Legislative Council). Under 
the new constitution, Council Committees, a majority of whose members are 
members of the Legislative Council, may be appointed by the Governor and 
charged with executive powers and general oversight of departments of Govern- 
ment. Within one year of the introduction of the constitution the Legislative 
Council is to be dissolved and fresh elections held for a new Council comprising 
twelve elected members and two ex-officio members. 

Individual ownership of land is recognised and therc is no restriction o 
alienation. Crown land may be disposed of on conditions approved by the 
Governor. 


GOVERNMENT 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Governor (President) 
Government Secretary (ex-officio) 
Colonial Treasurer (ex-officio) 

The chairmen of the Council Committees 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Governor (President) 
Government Secretary aay 
Colonial Treasurer (ex-officio) 

Official Members 
4 Nominated Members 
8 Elected Membcrs 
Clerk of Councils: H. G. Richards, MBE 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief: Sir John Field, KBE, CMG 
Government Sccretary: J. L. Boyd Wilson 
Assistant Government Secretary: H. G. Richards, MBE 
Agricultural and Forestry Officer: A. G. Brightmore 
Auditor: (Vacant) 
Education Officer: A. W. Johns 
Superintendent of Police and Gaol and Registrar, Supreme Court: F. N. Martin 
Postmaster: O. N. Duncan 
Senior Medical Officer: J. S. Noaks 
Medical Officers: D. S. MacKay: C. R. Grainger 
Matron: Miss G. H. Sim, BEM 
Superintendent of Works: W. H. Moore 
Colonial Treasurer and Collector of Customs: J. O. Talbot-Phibbs, ope 
Electrical Engineer: E. A. Camp 
Social Welfare Officer: F. M. Ward 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Governor excite) 
Magistrate: E. J. Moss, CBE, 
Justices of the Peace: D. H. Thorpe; J. R. Charlton; R. °F. Broadway, MBE; 
Mrs M. E. Williams, MBE 
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ASCENSION 
(Wideawake Island) 


The small island of Ascension lies in the South Atlantic (7° 56’ S., 14° 22’ W.) 
700 miles north-west of St Helena. Its area is 34 square miles and the population 
at 31st December 1965 was 1,217, of whom 434 were St Helenians.* The island 
was discovered by the Portuguese on Ascension Day 1501. It was uninhabited 
until the arrival of Napoleon in St Helena in 1815, when a small British naval 
garrison was placed there. The island remained under the supervision of the 
British Admiralty until it was made a dependency of St Helena by Letters Patent 
in 1922 and came under the control of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Ascension is a barren, rocky peak of purely volcanic origin, destitute of 
vegetation except for about ten acres around the top of the peak (2,870 feet), 
where Cable and Wireless Limited run a farm producing vegetables and fruit 
and permitting the maintenance of about 900 sheep and cattle. The island is 
famous for turtles, which land there from December to May to lay their eggs 
in the sand. It is also a breeding ground of the sooty tern, or wideawake, vast 
numbers of which settle on the island every eighth month to lay and hatch their 
eggs. Other wild-life on the island includes feral donkeys, goats and cats, rabbits 
and partridges. All wild-life except rabbits and cats is protected by law. Shark, 
barracuda, tuna, bonito and other fish are plentiful in the surrounding ocean. 

Cable and Wireless Limited own and operate an important cable station which 
connects the Dependency with St Helena, Sierra Leone, St Vincent, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires, and through these places, over the Company’s 
system, with all parts of the world. 

In 1942 the Government of the United States of America, by arrangement 
with the British Government, established an air base which became of consider- 
able importance during the period of hostilities. The United States Government 
has recently re-occupied Wideawake Airfield under an agreement with the 
British Government in connection with the extension of the Long Range 
Proving Ground for guided missiles centred in Florida. 

A British Broadcasting Corporation relay station on the island was opened 


in 1966. 
Administrator: Major J. M. E. Wainwright 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


Tristan da Cunha is a small island in the South Atlantic Ocean, lying about 
midway between South America and South Africa. It is volcanic in origin and 
nearly circular in shape, covering an area of 38 square miles and rising in a cone 
to 6,760 feet. The climate is typically oceanic and temperate. Rainfall averages 
66 inches per annum. 

Possession was taken of the island in 1816 during Napoleon’s residence in 
St Helena, and a garrison was stationed there. When the garrison was withdrawn, 
three men, headed by Corporal William Glass, elected to remain and became 
the founders of the present settlement. Because of its position on a main sailing 
route the colony thrived until the 1880s, but with the replacement of sail by 
steam, the island ceased to occupy a position on a main shipping route and a 
* The majority of the remainder being expatriate personnel of Cable and Wireless Limited and 


the United States hase. The population varies from time to time as it is largely determined by 
the employment offered by these two stations. 
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period of decline set in. No regular shipping called and the islanders suffered at 
times from a shortage of food. Nevertheless, attempts to move the inhabitants 
to South Africa were unsuccessful. The islanders were engaged chiefly in fishing 
and agricultural pursuits. 

The United Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has maintained a 
missionary teacher on the island since 1922; a number of missionaries had also 
served on the island prior to this. In 1932 the missionary was officially recognised 
as Honorary Commissioner and Magistrate. 

By Letters Patent dated 12th January 1938 Tristan da Cunha and the neigh- 
bouring unsettled islands of Nightingale, Inaccessible and Gough were made 
dependencies of St Helena, though as a matter of practical convenience the 
administration of the group continued to be directly supervised by the Colonial 
Office. 

In 1942 a meteorological and wireless station was built on the island by a 
detachment of the South African Defence Force and was manned by the Royal 
Navy for the remainder of the war. The coming of the Navy re-introduced the 
islanders to the outside world, for it was a naval chaplain who recognised the 
possibilities of a crawfish industry on Tristan da Cunha. In 1948 a Cape Town 
based fishing company was granted a concession to fish the Tristan da Cunha 
waters. Many of the islanders found employment with the fishing company. In 
1950 the office of Administrator was created. The Administrator is also the 
magistrate. 

On 10th October 1961 a volcanic cone erupted close to the settlement of 
Edinburgh, and it became necessary to evacuate the island. All the islanders 
were brought to the United Kingdom where new homes were provided for them. 
In April 1962 a scientific expedition organised by the Royal Society visited the 
islands, followed in October 1962 with a visit by an exploratory party to deter- 
mine whether the settlement was habitable and the beaches usable and safe; it 
was determined that the island was suitable for re-settlement and that those 
islanders who wished to return could do so. In 1963, the majority of the islanders 
returned to Tristan da Cunha, accompanied by an Administrator, a doctor, a 
Chaplain and three other officers. The population at the end of 1964 was 278. 

The island is still isolated and communications are restricted to a few calls a 
year by fishing vessels and an occasional call by a passing ship. There is, however, 
a newly-equipped wireless station which is in constant touch with the outside 
world. The island has also been supplied with generators for supplying electri- 
city, a motor cargo boat, hospital equipment, livestock and other necessities. 
The administration has been fully re-established and the Island Council 
re-formed. 

The main landing beaches, on which the tsland community depended for their 
livelihood from fishing, were destroyed by the volcanic eruption in 1961, as a 
result of which it was evident that alternative landing facilities would have to be 
provided if the future economic stability of the community was to be ensured. 
It was considered that the construction of a small harbour would be the best 
means of enabling the fishing industry to start up again. The British Government 
provided a grant of £80,000 and the harbour is now near completion. The 
company holding the local fishing concession has built a new fish-freezing fac- 
tory, the original one having been buried under the lava, and re-established 
the shore-based fishing industry. 

Administrator: B. Watkins 
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ST VINCENT 


HE island of St Vincent was discovered by Christopher Columbus on 22nd 
January 1498 (St. Vincent’s Day). The Territory includes the northern 
Grenadines: Bequia, Canouan, Mayreau, Mustique and Union Island. 
The island lies between latitudes 13° and 14° N. and longitudes 61° and 62° W. 
Including the Grenadines the Territory comprises 150-3 square miles. 
Geographically the chief feature of St Vincent is the now inactive volcanic 
cone Soufriére (4,048 feet). The island has a maximum length of 18 miles and 
maximum width of 11 miles. A backbone of thickly wooded mountains extending 
along the main axis divides the island into windward and leeward districts. 
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The area under forest is approximately 70 square miles. None of the rivers 
is navigable. 

Average temperatures range from 18-32°C (64-90°F) and the maximum 
rarely exceeds 93°F in the shade. At Kingstown station (60 feet above sea 
level) the mean temperature in 1965 was 80-8°F and the total rainfall 76-67 inches. 
From January to May there is a pronounced dry season. From May or June the 
rains start in earnest and continue to the end of the year. Annual rainfall 
ranges from 60 to 150 inches. 

The last census was in 1960. The population was then 79,948. The estimated 
population in September 1966 was 87,000. The great majority of the population 
are of Negro stock or mixed race; there are minorities of East Indians, Europeans 
and other races. 

English is the only language in general use. The main religious denominations 
are Methodist, Anglican and Roman Catholic. 

Declining mortality among children under the age of two is largely responsible 
for a concomitant fall in the crude death rate which was 9-47 per thousand in 
1965. Health measures and health education were mainly directed to the control 
of infantile malnutrition and gastro-enteritis. Particular attention was also paid 
to yaws eradication and the immunisation of infants against poliomyclitis. 
Insect-borne diseases are not prevalent. 

There are 24 dispensaries. Some 500 hospital beds are maintained by the 
Government, and in 1965 in-patients numbered 5,047. Total expenditure on 
Government medical and health services in 1965 was $891,028 W.I. 

The island is divided into five parishes, Charlotte, St George, St Andrew, 
St David and St Patrick. The nine political divisions are South Leeward, 
North Leeward, Kingstown, East St George, West St George, South Windward, 
Central Windward, North Windward and the Grenadines. 

Kingstown, the capital, has a population of 20,688 including suburbs. The 
other principal towns are Georgetown, Calliaqua, Layou, Barrouallie and 
Chateaubelair. The working population is estimated to be some 30,000, about 
50 per cent of whom are engaged in agriculture, forestry and fishing. There are 
five trade unions. 

The main crops in order of importance are bananas, arrowroot, copra and 
coconuts, sweet potatoes, nutmegs and mace, starchy food crops (yams, tannias 
and eddoes), cotton, peanuts, cocoa and cassava. 

A rough estimate of the livestock population is: cattle 6,900; goats 6,100; 
sheep 5,000; asses 1,300; horses and mules 50; pigs 5,100; poultry 55,000 (all 
types). 

Sales of timber on Crown Lands are restricted to a minimum so as to avoid 
excessive exploitation at the expense of soil and water conservation. 

Extensive in-shore fishing is carried on, but little off-shore. Recorded fish 
landings for 1965 amounted to 421,500 pounds, valued at $142,300 W.I. This 
figure represents about 50 per cent of total landings, as much fish is sold outside 
of established fish markets. This trend has increased now that transport is more 
readily available and the percentage of recorded sales is now probably even less. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare fisheries scheme has been renewed 
for a further period of two years and with the coming into operation in 1966 
of the FAQ-sponsored regional investigational and training scheme for the 
Caribbean area improvements are expected. Barbados will be the headquarters 
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and one deep sea trawler will be based there and another in Trinidad out of a 
total of four for the region. 

Industry is based mainly on agriculture. There is a modern Central Arrowroot 
Factory and about seven privately owned mills for processing arrowroot and 
cassava. With the slump in the arrowroot market several private mills have 
ceased operations. The cotton ginnery has been rebuilt and went into operation 
this year. A privately owned plant for processing oilseeds should be in operation 
during 1967, and there is one small factory processing copra and cottonseed. 
There is a small cigarette factory, which in 1965 produced 1,470,780 packets of 
cigarettes. All tobacco is imported. Other small industries include a rum dis- 
tillery, based on molasses imported from St Kitts, several plants producing 
aerated drinks, two tyre recapping plants and numerous furniture making 
concerns. 

Exports include bananas, arrowroot, copra and coconuts, and various root 
crops and spices. The main imports are foodstuffs, cotton piecegoods, cement, 
timber, motor spirit, fertilisers and motor vehicles. 

At the end of 1965 there were seventeen registered co-operative societies, 
with a membership of 2,150. 

A statutory Marketing Board mainly handles sweet potatoes but a substantial 
trade has also been built up in other starchy roots, mainly with the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and Trinidad. The board now runs 
the rebuilt cotton ginnery and assists in the marketing of pasteurised milk from 
a Government owned plant donated by the London newspaper, the People. 

The principal port is Kingstown. During 1965, 693 steamships, auxiliary 
schooners, motor vessels and tankers entered the port, bringing 45,533 tons of 
cargo and 2,373 passengers. During the same period 741 steamships, auxiliary 
schooners, motor vessels and tankers cleared from the port, carrying 39,970 
tons of cargo and 2,744 passengers. The airstrip at Arnos Vale, two miles to 
the south-east of Kingstown, is 4,800 feet long in a clearway of 500 feet. The 
tarmac is 150 feet wide. Leeward Islands Air Transport in co-operation with 
British West Indian Airways operate scheduled flights daily, using Avro 748’s. 
The present schedule provides a daily service to Barbados and a six-times- 
weekly service both ways on the Barbados/Antigua route through the islands 
and on the Barbados/St Vincent/Grenada/Trinidad route. 

There are about 608 miles of roads, of which 401 miles are motorable through- 
out the year. 

The main shipping lines calling at St Vincent are—The Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Co., Booth American Shipping Co., Harrison Line, Atlantic Line, 
Saguenay Shipping Ltd., Geest Line. 

There is a broadcasting sub-station in St Vincent which mostly relays the 
programmes of the main WIBS station in St George’s, Grenada, but time is 
allowed for local programmes usually of 15 minutes each. Time for important 
ad hoc local programmes is allocated as required. Television reception of the 
Trinidad and Barbados programmes is possible in some localities. 

A development programme for the period 1963 to 1966 was approved in 
1964 and provides for total expenditure of $3,806,039 W.I. A new development 
programme for 1966-1970 has been prepared in which the main emphasis is on 
increased agricultural production. 

A graduated income tax is imposed on individuals, ranging from 3 cents to 
65 cents on every West Indian dollar of chargeable income. In the case of 
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companies a flat rate of 40 cents on every $ of chargeable income is levied. 

There are also land and house taxes. The other main forms of taxation are the 

trade tariffs and excise duty which is levied at present only in the case of locally 

manufactured spirits. 
Government revenue and expenditure for 1963-1965 were: 


Revenue Expenditure 
$W.I. $W.I. 
1963 5,495,595 5,748,846 
1946 5,948,728 5,636,606 
1965 7,541,277 8,025,752 


In 1965 Customs and Excise Duties provided $2,621,973 W.I. of the total 
revenue. The main heads of expenditure in 1965 were: medical $891,028 W.LI., 
education $1,115,542 W.I. 

Primary Education is free (except in the case of the Kingstown Preparatory 
School) but not compulsory. Secondary Grammar education for ages 11-39 is 
provided in two Government and seven aided schools. The literacy rate is 
estimated to be 85 per cent. 


HISTORY 

St Vincent was discovered by Columbus in 1498. It was included in a patent 
given by Charles I to the Earl of Carlisle in 1627. In 1660 England and France 
agreed that the island should be neutral, but in 1672 Charles II granted it to 
Lord Willoughby. Shortly afterwards the first people of African origin arrived, 
a party of slaves shipwrecked in the Grenadines who eventually reached St 
Vincent and intermarried with the Carib inhabitants. Later French settlements 
were made along the leeward coast including the site of the present capital, 
Kingstown. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, St Vincent was declared neutral 
but was captured by the British fourteen years later in 1762. After the conclusion 
of peace in 1763, European settlers began to arrive. During the American War 
of Independence, France declared war on Britain and St Vincent fell into the 
hands of the French in 1779. With the signing of the Treaty of Versailles in 
1783 it was restored to Britain. 


CONSTITUTION 

The main features of the Constitution which came into force on Ist January 
1960, are: 

(a) The territory is under the administration of an Administrator who is 
appointed by Her Majesty and exercises such of the former powers of the 
Governor as have been retained under the new constitution (these powers are 
considerably reduced under the new constitution); 

(6) The Executive Council has the general control and direction of the govern- 
ment of the Territory. It is presided over by the Administrator and there are 
one ex officio member (the principal law officer) and five unofficial members 
(including the Chief Minister and three other Ministers). Of these the four 
Ministers are appointed fron the elected members of the Legislative Council. 
The Administrator appoints as Chief Minister the member of the Legislative 
Council who, in his judgment, is most likely to command a majority in the 
Legislative Council. The other unofficial members are appointed by the Adminis- 
trator on the advice of the Chief Minister. Ministers are assigned responsibility 
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for any Government business (including financial matters) except criminal 
proceedings, internal security, the audit of public accounts and the public service; 

(c) The Legislative Council is composed of one ex officio member (the 
principal law officer), two nominated members appointed by the Administrator 
in his discretion and nine members elected by universal adult suffrage. It is 
presided over by a Speaker elected by the Council and having only a casting 
vote. 

(d) The appointment, dismissal and disciplinary control of public officers 
is vested in the Administrator in his discretion, acting after consultation with 
an advisory Public Service Commission. 

Following decisions taken at a Conference in London in April and May 
1966 subsequently endorsed by a Resolution of the Legislative Council, and 
further discussions in London in January and February 1967, provision was made 
in the West Indies Act 1967, under which St Vincent could assume a status 
of association with the United Kingdom. The appointed day was intended to 
be not later than Ist June 1967. The association proposed is a free and voluntary 
one, terminable by either country at any time. An Associated State is fully 
self-governing in all its internal affairs. The United Kingdom is responsible for 
defence and external affairs. By agreement there is close consultation over the 
discharge of these responsibilities and delegation of executive authority in a wide 
field of external relations. The British Government will conduct their affairs 
with all the West Indies Associated States through the British Government 
Representative who has been appointed with headquarters in Castries, St 
Lucia. 

It was agreed that as an Associated State St Vincent would have a new Con- 
stitution under which there would be a Governor who would be Her Maijesty’s 
Representative. Except where otherwise provided the Governor would be 
required to act in accordance with advice of the Cabinet or a Ministry acting 
under the general authority of the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet would be collectively responsible to the Legislature for the 
government of St Vincent. The Cabinet would consist of the Premier, the other 
Ministers and, at any time when his office was a public office, the Attorney- 
General ex officio. The Governor would be required to appoint as Premier a 
member of the House of Representatives who appeared to him best able to 
command a majority in that House. The other Ministers would be appointed on 
the advice of the Premier. 

The Legislature would consist of Her Majesty and a House of Representatives. 
(There would be provision for a Senate if the House of Representatives should 
resolve in favour of establishing it.) The House of Representatives would con- 
sist of a Speaker; members, at the outset nine but after the first general election 
thirteen, elected in single member constituencies under universal adult suffrage, 
one of whom might be the Speaker; three nominated members appointed by the 
Governor, two on the advice of the Premier and one on the advice of the Leader 
of the Opposition; and, so long as his office was a public office, the Attorney- 
General ex officio. Transitionally the Speaker and other members of the Legis- 
lative Council would become the Speaker and members of the first House of 
Representatives. 

Under the proposed constitution the St Vincent Legislature may make laws 
for the peace, order and good government of the territory. The Constitution 
would contain safeguards for fundamental rights and freedoms. There would be 
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special provisions relating to a Bill to alter the Constitution or the law establish- 
ing the West Indies Associated States Supreme Court or the law relating to 
appeals to the Privy Council. 

The West Indies Associated States Supreme Court (q.v.), was established by 
Order in Council, to serve all the five territories which were intended to become 
Associated States, and Montserrat and the Virgin Islands. 

Following a request by the Chief Minister, the Legislative Council was 
dissolved on 7th April 1967 and arrangements were made for a General Election 
to be held in May 1967. Under an Order in Council made on 12th April, the 
Executive Council was also dissolved and power was conferred on the Adminis- 
trator to carry on the administration of the territory until the formation of a 
new Government immediately after the General Election. The Order provided 
that in exercising his special powers the Administrator would consult with the 
leaders of both political parties on significant matters normally within the 
responsibilities of ministers. Because of these developments it became impracti- 
cable to bring St Vincent to Associated Statehood by Ist June 1967. Considera- 
tion of a revised date awaited the outcome of the Election. 


LAND POLICY 

All land, other than Crown Land, is freehold. Individual ownership is 
recognised, but aliens may purchase land only with the approval of the 
Government. 


Civit ESTABLISHMENT 


Administrator: H. George, OBE 

Chief Secretary: H. H. Williams 

Financial Secretary: C. A. Jacobs, MBE 

Permanent Secretary, Chief Minister’s Office: 
J. V. Alves 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry for Trade, 
Production, Labour and Tourism: C. G. 
Huggins 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry for Com- 
munications and Works: G. F. Jack 

Permanent Secretary for Social Services and 
Education: S. E. McKie 

District Ofhicer and Magistrate, St. Vincent 
and Grenadines: E. R. Hannaway 

Accountant-General: P. D. O'N. Crichton 

Senior Auditor: H. H. Hamlett, MBE 

Superintendent of Agriculture, and Chief 
Forest Officer: H. S. McConnie, MBE 

Vetcrinary Officer: I. A. E. Kirby 

Reyistrar of Co-operative Societies: T. M. 
Saunders 

oe of Customs and Excise: J. H. D. 

Ox 


Education Officer and Chief Inspector of 
Schools: T. V. Keane 
Inspectors of Schools: E. B. John, C. M. 


Browne 
School: 


Headmaster, 
Morgan 

Labour Commissioner: E. H. N. Laborde 

Attorney-General: W. F. Cenac 

Senior Medical Officer: G. B. Smart 

Senior Surgeon: S. D. Gun-Munro, MBE 

Surgeon: A. C. Cyrus 

Physician: H. A. Munro, MBE 

Chief of Police: S. A. Anderson, MBE 

Colonial Postmaster: M. V. Williams 

Superintendent of Prisons: C. A. Ellis 

Public Relations Officer: T. M. Velox 

Superintendent of Works: A. W. Dalrymple 

Marketing Officer: A. V. Sprott, Iso 

Kingstown Port Officer: G. Lisle Fraser 


Grammar A. R. 


JUDICIARY 
Puisne Judge, St. Vincent Circuit: E. L. St Bernard 
Magistrates: C. E. A. Rawle; L. A. D. Williams 
Registrar, Supreme Court: H. M. Squires 
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45 coralline islands in the Western Indian Ocean. The islands take their 

name from the Vicomte de Seychelles, Minister of Finance in the reign of 
Louis XV. The group also includes numerous rocks and small cays. Its land 
area is approximately 89 square miles. 

The largest of the islands is Mahé, named after a former French Governor of 
Mauritius, which has an area of about 55 square miles and is approximately 
17 miles long from north to south. Mahé lies 940 miles due east of Mombasa, 
1,750 miles south-west of Bombay, and rather more than 600 miles north of 
Madagascar. Victoria, the capital of Seychelles and the only port of the 
archipelago, is on Mahé. It is the only town in Seychelles of any size and has 
a population of about 11,000. 

The granitic islands, which are all of great scenic beauty, rise fairly steeply 
from the sea and Mahé has a long central ridge which at its highest point, 
Morne Seychellois, reaches 3,000 feet. Fraslin, second largest island in the group, 
is 27 miles from Mahé and the other granitic islands are within a radius of 
35 miles. The coral islands are reefs in different stages of formation and rising 
only a few feet above sea level. 

Despite the group’s nearness to the Equator, the climate is healthy and not 
unpleasantly hot. Shade temperature at sea level rarcly exceeds 29° C (85° F) 
and during the coolest months drops to 24° C (75° F). At higher levels tempera- 
tures are rather lower and the air fresher. There are two seasons, hot from 
December to May, and cool from June to November while the south-east (dry) 
monsoon is blowing. Rainfall varies over the group; the greater part falls in the 
hot months during the north-west monsoon and the climate then tends to be 
humid and somewhat enervating. The mean annual rainfall in Victoria taken 
over the past 65 years is 93 inches and the mean average temperature 25° C 
(76° F). There is no malaria in the islands and all the granitic group lie outside 
the cyclone belt. High winds and thunderstorms are extremely rare. 

The total population of Seychelles on 30th June 1965 was estimated at 47,424. 
In 1965 there were 1,775 births and 563 deaths. The official language is English 
and state education at primary and secondary level is in English. The family 
language is however Creole, a patois of French. In all there are 33 primary 
schools with an enrolment figure for 1965 of 7,341 of whom 3,700 were boys 
and 3,641 were girls. In addition there are 23 pre-primary infant and organised 
kindergarten schools. There are 12 junior secondary and secondary grammar 
schools. There are five technical and vocational training centres whose enrolment 
in 1965 was 128 trainees (101 girls and 27 boys). There is one teacher training 
college. 

The Port of Victoria has about one square mile of deep water roadstead for 
ships of all sizes and an inner harbour of about half that area for small craft. 
The whole harbour area is protected by a chain of small islands and the number 
of ocean-going ships which can be accommodated at any one time is four. The 
number of vessels entered and cleared from Victoria in 1965 was 273. Tonnage 
handled was 14,820 loaded and 27,814 unloaded. There is at present no airport 
in Seychelles but an international airport is to be constructed although it is not 
expected to be operational until 1970 at the earliest. Mahé has an extensive 
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road system of which 38 miles are now surfaced. On the island of Praslin the 
trans-insular road from Grand’Anse to Baie Ste Anne is at present being 
surfaced. 

Radio Seychelles, a Government-owned and equipped broadcasting station, 
opened in July 1965 and broadcasts in the medium wave band (224-5 metres, 
1,336 Kilocycles) for four hours daily. 

The main export crops are coconuts, cinnamon, patchouli and vanilla but tea 
is now being produced. The Seychelles Tea Company has some 225 acres of tea 
planted and hopes to extend this area. A factory has been built and production 
of tea on a small scale began in August 1966. It is hoped that small holdings and 
private estates will also be encouraged to plant tea. Total exports in 1965 were 
valued at £722,216 and imports at £1,400,403. Of the exports, copra accounted 
for nearly 70 per cent of the value. 

The principal form of direct taxation is income tax. This is chargeable on all 
earned or investment income arising in or derived from the territory. In addition 
tax is payable by residents on investment income arising in Seychelles or on 
earned income remitted thereto, the basis of assessment being income arising 
in the calendar year preceding year of assessment. 

Rates of tax, after deduction of allowances, are: 

5 per cent on first Rs. 1,000 of chargeable income 
10 per cent on next Rs. 4,000 of chargeable income 
15 per cent on next Rs. 5,000 of chargeable income 
224 per cent on next Rs. 5,000 of chargeable income 
30 per cent on next Rs. 5,000 of chargeable income 
40 per cent on next Rs. 10,000 of chargeable income 
50 per cent on next Rs. 20,000 of chargeable income 
60 per cent on next Rs. 50,000 of chargeable income 
65 per cent on any excess over Rs. 100,000. 
Companies, partnerships, etc, pay a flat rate of 35 per cent. 
Allowances made to resident taxpayers are: 
Earned income: One-eighth (maximum Rs. 2,000). 
Personal (single): Rs. 1,750. 
Personal (married): Rs. 3,500. 
Children: Rs. 800 for the first child; Rs. 700 for the second child; 
Rs. 500 for each child thereafter (maximum Rs. 3,000). 
Additional allowance of Rs. 3,500 may be claimed for 
child studying abroad (maximum Rs. 7,000). 
Dependent relative: Rs. 500 (limited to one relative) if relative is infirm, main- 
tained by claimant and not in receipt of any income 
exceeding Rs. 500. 

In addition, allowances may be claimed in respect of life insurance, super- 
annuation, alimony and deduction against plant and machinery owned and 
operated by the assessee. A land tax of 40 cents per acre is charged. 

The principal sources of indirect taxation are customs duties at varying rates. 
Licensing exists for most trades and professions. There is also a succession duty 
at a graduated scale. 

The territory’s revenue for 1965 was £669,933, which was augmented by 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds amounting to £313,198, Overseas 
Service Aid Scheme at £13,362, and Grants-in-Aid amounting to £88,107. 
Total expenditure for the year 1965 was £1,078,445. 
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HISTORY 

There is some evidence to suggest that the Seychelles Islands were known and 
visited in the Middle Ages by traders from Arabia and the Persian Gulf sailing 
to and from ports in East Africa with the monsoons; they are clearly associated 
with the great Portuguese voyages in the Indian Ocean. The Amirantes group 
was sighted by Vasco da Gama on his second voyage to India in 1502. The first 
map showing what is thought to be the main group of islands was drawn at 
about the same time. However, the first well-documented voyage of discovery 
to the archipelago was made by the English seaman Alexander Sharpeigh. 
Commissioned by the East India Company, Sharpeigh’s expedition visited the 
main granitic group, including Mahé and nearby islands, in 1609, ante-dating 
the first French visit, with an expedition under Lazare Picault, by almost a 
century and a half. A circumstantial account of Sharpeigh’s voyage is to be 
found in the Journal of John Jourdain, published by the Hakluyt Society. 

It was that greatest of all French Governors of Mauritius, the Vicomte Mahé 
de Labourdonnais, who briefed Picault in 1741 to explore Seychelles. Had 
Labourdonnais not fallen victim to base intrigues, it is possible, even probable, 
that he would have turned Mahé into a formidable naval base against Britain at 
a time when French and British interests were clashing in India. For fifteen 
years Seychelles remained forgotten and then, on intelligence that the British 
were seeking uninhabited islands in the Indian Ocean, France decided to annex 
Mahé and seven other islands of the group. To that end Captain C. N. Morphey 
was despatched with orders to set up on Mahé a ‘Stone of Possession’ engraved 
with the arms of France. He did so at an impressive ceremony at sunrise on 
Ist November 1756, whereafter he set sail leaving the islands still uninhabited. 

By 1763 the French East India Company, owing to mismanagement, had lost 
most of its possessions in India and disrupted the economy of Mauritius. It was 
wound up and its remaining assets, including Mauritius and its dependencies, 
lapsed to the King of France. The transfer was not completed till 1767 when two 
official Administrators were sent to Mauritius—Jean Dumas in charge of naval 
and political affairs, and Pierre Poivre in charge of finance and agriculture—to 
develop the islands and prepare for further hostilities with Britain in the East. 
Both men soon turned their eyes to Seychelles. Dumas’ interests were to find a 
cheap and reliable source of timber for his naval dockyards, and he despatched 
an expedition in 1768. Poivre, who had already introduced into Mauritius the 
cultivation of spices on a considerable scale to offset the Dutch monopoly in the 
Far East, extended this operation to Seychelles, and a garden was started, as well 
as a small settlement on St Anne’s Island in 1770. Both operations were un- 
successful. 

After the first failure, the Administrators of Mauritius repeatedly urged that 
the King should take over Seychelles. The plan they put forward was to station 
on Mahé a small garrison and to accept the offer of a number of inhabitants of 
Mauritius and Réunion to settle there with their slaves. The function of the 
settlers was to grow food for the garrison and passing ships. Two years later 
Lieutenant Romainville with 15 soldiers and 12 slaves were sent to set up an 
Administrative Headquarters on the site around which Victoria was later to 
arise. Thereafter settlers with parties of slaves began to arrive. 

These settlers in the main came of previously well-to-do families who had fled 
France in face of financial disaster and threatening revolution, or had quit India 
after the collapse of French supremacy there in 1761. All were faced with the 
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necessity of starting life afresh. Though the official role allotted to them was that 
of farmers, their primary ambition was to rebuild their shattered fortunes, and 
they found it quicker and vastly more lucrative to traffic in the island’s natural 
and abundant resources—tortoises and timber. Between 1784 and 1789 alone 
it was estimated that more than 13,000 giant tortoises had been shipped from 
Mahe, while many others were slaughtered for home consumption. Damage to 
the island’s magnificent forests had been on much the same scale. Appalled by 
this devastation, the French authorities in Mauritius sent M. Malavois in 1789 
with orders to end it. The colonists were confined to fixed areas and all trading 
was forbidden. Thereafter their activities were devoted to the raising of crops, 
and it is to the credit of the colonists that, as long as slavery was permitted to 
continue, they managed, in addition to feeding themselves and their slaves, to 
fulfil their intended role as ship chandlers and purveyors to the garrison, even 
at times producing a surplus of maize, rice and cotton for export. Nevertheless, 
their ignorance of the nature of tropical soils and their wasteful methods of 
cultivation (burning tracts of forest land, cropping them until fertility declined 
and then repeating the operation elsewhere) led to further impoverishment of 
a soil already poor by nature. 

When the French Revolution occurred in 1789, the population of Seychelles 
numbered 69 persons of French blood, three soldiers of the garrison, 32 coloured 
persons and 487 slaves. In June 1790 the colonists set up a Permanent Colonial 
Assembly and a Committee of Administration. They repudiated all links with 
Mauritius, and invested the Assembly with judicial and other powers of internal 
self-government, thus anticipating by 113 years the status of Crown Colony 
granted to Seychelles by Britain in 1903. 

Their enthusiasm for the revolution, however, evaporated with the arrival of 
a Republican Commandant who proclaimed, among other changes, the abolition 
of slavery without compensation. Almost to a man the colonists boycotted him. 
He was succeeded by the Chevalier de Quincy, who brought news that the edict 
concerning slavery had been revoked, and Seychelles once more settled down as 
a dependency of Mauritius. 

For a number of years serious depredations to British shipping in the Indian 
Ocean had been caused by French privateers. Several of the marauding ships 
were owned by Seychellois, and it was partly to put an end to such activities 
that in 1794 a British squadron appeared off Victoria, demanding the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the island. De Quincy had no forces to repel attack, but 
nevertheless managed by admirable courage and diplomacy to obtain a deed of 
capitulation most favourable to the islanders. In 1802 the Peace of Amiens was 
signed but hostilities broke out again in 1803. With a view to weakening the 
British hold on India, Napoleon determined to station a strong fleet on the main 
trade route in the Indian Ocean. To this end, Mauritius was made the naval and 
military headquarters, Réunion and Madagascar the depots of food and stores, 
and Seychelles an advanced outpost. Britain’s reply was to place a naval block- 
ade on all these islands. In 1804 Seychelles was forced to capitulate for the 
second time. Again de Quincy’s shrewdness served the colonists well, for he 
obtained a concession whereby ships of Seychelles flying a certain flag could pass 
through the blockade unmolested. The many ships calling at Mahé for supplies 
and a virtual monopoly of trade secured by the Seychelles under the terms of the 
capitulation, brought considerable wealth to the colony. However, with the fall 
of Mauritius to British forces in 1810, when Britain made it clear that slavery was 
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to be abolished, a number of colonists with their slaves, estimated at nearly half 
the population, left Seychelles. 

During the pourparlers to the Treaty of Paris, Britain offered to restore 
Mauritius and its dependencies to France if that country would renounce all 
claims to its small remaining possessions in India. France refused and so in 1814 
all these islands were formally ceded to Britain. Although all previous under- 
takings to respect French ownership of property, law and customs were 
omitted from the treaty, these continued to be honoured in deed. As a further 
proof of good-will, the Chevalier de Quincy was invited by the British Govern- 
ment to become Juge de Paix in Seychelles. He accepted and served with dis- 
tinction in that office until his death 13 years later. 

From the date of its founding until 1903, Seychelles was regarded as a depen- 
dency of Mauritius. A series of Civil Commissioners under the tutelage of 
Mauritius administered Seychelles from 1811 to 1888, but some degree of 
separation was effected in 1872 when a Board of Civil Commissioners was 
appointed with financial autonomy. The powers of this Board under a Chief 
Civil Commissioner were extended by another Order in Council of 1874. In 
1888 the importance of the islands warranted a further change in the constitu- 
tion, and an Order-in-Council was passed creating an Administrator with a 
nominated Executive and Legislative Council as from 1889. In 1897 the separa- 
tion from Mauritius became more marked when the Administrator was endowed 
with the full powers of Governor. Six years later, by Letters Patent of 31st 
August 1903, separation was completed and Seychelles became a Crown Colony 
with a Governor and Executive and Legislative Councils. 


CONSTITUTION 


The elective principle was introduced into the Seychelles for the first time in 
1948. Under a 1960 Order-in-Council the Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor, as President, four ex-officio members, five elected, and three nominated 
members of whom one must be an unofficial. The Executive Council consists of 
the Governor as President, four ex-officio members, two appointed members 
and such other persons one at least of whom must be an unofficial member, as 
the Governor may from time to time appoint. 


LAND POLICY 


All land, other than Crown land, is held in freehold. Individual ownership is 
recognised, but aliens may purchase land only with the approval of Government. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Governor (President) 
The Colonial Secre 
The Attorney-Genera 
The Administrative Secretary 
The Financial Secretary 
The Special Duties Officer 
The Development Secretary 
Dr Hilda Stevenson-Delhomme, CBE 
H. C. Gontier 
J. R. M. Mancham 
P. Moulinié 
F. W. Parsons 
F. A. René 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The Governor (President) 
4 ex-officio Members 
3 Nominated Members 
5 Elected Members 
Clerk of Council: Miss P. Delorie 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 
GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: Sir H. S. Norman-Walker, KCMG, OBE 
Aide-de-Camp: Captain N. A. Michel 
Private Secretary: Miss G. M. Addison, MBE 
Colonial Secretary: A. E. Forsyth- Director of Education: W. R. Taylor 


Thompson, CBE Director of Public Works: P. J. Powell 
Administrative Secretary: G. F. Pollard, ope Registrar of Co-operative Societies: J. G. 
Attorney-Gencral: A. F. M. A. Sauzicr, OBE Kent 
Financial Secretary: A. G. Padgett Architect: J. Hayward 
Development Secretary: H. H. West Chief Surveyor: Y. Savy 


Special Duties Officer: C. V. L. Westergreen, Port Officer: J. A. Sauvage 
MBE 


Director of Medical Services: P. Hossen JUDICIARY 
Chief Police Officer: F. D. Marrable Chief Justice: (Vacant) 

Director of Agriculture: G. Lionnet, MBE Additional Judge: L. G. Souyave 
Director of Audit: W. A. Peel, MBE Magistrates: E. Bossy; D. Walsh 


TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


Britain: H. O. V. Jensen, Esq., 

340 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, England 
East Africa: A. W. Bentley-Buckle, Esq., 

Box 875, Southern House, Kilindini Road, Mombasa, Kenya 


READING LIST 
MOcKFORD, J. Pursuit of an Island. Staples Press, 1950. 
OMMANNEY, F. D. The Shoals of Capricorn. Longmans, Green, 1952. 
WauGH, A. Where the Clocks Chime Twice. Cassell, 1952. 
Holiday in the Seychelles. Government Printer, Mahé. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 


HE Turks and Caicos Islands lie to the south-east of the Bahamas between 
latitudes 21° and 22° N. and longitudes 71° and 72° 30’ W. The Turks 
Islands are said to derive their name from a species of cactus (echinocactus 
myriostigma) whose scarlet flowers resemble a Turkish fez. There are a number of 
theories on how the Caicos Islands got their name, one being that the name is 
derived from the Spanish name ‘Cayos’ for cays. The territory is made up of 
two groups of islands separated by a deep water channel about 22 miles wide 
known as the Turks Islands passage. The Turks Islands lie to the east of the 
passage and the Caicos Islands to the west. The Turks Islands consist of two 
inhabited islands, Grank Turk and Salt Cay, six uninhabited cays and a large 
number of rocks. The principal islands of the Caicos group are South Caicos, 
East Caicos, Middle (or Grand) Caicos, North Caicos, Providenciales and West 
Caicos. Geographically the islands are a part of the Bahamas chain and have 
the same flat characteristics, there being no land above 250 feet. The total land 
area is estimated at 166 square miles. 
The climate is good. The south-east trade winds blow constantly throughout 
the year, giving an equable and healthy climate. Rainfall is variable and tends 
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to be higher in the Caicos Islands; on Grand Turk the annual average is about 
21 inches. The temperature ranges throughout the year from 60° F to 90° F. 
Severe hurricanes occurred in 1866, 1873, 1888, 1908, 1926, 1928, 1945 and 1960. 

The population at the last census (April 1960) was 5,714 and the estimated 
population at the end of 1966 was 6,000. The majority of the population are of 
African descent. The birth-rate in 1963 was 38-4 per ’000 and the death rate 
11-9 per 000. Religion is Christian, the main denominations being Baptist, 
Methodist and Anglican. English is the official and spoken language. 

There are 13 Government elementary schools and one Secondary school on 
the Islands; education is free. In 1964 there were about 1,500 pupils on the rolls 
and expenditure on education amounted to £22,027. The literacy figure is 
approximately 96 per cent. 

The main seaports are Grand Turk, Salt Cay and Cockburn Harbour. 

South Caicos has an airstrip 6,200 feet in length. The United States Air Force 
maintains a lighted and surfaced airstrip at Grand Turk. The Islands are served 
by Bahamas Airways Ltd which run a bi-weekly service from Nassau on Monday 
and Friday. There is an irregular mail, freight and passenger service to Jamaica 
by sea and ships also call from Holland, New York and Miami. 

A radio-telephone system connects Grand Turk with Salt Cay and the Caicos 
Islands as well as providing a service with Jamaica and the United States. There 
is no broadcasting service but Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Limited broad- 
cast a five-minute daily programme of news and announcements. 

There is a 20-bed cottage hospital of modern design at Grand Turk, together 
with a dental clinic. Medical Officers are stationed at Grand Turk and at Cock- 
burn Harbour on South Caicos. There is a clinic at Cockburn Harbour, a 
maternity clinic in the charge of a midwife at Bottle Creek on North Caicos and 
a district midwife at Salt Cay. Expenditure on medical services in 1964 was 
£22,321. , 

There is practically no agriculture carried on in Turks Islands and South 
Caicos, but in the rest of the Caicos Islands corn, beans and other crops are 
grown in sufficient quantity to satisfy local needs. Sisal is the main cash crop 
and a valuable source of income in the Caicos Islands, although the quality is 
poor owing to the absence of fresh water for retting and washing. In the past 
the principal occupation of the population of the Turks Islands group and of 
South Caicos was the production of salt by solar evaporation. However, because 
of difficulties in finding markets, the operations on Grand Turk and South 
Caicos were closed down at the end of 1964. Operations continue on a reduced 
scale on Salt Cay. 

The main exports in 1964 were: Crawfish £25,778, Salt £12,603, Sisal £2,772, 
Conchs £2,468 and Conch Shells £3,530. Government revenue in the same year 
was £267,633 (including grant-in-aid) and expenditure £239,291. The main 
heads of taxation are Customs import duties (15 per cent preferential and 20 
per cent general f.o.b.) and a special tax of 4 per cent on all dutiable goods. 
There is no direct taxation. Expenditure under the Turks and Caicos Islands 
Development Plan during the two years Ist April 1966-3lst March 1968 is 
estimated at £164,000. 


HISTORY 
The islands were discovered in 1512 by Juan Ponce de Leon while on a voyage 
from Puerto Rico. At the time of their discovery the islands were apparently 
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uninhabited. The first European occupation was by Bermudians who, beginning 
at least as early as 1678, came regularly for salt about March, remaining until 
around November when the salt taking season was over. They sometimes 
stayed throughout the year. 

The Caicos Islands were settled by Loyalist planters from the Southern 
States ot America after the War of Independence. After the abolition of slavery 
in 1838 the planters left the islands, their former slaves remaining in possession. 
In the meantime the islands were placed under the Bahamas Government, but 
in 1848 in answer to a petition from the inhabitants a separate charter was 
granted divorcing them from the control of the Bahamas; this provided for an 
elective Legislative Council and a President administering the Government. 
After a period of severe financial stringency, the Legislative Council in 1873 
petitioned Her Majesty that the islands might be annexed to the Colony of 
Jamaica and from 1874 to July 1959 they were one of its dependencies. 

An Order in Council of 1873, which annexed the islands to Jamaica, made 
provision for the constitution of a Legislative Board for the Turks and Caicos 
Islands. The Commissioner was ex-officio President of the Board, which had full 
legislative and budgetary powers, but ordinances required the assent of the 
Governor of Jamaica before becoming law. Laws passed by the Legislature of 
Jamaica did not apply to the Dependency unless they were made applicable in 
express terms. 

On 20th February 1958 royal assent was given to the Cayman Islands and 
Turks and Caicos Islands Act, 1958, by which Her Majesty was empowered to 
make provision by Order-in-Council for the government of the Cayman Islands 
and Turks and Caicos Islands. 

On 25th February 1966 Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in the course of the royal tour of the West 
Indies visited Grand Turk and South Caicos; this was the first occasion that a 
reigning monarch has visited the islands. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Turks and Caicos Islands (Constitution) Order in Council 1959, provided 
for a new constitution which was brought into operation on 4th July 1959. 
Under it the office of Governor of the Islands was constituted (the Governor of 
Jamaica was also Governor of the Islands) and the office of Commissioner 
replaced by the office of Administrator. The former Legislative Board was 
replaced by a Legislative Assembly consisting of the Administrator as President, 
two or three official members appointed by the Governor, two or three nomi- 
nated non-official members appointed by the Governor and nine members 
elected on a constituency basis by universal adult suffrage; and an Executive 
Council was introduced consisting of the Administrator, two official members, 
one nominated member and two elected members (elected by the nominated 
elected members of the Assembly from among the elected members of the 
Assembly). 

On 6th August 1962, when Jamaica attained independence, the Islands 
became a Crown Colony and the post of Governor was abolished. A new 
Constitution then came into force, basically the same as that of 1959, but with 
the powers formerly exercised by the Governor to be exercised by the Admini- 
strator. 

In 1964 talks were held between representatives of the Governments of the 
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United Kingdom, the Bahamas and the Turks and Caicos Islands concerning a 
closer association between the Bahamas and the Turks and Caicos Islands. As 
a result of these talks the Turks and Caicos Islands (Constitution) Order in 
Council 1965 (which came into operation on Sth November 1965) provides that 
the Governor of the Bahamas shall be also Governor of the Turks and Caicos 
Islands. The office of Administrator, Turks and Caicos Islands, remains in being. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The Administrator 
2 Official Members 
1 Nominated Member 
2 Elected Members, elected by the Nominated and Elected Members of the Assembly 
from among the Elected Members of the Assembly 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
The Administrator (President) 
2 Official Members 
3 Nominated Members 
9 Elected Members 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


Administrator: J. A. Golding, cvo Medical Officers: M. S. Khan; Mrs P. M. 
pesetant. BSUS EaLOre T. C. B. Ford; Whiteside-Jones 
. L. Burkinshaw talys NA; 
District Commissioner, Caicos Islands: Prepoyerens Turk Hospital): Miss M. 
N. de W. Boult 
Treasurer, Collector of Customs, Postmaster Electrical and Mechanical Superintendent: 
ene oeneral Manager of Government H. Lithgow 
eeetan sient oe . Been: A. F. | Fisheries Officer: T. M. Nicholl 
Williams . Sai 
ou Engineer: Squadron-Leader A. R. Cet commanding Pere Sis hea? 
oung 
Technical Educational Officer: T. D. Magistrate (also acts as Judge of Supreme 
Moseley Court, Registrar of Deeds): F. F. Dempsey 
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TATEM, W. R. Report on the Hurricanes of 1926 and 1928. London, 
Waterlow, for the Commissioner of the Turks and Caicos Islands, 1928. 

Turks and Caicos Islands (Constitution) Order-in-Council, 1959. H.M.S.O., 
1959 (Statutory) Instrument No. 864 of 1959. 

Turks and Caicos Islands (Constitution) Order-in-Council, 1962. 1926, 
H.M.S.O., 1962 (Statutory Instrument No. 1649 of 1962). 


WESTERN PACIFIC HIGH COMMISSION 
(Administrative headquarters: Honiara, British Solomon Islands) 


the Western Pacific Order in Council of 1877. The High Commissioner’s 
jurisdiction extends over all islands in the Western Pacific not admini- 
stered by Australia, New Zealand, Fiji or any other civilised power. By the 
Pacific Order in Council of 1893 the High Commissioner’s jurisdiction is 


Te office of High Commissioner for the Western Pacific was created by 
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extended to foreigners and (in most cases) to natives residing in British settle- 
ments or protectorates within the limits of the Order. Under the New Hebrides 
Order in Council 1922, the High Commissioner’s jurisdiction also extends to the 
New Hebrides and the Banks and Torres Islands. The expenses of the High 
Commission are met by the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and the British Solomon 
Islands; but a contribution is paid from United Kingdom Funds in respect of 
expenses of the British Service in the New Hebrides. 

The High Court of the Western Pacific was constituted by the Western 
Pacific (Courts) Order in Council 1961. The Court has jurisdiction in the British 
Solomon Islands and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and the Anglo-French 
Condominium of the New Hebrides. The Court is a superior court of record 
and has all the jurisdiction which is vested in the High Court of Justice in 
England subject to the provisions of the Order in Council. Appeals from the 
decisions of the Court are to the Fiji Court of Appeal. 

The Court consists of a Chicf Justice and two Puisne Judges. The Chief 
Justice is stationed in the Solomon Islands, and there is a Puisne Judge stationed 
in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and in the New Hebrides. 

The groups at present under the High Commissioner are: 

The British Solomon Islands. 

The New Hebrides. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands (including the Phoenix and Northern Line 
Islands groups). 

The Central and Southern Line Islands. 

In 1953 the posts of High Commissioner for the Western Pacific and Governor 
of Fiji, which had been held conjointly for many years, were separated. The 
High Commissioner established his headquarters at Honiara and assumed the 
direct administration of the Protectorate. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 
HIGH COMMISSIONER: Sir Robert Foster, KCMG 


SECRETARIAT 
Chief Secretary: L. M. Davies, CMG, OBE 
Financial Secretary: T. Russell, OBE 
Secretary for Protectorate Affairs: R. Davies, OBE 
Establishment Secetary: (Vacant) 
Deputy Financial Secretary: D. G. Cudmore 
Senior Assistant Secretary: M. D. Allen 
Legal Adviser: D. R. Davis 
Inspector-General, South Pacific Health Service: C. H. Gurd, OBE 
(joint post with other British Pacific Administrations) 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: J. Bodilly 
Puisne Judges: D. R. Barwick; J. P. Trainor 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PROTECTORATE 


The Solomon Islands were so named by the Spanish navigator Alvaro de 
Mendana following his discovery of the archipelago in 1568. 

The Protectorate consists of a double row of mountainous islands—the South 
Solomons—situated between the parallels of 5° and 12° 30’ S., and the meridians 
of 155° and 170° E., and includes the islands of Guadalcanal, Malaita, San 
Cristobal, New Georgia, Santa Ysabel, Choiseul, Mono (or Treasury), 
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Shortlands, Vella Lavella, Ganongga, Gizo, Rendova, Kolombangara, Russell, 
Florida, and numerous small islands. The total land area is approximately 
11,500 square miles. The highest mountain is Mount Popomanaseu (8,005 feet) 
on Guadalcanal. There are no navigable rivers. 

The climate is equatorial with small seasonal variations defined by the trade 
winds. The south-east season lasts from April to November when the minimum 
temperatures are recorded. The highest mean and maximum temperatures and 
the highest rainfall are, as a rule, recorded in the north-west season from 
November to April. The mean annual temperature at the capital, Honiara 
(Guadalcanal) is about 80° F. Annual rainfall varies from 63 to 95 inches. 

The first complete census was conducted in 1931 which gave the total popula- 
tion of all races as 91,409. Since then the enumeration of the population has been 
by sampling which in 1959 gave 117,620 Melanesians out of an estimated total 
population of 124,100. A rate growth of 1-5 to 2 per cent was predicted from 
1959 to 1964, with a slightly higher rate thereafter. At the end of 1965 the total 
population was estimated at 139,730 made up of: Melanesians 130,765; Poly- 
nesians 5,180; Micronesians 1,840; Europeans 1,120; Chinese 510; others 255. 

The largest concentration of population is in the capital, Honiara, and a 
census held in 1965 revealed that the town’s population had risen to 6,684. 
Elsewhere population density varies greatly. The average figure for the Protec- 
torate is 12 persons per square mile, but varies from 762 on Nupani to one on 
Vanikoro. 

The official language is English in which language all teaching in registered 
schools is compulsory, but each tribe has its own language and there are 
numerous dialects. A form of English coupled with a typically Melanesian 
syntax and known as Pidgin Is fairly widespread and in some sort serves as a 
lingua franca. 

Primary education ts largely in the hands of the churches. Education is not 
compulsory and fees are payable in the majority of schools. The literacy rate is 
not known. In general, it is Government policy to be responsible for secondary 
education, teacher training and further education overseas and to assist the 
churches and local councils in providing primary education. At the end of 1965 
there were 404 registered schools, of which six were secondary, and an additional 
92 schools temporarily exempt from registration. There were two teacher 
training schools, and 29 students were in receipt of Government scholarships 
for overseas training. 

The principal endemic diseases are malaria and tuberculosis. The main 
Government Medical Institutions are the Central Hospital, Honiara (148 beds) 
where a Nursing Training School is maintained, three District Hospitals (total 
162 beds), two Rural Hospitals (72 beds) and a leprosarium (100 patients). There 
are three hospitals (264 beds) and a leprosarium operated by the churches, who 
also maintain numbers of centres which provide a medical service ranging from 
first-aid treatment to in-patient hospital care. 

Following the completion of a malaria eradication pilot project in 1964, a 
combined Government-WHO pre-eradication programme commenced in 
January 1965 and is planned to continue until the end of 1969, when it is 
intended a full-scale eradication campaign be started. By the end of 1965 
approximately 28 per cent of the Protectorate’s population was covered by the 
programme’s spraying operations. At the end of 1965 the Central Tuberculosis 
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Register recorded 1,156 cases, and the Central Leprosy Register 449 cases. 

The total labour force in the Protectorate numbers about 10,000 workers. 
Principal occupations in 1965 were: Government employment (2,787); agri- 
culture, mainly copra production (2,506); forestry (432); construction industry 
(675); and manufacture and commerce (1,067). 

The main crop of the Solomon Islands is copra. Small scale and to some 
extent experimental production of cocoa, rice, sorghum and soya bean is carried 
out. The cattle population in 1965 was 5,950. After copra the main product is 
timber and there is a small local production of consumer goods such as biscuits 
and mineral waters. 

Exports of copra and timber over the three-year period 1963-65 were: 


1963 1964 1965 
Copra 23,092 23,431 24,536 tons 
Timber 302,633 944,034 687,936 cu. ft 


Copra is marketed through the B.S.I.P. Copra Board and timber by the 
companies holding licences. Small quantities of cocoa, marine shell, scrap metal, 
crocodile skins and gold are also exported. 

There are three main ports serving the Solomons; Honiara, the principal port, 
Gizo and Yandina. Other ports are used exclusively for the export of copra and 
timber and there are numerous landings throughout the islands used by local 
vessels. Honiara has a new deep water berth, 235 feet long with a minimum 
depth of 29 feet alongside, capable of taking vessels up to 560 feet in length. In 
1965, 95 overseas vessels discharged or loaded at the port. Yandina has a 
wooden wharf with 175 feet of face and a depth of approximately 25 feet along- 
side. Gizo has a jetty with a depth alongside of 9 feet. Sheltered anchorage is 
available there in 16 fathoms. 

Principal aerodromes in the B.S.I.P. are: 


Runway Distance from town 


(feet) (miles) 
Guadalcanal: Honiara (Henderson) 5,400 9 
Russell Islands: Yandina 5,800 Nil 
New Georgia: Munda 6,650 Nil 
Vella Lavella: Gizo (Barakoma) 4,000 (strip) 27 
Malaita: Auki (Gwaunaru’u) 3,1 7 
San Cristobal: Kira Kira 4,000 1 


There are no railways. The road mileage of the Protectorate in 1965 was 115. 
A domestic air service is operated by a commercial company, Megapode 
Airways, with two light aircraft. 

The Solomon Islands Broadcasting Service, which is Government owned, 
broadcasts for four and a half hours a day and includes a commercial advertising 
service. The principal station is VQO 4 on 3,995 Kc/s 75 M. Band. 

The currency is Australian, and interchangeable with sterling at £1 Stg. = 
SA 2:50. 

The main sources of internal revenue are import and export duties, income 
tax and sale of stamps. Important provisions designed to encourage investment 
in the territory—including in certain circumstances a tax holiday for pioneer 
industries—are incorporated in the tax law. 
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The budget is balanced by a grant-in-aid from the United Kingdom. A 
summary of revenue and expenditure for the years 1962-65 is given in the 


following table: 
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Revenue 
excluding Grant- 
Grant-in-Aid in-Aid Expenditure 
$A SA $A 

1962 (Actual) 2,847,750 1,140,156 3,987,906 
1963 (Actual) 3,569,020 1,134,194 4,476,840 
1964 (Actual) 3,603,234 1,213,780 5,089,396 
1965 (Actual) 5,532,464 1,217,402 6,687,807 
1966 (Revised Estimate) 6,295,530 1,393,452 7,688,173 


The B.S.I.P.’s Third Development Plan (1963-1966) embraced funds avail- 
able from different sources amounting to an estimated $A 6,031,600 at 3ist 
March 1966. The Fourth Development Plan (1965-1968), embracing total 
expenditure up to $A 12,400,000 of which $A 7,000,000 was to be provided 
from United Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare funds, was approved 
by the Legislative Council in 1965. It overlaps with the 1963-1966 Plan period 
from Ist April 1965 and extends for a period of three years ending on 3lst 
March, 1968. 


HISTORY 


The origin of the present Melanesian inhabitants is uncertain. 

The era of European discovery opened in 1568 when Mendana sighted land 
at Santa Ysabel. Mendana spent six months exploring in the group before 
returning to South America. Though he reported evidence of gold he was unable 
to produce proof and in consequence he lost favour in the Court and his achieve- 
ments were belittled. Mendana however was convinced of the potential of the 
islands and partly to impress his countrymen called them the Isles of Solomon, 
in the hope that they would be connected with the source of King Solomon’s 
wealth. In 1595 Mendana led another expedition to re-discover the archipelago. 
This time he did not reach the Solomons proper, but discovered the Santa Cruz 
Group. In Graciosa Bay he founded a short-lived colony which was totally 
abandoned soon after his death there. Tasman discovered Ontong Java in 1643, 
but for two centuries the main islands of the group remained lost to the sight 
of Europeans. It was not until 1767 that Carteret re-discovered what Mendana 
had seen. Thereafter, European explorers sailed through the Solomon Islands 
with increasing frequency—Bougainville in 1768, de Surville in 1769, Maurelle 
in 1781, Shortland in 1788 and d’Entrecasteaux in 1799. 

The European explorers had, however, still made no impression on the lives 
of the indigenous inhabitants. These lived in very small groups, most of them 
having an anarchical attitude to authority. Gradually, however, here and there, 
some powerful personality began to assert himself and to gain adherents from 
other groups of people. Succession and rule were matters of challenge, contest 
and victory, and life was a pattern of very small communities living in fear of 
each other; a pattern of internecine warfare, headhunting and cannibalism, 
lived in such exclusive isolation that even dialects had changed to an extent 
where adjacent villages had difficulty understanding each other. The pattern 
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remained unaltered until regular visits by Europeans began in the nineteenth 
century. 

The inauguration of sugar plantations in Queensland and Fiji, the arrival of 
missionaries and traders and the more regular (even if very intermittent) patrols 
of naval ships began a new era. The overseas plantations needed labour and so 
the Solomons as well as other island groups, were combed for labour. Some of 
the recruiters used methods which shocked the outside world and in return 
provoked reprisals. Massacres of Europeans and natives steadily mounted until 
Great Britain, in an effort to stem the mounting tide of savagery, declared a 
Protectorate in 1893 over the Southern Solomons, comprising Guadalcanal, 
Savo, Malaita, San Cristobal and the New Georgia group. In 1898 and 1899 
the islands of the Santa Cruz group were added to the Protectorate, and in 1900 
the islands of the Shortland groups, Santa Ysabel, Choiseul and Ontong Java 
were transferred by treaty from Germany to Great Britain. 

The copra industry began in 1908, three years after the last worker had been 
returned from the overseas plantations. The acreage under coconuts continued 
to expand unt] the price of copra fell in the early nineteen-twenties. The greater 
part of the copra produced was in the hands of companies, at least until the 
Japanese invasion in 1942. The copra industry made a special mark on social life 
in those parts of the Solomons which provided the labour for the plantations. 
Young men began to regard it as natural to go away for a couple of years ata 
time, to earn money and bring back trade goods for their family in the villages, 
and this became part of family life. 

The effect of the spread of Christianity and desire for gainful employment 
was to check inter-clan warfare and raids on other villages and islands. Mission- 
ary societies started schools and began to teach some of the boys various trades; 
efforts were also made to teach hygiene in the home and child welfare. 

The 1914—18 war had no effect on the islands, but in 1942 there came invasion, 
occupation by the Japanese, counter-attack and battle, air-raids, and finally 
occupation by United States and Allied forces. 

For nearly three years there had been a state of havoc, fear, and uncertainty, 
and added to this the revelation of material resources such as the Solomon 
Islanders had never seen before. The loyalty of the islanders was remarkable. 
Many joined the Defence Force, the combat unit of the Protectorate that 
took part in active battle, often in the spearhead of the attack where they 
were employed as guides, or in patrolling behind the enemy lines. They earned 
military distinction and a number of decorations. In the areas occupied by the 
enemy, Government headmen carried on, protecting British coast-watchers from 
capture, rescuing allied airmen shot down behind enemy lines and helping them 
when the American and British forces landed. 

During the war a political movement, known as Marching Rule, started in 
Malaita, and for over eight years its leaders endeavoured to dominate native 
affairs in Malaita while their influence spread to other parts of the Protectorate. 
At the outset the movement preached a policy of improved agriculture, con- 
centration into large villages and non-co-operation with Government and 
missionary societies. These teachings were coupled with a policy of fostering 
rumours of an earthly paradise to come, rumours which were earnestly believed 
and which formed part of the psychological background of the movement. 

The year 1952, however, saw a decided lessening of the political tension which 
had handicapped development and administration during the post-war years. 
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Strenuous efforts to bring about a rapprochement between the Government 
and the leaders of Marching Rule on Malaita culminated in the formation of a 
properly organised Council for the whole of Malaita for the first time. The 
Malaita people, through their representatives on this Council, like the people of 
other islands, now have a considerable amount of responsibility for the manage- 
ment of their own local affairs. Similar local government councils were established in 
the years immediately following the war, and the number was gradually increased 
until there were twenty-one such councils in 1963, when the Local Government 
Ordinance modernised the local government system and conferred expanded 
powers and functions upon local councils. Election to councils established under 
the Ordinance is by universal suffrage and at the end of 1965 16 of the 17 
councils so established had held elections. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Until 1960 the High Commissioner was assisted by an Advisory Council. 
In 1960 a Constitution was introduced which provided for the establishment 
of a Legislative Council and an Executive Council. The Legislative Council 
consisted of 3 ex-officio members, not more than 8 official members, and not 
more than 10 unofficial members. The official and unofficial members were 
appointed by the High Commissioner in his discretion. 

A revised Constitution was introduced in 1964 providing that the Legislative 
Council should consist of 3 ex-officio members, 8 official members, 8 elected 
members and 2 non-elected (unofficial) members. 7 of the elected members were 
elected through electoral colleges composed of elected members of the Local 
Councils in each constituency; in Honiara, election was dircct. Elections were 
held in April 1965 and the Legislative Council was formed in May. 

Proposals for a further revision of the Constitution were published in May 1966 
and approved by the Legislative Council in December. The new Constitution 
was provided for by the British Solomon Islands Order, 1967 which was laid 
before Parliament on 31st March 1967. The new Legislative Council will con- 
sist of 3 ex-officio members, up to 12 official members, up to 2 non-voting 
nominated members and 14 elected members who will be elected by direct 
elections as far as this is practicable in local conditions. Membership of the 
Executive Council, which is advisory to the High Commissioner, is to be drawn 
from the membership of the Legislative Council, and is varied so that it consists 
of 3 ex-officio members and not more than 5 other members, not more than 
one of whom shall be an official. Adjustments may be made, if required, so that 
unofficial majorities can be introduced in both Executive and Legislative 
Councils under a system of collective responsibility of members of Executive 
Council. Elections under the new Constitution were held in May/June 1967. 


LAND POLICY 

Land policy is concerned with land under public ownership, land owned in 
accordance with local customary law, and land privately owned in freehold or 
leasehold. 

Public land is administered to ensure a balanced development in town areas 
and its best economic usage in the rural areas. Large areas of the Guadalcanal 
Plains are being offered for agricultural development by overseas capital invest- 
ment. Forest policy is aimed at both the establishment of a permanent forest 
estate and the economic development of forest resources by private enterprise. 
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Land held under native customary tenure, which comprises by far the greatest 
part, may be subject to control of user where valuable natural assets need 
protection and there is a statutory bar to the acquisition of land so owned other 
than by the Government or by Solomon Islanders. All mineral rights in the 
island are reserved to the Government. Registration of land previously held 
under native customary tenure with consequent tenure conversion has begun and 
will gradually extend through areas subject to economic development where the 
owners wish it. 

Land privately owned by non-Solomon Islanders is also being brought on to 
the Land Register under transitional provisions in the land legislation which 
contain an element of compulsion. Use of such land is subject to the same 
controls for the protection of valuable natural assets as land under native 
customary ownership. 


GOVERNMENT 
THE HiIGH COMMISSIONER: Sir Robert Foster, KCMG 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (as at Ist January 1967) 
The High Commissioner (President) 


EX-OFFICIO: 
Chief Secretary 
Attorney-General 
Financial Secretary 


OFFICIAL MEMBERS: 


R. Davies, OBE (Secretary for Protectorate Affairs) 
Dr J. D. Macgregor (Director of Medical Services) 


UNOFFICIAL MEMBERS: 
J. Campbell M. Rapasia 
M. Kelesi Reverend J. M. Wall, sm 
E. V. Lawson, OBE 
Clerk: R. K. Finnimore 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL (as at Ist January 1967) 
The High Commissioner (President) 


EX-OFFICIO: 
Chief Secretary 
Attorney-General 
Financial Secretary 


OFFICIAL MEMBERS: 
R. Davies, oBE (Secretary for Protectorate Affairs) 
D. H. Hibbert, cae (Chief Education Officer) 

Dr J. D. Macgregor (Director of Medical Services) 

F. M. Spencer (Director of Agriculture) 
Captain G. Douglas (Superintendent of Marine) 
J. B. Twomey, OBE (Commissioner of Lands and Surveys) 

B. C. Wilmot (Commissioner of Labour) 
W. A. Wood (Director of Public Works) 


ELECTED MEMBERS: 


J. Campbell J. H. Macdonald 
D. Kausimae L. Noi 

M. Kelesi Miss L. Ogatina 
E. V. Lawson, OBE M. Rapasia 


NOMINATED UNOFFICIAL MEMBERS: 
Rt. Reverend L. Alufurai, oBE 
Reverend J. M. Wall, SM 
Clerk: W. Paia 
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CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT 


(For Secretariat see under Western PacificHigh Commission) 


Administrative Officers, Class A: R. Turpin; 
W. A. Wright 

Accountant-General: P. M. Smith 

Director of Agriculture: F. M. Spencer 

Principal Auditor: F. Cherry 

Registrar of Co-operatives: M. B. Hamilton 

Comptroller of Customs: R. Burrow-Wilkes 

Chief Education Officer: D. H. Hibbert, cBE 

Chief Forestry Officer: K. W. Trenaman, 
OBE 

Chief Geologist: J. C. Grover, OBE 


Law Officer, Attorney-General: D. R. Davis 


Superintendent of Marine: Captain G. 
Douglas 

Director of Medical Services: Dr J. D. 
Macgregor 


Chief of Police: D. Morgan 

Comptroller of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions: C. D. Wright 

Director of Public Works: W. A. Wood 

Superintendent of Civil Aviation: E. E. E. 
Nielsen 


Commissioner of Labour: B. C. Wilmot 
Commissioner of Lands and Surveys: J. B. 
Twomey,OBE 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONDOMINIUM OF 
THE NEW HEBRIDES 


The New Hebrides lie in the south-west Pacific between 13° and 21° S. and 
166° and 171° E., forming an irregular chain of islands with a total land area of 
about 5,700 square miles. They were named the New Hebrides in 1774 by 
Captain Cook. There are in the group some 65 inhabited islands and islets, the 
larger of which are Santo, Malekula, Efate, Ambrym, Tanna, Erromango, Epi, 
Aoba, Pentecost and Maewo. 

The islands are of coral and volcanic origin with active volcanoes on Tanna, 
Lopevi and Ambrym. They are almost without exception mountainous, Santo 
Peak and Tabwemesana on Santo rising to over 6,000 feet. The group is generally 
well watered. The climate is oceanic and moderated by the south-east trade 
winds which blow between the months of May and October. During the remain- 
der of the year winds are variable and hurricanes may occur. High humidity 
occasionally leads to enervating conditions. Temperatures at Vila vary between 
16° C (60° F) and 33° C (92° F) and average rainfall ranges from about 45 inches 
in the south to 250 inches in the north, with a mean figure of 81 inches for Vila. 

A general census, the first to be carried out in the group, is planned for May 
1967. At the end of 1964 the population was estimated at about 65,800, con- 
sisting of: indigenous population (predominantly Melanesian in character) 
61,550; non-indigenous population (composed of British subjects and French 
citizens, together with persons placed under the jurisdiction of one or other 
power) 4,246. Of these, there were a total of 1,068 British subjects and British 
ressortissants at the end of 1964. 

Many languages and dialects are spoken; most belong to the Melanesian family 
and are related to those of Fiji and New Caledonia. ‘Pidgin’ English is the 
lingua franca. English and French are the official languages. 
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The Presbyterian Mission, directed by overseas boards in Australia and New 
Zealand, and the Anglican Melanesian Mission, under the direction of the 
Bishop of Melanesia, whose headquarters are in the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate, have both been active in the New Hebrides since the nineteenth 
century. The French Marist Brothers, and the Sisters of Mary have establish- 
ments throughout the group. The French Protestant Church of New Caledonia 
conducts missionary work on Malekula and Espiritu Santo. 

Malaria is the most serious endemic disease, and hookworm infections and 
anaemia are common causes of debility. With W.H.O. assistance the Con- 
dominium is at present conducting a campaign to control tuberculosis by 
(a) case finding and (5) B.C.G. vaccination. By Ist August 1966, 81 per cent of 
the population had been covered by the campaign. The French Government 
maintains hospitals at Vila and Santo and medical centres at Malekula and 
Tanna staffed by French army doctors. The British Government maintains rural 
clinics and dispensaries in the outer islands staffed by Assistant Medical Officers, 
Medical Assistants, Dressers and Nurses. It also subsidises British Mission 
Hospitals at Aoba, Vila and Tanna. The Joint Administration Medical Subsidy 
is shared between the French and British Medical Services. There is also a 
Condominium Medical Service, mainly concerned with public health and 
preventive medicine. 

The capital of the group is Vila, a town of about 4,500 inhabitants, on the 
island of Efate. A second town known as Santo, or Luganville, with a population 
of about 3,500 is situated on the island of Santo. 

Most of the population is employed on plantations and in trading or sub- 
sistence agriculture. A manganese mine at Forari on Efate employs about 200 
persons. An agricultural trade union was established in 1964. The most important 
cash crops are copra, cocoa and coffee. The principal subsistence crops are yam, 
taro, manioc, sweet potato and bread-fruit. Large numbers of cattle are kept on 
the plantations and efforts are being made to develop the local meat industry. 
Small amounts of timber are felled and milled for local use. At Santo the South 
Pacific Fishing Company, a British registered concern, operates a plant where 
tuna and bonito are frozen and prepared for export to the United States, 
Europe and elsewhere. 

The following are the principal domestic exports by quantity and value (all 
values are in sterling): 


1963 1964 1965 
Copra (metric tons) 35,617 37,667 28,725 
£ 1,571,235 2,078,782 1,893,733 
Fish (frozen) (metric tons) 2,975 2,872 3,366 
£ 307,883 307,081 392,642 
Manganese (metric tons) 23,157 70,175 79,384 
£ 288,891 726,947 838,817 


There are 38 co-operative societies, membership 2,550 adult males, capital 
investment £32,000 and turnover £200,000 per annum. 

The principal ports of the New Hebrides are Vila, Santo and Forari, and the 
tonnage (in metric tons) handled during 1965 was: Vila, 37,404; Santo, 37,964; 
Forari, 93,334. 

The principal airports are Bauerfield (Efate) and Luganville (Santo). Each 
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is situated about three miles from the nearest town (Vila and Santo respectively) 
and each is 6,000 feet in length. 

The New Hebrides possess about 340 miles of roads, 200 of these being 
seasonal earth motor tracks. 

There are two airlines, New Hebrides Airways Ltd and Hebridair. They have 
recently amalgamated to form Air Melanesia, which operates both regular and 
charter services throughout the group. External air services are provided by Fiji 
Airways which operates a service twice a week between Suva, Nandi, Vila, 
Santo, Honiara and return to Fiji, and by the French Company, Union de 
Transports Aeriens which provides air communications to and from New 
Caledonia. Connections can be made with international flights at Nandi and 
Tontouta (New Caledonia). 

Regular shipping services to and from New Caledonia, France and Australia 
are maintained by Messageries Maritimes. One of its vessels, the Polynesie, 
maintains a regular schedule between Australia, New Caledonia and the New 
Hebrides, arriving in the territory every three weeks. The Burns Philp vessel 
Tulagi provides a link between Sydney, Norfolk Island, the New Hebrides and 
the Solomon Islands every six weeks. Small vessels give a frequent but non- 
scheduled inter-island service. 

In 1966 a broadcasting service known as Radio Vila was established to serve 
the whole of the group. 

The more important of the current development projects partly or entirely 
financed from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds include: Medical: 
improvement and reconstruction of certain British Mission Hospitals; training 
of medical staff; construction of outer islands clinics. Education: construction 
and operation of a British secondary school; overseas scholarships; operation 
of a British teacher-training college. Communications: construction of local 
airfields; development of Vila and Santo radio stations; construction of roads 
and bridges. Trade: employment of a Co-operative Societies Officer. Agriculture: 
expansion of the Condominium Agricultural Department; Basic Surveys and 
Mapping: geological survey; tellurometer survey. In addition a C.D. & W. 
contribution is made to joint development projects. Similarly, the French 
Government shares in the financing of joint projects and devotes substantial 
sums to schemes operated on a national basis. 

The main forms of taxation are import duties (17:5 per cent ad valorem, with 
certain exceptions) and duties of from 2 per cent to 5 per cent on exports of 
copra, cocoa, coffee, shell, etc. There is no income tax. 

Condominium revenue and expenditure (excluding revenue and expenditure 
of the Britsh and French National Services) is shown below: 


Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 
1962 679,648 646,864 
1963 698,549 684,354 
1964 834,798* 834,798 
1965 895,341T 895,341 


* Includes £26,171 appropriated from reserves. 

¢ Includes £25,473 appropriated from reserves. 
The main sources of revenue are import and export duties, £549,118. 
Primary education is not free but only nominal fees are charged. Primary 
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schooling is available for almost all children. Exceptions are the relatively few 
populated inland areas where changes in patterns of living are taking place for 
the first time and desire for education is now springing up. 

Secondary education is available at the British Government Secondary School 
at Vila and will shortly be available at the French Lycée which is under con- 
struction. To a limited degree secondary education is available in three French 
Mission Schools and in the Ecoles Publiques (French Government) in the main 
centres. 

No statistics on literacy are available, but it is fairly widespread amongst 
persons under 35-40 years. Above 40 years it is often limited to pastors, elders 
and teachers. Probably less than half of the people are reasonably literate in 
English or French. In addition some are literate in their own vernacular, 
although there is practically no secular reading matter in the many vernaculars. 
New Hebrideans who speak English or French usually also speak Pidgin, though 
the reverse does not follow. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION 

The New Hebrides were discovered by the Spanish explorer de Quiros in 1606. 
He was followed by the French navigator Bougainville in 1768, and in 1774 
Captain Cook visited and charted the greater part of the chain of islands which 
comprise the group. Other early visitors were La Perouse, who is believed to have 
passed through in 1788, and D’Entrecasteaux who came in search of La Perouse 
in 1793. In this same year the sighting of the Banks Islands was recorded by 
Captain Bligh in the course of his open boat voyage to Timor after the mutiny 
of the Bounty. Last century, before any national eyes were turned on the New 
Hebrides, a number of British and French missionaries, planters and traders had 
established themselves, and in 1887, by the Anglo-French Convention of 16th 
November, the two nations appointed a Joint Naval Commission charged with 
the protection in the New Hebrides of the lives and properties of the subjects of 
England and France. 

In 1902 Deputy Resident Commissioners were appointed and took up 
residence in the Territory, and in February 1906 an Anglo-French conference 
took place in London, and a draft convention was prepared to provide for 
settlement of land claims and for an arrangement to end the difficulties arising 
from the absence of jurisdiction over the natives. This was confirmed on 20th 
October 1906 and established an Anglo-French Condominium. A Protocol 
drawn up in London in 1914 to replace the Convention of 1906 was ratified in 
1922. 

There are three Administrations—the British National, the French National 
and the Condominium (or Joint) Administrations. 

An Advisory Council was established by Joint Regulation in 1957 and it now 
comprises four official members, one each from the British and French Admini- 
strations and two Condominium Heads of Department, 20 unofficial members— 
10 New Hebridean, five British and five French—of whom eight are elected, 
four by the Chamber of Commerce and four by Local Councils. 


LAND POLICY 

As the New Hebrides is not a territorial possession of either power concerned, 
there are no Crown lands or their equivalent. The whole of the land area of the 
group is held to belong, or to have belonged until alienated, to the natives. The 
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Protocol regulates the acquisition of unregistered land from natives, and the 
registration of land claims. It provides for the creation of inalienable native 
reserves, and for the control of sales of land by natives to non-natives. 


BRITISH NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER: C. H. Allan, OBE 
Administrative Officers, Class A: A. G. Mitchell, pF mM: G. Bristow, MBE; J. D. Field 
Administrative Officers, Class B: R. E. N. Smith; H. G. Wallington; 
. J. S. Hutchinson; J. R. Todd; D. K. Wilkins; T. H. Layng; 
C. L. J. Leaney; J. F. Yaxley: D. K. H. Dale 
Assistant Secretary: K. Woodward, MBE 
Accountant: J. R. Love 
Senior Geologist: A. J. Warden 
Marine Superintendent: Captain H. Kirkwood, RN (Retd) 
Senior Medical Officer: W. H. Rees 
Commandant of Police: D. S. Walford, BEM 
Superintendent of Works: B. A. Dye 
Information Officer: J. M. Leach 


FRENCH NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER: J. Mouradian 


Chancelier: J. J. Delabrousse 
Administrative Officers: J. Fabre; G. Gloannec; M. Lajus; G. Boileau; J. Naudin; 
M. Rouan; R. Martin 


JOINT SERVICES 


Chief Agricultural Officer: P. J. P. Beaugendre 
Registrar of Land Titles: R. Desestre 
Chief Medical Officer: Lt-Col. Doche de Laquintane 
Head of Meteorological Department: H. S. G. Rich 
Mines Officer: M. Benoit 
Ordonnatcur/Establishment Officer: P. Viguie 
Postmaster: O. Richards 
Superintendent of Public Works: J. Monteil 
Radio Engineer: R. A. Robinson 
Treasurer: G. Kennedy 
Chief Surveyor: L. Page 


JUDICIARY 


Judicial Commissioner and British Judge of Joint Court: J. P. Trainer 
French Judge of the Joint Court: G. Guesdon 
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THE GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS 


The Gilbert and Ellice Islands, which also includes Ocean Island and the 
Phoenix and Northern Line Islands, are situated in the South-West Pacific 
around the point where the International Date Line cuts the Equator. Although 
the total land area is only 339 square miles it is scattered over more than two 
million square miles of ocean, and distances between extreme points are enor- 
mous. Christmas Island in the east is 2,000 miles from Ocean Island in the west, 
and the latitude of Washington Island in the north is more than 1,000 miles 
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from the latitude of Nuilakita in the south. Furthermore, the islands are remote 
from large centres of civilisation, and Tarawa, the capital, is about 2,500 miles 
from Sydney and 1,365 miles from Suva. The scattered nature of the territory 
and its remoteness cause many difficulties in administration, transport and 
communications. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands are atolls composed of coral reefs built on the 
outer arc of the ridges formed by pressure from the central Pacific against the 
ancient core of Australia. In most of the atolls the reef encloses a lagoon, on the 
eastern side of which are long narrow stretches of land varying in length from 
a few hundred yards to some ten miles, and in width from one or two hundred 
yards to nearly a mile. The surface of these islands seldom rises more than twelve 
feet above sea level. 

The climate of the central Gilberts, the Phoenix Islands and Ocean Island is 
of the maritime equatorial type, but that of the islands farther north and south 
is of tropical type. The mean annual temperature is 27° C (80° F). The trade 
winds blow throughout the year with a strong easterly component and exercise 
a moderating influence on the temperature. From October to March there are 
occasional westerly gales. Rain comes in sharp squalls and is very irregular, 
giving wide variations in total fall from island to island and year to year. The 
average is 40 inches a year near the Equator, rising to 120 inches in the extreme 
north and south. 

A census of the population of the islands, the first since 1947, was held in 
April 1963 and showed an inter-censal increase in total population of 38-55 per 
cent. The total population enumerated in 1963 was 48,780 and comprised 
23,927 males and 24,853 females. The census also showed that children under 
15 years of age constituted 43 per cent of the total population. The estimated 
population of the territory at 3lst December 1966, arrived at by assuming a 
natural increase of 3 per cent per annum, was 53,450. 

The territory lies midway between Polynesia and Micronesia, the people of the 
Gilbert Islands being Micronesian stock, whilst the people of the Ellice Islands 
are Polynesians with close connections with Samoa and the Tokelaus to the 
south and east. The racial groups indicated by the 1963 census were as follows: 
Micronesians (almost entirely Gilbertese) 40,702; Polynesians (almost entirely 
Ellice Islanders) 6,763; Europeans 346; Chinese (employed at Ocean Island) 
105; Mixed race 779; other races 85. 

The land area of the 25 permanently inhabited islands is very small, and 
although no accurate surveys have been made, it has been estimated that 
there is an area of 100 square miles in the Gilbert Islands and 12 square miles 
in the Ellice Islands. With a population estimated to be increasing at a rate 
to double itself in about 30 years, despite a family-planning campaign, it is not 
surprising that population pressure is acute. In 1963 the average density of 
population native to these islands was 429 per square mile, equivalent to about 
1-5 acres of land per person. 

The people of the territory maintain a reasonable standard of living only by 
intensive exploitation of the sea and the very limited resources of their infertile 
atolls, and by sending their young men out to work. A small number find em- 
ployment on the copra plantations in the Line Islands (Washington, Fanning 
and Christmas), but the main outlet at present is to the phosphate industry on 
Ocean Island and Nauru which take approximately 500 and 700 workers res- 
pectively, many of them accompanied by their families. There is, already, a 
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surplus of labour available for employment but a critical situation will arise in 
about 1978, when the phosphate which is mined on Ocean Island is likely to be 
exhausted and the population may well be approaching 68,000 with a density of 
over 600 to the square mile. 

The main languages spoken are Gilbertese, Ellice and English. The official 
language is English, but on the outer islands away from the headquarters at 
Tarawa it is seldom used. Most of the teaching at primary level is done in the 
vernaculars but in the secondary schools the language of instruction is English. 
Practically the entire population is Christian, but whereas the religion of the 
Ellice Islands is predominantly Protestant, that of the Gilbert Islands is largely 
Roman Catholic. 

The Medical Department has its headquarters at Bikenibeu, Tarawa, where 
the Central Hospital (86 beds) is also situated. Another General Hospital 
(147 beds) is operated at Ocean Island by the British Phosphate Commission 
for its employees. There is a cottage hospital with 20 beds at Funafuti in the 
Ellice Islands and a small hospital/dispensary with an assistant medical officer or 
a male dresser in charge on all other islands. 

The principal endemic diseases are infantile diarrhoea, chicken pox, amoe- 
biasis, bacillary dysentery, filariasis (mostly in the Ellice group), tuberculosis 
and leprosy. Tuberculosis remains one of the most serious public health prob- 
lems. Medical expenditure in 1965, excluding Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes, amounted to $A 177,330. 

The thirty-nine islands of the territory are divided into five districts which are 
(with their headquarters islands in brackets): Ocean Island, Gilbert (Tarawa), 
Ellice (Funafuti), Phoenix (Canton) and Line Islands (Christmas). Tarawa is the 
capital. The main Government Stations are on three separate islets on South 
Tarawa—Betio (population 2,679), Bairiki (979), and Bikenibeu (1,114). Bairiki 
and Bikenibeu are connected by causeways, but Betio, the port area and scene 
of the bitter struggle between the United States Marines and the Japanese in 
1943, lies two miles west of Bairiki and is served by hourly launches. The 
headquarters of Government are on Bairiki Islet, where are to be found the 
Advisory Council Chambers, the Secretariat, Treasury, Judiciary, Audit and 
Public Works Departments. 

The principal occupations for the available labour force of the islands are 
provided by the open-cast phosphate mining at Ocean Island, work on the copra 
plantations in the Line Islands, and Government service. Some labour, however, 
has secured employment overseas, notably in the phosphate workings at Nauru, 
and a few islanders have also found work on overseas vessels and with a fishing 
company in the New Hebrides. Apart from a very small number of skilled or 
professional expatriates, all workers are Gilbertese and Ellice Islanders to 
whom, for the most part, work is a profitable way of seeing new islands and of 
increasing prevailing income levels on their home islands. The bulk of the 
population is engaged in copra production on a subsistence basis. 

During 1965 the British Phosphate Commissioners at Ocean Island em- 
ployed 792 persons of whom 673 were Gilbertese and Ellice Islanders. A 
further 822 workers were employed by the Commissioners at Nauru. Estimated 
numbers in other occupations are: Government service 1,271 including 352 
part-time Government officials; commerce 533; copra plantations 350. There is 
only one registered trade union operating at present. 

Agriculture is virtually non-existent in the islands due to the poor quality of 
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the soil, which is composed largely of coral sand and rock fragments. The major 
part of all islands, except Ocean and some of the Phoenix group, is covered with 
coconut palms which provide the islanders with an important source of food 
and drink, and with copra, which is their only cash crop. In 1966, out of a total 
export production of 8,973 tons of copra, 6,910 tons came from Island producers 
and 2,063 tons from the Line Islands Plantations. Sea fishing is excellent but on 
a small scale. Phosphate of lime is mixed at Ocean Island by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. Livestock is limited to pigs and poultry. There is little useful 
timber. 

The principal domestic exports are copra, mainly shipped to the United 
Kingdom, and phosphate (untreated). In 1965 copra valued at $A.860,438 and 
phosphate valued at $A.1,767,920 was exported. 

A Copra Board is responsible for all purchases of copra and sales overseas. 
Internal purchases are made through the agency of a wholesale society and 
co-operative societies. Most imports and sales of retail goods are handled 
by this wholesale society and the co-operatives. The economic life of the 
indigenous population is based on the co-operative movement. At 31st 
December 1965 there were 41 co-operative societies (mainly consumer-marketing 
societies, but including six consumer societies and one secondary society) having 
a total membership of 17,957. The volume of private trading is small. 

The principal ports are at Betio Islet (Tarawa), and Ocean Island. Small ships 
of up to 10 feet draught may enter the harbour at Betio, whilst larger vessels 
drawing up to 30 feet anchor in the lagoon and are serviced by barges. At Ocean 
Island there is a cantilever through which phosphate is loaded, and barge and 
boat loading facilities are also provided by the British Phosphate Commissioners. 
Vessels of up to 30 feet draught can enter the lagoon at Funafuti, while at 
Christmas Island vessels anchor or lie at buoys outside the lagoon. During 1965 
a total of 146 overseas vessels called at ports in the territory. Of this number, 71 
(with an estimated tonnage of 398,755 tons) were vessels owned or chartered by 
the British Phosphate Commissioners at Ocean Island. 

There are four airports, located at Tarawa, Funafuti, Canton and Christmas 
Islands, although only the first two are used for scheduled commercial flights. 
The airports at Canton and Christmas Islands are now only used for emergency 
landings or by military aircraft. A weekly schedule service from Suva, Fiji, to 
Tarawa via Nadi and Funafuti is operated with Heron aircraft by Fiji Airways 
Ltd. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands Broadcasting Service (call signs VTW and 
VTW2) transmits daily in the medium and shortwave bands from 0645 to 0800 
hours GMT and 1700 to 1800 hours GMT on weekdays from Monday to Friday. 
The morning sessions are in English and the evening sessions are in the 
Gilbertese and Ellice vernaculars. 

A new three-year development plan for the period Ist April 1965 to 31st 
March 1968 provides for projected expenditure of $A.2,796,694, of which 
$A.1,800,000 will be provided from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 
The balance of the plan will be financed by grants given by the United Kingdom 
under the Overseas Service Aid Scheme; allocations from local funds from 
current revenues or from reserves; funds provided by international agencies 
(World Health Organisation, UNICEF and UNTAB); grants from the British 
Committee of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign (OXFAM); and funds 
provided by technical assistance programmes of Britain and Australia. 
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Income tax is levied on chargeable income on a sliding scale rising from 
8 cents per $2 on the first $400 to $1-50 cents per $2 on income over $20,000. 
No super tax is payable. Companies pay 224 per cent on all chargeable income 
except for shipping companies and insurance companies, which pay 4 cents and 
8 cents per $2 respectively. Landowners tax is paid by all landowners and is 
based on land productivity and size. Import duties, royalties on phosphates and 
export (copra) duties are the other main forms of taxation. 

At 3lst December 1965, there were 12,489 children between the ages of six 
and 16 receiving primary education, an increase of 830 over the previous year. 
Twenty-nine primary schools are maintained from Government and _ local 
government funds and 221 are grant-aided. Primary education is free and under 
Island Regulations all children between six and 16 years of age are required to 
attend school. At Tarawa the Government maintains secondary boarding 
schools for 116 boys and 67 girls. 


HISTORY 

The Gilbertese, who are a Micronesian people, appear to have two separate 
stories about the origin of thcir race which, although interwoven by the passage 
of time and the handing down of verbal traditions, are easily distinguishable. 
The earlier of the two tells of a creator, Nareau, and a pantheon of gods and 
goddesses created by him from the void. This tradition appears to have become 
interwoven with a ‘Tree of Life’ myth, based upon Samoa, with stories of a 
cannibal race practising skull-worship on the sacred mountain of Maungatabu. 
The Tree had its own pantheon of heroes and heroines and they, as well as those 
of the Nareau creation story, are the sub-deities of Gilbertese traditional beliefs. 
These stories tell of civil disturbances in Samoa; of the breaking of the ‘Tree of 
Samoa’ and the dispersion of its people to the Gilbert Islands; and of their 
meeting there with a people of similar ancestry. They create the impression that 
the Gilbertese believe their islands to have been inhabited before their arrival 
from Samoa by a people holding related traditions. Efforts to trace any sub- 
stantial reference to the Samoan deity Tangaroa have been unsuccessful. This 
seems to indicate that the dispersion preceded his rise to pre-eminence in Samoan 
religion, which would place the migration to the Gilbert Islands somewhere 
between A.D. 1000 and 1300. 

The settlement of the Ellice Islands is no better authenticated than that of the 
Gilberts. The people and the language are both Polynesian, the latter showing 
Tongan and Niuean, as well as Samoan, affinities. Tradition speaks of Samoa 
as the original home but the stories do not appear to have as much detail as 
those of the Gilberts and it is probable that the islands were settled accidentally 
by parties drifting westwards from Samoa or adjacent island groups before the 
south-east trade wind. Curiously enough, some of the heroes of the Gilbertese 
pantheon appear in Ellice stories and, since Tangaroa receives scant mention, it 
is just possible that some at least of the Ellice settlers left Samoa at the same time 
as the Gilbertese and took with them their traditional stories. There are also 
stories of marauders from the Gilbert Islands and from Tonga. 

From the earliest days the Gilbertese have waged a dour fight against starva- 
tion. Their islands are infertile coral atolls, periodically ravaged by droughts, 
and the coconut ts the ubiquitous provider, eked out by laboriously-cultivated 
coarse edible tubers, pandanus, and breadfruit. This simple subsistence agri- 
culture has always been a grim task, one which made land the prize of love and 
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war. But while this struggle went on ashore they were able, in their swift, well- 
constructed canoes, to fish their lagoons and ocean shores, and their limited 
navigation served them well enough on their occasional inter-island voyages of 
deprcdation. From this background the cautious character of the people grew. 

The Ellice people, on islands little touched by drought, where vegetation, 
though limited, is far more luxuriant than in the Gilberts, show most of the 
delightful and carefree traits of the Polynesian race. Living on small islands they 
developed more of a communal spirit than the Gilbertese and, possibly because 
their populations were small, they appear to have lived a comparatively peaceful 
existence, except when marauders came to their shores. 

The European discovery of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands dates from the 
16th century; it is thought that Christmas Island and Nonouti in the Gilbert 
group were sighted in 1537 by Grialva’s mutinous crew on their disastrous 
voyage across the Pacific to New Guinea, and it is probable that Mendana was 
in Ellice waters on his voyage to the Solomons in 1567-8. Quiros is thought to 
have discovered Butaritari in the Northern Gilberts in 1606. 

After the probable early Spanish sightings, further discovery had to await the 
latter part of the 18th century and the first quarter of the 19th century. After 
Captain Byron’s visit to Nikunau, in H.M.S. Dolphin in 1765, the remaining 
24 islands in the group were discovered largely as an unintended result of 
increasing commercial activity in the Pacific. The last islands to be discovered 
were, in the Ellice, Niutao and Vaitupu and, in the Gilberts, Onotoa and Beru 
in 1826. 

From the early days of their discovery until about 1870, the waters of the 
Gilbert Islands were a favourite sperm-whaling ground and the crews of these 
whalers occasionally deserted and settled ashore. One of the first Europeans to 
settle in the Gilbert Islands landed about 1837 and the number steadily grew. 
Trading ships began to visit the islands regularly from 1850 onwards. Although 
at first trade merely consisted of bartering curios for European luxuries, trade 
in coconut oil began about 1860 and in ten or twenty years gave way to the sale 
of copra. | 

In 1900, by chance, the late Sir Albert Ellis noticed in a Sydney office a sample 
of rock from German-annexed Nauru and identified it as a piece of valuable 
phosphate. An expedition was speedily sent by the Pacific Islands Company to 
the neighbouring Ocean Island to see whether this island also contained the 
same rock. Although, by agreement with Germany, Ocean Island was at this 
time within the British sphere of influence, it had not yet been annexed. The 
representatives of the Pacific Islands Company discovered that the soil of Ocean 
Island was almost pure phosphate rock and they were able to obtain from the 
inhabitants a concession to mine it. 

The Reverend A. W. Murray of the London Missionary Society, from Samoa, 
visited the Ellice Islands in May 1865, placing Samoan pastors on the islands; 
the new faith was universally embraced and all aspects of island life not con- 
forming with the strict tenets of these pastors were cast aside. In 1870 the 
Society carried Christianity northward and placed Samoan pastors at Arorae, 
Tamana, Onotoa and Beru. Roman Catholic missionaries landed in the Gilbert 
Islands in 1888, and Roman Catholicism has now spread to al] the Gilberts 
except the two most southerly, Tamana and Arorae, which are still Protestant 
strongholds. 

In 1892, Captain Davis of H.M.S. Royalist, on behalf of Queen Victoria, 
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proclaimed at Abemama a British protectorate in the Gilbert Islands. H.M.S. 
Royalist then visited other Gilbert Islands to raise the flag and Captain Davis 
was instructed to visit the Ellice Islands to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants. 
After the latter had made it clear that they wanted British rule, Captain Gibson 
of H.M.S. Curacao was instructed to proceed to the Ellice Islands and to declare 
a protectorate. Captain Gibson visited each island where, after a special meeting 
at which the chief and people of the island had signified their assent, the British 
flag was hoisted. The headquarters of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Protectorate 
was established at Tarawa and district magistrates were assigned to the various 
islands. A simple code of laws was drawn up based on earlier mission legis- 
lation, and the councils of old men were transformed into native courts to 
administer them. With peace in the groups the people were gathered into orderly 
villages and an era dawned of simple administration through the Native Govern- 
ments guided by a very small number of European officers. In 1915, after 
consultations and at the wish of the Native Governments, the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands were annexed by an Order in Council which came into effect on 
12th January 1916. 

From 1942 to 1943 the Gilbert Islands were occupied by the Japanese. The 
Administration established a temporary headquarters at Sydney, Australia, 
which was transferred to Funafuti when United States forces occupied the Ellice 
group. From there, the Government controlled a war-time administration over 
the Ellice, Phoenix and Line Islands until, in November 1943, the United States 
forces drove the Japanese from the Gilberts. Officers of the Administration 
accompanying the military forces set up headquarters on Tarawa. The head- 
quarters were retained at Tarawa after the war. 


LAND POLICY 

Since 1917 the sale of land to non-natives has been prohibited and leases may 
not be taken out without the consent of the Resident Commissioner, or, if the 
lease is to be for a period in excess of 99 years or for an area exceeding five acres, 
without the approval of the High Commissioner. Before 1892 there were, of 
course, no legal restrictions on alienation and between 1892 and 1917 limited 
alienation was permitted. Fortunately, in the Gilbert and Ellice groups there 
was no serious loss of land to the islanders during these periods. An insignificant 
area now remains alienated. Most of this is owned by Missions and is used for 
social purposes. Fanning and Washington Islands (in the Line Group) are vir- 
tually the only freehold property and are operated as commercial copra planta- 
tions by a private company. Christmas Island is owned and worked as a copra 
plantation by the Government. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands are one of the territories under the juris- 
diction of the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific whose headquarters 
are at Honiara in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. In 1915 the High 
Commissioner was empowered by Order in Council to make ordinances, to 
provide for the administration of Government, provided that such ordinances 
should not take away or affect any rights secured to Islanders by treaties 
made on behalf of previous sovereigns, and that in making ordinances he should 
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respect any native laws or customs unless they were injurious to the natives’ 
welfare. Ordinances directly affecting native rights thus secured are not put into 
force until the Native Governments have been consulted. 


The Resident Commissioner is the High Commissioner’s representative in the 
territory, and has his headquarters at Tarawa, in the Gilbert Islands, where the 
principal departments of the Administration are located. By an ordinance 
enacted by the High Commissioner in 1963 an Advisory Council was established 
whose function is to advise the Resident Commissioner on matters relating 
to administration. The Advisory Council consists of the Resident Com- 
missioner as President, the Assistant Resident Commissioner as ex-officio 
Member, not more than four Official Members and not less than eight and not 
more than twelve Unofficial Members. The Gilbert and Ellice Islands Order in 
Council 1963 provided for an Executive Council consisting of the Assistant 
Resident Commissioner as ex-officio member, not more than three Official 
Members and not more than four Unofficial Members. The Order in Council 
was brought into force by proclamation on Ist January 1964. The establishment 
of the Advisory and Executive Councils has devolved some measure of respon- 
sibility on the indigenous people and has given the territory valuable experience 
of government through constitutional bodies. There has emerged, however, a 
desire for an even greater measure of responsibility and consideration is now 
being given to the preparation of proposals to implement a further stage of 
constitutional development. 


Local governments are established on islands in the Gilbert and Ellice groups. 
They are supervised by District Commissioners responsible through the Resident 
Commissioner to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. These govern- 
ments, under a constitution introduced in 1941 amended in 1955, consist of a 
representative Council with an unofficial majority which exercises minor legis- 
lative and executive authority; a Court with criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
persons of pure and mixed Pacific Islands extraction; and a Lands Court which 
operates customary law under a Native Lands Ordinance. Since 1958 Island 
Councils have been able to make their own estimates of revenue and expenditure. 
Because of the scattered nature of the territory, the local governments have 
considerable freedom from direct supervision. 


The territory having been granted a degree of constitutional development with 
the institution of the Advisory Council and the Executive Council, it is con- 
sidered that the time has come to grant additional powers to local government 
authorities and to reorganise them on a more modern basis. To this end two new 
ordinances were enacted in 1965—the Local Government Ordinance, which 
provides the framework for a policy aimed at developing local government 
authorities able to accept responsibility for and to finance the local services 
required at the island level, and the Island Courts Ordinance. Hitherto the Native 
Courts on each island have been closely linked with the Island Councils, have 
had jurisdiction only over islanders and their work has been controlled by the 
District Commissioners. The new ordinance provides for the institution of a 
number of new Courts to be known as Island Courts, which will have juris- 
diction in criminal and civil matters over all races and will come under the 
contro] of the Resident Judge. They will not be closely linked with the Council 
as in the past. It is intended to bring these two ordinances tnto force as soon as 
new staff has been trained. 


Resident Commissioner: V. J. Andersen, 


CMG, OBE, VRD 


Resident Judge: D. R. Barwick 
Assistant Resident Commissioner: M. M. 


Townsend, MC 


Administrative Officers, Class A: R. G. 
Roberts; D. M. Freegard 


Central and Southern Line Islands 
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The five Central and Southern Line Islands do not form part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands. They consist of Flint, Caroline, Vostock, Malden and 
Starbuck, and are administered direct by the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, formerly under Article 6 of the Pacific Order in Council 1893 
and more recently in accordance with instructions issued by the Secretary of 
State in 1903, under Article 4 of the Order in Council. 
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Flint Island (latitude 11° 26’ S., longitude 151° 48’ W.) was discovered in 1801. 
Since 1872 it has been worked intermittently for guano and copra by various 
British companies under licence issued by the High Commissioner. 

Caroline Island (10° S., 150° 14’ W.) was discovered in 1705 by Captain W. R. 
Broughton of H.M. Sloop Providence and it has been worked by various British 
companies since 1846. 

Vostock Island (10° 06’ S., 152° 23’ W.) was discovered by Captain Bellings- 
hausen in 1820 and has been worked sporadically by British companies for 
guano and copra since 1873. It is now unoccupied and unworked. 

Malden Island (4° S., 155° W.) was discovered by Lord Byron, Captain of 
H.M.S. Blonde, in 1825. Its guano deposits were worked by an Australian 
company from approximately 1860 to 1927. It is now occupied and unworked. 

Starbuck Island (5° 35’ S., 155° 52’ W.) was discovered in 1823 by Captain 
Starbuck, of the whaler L’Aigle. It was first worked for guano by a British 
company during the 1860’s. Attempts to plant coconuts on the island failed and 
since 1920 it has been unoccupied and unworked. 


AUSTRALIAN EXTERNAL TERRITORIES 
THE TERRITORY OF ASHMORE AND CARTIER ISLANDS 


y Imperial Order in Council dated the 23rd July 1931 the Ashmore 
Bu (area approximately 60 sq. miles) known as the Middle, East and 
West Islands, and also Cartier Island (area approximately 17 sq. miles), 
situated in the Indian Ocean some 200 miles off the north-western coast of Australia 
(north of Broome), were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. 
Under the Ashmore and Cartier Islands Acceptance Act 1933, the islands were 
accepted by the Commonwealth under the name of the Territory of Ashmore 
and Cartier Islands as from the 10th May 1934. They were annexed to the 
Northern Territory of Australia in 1938 and all the laws of the Northern 
Territory, as far as they are applicable, apply to the Territory of Ashmore and 
Cartier Islands. The islands are uninhabited. An unmanned weather station has 
been erected by the Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau in the Ashmore 


group. 


NORFOLK ISLAND 


- Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is situated in latitude 
29° 3’ 30° S. and longitude 167° 57’ 05” E. Its total area is 8,528 acres, the 
island being approximately 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. The coast line is 20 
miles long and its form that of an irregular ellipse. Norfolk Island is of volcanic 
origin and its average elevation is in the vicinity of 350 feet with two peaks rising 
to slightly over 1,000 feet. 

The island was first occupied in 1788 by the establishment of a small penal 
station as a branch settlement of that at Port Jackson, Australia. This existed 
with one short break until 1855. The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having 
become too numerous to subsist on Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to 
Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community numbered 94 males and 100 females 
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and were the descendants of the Bounty sailors and Tahitian women. There is 
no indigenous or native population on Norfolk Island and the inhabitants consist 
of the descendants of the Pitcairn islanders and settlers from Australia and New 
Zealand. At 30th June 1965 the population was 980. 

In 1856 Norfolk Island was created a distinct and separate settlement under 
the jurisdiction of the State of New South Wales, and in 1896 it was made a 
dependency of that State. Under the Norfolk Island Act, 1913, it became a 
Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia. It is administered on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Government by an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia. The Governor-General may make 
ordinances for the peace, order and good government of Norfolk Island. The 
Norfolk Island Act 1957-1963 provides for the establishment of a Norfolk 
Island Council which has the function of advising the Administrator on any 
matter affecting the peace, order and good government of the Territory. The 
constitution of the Council is provided by Ordinance. Under the Norfolk Island 
Council Ordinance 1960-64 the Council is formed of the Administrator as 
chairman and eight councillors who are elected for terms of two years. The 
first elections for the Council, which was reconstituted in 1964, were held on 


Ist July 1964. 
Administrator: The Hon. R. Marsh 


THE AUSTRALIAN ANTARCTIC TERRITORY 


By Order in Council of the 7th February 1933 that part of His Majesty’s 
dominions in the Antarctic Seas which comprised all the islands and territories 
other than Adélie Land (which is a French possession occupying an area between 
142° and 136° of E. longitude) which are situated south of the 60th parallel 
of S. latitude and lying between the 160th and 4Sth meridians of E. longitude 
was placed under the authority of the Commonwealth of Australia. An Act 
was passed in June 1933 by the Commonwealth Parliament declaring acceptance 
of the territory, by the name of the Australian Antarctic Territory, as a territory 
under the authority of the Commonwealth Government, and the Order in 
Council was brought into operation on the 24th August 1936, by a Proclamation 
issued by the Governor-General on that date. 

The part of Antarctica comprised within the Australian Antarctic Territory is, 
like the rest of the continent, without permanent inhabitants. Its area is estimated 
at 2,333,624 square miles of land and 29,251 square miles of ice shelf. 

In February 1954 a base, named Mawson, was set up in Mac.Robertson Land 
for the conduct of meteorological and other research. A second Antarctic base, 
named Davis, was established in the Vestfold Hills area, some 400 miles east of 
Mawson in January 1957. Early in 1959 Australia assumed custody of the U.S. 
base at Wilkes on Budd Coast. 

Australia is a party to the Antarctic Treaty which was signed in Washington 
on Ist December 1959 and entered into force on 23rd June 1961. 


HEARD ISLAND AND McDONALD ISLANDS 


The Heard Island and McDonald Islands Act 1953-1957 provides for the 
government of these islands as a Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The islands comprise all the islands and rocks lying within the area bounded 
by the parallels 52° 30’ and 53° South latitude and the meridians 72° and 74° 30’ 
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East longitude. They have been administered by the Commonwealth of Australia 
since December 1947 when an Australian station was set up on Heard Island. 
The station has not been manned since March 1955 but Australian expeditions 
have visited the Territory from time to time since then. 


COCOS (KEELING) ISLANDS 


The Cocos (Keeling) Islands, two separate groups of atolls comprising some 27 
small coral islands with a total area of about 54 square miles, are situated in the 
Indian Ocean in latitude 12° 5’ South and longitude 96° 53’ East. They lie some 
1,720 miles north-west of Perth and 2,290 miles almost due west of Darwin, whilst 
Johannesburg is some 3,800 miles distant to the south-west, and Colombo is 
1,400 miles to the north-west of the group. The population of the Territory at 30th 
June 1965 was estimated to be 675 comprising 207 Europeans and 468 Cocos 
Islanders. 

The main islands of the Territory are West Island (the largest, about 6 miles 
from north to south) on which is the aerodrome and most of the European com- 
munity, Home Island, the headquarters of the Clunies Ross Estate and on which 
the Cocos Islanders reside, Direction Island on which is situated the Cable 
Station and also the Department of Civil Aviation Marine Base, and Horsburgh 
Island. North Keeling Island, which forms part of the Territory, lies about 
15 miles to the north of the main group and has no inhabitants. 

The main group of atolls is low-lying, flat and thickly covered by coconut 
palms, and surrounds a lagoon which has a harbour in the northern part but 
which is extremely difficult for navigation. 

The climate is equable and pleasant, being usually under the influence of the 
south-east trade winds for about three-quarters of the year. However, the winds 
vary at times and meteorological reports from the Territory are particularly 
valuable to those engaged in forecasting for the eastern Indian Ocean. The tem- 
perature varies between 21° and 32°C. (70° and 90°F.), the rainfall is moderate 
and there are occasional violent storms. 

An international airport is established on West Island under the control of 
the Australian Department of Civil Aviation. Qantas Empire Airways operate 
a fortnightly service in both directions between Sydney and Johannesburg, 
via Perth, Cocos and Mauritius. South African Airways also operate a fortnightly 
service in either direction between Johannesburg and Perth via Mauritius and 
Cocos. 

There is a telegraph station administered by the Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission (Australia) on Direction Island. This station is linked by submarine 
cable with Western Australia, Indonesia and Rodriguez Island in the Indian 
Ocean, and signals are automatically relayed at Cocos. The cable station is 
expected to close down at the end of July 1967 when communications to Australia 
will be operated by the Administration. 


HISTORY 

The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain William Keeling of the East 
India Company. The islands were uninhabited and remained so until 1826 when 
the first settlement was established on the main atoll by an Englishman, Alexander 
Hare, who quitted the islands in about 1831. In the meantime a second settlement 
was formed on the main atoll by John Clunies Ross, a Scottish seaman and adven- 
turer, who landed with several boat-loads of Malay seamen. In 1857 the islands 
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were annexed to the Crown and formally declared part of the British dominions, 
and in 1878 responsibility for their supervision was transferred from the Colonial 
Office to the Government of Ceylon and then, in 1882, to the Government of the 
Straits Settlements. By indenture in 1886 Queen Victoria granted the land com- 
prised in the islands to John Clunies Ross in perpetuity. The head of the family 
had semi-official status as resident magistrate and representative of the Govern- 
ment. However, in 1946 when the islands became a dependency of the Colony of 
Singapore a Resident Administrator, responsible to the Governor of Singapore, 
was appointed. 


TRANSFER TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


On 23rd November 1955 the Cocos Islands ceased to form part of the Colony 
of Singapore and were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. The 
transfer was effected by an Order in Council made by Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth the Second under the Cocos Islands Act, 1955, of Britain, and by the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands Act 1955 of the Commonwealth, whereby the islands were 
declared to be accepted by the Commonwealth as a Territory under the authority 
of the Commonwealth, to be known as the Territory of Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Responsibility for the administration of the Territory rests with the Minister 
for Territories. The first Official Representative was appointed on 23rd Novem- 
ber 1955 to take charge of the local administration of the Territory. Under the 
Official Representative Ordinance 1955-1961 of the Territory, the Official 
Representative is given such powers and functions in relation to the Territory as 
are delegated to him by the Minister under the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Act 
1955-1958 or are otherwise conferred on him under that Act or by or under any 
other law of the Territory. The laws of the Colony of Singapore which were in 
force in the islands immediately before the date of transfer were, with certain 
exceptions, continued in force by virtue of the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Acts 
1955-1958; they may be amended or repealed by ordinances made under the 
provisions of that Act which empower the Governor-General to make ordinances 
for the peace, order and good government of the Territory. 

Official Representative: P. L. Ryan 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


Christmas Island is an isolated bank in the Indian Ocean, with water 1,000 
fathoms deep within three miles of the coast on all sides. It lies in latitude 
10° 25’ 22° S., longitude 105° 39’ 59° E. and is approximately 224 miles south 
from Java Head, at the south entrance to Sunda Straits, 815 miles from Singapore 
and 1,630 miles from Fremantle. Christmas Island covers an area of about 52 
square miles and consists of a central plateau at 600 to 800 feet, with several 
prominent rises up to 1,170 feet. The plateau descends to the sea in a series of 
steep slopes alternating with terraces, the last dropping in a cliff of 200 to 300 feet 
to a shore terrace, terminating in a sea-cliff of 10 to 150 feet. It is continuous 
round the island except in a few places, the chief of which is Flying Fish Cove 
where the shore is formed of coral shingles. The population of Christmas Island 
at 30th June 1965 was 3,333 consisting of 246 Europeans, 2,235 Chinese, 804 
Malays and 48 others. 
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The principal settlement is at Flying Fish Cove which is also the only known 
anchorage. The main installations of the phosphate industry are located here, 
together with the European married quarters, and the Chinese and Malay settle- 
ments. 

The climate is healthy and pleasant. The average yearly rainfall is about 60 
inches with a marked summer incidence. The average mean temperature is about 
27°C. (80°F.) and does not vary greatly throughout the year. 

The only commercial activity carried out is the mining of phosphate. The 
British Phosphate Commissioners act as managing agents for the Christmas 
Island Phosphate Commission. 

There are three principal phosphate deposits on the island, the largest being 
that at present worked at South Point. This field is situated on the central 
plateau and is approximately 12 miles from the drying and shipping plant at 
Flying Fish Cove. The present output is about 750,000 tons to 800,000 tons a 
year, 

The Governments of New Zealand and Australia have recently approved 
proposals by the Commission to develop the Phosphate deposits to an output 
capacity of 1-6 million tons per year by 1968 and to examine the possibility of 
still further increasing this output to more than 2:5 million tons per year. 

There is little prospect of any economic developments outside the phosphate 
industry. 

Transport connection with the island is maintained by ships operated by the 
Phosphate Commission or ships under charter by the Commission. These 
ships are mainly bulk cargo vessels but there is generally also some passenger 
accommodation. A passenger vessel under charter to the B.P.C. also runs 
between Singapore and Christmas Island. 


HISTORY 

The first mention of Christmas Island appears in a map published in Holland 
in 1666, in which it is called Moni Island although it is believed that Captain 
William Mynors of the East India Company had sighted the island on Christmas 
Day in 1643 and had named it accordingly. 

In June 1888 it was annexed by Captain H. W. May of the H.M.S. Imperieuse 
as part of the British dominions and placed, for administrative purposes, under 
the supervision of the Government of the Straits Settlements and, following 
upon this, a small settlement was established at Flying Fish Cove by Mr. G. 
Clunies Ross of Cocos (Keeling) Islands, 530 miles to the west south-west. 
In February 1891 Sir John Murray and Mr. G. Clunies Ross of Cocos were 
granted a 99-year lease of the island which was transferred to the Christmas 
Island Phosphate Co. Ltd. in 1897, following the discovery of large deposits 
of phosphate of lime on the island. In 1900 Christmas Island was incorporated 
for administrative purposes with the Settlement of Singapore and the laws of 
Singapore were generally applied to the island. 


TRANSFER TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 

On the dissolution of the Straits Settlements, Christmas Island was, until 
31st December 1957, administered as part of the Colony of Singapore. From 
that date, by the Christmas Island Order in Council 1957, made by the Queen 
under the Straits Settlements (Repeal) Act, 1946, and the British Settlement Acts, 
1887 and 1945, it was administered as a separate British Crown Colony until 
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ist October 1958, when it became a Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
This change in status was initiated by the Christmas Island (Request and Consent) 
Act 1957 by which the Australian Parliament requested and consented to the 
enactment by the British Parliament of an Act enabling the Queen to place 
Christmas Island under the authority of Australia. By the terms of Christmas 
Island (Transfer to Australia) Order in Council 1958, made under the Christmas 
Island Act, 1958, of Britain, Christmas Island was placed under the authority 
of the Commonwealth of Australia and accepted by the Commonwealth under 
the provisions of the Christmas Island Act 1958 of Australia. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Responsibility for the administration of the Territory rests with the Minister 
for Territories. An Official Representative was appointed on Ist October 1958 
to take charge of the local administration of the Territory. Under the Adminis- 
tration Ordinance 1958-1961 of the Territory, the Official Representative is 
given such administrative functions as the Minister directs and such powers and 
functions conferred on the Minister by ordinance as are delegated to him by the 
Minister or as are conferred on him by or under any law in force in the Territory. 
The laws of the Colony of Singapore which were in force immediately before the 
date of transfer were continued in force by the Christmas Island Act 1958 of 
Australia. They may be altered, amended or repealed by ordinances made under 
the provisions of that Act, which empowers the Governor-General of Australia to 
make ordinances for the peace, order and good government of the Territory. In 
addition to the Administration Ordinance 1958-61 already mentioned, 
ordinances have been made on a number of other subjects. In particular a 
separate judicial system for the Territory has been established by ordinance. 


Official Representative: C. I. Buffett, MBE 


PAPUA 


Papua (formerly called British New Guinea) lies wholly within the tropics. 
The northernmost point touches 5° S. latitude; its southernmost portion, com- 
prising Toogula and Rossel Islands, lies between 11° S. and 12° S. latitude. It is 
separated from Australia by Torres Strait. The length of Papua from east to west 
is upwards of 930 miles; towards either end the breadth from north to south is 
about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably narrower. The territory 
comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, D’Entrecasteaux and 
Louisiade groups. The length of the coastline is estimated at 3,664 miles, 1,728 
on the mainland and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is 86,100 square miles, 
of which 83,325 are on the mainland and 2,775 on the islands. The estimated 
total population of the Territory of Papua on 30th June 1965 was 573,437. The 
non-indigenous population numbered 14,040. Located in Papua is Port Moresby, 
the capital and administrative centre of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 
It is situated on the hills overlooking an almost land-locked harbour. The non- 
indigenous population of the town was 6,396 at the 30th June 1961 census. 


HISTORY ‘ 

The Government of Queensland annexed to the British Empire on the 4th 
April 1883 that portion of New Guinea not claimed by Holland, but this pro- 
ceeding was not ratified by the Imperial Government. On the Australian 
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colonies agreeing to guarantee £15,000 a year to meet the cost a Protectorate was, 
however, proclaimed in 1884 over the south-east portion of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands, and the territory was annexed to the Crown by the newly- 
appointed Administrator in 1888. In 1901 the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia agreed to take it over as a territory of the Commonwealth. In 1906 
a Proclamation was issued by the Governor-General, under the provisions of the 
Papua Act 1905, declaring British New Guinea a territory of the Commonwealth, 
under the name of Papua. 


NEW GUINEA 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea extends north to south from the Equator 
to 8° S. latitude, a distance of 400 nautical miles; and west to east from 141° E. 
longitude (its boundary with West Irian) to 160° E. longitude, a distance of 
1,000 nautical miles. The land area of the Territory covers 92,160 square 
miles and includes that part of the island of New Guinea north of the Papua 
and east of the West Irian borders, the islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, of 
which New Britain, New Ireland and Manus are the largest, and the two 
northernmost islands of the Solomon Group, namely Buka and Bougainville. 
The estimated total population of the Territory of New Guinea on 30th June 
1965 was 1,575,966. The non-indigenous population was 17,446. Rabaul and 
Lae are important towns, with Rabaul and Port Moresby the busiest ports in 
Papua and New Guinea. 


HISTORY 


On 17th September 1914 the Acting Governor of German New Guinea signed 
terms of capitulation with the Officer Commanding a naval and military expedition 
sent from Australia and thereafter the Territory was under military administration 
until the establishment of civil government on 9th May 1921. 

In 1919 it was decided by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers that the 
Territory of New Guinea, which Germany gave up as one of the terms of peace, 
should be entrusted under Mandate from the League of Nations to the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. The issuing of the Mandate was, however, delayed, 
and it was not until 17th December 1920 that its terms were settled, and the 
Mandate itself did not reach Australia until April 1921. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The Territory is administered according to the terms of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 13th Decem- 
ber 1946. Article 5 of the Agreement provided that the Administering Authority 
(the Commonwealth of Australia) might bring the Territory into a customs, fiscal 
or administrative union or federation with other dependent territories under its 
jurisdiction or control and establish common services between the Territory and 
any or all of these territories if, in its opinion, it would be in the interests of the 
territory and not inconsistent with the basic objective of the Trusteeship system 
to do so. The Papua and New Guinea Act was accordingly passed by the Austra- 
lian Parliament in 1949. (For details of administration see below relating to 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea). The development of the Territory is 
set out in annual reports to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
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TERRITORY OF PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


ADMINISTRATION 


After the outbreak of War in the Pacific Ocean, civil administration in Papua 
and New Guinea was suspended on 11th February 1942, and military control 
introduced. The Territory of New Guinea came under Japanese occupation in 
1942, but the greater part had already been recaptured by Australian and Allied 
Forces when the Japanese surrendered in August 1945. During the period of 
military control, matters relating to the former civil administration were dealt 
with by the Department of External Territories, Canberra. The Minister for 
External Territories was empowered by National Security Regulations to exercise 
the powers and functions of the Administrator, officers and authorities of the 
territories; and the powers of the Supreme Courts of Papua and New Guinea 
were vested in the Supreme Court of the Australian Capital Territory. 

By the provisions of the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act, 
1945, a single Provisional Administration Service was formed to take over from 
the military authorities in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. Colonel 
J. K. Murray was appointed administrator of the combined Territories on 
11th October 1945, and the transfer from military to civil control in Papua 
and that portion of the Territory of New Guinea south of the Markham River 
was effected on 30th October 1945. The jurisdictions of the Supreme Courts 
of Papua and New Guinea were then vested in the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Papua-New Guinea. As circumstances permitted civil control was extended to 
other areas until the whole of the Territory of New Guinea came under the control 
of the Provisional Administration of Papua-New Guinea on 24th June 1946. 

The Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 1945-1946, was 
repealed by the Papua and New Guinea Act 1949, which approved the placing 
of the Territory of New Guinea under the International Trusteeship System and 
provided that the Territories of Papua and of New Guinea should be governed 
in an administrative union, known as the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 

The Papua and New Guinea Act 1949-1960 provided for the appointment of 
an Administrator to administer the government of the Territory on behalf of the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia and for a Legislative Council 
which, subject to the assent of the Administrator or, in certain cases defined in 
the Act, the Governor-General, had full legislative power in regard to the peace, 
order and good government of the Territory. The Council was inaugurated in 
1951. In 1961 it consisted of thirty-seven members (including the Administrator) 
of whom fourteen were officers of the Territory, six were elected by the indigenous 
population, and six by the non-indigenous population and ten were appointed. 
All members, except the twelve elected members, were appointed by the 
Governor-General on the nomination of the Administrator. 

The Act also provided for an Administrative Council consisting of the Admini- 
trator, three official members of the Legislative Council and three non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, at least five of whom had to be elected 
members. The Council’s functions are to advise the Administrator on any matter 
he refers to it and other matters as provided by ordinance. 

By an amendment of the Papua and New Guinea Act in May 1963 the Legisla- 
tive Council was replaced by a House of Assembly consisting of sixty-four 
members, of whom forty-four are elected by the electors of the Territory 
enrolled on a common roll in single-member constituencies, ten are non- 
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indigenous members elected by the same electors for special electorates compris- 
ing one or more of the open electorates and ten are official members. The 
Administrator’s Council was also enlarged by increasing the number of non- 
official members from three to seven, all of whom must be elected members of the 
House of Assembly. 

The Native Local Government Councils Ordinance and Regulations provided, 
until repealed by the Local Government Ordinance 1963, for the setting up, by 
proclamation of the Administrator, of local government bodies endowed with 
the following functions over a specific area: (a) maintaining law and order; (5) 
organizing, financing or engaging in any business or enterprise for the good of the 
community; (c) carrying out any works for the benefit of the community; 
(d) providing or co-operating with any department or entity in providing any 
public or social service; and (e) making rules on matters concerning peace, order 
and welfare. To enable Councils to carry out these functions, the Ordinance 
authorized them to levy rates and taxes, and charge fees for services rendered. 

The Local Government Ordinance 1963, which repealed the Native Local 
Government Council’s Ordinance, was brought into operation on Ist January 
1965. The Ordinance provides that multi-racial councils may be established and 
continues in existence councils established under the repealed Ordinance. 
Provision is made for local government councils to be given a wider range of 
functions of a local nature and to have increased financial powers, including 
power to levy rates on land. The Ordinance provides also for the appointment 
of a Local Government Commissioner who is responsible for the administration 
of the Ordinance. 


Administrator of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea: Sir Donald Cleland, cae, o at 3 
(As from 9th January 1967, Mr. D. O. Hay, CBE, DSO) 


NAURU 


The Territory of Nauru is a small island situated in the central Pacific, in 
latitude 0° 32’ S. and longitude 166° 55’ E. It has an area of approximately 8} 
square miles, is oval-shaped, approximately 12 miles in circumference and is 
surrounded by a coral reef which is exposed at low tide. 

The reef encloses a narrow sandy beach from where the ground rises slightly, 
forming a fertile belt encircling the island and varying in width from 150 to 300 
yards. On the inner side of the coastal belt a coral cliff formation rises to a height 
of from 40 to 100 feet above sea level, merging into a central plateau which, at 
some places, rises to 200 feet. Extensive phosphate deposits are contained in the 
plateau and the removal of the phosphate leaves a rugged terrain of coral pin- 
nacles varying from 30 to 50 feet in height above the floor of the coral formation. 
The population at the 30th June 1965 was 5,561 including 446 Europeans, 900 
Chinese and 2,734 Nauruans. Almost all of the remainder were other Pacific 
Islanders, most of them from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. An airstrip located 
on the coastal belt at the south-west side of the island can be used by DC.4 
type aircraft and there is a frequent shipping service to Australia and New 
Zealand by ships operated by or under charter to the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners. 
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The development of the Territory is described in annual reports to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


HISTORY 

The island was discovered in 1798 by Captain John Fearn, but was annexed 
by Germany in 1888, forming part of the Marshall Islands Protectorate for ad- 
ministrative purposes. In 1914 it was occupied by an Australian force, and in 
1919, by the Treaty of Versailles, Germany renounced her title in favour of the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, who agreed that the mandate for the 
administration of the island should be conferred upon His Britannic Majesty. 
In the same year the Governments of Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
concluded an agreement which provided that the administration should be 
vested in an Administrator, that the first Administrator should be appointed 
for five years by the Australian Government and that thereafter the Adminis- 
trator should be appointed in such manner as the three Governments should 
decide. The agreement further provided that the right, title and interest in the 
phosphate deposits of the island, purchased by the three Governments from the 
company which had operated them under the German régime, should be vested 
in, worked and sold under the management of a Board of three Commissioners 
called the British Phosphate Commissioners, one Commissioner being appointed 
by each of the three Governments. In 1920 the terms for a mandate for the ad- 
ministration of Nauru were drawn up and deposited with the League of Nations. 
In 1923 a supplementary agreement between the three Governments laid down 
the procedure to be followed by the Administrator in making ordinances. From 
1942 to 1945 Japanese forces occupied Nauru and the indigenous population 
was reduced by about a third as the result of malnutrition, deportation and ill- 
treatment. In 1947 the General Assembly of the United Nations approved the 
terms of a trusteeship agreement submitted by the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand and Britain. 


ADMINISTRATION 

There is an Administrator appointed by the Governor-General who adminis- 
ters the Territory on behalf of the three partner governments. 

The Nauru Legislative Council was established under the Nauru Act 1965 and 
consists of the Administrator as President, nine members elected by the Nauruan 
people and five official members appointed by the Governor-General. The 
Council may make Ordinances on all matters excluding defence, external affairs, 
the phosphate industry, phosphate royalties and the ownership and control of 
phosphate bearing land. Jurisdiction on these matters is reserved to the Governor- 
General. Ordinances made by the Legislative Council are subject to assent by the 
Administrator or in certain cases the Governor-General. There is an Executive 
Council consisting of the Administrator, two elected and two official members 
of the Legislative Council, appointed by the Governor-General. The Executive 
Council shall exercise those powers conferred on it by Ordinance and also advise 
the Administrator in relation to any matter referred by him to that Council. 

The Administrator is assisted by a Public Service which at the 30th June 
1965 included 45 Europeans and 554 Nauruans. The Nauru Local Govern- 
ment Council, comprising nine members, was first elected in December 1951, 
and replaced the former Nauruan Council] of Chiefs, which had been established 
by Nauruan custom. The Council elects one of its members as Head Chief. 
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The Council is a body corporate with perpetual succession and a common 
seal and is empowered to acquire, hold and dispose of real and personal property, 
to enter into contracts, to institute and defend actions and to do all things neces- 
sary for carrying out its power and functions. The Council may advise the 
Administrator in relation to any matter affecting the peace, order and good 
government of the island. The indigenous people of Nauru and other persons 
born in Nauru who are not British subjects are ‘Australian protected persons’. 
Migration is limited to the requirements of the Administration and the British 
Phosphate Commissioners and to the wives and families of their employees. 
Increases in the rates of royalty paid by the British Phosphate Commissioners 
since 1947 on each ton of phosphate exported have greatly enhanced the economic 
status of the indigenous inhabitants. Royalty payments have increased in the last 
three years from 3/8d. per ton in 1963-64 to 13/6d. in 1964-65 and 17/6d. in 
1965-66. Some of the royalty is paid to the landholders, part goes to the 
Nauru Local Government Council and the remainder to a long term 
Investment Fund for the benefit of the Nauruan community when the phosphate 
deposits are exhausted. The number of the local inhabitants being inadequate 
for exploitation of the phosphate deposits, these are worked by other Pacific 
Islanders and Chinese. The latter are recruited in Hong Kong and are repatriated 
at the conclusion of their terms of contract. 

In recent years the Administering Authority has been considering the problem 
of the future of the Nauruan people when the phosphate deposits are exhausted 
in about 25—30 years. Other island locations near Australia have been examined 
in conjunction with the Nauruans but so far none has been found which com- 
pletely satisfies the requirements of the Nauruan people as a future ‘home’. 
They have recently requested that consideration be given to rehabilitating the 
worked-out areas of Nauru to make it possible for them to continue to live on 
the island after the phosphate mining has been completed. 

At discussions held in Canberra in May/June 1965 between an Australian 
Delegation representing the Administering Authority and a Nauruan Delegation 
from the Nauru Local Government Council it was agreed that the Administering 
Authority would arrange for an immediate survey of the feasibility and costs of 
rehabilitating the island by importing soil from elsewhere together with an 
investigation of water resources and agricultural material. A committee of experts 
examined the feasibility of rehabilitating the worked-out areas of the island in 
1966 and its report is currently being examined. At the same time the Administer- 
ing Authority undertook to pursue, in conjunction with Nauruan representatives, 
any proposals that might give promise of enabling the Nauruan people to 
resettle on another island on a basis acceptable to them and one which would 
preserve their national identity. 


Administrator: Brig. L. D. King, oBE, ED 


MACQUARIE ISLAND 


Macquarie Island lies some 1,000 miles to the south-east of Tasmania and 
has been a dependency of Tasmania since the 19th century. The island is without 
permanent inhabitants, but a base for meteorological and other research has 
been maintained there since 1948. 


581 
THE ROSS DEPENDENCY (New Zealand) 


The Ross Dependency, which was brought within the jurisdiction of the New 
Zealand Government by Order in Council of 30th July 1923, under the British 
Settlements Act, 1887, is defined as ‘all the islands and territories between 
the 160th degree of east longitude and the 150th degree of west longitude which 
are situated south of the 60th degree of south latitude’. The land area is estimated 
at 160,000 square miles and permanent shelf ice at 130,000 square miles. There 
are no permanent inhabitants. 

Laws for the Dependency have been made by regulations promulgated by the 
Governor-General of New Zealand. Administrative powers are vested in the 
Governor-General of New Zealand, and Administrative Officers (commonly re- 
ferred to as Administrators) have been appointed from time to time since 1923. 

A number of famous explorers visited the area during the last century including 
Sir James Ross, Captain R. F. Scott, RN, Sir E. Shackleton, Roald Amundsen 
and Richard E. Byrd. 

In the 1920s whaling was licensed by the New Zealand Government. Since 
then, however, the pelagic whaling expeditions have operated on the high seas. 

In recent years the territory has been visited by several British and American 
expeditions. The Dependency is now the scene of greater activity than ever before. 
Under the auspices of the International Geophysical Year a United States 
expedition re-activated a scientific station at ‘Little America’ and constructed an 
air strip on the bay ice at McMurdo Sound capable of taking heavy aircraft from 
New Zealand. A joint New Zealand—United States station is being operated at 
Cape Hallett. 

The New Zealand Antarctic Expedition established Scott Base on Ross Island 
in January 1957. The purpose of the Expedition was twofold: to take part in the 
Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition and in the Antarctic Programme of 
the International Geophysical Year. 

In March 1958 the New Zealand Government appointed the Ross Dependency 
Research Committee to co-ordinate and supervise all New Zealand activity in the 
Dependency, with particular reference to the scientific and technical programme. 
It has since announced a programme of continuing research and exploration. 
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PART VII 


REGIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
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EAST AFRICAN COMMON SERVICES 
ORGANISATION 


EAST AFRICAN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 

OLLOWING a recommendation of a Parliamentary Commission which 
visa East Africa in 1924 a Conference of Governors of the British East 

African territories was held in 1926, to discuss matters of mutual concern. 
It was decided that a permanent Conference Secretariat should be established 
at Nairobi and that Conferences should be held when necessary. Subsequently 
the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa recommended that 
the machinery of the Governors’ Conference should be increasingly used for 
ensuring continuous and effective co-operation and co-ordination in all matters 
of common interest to the East African territories. The Conference was placed 
in permanent session, to be convened whenever required, and it was decided that 
there should be annual meetings of the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda, attended, if desired, by the Governors of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and by the British Resident, Zanzibar. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 

The East Africa High Commission replaced the East African Governors’ 
Conference on Ist January 1948. The High Commission, consisting of the 
Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, was charged with the adminis- 
tration of certain services common to the three territories, e.g. the East African 
Railways and Harbour Administration, the East African Directorate of Civil 
Aviation, the East African Posts and Telegraphs Department, the East African 
Meteorological Department, etc. The East Africa Central Legislative Assembly 
was established in 1947, and in 1956 its membership was increased from 24 to 
34, consisting of a Speaker, 7 ex officio members, 6 nominated members and 
20 unofficial members. Two nominated members were appointed by each 
of the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. Six unofficial members 
were returned from each territory, of whom three were appointed in each 
case by the Governor, and the other three elected. In addition two Arab unofficial 
members were appointed by the High Commission. The High Commission 
had power to legislate, with the advice and consent of the Assembly, in respect 
of inter-territorial common services, and on any matter concerned with the 
peace, order and good government of the Territories. The establishment of the 
High Commission involved no change in the constitution or administrative 
responsibilities of the Governments of the three territories, which remained 
responsible for basic services such as administration, police, health, education, 
agriculture, forestry, labour, housing and public works. 


EAST AFRICAN COMMON SERVICES ORGANISATION 

At the Constitutional Conference in Dar es Salaam in March 1961 the 
Tanganyika Government expressed the wish to continue participation, after 
independence, in the common services provided by the East Africa High Commis- 
sion, in a manner compatible with Tanganyika’s independence. Arrangements 
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to this end were worked out in talks, held in London in June 1961 and attended 
by delegates from Britain, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda, and of the East 
Africa High Commission, and by an observer from Zanzibar. It was agreed that, 
in the interests of all the Territories concerned, common services should continue 
to be provided on an East African basis, and that this should be secured, when 
Tanganyika became independent, by setting up a new organization called the 
East African Common Services Organisation. Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya 
would participate as equal partners, responsibility for the policy of the new 
Organisation being vested in the East African Common Services Authority. 
This would consist of the Prime Minister of Tanganyika, now the President 
of Tanzania, the Prime Minister, now the President, of Uganda, and the Prime 
Minister, now the President, of Kenya. 

The Authority is supported by five Ministerial Committees, each composed 
of three Ministers (i.e. one from each State), and each responsible for a specialised 
field of subjects, viz. Communications, Finance, Commercial and Industrial 
Co-ordination, Social and Research Services and Labour. Parliamentary 
control is exercised by a Central Legislative Assembly with a Speaker and 
forty-four members. This is made up of fifteen Ministers (i.e. three Ministers 
from each of the five Committees), nine members from each country, chosen 
by their national legislatures, and two ex officio members (the Secretary-General 
and the Legal Secretary). 

In October 1964 the United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar changed its 
name to Tanzania (see page 293). 

The Assembly is empowered to pass measures relating to the matters for which 
the Organisation is responsible, measures which would, when duly assented to, 
have the force of law in each Member State. These arrangements (which are fully 
described in Cmnd. 1433) were brought into effect on the 9th December 1961 by 
an Agreement between the Government of independent Tanganyika and the Gov- 
ernments of Uganda and Kenya, to whom the necessary powers were entrusted by 
the British Government. 

The principal functions of the East African Common Services Organization 
are :— 


(a) to administer the following services :— 


The East African Railways and Harbours Administration 

The East African Posts and Telecommunications Administration 

The East African Directorate of Civil Aviation 

The East African Meteorological Department 

The East African Customs and Excise Department 

The East African Income Tax Department 

The East African Research Services 

‘The East African Industrial Council 

The East African Statistical Department 

The East African Literature Bureau 

The East African Accountant-General’s Department 

The East African Auditor-General’s Department 

Inter-territorial services arising from the operations of the East African 
Currency Board 


Services arising out of the functions of the East African Common 
Services Authority as East African Air Authority 
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Inter-territorial services financed in part or whole by means of grants 
made to the Organisation from the East African Regional Allocation 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 

Services for the administration of such grants made by the Government 
of any country, any international organisation or any authority, for the 
purposes of inter-territorial projects as are agreed between the East 
African Common Services Authority and the Governments of the 
Territories 

Services for the purposes of co-ordinating the economic activities of the 
Territories 

Services for the purposes of any body or authority established in pur- 
suance of sub-paragraph (5) of paragraph 1 or sub-paragraph (d) of 
paragraph 2 of Article 1 of the Organisation’s Constitution 

The Secretariat of the Organisation 

Services for the purposes of the performance of the functions of the 
Assembly, the Public Service Commissions or any officer of the 
Organisation under Part II], IV or V of the Organisation’s Con- 
stitution 

Such other services as may, with the consent of the member Govern- 
ments, be designated by the Authority by order published in the 
Gazette of the Organisation 

(5) to provide machinery to facilitate the co-ordination of the activities of 
the Governments of the United Republic of Tanzania, Uganda and 

Kenya on any matter of common interest to them 


(c) to enact measures relating to matters for which the Organisation is 
responsible to which legislative effect may be given in the United 
Republic of Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya. 

The Central Legislative Assembly is empowered to pass measures relating to 

the following matters :— 

Accounts of the Organisation and the officers and authorities thereof, including 

audit of accounts; management and control of the funds of the Organisation 

Appropriations out of the funds of the Organisation (other than the Distribu- 

table Pool Fund) 

Civil Aviation 

Customs and Excise: administrative and general provisions (but not including 

tariff rates) 

Income Tax: administrative and general provisions (but not including rates of 

tax and allowances) 

Powers, privileges and immunities of the Central Legislative Assembly and the 

members thereof 

Inter-territorial Research 

Makerere University College; the University College, Dar es Salaam; the 

University College, Nairobi; and other institutions of a university character 

Meteorology 

Pensions, gratuities and other like benefits payable out of the funds of the 

Organisation 
Staff of the Organisation, including Public Service Commissions of the 
Organisation 
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Posts and telegraphs, telephones and radio communications 

Railways, harbours and inland water transport 

Borrowing for the purposes of the Organisation 

Merchant shipping 

Legal proceedings by or against the Organisation, the Authority, the Minis- 
terial Committees, or any offices or authority of the Organisation 

Statistics 

The matters with respect to which the Organization is empowered to make 
provision by paragraph 2 of Article I and by Articles 34 and 36 of its 
Constitution 

Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa (excluding the jurisdiction or powers 
of the Court) 

The regulation of industrial relations within the services of the Organisation, 
including disputes 

Any matter, not mentioned above, that is incidental to the execution, per- 
formance or enforcement of any function conferred by the Organisation’s 
Constitution, or by an Act of the Organisation enacted in accordance with 
the provisions of its Constitution, upon the Organisation or any authority, 
officer or servant of the Organisation 


The enactment of measures of the Organisation is effected by means of bills 
passed by the Central Legislative Assembly and assented to on behalf of the 
Organisation by the President of the United Republic of Tanzania, the President 
of the Republic of Kenya and the President of Uganda. 

The East African Railways and Harbours Administration and the East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Administration are self-contained and self- 
financing services. The other services (General Fund) administered by the 
Organisation are financed from the Organisation’s half share of a Distributable 
Pool under the Organisation’s control, which is derived from six per cent of the 
customs and excise revenue collected in the three countries and forty per cent of 
the income tax on the profits of manufacturing and finance companies, after 
deducting the costs of collection by the East African Income Tax and Customs 
and Excise Department. 

The Wheatcroft Commission reported on the constitutional status of the 
East African Airways Corporation in 1965. The report endorsed a decision to 
establish E.A.A.C. as a self-contained service of the East African Common 
Services Organisation. It recommended that it should retain its present status 
as a Statutory corporation and be allowed a larger degree of freedom in finance 
and management matters than is accorded to either of the other self-contained 
services, i.e. East African Railways and Harbours Administration and East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Administration. 


COURT OF APPEAL 


The East African Common Services Organisation Agreement has_ been 
modified to provide for the constitution of a Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 
to be a successor court to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa (as 
constituted by the Eastern Africa Court of Appeal Order in Council 1961). A 
supplementary Agreement for that purpose was signed on behalf of the Govern- 
ments of Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya and came into effect from the 28th 
November 1962. 
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RESEARCH SERVICES 
Research Services administered by the Organisation at present are:— 

The East African Agriculture-Forestry Research Organisation, at Muguga 
near Nairobi (Kenya), which includes the East African Herbarium at Nairobi 
and a special sub-station at Serowe in Uganda. EAAFRO is responsible for 
certain wild life research, as well as research into agriculture and forestry. 

The East African Veterinary Research Organisation, also at Muguga, 
which handles research on animal diseases and other aspects of animal industry. 

The East African Freshwater Fisheries Research Organisation at Jinja 


(Uganda). ! 

The East African Marine Fisheries Research Organisation at Zanzibar 
(Tanzania). 

The East African Tropical Pesticides Research Institute at Arusha 
(Tanzania). 


These five services, with certain aspects of meteorological research, are the 
special concern of the East African Natural Resources Research Council set up 
in 1962, which amongst other things advises the Ministerial Committee on the 
scientific aspects of their research programmes. 

The East African Institute for Medical Research, at Mwanza (Tanzania), 
which deals mainly with problems of bilharziasis. 
The East African Institute for Malaria and Vector-borne Diseases, at 

Amani near Tanga (Tanzania). 

The East African Leprosy Research Centre, at Alupe (Kenya) near the 

Uganda border. 

The East African Trypanosomiasis Research Organisation, at Tororo 

(Uganda), which deals with human and animal trypanosomiasis. 

The East African Virus Research Institute, at Entebbe (Uganda). 

These five services are the special concern of the East African Medical Research 
Council, also set up in 1962, which performs functions parallel to those of the 
East African Natural Resources Research Council. 

The East African Industrial Research Organisation, at Nairobi (Kenya). 


OTHER SERVICES 
Other Services administered by the Organisation are :— 

The East African Statistical Department, which is responsible for East 
African statistics on trade and transport, finance generally, balance of pay- 
ments, fuels, insurance and the presentation of statistics in respect of the 
East African Common Market. 

The East African Meteorological Department, which has its headquarters 
and central forecast organisation at Nairobi and maintains regional head- 
quarters at Dar es Salaam and Entebbe. It is responsible for the maintenance 
and study of meteorological records in all parts of East Africa and for weather 
forecasting, for aviation and other uses. 

The East African Directorate of Civil Aviation, which is responsible for 
air traffic control and telecommunications services for aircraft, but not for 
the management or construction of airports and landing grounds (these are 
State responsibilities). 

The East African Income Tax Department, and the East African Customs and 
Excise Departments, which are responsible for the assessment and collection of 
these taxes and duties on behalf of the East African Government as a whole 
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(but not for the establishment of rates of tax or duty, which are State 

responsibilities). 

The East African Literature Bureau, which encourages the emergence of 
local writers in East Africa and produces adult literary materia] and books of 
interest to East African scholars in English, Kiswahili and other vernaculars. 
The East African Aptitude Testing Unit. 

All these services have their headquarters in Nairobi except the East African 
Customs and Excise Department, whose headquarters are in Mombasa. 

The East African Common Services Authority announced on 16th September 
1965 that Terms of Reference had been agreed for the setting up of a Commission 
for the following purposes :— 

(1) To examine the existing arrangements in East Africa for co-operation 
between Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda on matters of mutual interest, and 
having due regard to the views of the respective governments, to make agreed 
recommendations on the following matters: 

(a) How the East African Common Market can be maintained and 
strengthened and the principles on which, and the manner in which, 
such common market can in future be controlled and regulated. 

(6) The arrangements necessary for the effective operation of the common 
market consequential upon the establishment of separate currencies. 

(c) The extent to which services at present maintained in common between 
the three countries and the form such activities should take. 

(d) The extent to which (if at all) new services could be provided in common 
between the three countries and the form such services should take. 


(e) The manner in which the common services should be financed. 

({) The extent to which the management of different services can be located 
in different parts of East Africa. 

(g) The legal, administrative and constitutional arrangements most likely 
to promote effective co-operation between the East African countries 
in the light of the recommendations made under paragraphs (a), (5), (c), 
(d), (e), and (f). 

(2) To submit their final report to the Governments not later than Ist May, 1966. 


The Commission on East African Co-operation, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Kjeld Philip, concluded its task of examining all these issues in May 
1966 and submitted a report embodying its recommendations; this has been 
studied by the three Heads of Government of Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya 
and a draft Treaty embodying the decisions taken on the Report is likely to be 
settled by early 1967. It is expected that considerable changes in the pattern of 
East African Common Services may take place as a result of the Commission’s 
recommendations. 


CENTRAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. Sir Amar Maini, CBE, MLA 
Leader of the House: The Current Chairman of the Finance Ministerial Committce 
Clerk: A. K. Mutiisa 


EAST AFRICAN COMMON SERVICES AUTHORITY 


President of the United Republic of Tanzania: Mwalimu Dr Julius K. Nyerere 
President of the Sovereign State of Uganda: H.E. Dr A. M. Milton Obote, mp 
President of the Republic of Kenya: H.E. Mzee Jomo Kenyatta, mp 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. J. M. Lusinde, MLA, MP 
Uganda: Hon. W. W. Kalema, MLA, MP 


Kenya: Hon. E. N. Mwendwa, MLA, MP 
Executive Officers: P. Bitature; The General Manager East African Railways and Harbours 
Administration; The Postmaster-General East African Posts and Telecommunications 
Administration 


(Responsibilities: East African Railways and Harbours Administration; East African Posts 
and Telecommunications Administration; Civil Aviation; East African Directorate of Civil 
Aviation; East African Metcorological Department; East African Airways Corporation) 


FINANCE 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. A. H. Jamal, MLA, MP 
Uganda: Hon. L. Kalule-Settala, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. J. S. Gichuru, MLA, MP 


Executive Officer: P. B. Matemba 
(Responsibilities: Finance in the General Fund Services) 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CO-ORDINATION 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. A. Z. N. Swai, MLA, MP 
Uganda: Hon. C. J. Obwangor, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. M. Kibaki, MLA, MP 
Executive Officer: P. B. Matemba 


(Responsibilities: Economic Co-ordination and Representation; East African Industrial 
Research Organisation; East African Industrial Council) 


SOCIAL AND RESEARCH SERVICES 


United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. Sheikh H. Makame, MLA, MP 

Uganda: Hon. A. A. Nekyon, MLA, MP 

Kenya: Hon. B. R. McKenzie, DSO, DFC, MLA, MP 
Executive Officer: D. M. Wako 


(Responsibilities: East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organisation; East 
African Veterinary Research Organisation: East African Tryponosomiasis Research Or- 
ganisation; East African Freshwater Fisheries Research Organisation; East African Marine 
Fisheries Rescarch Organisation; East African Institute of Malaria and Vector-borne 
Diseases; East African Virus Research Institute; East African Leprosy Research Centre; 
East African Institute for Medical Research; East African Literature Bureau; The East 
African Tropical Pesticides Research Institute) 


LABOUR 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. M. M. Kamaliza, MLA, MP 
Uganda: Hon. L. Lubowa, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. Dr J. G. Kiano, MLA, MP 


Executive Officer: H. M. Kajura 


(Responsibilities: Conduct of business of the Organisation relating to industrial relations 
and the co-ordination of the activities of the Governments and the Organisation in relation 
to labour and industrial relations) 


All other matters for which the Organisation is responsible and which do not fall within 
the ambit of these Ministerial Committees are dealt with by the East African Common 
Services Authority. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ORGANISATION 


Secretary-General: D. A. Omari, MBE 
Legal Secretary: B. C. W. Lutta 
Financial Secretary: P. B. Matemba 
Adminstrative Secretary: A. M. Mathu 
Deputy Secretary, Establishments: N. W. Okulo 
Chairman, Public Service Commissions: D. J. K. Nabeta 
Auditor-General: F. H. Sims 
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DEPARTMENTS 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Directorate of Civil Aviation 


Director: R. H. R. Davies 
Deputy Director: J. G. Oakley 


Meteorological Department 
Director: C. M. Taylor 
Deputy Director: S. Tewunga 
(Supernumerary) 


E.A. Railways and Harbours 
Administration 


Gencral Manager: Dr E. N. Gakuo 

Assistant General Manager: (vacant) 

Assistant General Manager (United Republic 
of Tanzania): L. K. Bakuname 

Assistant General Manager (Uganda): 
Z. K. R. Kaheru 


E.A. Posts and Telecommunications 
Administration 


Postmaster General: J. Keto 

Assistant Postmaster General 
E. Habwe 

Assistant Postmaster General (Engineering) 
and Engineer-in-Chief: D. H. A. Scholey 

Assistant Postmaster General (Finance): 
R. P. Humphrey 

Chief Accountant: A. J. Richards 


(Services) : 


FINANCE 
E.A. Customs and Excise 
Commiissioncr: I. Omolo 
Deputy Commissioner: M. G. Wandera 
E.A. Income Tax Department Commnis- 
sioner: S. K. Sebagereka 
Deputy Commissioner: G. E. Hyde 


Accountant-General’s Department 
Accountant-General: N. M. Kangethe 


E.A. Industrial Research Organisation 
Director: Dr M. G. Edwards 


As a result of the introduction of separate currencies in Tanzania, Uganda 


E.A. Statistical Department 
Director: D. Mwiraria 


SOCIAL AND RESEARCH SERVICES 
E.A. Literature Bureau 
Director: N. M. L. Sempira 


E.A. Agriculture and Forestry Research 
Organisation 
Director: Dr O. Starnes 


E.A. Freshwater Fisheries Research 
Organisation 


Director: M. J. Mann (acting) 


E..1. Leprosy Research Centre 
Director: Dr Y. Otsyula 


E.A. Institute for Malaria and 
Vector-borne diseases 


Director: J. L. M. Lelijveld 


E.A. Marine Fisheries Research 
Organisation 
Director: B. E. Bell 


E.A. Institute for Medical Research 
Director: V. M. Eyakuze 


E.A. Tropical Pesticides Research 
Institute 
Director: K. S. Hocking 


E.A,. Trypanosomiasis Research 
Organisation 
Director: Dr R. J. Onyango 


E.A. Veterinary Research Organisation 
Director: M. L. Burdin 


E.A. Virus Research Institute 


Director: M. C. Williams (designate: G. W. 
Kafuko) 


and Kenya most of the activities of the East African Currency Board have been 
taken over by the three Central Banks established by the Governments of the 


three States. 


The former East African Office in London has becn closed and its functions 
transferred to the High Commissioners of the three Member States. 


REGIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
WEST INDIES 
THE BRITISH CARIBBEAN COURT OF APPEAL 


Federal Supreme Court, and reconstituted in September 1962 for an interim 


Te Court was established in June 1962 by Order in Council to replace the 


period with jurisdiction in Barbados and the Leeward and Windward Islands 
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and British Guiana. In 1966 the Court ceased to have jurisdiction in Guyana 
and Barbados when these countries became independent. In March 1967 the 
1962 Order in Council was revoked following the establishment of the West 
Indies Associated States Supreme Court. 


THE WINDWARD ISLANDS AND LEEWARD ISLANDS 
SUPREME COURT AND COURT OF APPEAL 


These Courts were established by Order in Council in 1939 for Antigua, 
Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, St Kitts, St Lucia, St Vincent and the Virgin 
Islands. Fresh provisions regarding these Courts were made by Order in Council 
in 1959 and amended in 1962 in consequence of the dissolution of the Federation 
of The West Indies. Provision was made for the establishment of a Judicial and 
Legal Service Commission composed of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
a Justice of Appeal of the British Caribbean Court of Appeal, a Judge or ex- 
Judge of a Superior Court of any part of Her Majesty’s Dominions and the Chair- 
men of two of the advisory Public Service Commissions in the territories concerned. 
The Chief Justice was appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
other judges by the Commission with the approval of the Secretary of State. 
Judges were removable from office only if the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council had advised removal for inability or misbehaviour. The expenses of the 
Courts and the Commission were borne by the eight territories in specified pro- 
portions and the sums required to meet them were charged on the revenues of 
the respective territories by the Order in Council. 

The Order in Council establishing the Courts was revoked in April 1967 
following the establishment of the West Indies Associated States Supreme 
Court. 


THE WEST INDIES ASSOCIATED STATES 
SUPREME COURT 


This Court was established for the six proposed Associated States by Order in 
Council in February 1967. The Order enabled the Court to have jurisdiction 
also in Montserrat and the Virgin Islands. The Court consists of a Court of 
Appeal and a High Court. The Chief Justice is appointed by Her Majesty, and 
the Justices of Appeal and Puisne Judges on behalf of Her Majesty by the 
Judicial and Legal Services Commission. The Commission consists of the 
Chief Justice, one of the Justices of Appeal or Puisne Judges, an ex-Judge 
appointed with the concurrence of not less than four of the Premiers and the 
Chairman of two of the Public Service Commissions of the States in rotation. 
Judges are removable from office only if the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has advised removal for inability or misbehaviour. The expenses of the 
Court, after allowing for any contributions from Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands, are met by the states in equal shares and are charged on the Con- 
solidated Funds of the respective states by the Order in Council. 


INTERIM COMMISSIONER FOR THE WEST INDIES 


The Federation of The West Indies which came into being in January 1958 
comprised the territories of Barbados, Jamaica (including the Cayman Islands 
and the Turks and Caicos Islands), Antigua, Montserrat, St Kitts-Nevis- 
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Anguilla, Trinidad and Tobago, and Grenada, Dominica, St Lucia and St 
Vincent. (It did not include British Guiana, British Honduras or the Virgin Islands). 

On 6th February 1962 in an announcement in the House of Commons, the 
Secretary of State referred to the decision of Jamaica to withdraw from the 
Federation and Her Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of this decision; the 
decision of Trinidad and Tobago not to participate in any federation of the Eastern 
Caribbean; and the fact that the Premier of Barbados and the Chief Ministers 
of the Leeward and Windward Islands, while advocating a new federation be- 
tween their territories, were agreed that the Federation should be dissolved. 
In the circumstances Her Majesty’s Government had with regret reached the 
conclusion that they had no alternative but to arrange for the dissolution of 
the Federation. 

As provided for in the West Indies (Dissolution and Interim Commissioner) 
Order in Council, 1962, made under the West Indies Act, 1962, the Federation 
was dissolved by proclamation on 31st May 1962. 

Under the same Order, Sir Stephen Luke, KCMG, was appointed Interim 
Commissioner with headquarters in Port of Spain, Trinidad, to deal with the 
problems resulting from the dissolution. The Interim Commission took over 
the assets and liabilities of the Federal Government and responsibility for certain 
of the services (in some cases shared by British Guiana, British Honduras, the 
Bahamas and the Virgin Islands) previously the responsibility of the Federal 
Government, until their future could be settled. The Interim Commissioner 
was also charged with the duty of dismantling the machinery of the defunct 
Federal Government and with making arrangements for the re-absorption of 
Federal civil servants in other public services in the area, for the payment of 
compensation to redundant officers and for the future payment of pensions 
earned in the service of the Federal Government. 

The Interim Commissioner took the Chair at the Common Services Conference 
in July 1962 when the representatives of the Governments participating in 
regional services agreed to maintain the Meteorological Service (see below) 
the Shipping Service (see below) and financial contributions to the University 
of The West Indies. 

By the end of June 1963 the main part of the Interim Commissioner’s task 
had been completed and his office in Trinidad was closed down. He continued 
from London the work which remained to be done in connection with Federal 
pensions and the settlement of the assets and liabilities of the former Federation. 


REGIONAL COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(Barbados and the Leeward and Windward Islands) 


On 19th January 1962, during the visit of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to the West Indies, the Premier of Barbados and the Chief Ministers of Antigua, 
Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, St Kitts, St Lucia and St Vincent presented 
proposals for a new federation between their territories. Subsequently a Con- 
ference of the eight Governments in Barbados confirmed their desire that such a 
federation should be established, and submitted outline proposals to the Secre- 
tary of State. On 16th April 1962, the Secretary of State informed the House of 
Commons that the United Kingdom Government had reached the conclusion 
that a Federation of Barbados and the Leeward and Windward Islands appeared 
to offer the best solution to the problems of the area, provided that the federal 
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constitution was such as to provide adequate powers to the central government 
and to offer a reasonable prospect of economic and financial stability. 

The East Caribbean Federation Conference held in May 1962 at Marlborough 
House, London, recommended in their Report (Cmnd 1746) that there should 
be a federation of the eight territories, that it should be called the West Indies 
Federation and that the Federal capital should be in Barbados. In accordance 
with agreements reached at the Conference a Regional Council of Ministers was 
set up, under the Chairmanship of the Governor of Barbados, consisting of 
the Premier and Chief Ministers of each Unit Government (or their nominees) 
to consider any problems of common interest to the eight territories concerned 
in connection with the setting up of the new Federation. Fiscal and Civil Service 
Commissions were appointed to study the financial and public service aspects 
of establishing the new Federation; their reports were published in April 1963 
as Cmnd 1991 and 1992 respectively. In August, two further reports were 
published, the first being a survey of economic potential and capital needs of 
the Leeward Islands, Windward Islands and Barbados (Overseas Research 
Publications No. 5, H.M.S.O.); the second was a Report on a Customs Union 
of those territories (Barbados Government Printer). 

The 1962 London Conference agreed that when its recommendations had 
been approved by Unit legislatures and when the two preparatory Commissions 
had reported, a further Conference should be held (to which opposition 
parties in the eight territories would be invited) between the British and West 
Indian Governments to reach final decisions about the form of the new Federa- 
tion. 

After elections in Grenada in August 1962, the new Grenada Government 
began discussions with the Government of Trinidad and Tobago on the possi- 
bility of political union and took no further part in preparation for federation. 

Ministers of the other seven territories met at intervals during 1963 and 1964 
without reaching complete agreement among themselves on an amended 
federal scheme which they wished to propose. Antigua took no part in subsequent 
discussions on this subject, and since the Government of Barbados announced 
their intention of seeking separate independence before considering federation 
further, there has been no progress. Following decisions taken at a meeting in 
August 1966 the Regional Council of Ministers was wound up on 30th November 
while a successor, the West Indies (Associated States) Council of Ministers, 
came into being on Ist November 1966. 


THE WEST INDIES (ASSOCIATED STATES) COUNCIL 

OF MINISTERS 
This Council comprises the Premiers of the Associated States (Chief Minister 
of St Vincent until it becomes an Associated State) and the Chief Minister of 
Montserrat. The Chairman for the first year is the Premier of Antigua, to be 
followed for a year at a time by the other members in rotation. The Secretariat is 
established in St Lucia. The purpose of the Council is to administer such common 
services and to perform such other functions as may be agreed from time to 
time. 


THE CARIBBEAN METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 
The Caribbean Meteorological Service at present embraces all Unit Territories 
of the former Federation including the now independent countries of Jamaica, 
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Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados and Guyana, as well as British Honduras 
and the British Virgin Islands. There are main meteorological offices at Palisadoes 
Airport (Jamaica), Piarco Airport (Trinidad) and at Seawell Airport (Barbados); 
and supplementary offices at Pearls Airport (Grenada), Arnos Vale (St Vincent) 
and Stanley Field (British Honduras). 

Each Government has agreed to continue to provide or receive services at 
least up to the same level as previously, and to contribute to the cost of a small 
headquarters unit with mainly co-ordinating and representational functions. 
Governments which do not maintain main meteorological stations will also 
make contributions to those which do. Each Government will employ its own 
staff, but staff will remain members of the Caribbean Meteorological Service 
and be available for transfer within the area. The headquarters are in Trinidad 
and a Regional Institute of Tropical Meteorology is being established in 
Barbados. 


THE WEST INDIES SHIPPING SERVICE 


The West Indies Shipping Corporation Act, 1961, established a Shipping 
Corporation to operate and maintain a regular shipping service between the 
territories of the then Federation of The West Indies, using two ships donated 
by the Canadian Government. 

On the break-up of the Federation in 1962 it was agreed that the Service 
should be continued under the policy direction of a Regional Shipping Council, 
on which were represented the Governments of Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Barbados and the Leeward and Windward Islands. In December 1964 it was 
decided that the Service should be continued for at least a further three years. 

The headquarters of the Shipping Council are in Trinidad and the present 
Chairman of the Council is the Hon. K. Mohammed, Minister for West Indian 
Affairs in the Trinidad and Tobago Government. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION AND THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT COUNCIL 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


regional Commission for the South Pacific was established in 1947 (Cmnd 
At» by agreement between the Governments of Australia, France, the 

Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. An amending Agreement, signed on 2nd October 1964, provided for 
the Independent State of Western Samoa and any other territory which becomes 
independent and was within the Commission’s scope immediately before in- 
dependence, to become a participating member of the Commission and remain 
within its scope if it wishes and is invited to do so by the participating Govern- 
ments. The Netherlands ceased to be a participating Government on 3lst 
December 1962 and various other changes were made in the Agreement as a 
result. 
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The Commission is a consultative and advisory body to the participating 
Governments in matters affecting the economic and social development of non- 
self-governing territories in the South Pacific region. Annual sessions of the 
Commission are held at its headquarters in Noumea, New Caledonia, and it is 
assisted, in framing its work programme, by biennial meetings of a Conference 
of territorial delegates. 

The United Kingdom Scnior Commissioner is Sir Derek Jakeway, Governor 
of Fiji, or another official appointed from time to time, and the Secretary- 
General is Sir Gawain Bell, Noumea, New Caledonia. 


SOUTH PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT COUNCIL 


The Council is ancillary to the Commonwealth Air Transport Council (q.v.) 
and was set up as a result of recommendations of a Civil Aviation Conference 
held in Wellington in 1946. The Permanent Chairman of the Council is the 
Australian Minister for Civil Aviation and the Secretariat is in Melbourne, 
Australia. Britain, Australia, New Zealand and Fiji are members of the Council 
while the Western Pacific High Commission is represented by Britain. The 
Council has met seventeen times since it was formed, and has been largely 
concerned with the development of Nadi (Nandi) airport in Fiji. 
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COMMITTEES, SOCIETIES AND 
ORGANISATIONS IN BRITAIN 
CONCERNED WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATIVES 


Chairman: The Lord Peddie, MBB 


W. Coldrick T. Taylor, 3P 

Miss M. Digby, OBE E. V. Whitcombe, CBE 

R. L. Marshall, OBE B. J. Surridge, CMG, OBE (Adviser on 
J. A. E. Morley, MBE Co-operatives to the Minister of 
L. A. Pavitt, MP Overseas Development (Ex-officio) 


Secretary: Miss J. V. F. Glaysher 


In 1962, an Advisory Committee on Co-operatives was constituted by the then 
Secretary for Technical Co-operation. In 1964, the Committee was re-constituted 
by the Minister of Overseas Development to advise on problems which arise in 
providing technical assistance from Britain for the promotion of co-operatives 
of all kinds in developing countries. 

Its terms of reference are: 

(1) To advise on methods of providing technical assistance from Britain for 
the development of co-operatives of all kinds, and in particular, to advise and 
report on: 


(a) the provision for training people from overseas in Britain; 

(b) the supply of personnel when requested; 

(c) the provision of expert advice when requested ; 

(d) assistance to countries overseas in the development of training facilities. 


(2) To advise on any matters connected with co-operative development which 
may be referred to it. 


ANGLO SIERRA LEONEAN SOCIETY 
2 Charterhouse Street, London E.C.1 (FLEet Street 1577) 


Chief Patron: The Right Hon. Viscount Boyd of Merton, cu 
Patrons: The Hon. Sir Albert Margai; 
Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GCMG 
President: Sir George Beresford-Stooke, KCMG 
Vice-Presidents: Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, GCVO; 

The Hon. Mr. Justice G. E. Dove-Edwin; Dr M. C. F. Easmon, OBE; 
Dr W. H. Fitzjohn; The Right Rev. Dr J. L. C. Horstead, CMG, CBE; 
Dr R. E. Kelfa-Caulker; Dr D. S. H. W. Nicol, cmMG; 

J. S. Fenton, CMG, OBE 
Chairman: D. A. R. Richardson 
Hon. Secretary: R. A. Jones 


The Anglo Sierra Leonean Society was formed in London in August 1962. Its 
objects are to foster friendship and understanding between citizens of Great 
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Britain and of Sierra Leone and to assist in the encouragement of cultural, 
literary and social relations between the two countries. The Society has a Council 
of mixed members comprising citizens of the United Kingdom and of Sierra 
Leone. 

Membership is open to all citizens of the United Kingdom and Sierra Leone 
and to any other nationals interested in Sierra Leone. 

The Society issues bulletins to members at regular intervals, with news of 
the activities of the Society, and lectures and film shows are held in the winter 
months. 

In May 1965 a branch of the Society was formed in Freetown under the 
Chairmanship of Mr H. E. B. John. 


ANTI-LOCUST RESEARCH CENTRE 


College House, Wrights Lane, London W.8 (WEStern 6084) 
Director: P. T. Haskell 
Deputy Director: (Vacant) 
Research into locust problems was started in 1929, under the auspices of the 
Committee of Civil Research, at the Imperial (now Commonwealth) Institute of 
Entomology. The Anti-Locust Research Centre was established as an indepen- 
dent research institute in 1945 and financed by grants made under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. The Centre, formerly administered by the 
Colonial Office, is now one of the scientific units of the Ministry of Overseas 
Development. 
The functions of the Centre are: 
(1) To conduct and foster research on locusts and grasshoppers and to co- 
ordinate and disseminate current information concerning them. 


(2) To promote technical co-operation in the field of locust and grasshopper 
research and control by assisting overseas governments and organisations 
in introducing rational strategies and techniques of control of locusts and 
grasshoppers. 

(3) To provide suitable facilities for visiting scientists and students for 
purposes of research and training. 

(4) To advise Her Majesty’s Government on locust and grasshopper problems. 


The Centre is now guided in its scientific work by the recently constituted 
Overseas Pest Control Committee which held its first meeting in January 1967. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITIES 


General Office: 
36 Gordon Square, London W.C.1 (EUSton 8572) 


Branch Office (Commonwealth Scholarships and Appointments): 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (01-839 3292) 


Chairman: Sir Charles Wilson, (1966—67) 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Douglas Logan (1966-67) 
Hon. Treasurer: Professor R. O. Buchanan 
Secretary-General: J. F. Foster, cma 
Deputy Secretary-General: A. A. Bath 
Senior Assistant Secretary: E. E. Temple 
Assistant Secretaries: T. Craig; B. H. Taylor; P. B. Hetherington 
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Almost all Universities and University Colleges of good standing in the Common- 
wealth are members of this Association, which was founded in 1913 as the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire and was named the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth from 1948 to 1963 when it received a 
Royal Charter under its present name. There are at present 164 institutions in 
membership. The Association is a voluntary organisation, financed by the sub- 
scriptions of its member institutions; it does not receive any government grant 
but among the secretariats it provides are those of certain statutory bodies 
(e.g. the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United Kingdom) 
whose expenditure is reimbursed under contract with the relevant Government 
departments. Its functions include that of providing liaison between the admini- 
strations of the various Universities in Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries, and the organisation of periodical conferences. Congresses of the 
Universities of the Empire were held at quinquennial intervals until 1936; the 
series was resumed after the war by the sixth Congress of the Universities of the 
British Commonwealth at Oxford in 1948. The seventh Congress of the Univer- 
sities of the Commonwealth took place at Cambridge in 1953 and the eighth (the 
first held outside Britain) at Montreal, Canada, in 1958. The (ninth) Jubilee 
Congress was held in London in 1963; it was attended by 533 members and 116 
Commonwealth Universities were represented. It is planned that the tenth 
Congress will be held in Sydney, Australia, in 1968. Since 1948 a number of 
small conferences of heads of Universities have been held in different parts of 
the Commonwealth, the most recent being that in Nigeria in 1966. 

The office of the Association also provides the secretariat of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of the United Kingdom and 
organises the annual Home Universities Conferences. It acts as the agent in 
London of oversea member institutions, particularly in inviting applications and, 
when requested, reporting on candidates for vacant appointments on their staffs. 
The office undertakes certain responsibilities in connection with the Common- 
wealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, particularly by providing the secretariat 
for the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United Kingdom (which 
selects Commonwealth Scholars, holders of Commonwealth Medical Awards 
and Commonwealth Visiting Professors from overseas and places them in, or 
attaches them to, United Kingdom universities; and makes nominations for 
scholarships tenable in overseas Commonwealth countries). It also prepares a 
comprehensive annual report on the working of the Plan in the Commonwealth 
as a whole. In general, the Association aims to provide the secretariat for any 
special operation requested by its member Universities or a group of them; 
among the scholarships at present administered are some for non-Commonwealth 
students. It is in regular contact with national inter-university organisations 
such as the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, the Australian, 
New Zealand and Nigerian Vice-Chancellors’ Committees and the Inter- 
University Boards of India and Pakistan, as well as with the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas. The Association’s office is open to 
enquiries on university matters, and the library, containing the calendars, hand- 
books, prospectuses, etc., of most Commonwealth university institutions, is 
available for reference purposes. A list of academic visitors to Britain is issued at 
regular intervals to interested organisations; it includes the names of those 
known or understood to be in the country at the time and the names of those 
whose visits are pending. As part of its programme of providing factual informa- 
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tion about Universities, and access to them, the Association publishes annually 
the Commonwealth Universities Yearbook which contains in its 2,500 pages 
general information about all university institutions in the Commonwealth, in- 
cluding staff directories. Among the Association’s other publications are: 
Higher Education in the United Kingdom, a handbook for overseas students and 
their advisers, compiled jointly by the A.C.U. and British Council; Proceedings 
of the Quinquennial Congresses of Commonwealth Universities; Proceedings of 
the Home Universities Conferences; United Kingdom Postgraduate Awards; A 
Compendium of University Entrance Requirements for First Degree Courses in 
the United Kingdom; Applications for Admission to Universities, the report of an 
inquiry commissioned by the United Kingdom Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals; Reports of an Ad Hoc Committee on Procedure for Admission of 
Students; Report of a Sub-Committee on University Entrance Requirements in 
England and Wales; and Radiological Protection in Universities. A note on the 
functions of the Association, an official List of Commonwealth Universities and 
their addresses, the Annual Report of the Council and a statistical report on 
overseas students at United Kingdom Universities, are also available as printed 
leaflets. In 1963 there was published for the Association by the Cambridge 
University Press Community of Universities: an Informal Portait of the Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth 1913-63. 


BRITAIN -NIGERIA ASSOCIATION 


Patron: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, kG, KT, GBE 
President: Sir James Robertson, K T, GCMG, GCVO, KBE 


Vice-Presidents: 


The Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, mp 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley, OBE, MP 
Chairman of the Council: Sir Stafford Foster Sutton, KBE, CMG, QC 
Hon. Treasurer: Frank Davidson, CBE 
Secretary: A. Ikem Ibegbuna 


The address of the Secretary is 2 Stanmore Street, London N.1 (TERminus 0627) 


The Britain-Nigeria Association is a non-political organisation founded in 1961 
which has over 1,400 British and Nigerian members. Its object is the promotion 
of friendship and mutual understanding between Britain and Nigeria. 

The Association organises regular social and cultural activities which are 
designed not only to bring Britons and Nigerians together but also to maintain 
contact with those Britons who have served in Nigeria and wish to keep in touch 
with Nigeria and each other. Lectures and film shows are given illustrating 
modern Nigeria. Entertainment is provided for Nigerian visitors to Britain and 
hospitality is arranged for Nigerian students. All members receive frequent 
issues of the Bulletin, which gives news of the activities of the Association and of 
its members, together with a summary of the latest news from Nigeria. 

Membership is open to all Britons, Nigerians and other nationals interested in 
Nigeria. The annual subscription is one guinea (30s. where husband and wife 
join together). Widows and Nigerian students in Britain pay a reduced sub- 
scription of 5s. Life membership is available for £10 (£15 for husband and wife). 
Firms and other bodies with interests in Nigeria are eligible to join the Associa- 
tion as corporate members for a minimum annual subscription of £10. 
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BRITISH ACADEMY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
CO-OPERATION 
(formerly for the Colonial Territories) 

British Academy, Burlington Gardens, W.1 (REGent 0457) 


Secretary: Sir Mortimer Wheeler, CH, CIE, MC, TD 


In May 1954, by invitation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the British 
Academy set up a consultative committee to advise on all matters relating to the 
archaeology and history of the Colonial Territories. In September 1961, the 
Committee was transferred to the Department of Technical Co-operation (now 
the Ministry of Overseas Development) and re-named. 
The membership is as follows: 
Lord Robbins, cs (President of the L. P. Kirwan, CMG, TD 


British Academy) The Reverend Gervase Mathew 
G. H. S. Bushnell K. P. Oakley 
Miss G. Caton-Thompson Dame Margery Perham, DCMG, CBE 
B. Cheeseman, OBE Professor C. H. Phili ps 
Sir Gerard Clauson, KCMG, OBE Miss Audrey Richards, CBE 
Adrian Digby, CBE Sir Ralph Turner, mc 
Miss K. M. Kenyon, CBE Sir Mortimer Wheeler, CH, CIE, MC, TD 


BRITISH ANTARCTIC SURVEY 
(formerly Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey) 
30 Gillingham Street, S.W.1 (VICtoria 3687-8-9) 


Director: Sir Vivian Fuchs 
Personnel: W. O. Sloman 
Scientific Officer: Miss G. E. Todd 
Logistics Officer: D. R. Gipps 
Accountant: E. M. P. Salmon 


The London Office is responsible for the Administration and control of British 
Antarctic activities, and for publication of the scientific results. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF MALAYSIA 
5th Floor, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London W.C.2 (01-930 8631) 


President: T. B. Barlow 
Secretary: H. P. Bryson, MC, PJK 


This Association was founded in 1920 as the successor to the Straits Settlements 
Association (London), 1867. It has individual and corporate membership of 
about 2,000. It concerns itself with all matters of public interest affecting Malaysia 
and Brunei; provides a link between past and present residents in these terri- 
tories; interests itself in Malaysian students in Britain; publishes the monthly 
Malaysian Bulletin and the illustrated journal Malaysia; and has sponsored and 
keeps up-to-date a Bibliography of Malaya. 


BRITISH CARIBBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Joint Presidents: The Lord Royle of Pendleton, 3p; Nigel Fisher, Mc, MP 
Joint Chairmen: Donald Chapman, mp; Councillor Dr David T. Pitt, 3p 
Deputy Chairmen: Leonard Smith, MBE, 3P; W. Compton-Carr; Dr V. L. Page 
Hon. Treasurers: A. F. Sievers: David Davidson 
Secretary: Mrs Felicity Bolton, 421 Endsleigh Court, London W.C.1 (EUSton 4548) 
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The Association was formed in July 1958 with the aim of strengthening friend- 
ship and understanding between the peoples of the Caribbean and Britain, and 
of helping to improve race relations generally. 

It has more than 1,000 members including over 150 Members of Parliament 
drawn from the three main political parties. Members’ meetings are held regularly 
to receive reports on the work of the Association and to make recommendations 
for constructive action. Contact with the Ministries and Local Authorities 
concerned is constantly maintained and a Newsletter is published twice a year. 
Social functions are also a popular feature of the Association’s activities. 

The Association is governed by a Central Council and an Executive Com- 
mittee composed equally of West Indian and British members. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH EX-SERVICES LEAGUE 
92 New Bond Street, London W.1 (MAYfair 3106) 


Grand President: Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Mountbatten of Burma, KG, PC, GCB, OM, 
GCS1, GCIE, GCVO, DSO, FRS 
Deputy Grand President: General Sir Rodney Moore, GCvVO, KCB, CBE, DSO, ADC 
Honorary Treasurer: K. M. Oliphant 
Secretary-General: Air Commodore B. J. R. Roberts 


The League was founded in 1921 (as the British Empire Service League) by 
Field Marshal Earl Haig and Field Marshal Smuts to link together the ex-service 
organisations of the Commonwealth. The original nine founder-member 
organisations have now grown to include 40 Commonwealth countries and 
territories. 

In addition to maintaining contact with all its member organisations the 
League seeks to ensure that no Commonwealth ex-serviceman shall be without 
help if in need; to further the welfare of ex-servicemen by assisting its member 
organisations to meet their obligations; and to assist ex-servicemen who migrate 
within the Commonwealth. It acts as the overseas agent of a number of ex- 
service charitable organisations in Britain, gives advice and guidance on pension 
and other technical matters, provides a Commonwealth ex-services information 
service through a quarterly Bulletin issued by headquarters, and undertakes many 
and varied tasks on behalf of its member organisations. 

The League holds triennial conferences to decide its policy and to discuss 
matters of concern to its members. Between conferences the affairs of the League 
are controlled by a Council in London on which its members are represented. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH UNION LTD. 
14 Duke Street, London S.W.1 (WHltehall 7696) 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Colyton, pc, CMG 
Board of Management: Sir Cyril Black, yp, MP; The Lady Olivia Waldron; 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. MacKinnon; V. E. Waldron; R. M. Hodges; 
John Biggs Davison, MP 
Hon. Treasurer: Ronald A. Barter 
Director: Michael Farrow 


The British Commonwealth Union, formerly The British Empire Union, was 
founded in 1915. The name was changed in 1960. It is a non-profit-making 
company, limited by guarantee. 

The objects of the Union are to secure a closer union commercially, politically, 
socially and otherwise both between Britain and the overseas countries of the 
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Commonwealth and between the Commonwealth and other friendly States. 
Through the medium of pamphlets, written by experts, it draws attention to 
specific problems facing Britain and the Commonwealth which often figure in 
the popular press when the background is unknown to the general public. Its 
work is extended mainly to those who may not fully appreciate the advantages 
of unity within the Commonwealth. Many hundreds attend its meetings each 
week. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
65 Davies Street, London W.1 (GROsvenor 8011) 


President: General Sir Ronald Adam, Bt, GCB, DSO, OBB 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lord Bridges, KG, PC, GCB, GCVO, MC, PRS 
Director-General: Sir Paul Sinker, KCMG, CB 
Deputy Director-General: R. A. Phillips, CMG, OBE 
. Assistant Director-General: H. P. Croom-Johnson, CMG, CBE 
Controller, Commonwealth Division: M. Dodderidge, OBE 


The British Council, by the terms of its Royal Charter, exists to promote a 
wider knowledge of Britain and the English language abroad and to develop 
closer cultural relations between Britain and other countries. 

The Council was founded in 1934. Since the second world war its work has 
been marked by two main changes: a move towards more activity in the develop- 
ing countries of the Commonwealth and a greater devotion to the more educa- 
tional aspects of Council work. As a consequence, help with English language 
teaching has become increasingly important. In this field the Council recruits 
experts for service in the Commonwealth to train teachers and teacher trainers, 
to advise on the improvement of syllabuses and to conduct courses. The Council 
is directly concerned with the provision of British tutors for teachers’ vacation 
courses in Commonwealth countries, mainly in Africa. 

Further assistance is supplied by the Aid to Commonwealth English (A.C.E.) 
scheme, introduced in 1962, under which 60 additional experts, recruited to 
career service in the Council, are being posted over a period of eight years to 
key English language teaching posts in Commonwealth countries. Their main 
function is to train teachers and help those engaged in training teachers. In 
India, in particular, there are eight English Language Teaching Institutes which, 
although Indian, owe their inception to the Council and have Council specialist 
officers on their staffs. 

English language teaching also takes place through other media such as 
television, sound radio and films. Television officers have been trained and 
posted to India, Nigeria, Ghana and Malta. Working together the Council and 
the B.B.C. have produced 115 films on teaching the English language to beginners 
and intermediate students. In addition, a series of direct benefit to teachers of 
English has been produced. 

Other educational work takes many forms. The Council helps schools overseas 
in two ways: by recruitment of staff and by grants. Among schools so assisted 
14 are in India and 14 in Pakistan. 

The shortage of teachers in Britain inevitably limits the recruitment of British 
teachers for service overseas. Graduates and school-leavers, through the British 
Volunteer Programme, in some measure fill the breach. The Council is the 
‘overseas arm’ of Voluntary Service Overseas and is responsible for the care 
and welfare of the volunteers in the countries in which they operate. 


Ut 
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The work of the Council is not confined to giving assistance to schools. The 
Council has helped to recruit staff for some 52 universities, training colleges and 
Departments of Education in Commonwealth countries, has seconded to them 
some of its own staff on a full-time basis and lent them others as lecturers on a 
part-time basis. 

In addition to providing its own staff for work in the Commonwealth, the 
Council arranges tours by British specialists and advisers. 111 of these were sent 
out in 1965-66. The main subjects covered were: education (34); medicine (17); 
science and technology (27). Mention must also be made of the Commonwealth 
University Interchange Scheme under which British and Commonwealth univer- 
sities promote visits between senior members of their teaching staffs. There were 
78 of these visits last year. The British Council supplies the secretariat and 
meets the cost of travel between the countries concerned. 

The Council awards post-graduate scholarships and bursaries to citizens of 
Commonwealth countries for study in Britain. Many professional visitors from 
Commonwealth countries are enabled to study aspects of life in Britain under 
arrangements made by the Council. Exchange visits by members of university 
staffs are arranged through the Commonwealth Universities Interchange Scheme. 

In Britain the Council maintains offices or centres in London and elsewhere, 
mainly in university cities, to provide services for students, professional visitors 
and others from overseas. The Council meets on arrival students for whose stay 
in Britain it is responsible, or who are recommended to it by High Commission- 
ers or British Government departments, and helps them to find accommodation. 
The Council is able to give advice about accommodation outside London to 
other Commonwealth students from overseas who seek its aid. 

The Council helps Commonwealth students in other ways by arranging for 
them social and cultural events at the Council’s centres, vacation and week-end 
courses to give an insight into various aspects of life in Britain and visits to 
places of historical, cultural and industrial interest. Opportunities are also 
provided for students to find their way into the normal channels of family and 
community life in Britain. 

The Council also provides services for Commonwealth Scholars and teacher 
bursars, for holders of awards given under British technical assistance schemes 
and for those holding Fellowships awarded by United Nations specialised 
agencies for study in Britain. 

A further major task of the Council is the provision of libraries. In 1965/6 
the Council maintained 69 libraries in the Commonwealth to which it sent 
186,000 new volumes. The Council, either by itself or in association with others, 
also provides textbooks under multiple copy loan arrangements, special publica- 
tions which it has commissioned, speech and music records, films, and educa- 
tional aids for schools and other institutions. 

Public Library Development, more particularly in the developing countries of 
Africa, has been a major interest. Grants have been made by the Council towards 
the capital cost of many such projects, the recurrent cost being the responsibility 
of the country in which the library is established. 

Visits of drama companies, orchestras, group and individual performers, and 
exhibitions of books, periodicals, fine arts and photographs do much to keep 
the Commonwealth aware of artistic development in Britain. 

In the dependent territories the Council works in close collaboration with 
territorial Governments, carrying on educational activities which do not usually 
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fall within the official sphere and thus supplementing the educational and 
information work of those Governments. The Council is responsible for the 
welfare of recommended students from the dependent territories in Britain and 
the Irish Republic. 

The British Council has representatives in the following Member countries of 
the Commonwealth: Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, Ghana, Guyana, 
India, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Malaysia, Malta, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. It also has 
offices in British Honduras, Hong Kong and Mauritius. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AND 
COMPARATIVE LAW 


32 Furnival Street, London E.C.4 (HOLborn 4051) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lord Denning, Master of the Rolls 
Chairmen of the Sections of the Advisory Board: 
Public International Law: Rt Hon. Lord Shawcross, Qc 
Private International Law: Hon. Mr. Justice Scarman, OBE 
Comparative Law (including Commonwealth and Foreign Law): Hon. Mr Justice Cross 


Director: Dr. K. R. Simmonds 
Assistant Director (Commonwealth Law): H. H. Marshall, cmc, oc 
Assistant Director (European Law): (Vacant) 
The British Institute of International and Comparative Law was founded in 1958 
to bring together the Grotius Society and the Society of Comparative Legislation 
and International Law, to continue and develop their activities and to provide a 
centre in London for the study of International and Comparative Law. 

The Institute is an independent body which initially received support from 
Foundations and is now partly financed by the subscriptions of its members, who 
are drawn from all countries, including many from Commonwealth countries. 

The Council of Management includes special Commonwealth members, who 
are at present Sir Kenneth Bailey, CBE, High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth of Australia in Canada, M. C. Setalvad, formerly Attorney-General of India 
and D. Park-Jamieson, Qc, former President of the Canadian Bar Association. 

The Institute is particularly concerned with all aspects of law in the Common- 
wealth, and this interest is reflected in frequent articles and notes in The Inter- 
national and Comparative Law Quarterly, the journal of the Institute. It operates 
a Commonwealth Legal Advisory Service which is available to Commonwealth 
countries as a source of information on developments in all parts of the Common- 
wealth; the scheme also envisages, in conjunction with the Ministry of Overseas 
Development, the sending of legal experts to territories which request their 
services. Another aspect of the Institute’s interest in the Commonwealth is 
an Annual Survey of Commonwealth Law, which is produced by the Institute 
jointly with the Faculty of Law of the University of Oxford. Supplementary to 
the Commonwealth Legal Advisory Service, the Institute prepares Surveys on 
legal topics which may be of general interest to all Commonwealth countries. 
The Institute also organises lectures and conferences on Commonwealth legal 
themes; it has, for example, been responsible for a series of week-end discussions 
at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, on aspects of West Indian, Indian, 
Nigerian, East African, Malaysian and Singapore law, the proceedings of which 
have subsequently appeared as special publications. There are also certain 
Fellowships awarded by the Institute which are open to lawyers in the Common- 
wealth for advanced study in public international law in Britain. 
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THE BRITISH LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
8 Portman Street, London W.1 (MAYfair 1227) 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
President: The Rt Hon. Viscount Boyd of Merton, CH 
Chairman of Executive Committee: Sir George Seel, KCMG 
Hon. Treasurer: E. O. Baker 
General Secretary: Air Vice-Marshal W. J. Crisham, cB, CBE 
Medical Secretary: Dr S. G. Browne, OBE 


The British Leprosy Relief Association (Lepra) was founded in 1924 as a 
Christian medical organisation to co-ordinate and spear-head the work of various 
Missions and other bodies throughout the then British territories in the attack 
on leprosy. 

Today it finances and participates in leprosy research and distributes the 
results through its quarterly publication Leprosy Review, which has a world-wide 
circulation. Lepra advises Governments and Missions on anti-leprosy work in- 
cluding training of ancillary staff. It finances the provision of specialist staff— 
doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, etc. 

It supports all bodies engaged in approved anti-leprosy work in the Common- 
wealth, with particular reference to the treatment and care of children suffering 
from leprosy for whom two special schemes are operated. 

The Association continually directs its resources towards the eradication of 
leprosy and to this end started in 1965 a pilot Leprosy Control Project in 
Malawi to demonstrate to the world the most practical and economic way of 
wiping out leprosy. 


BUREAU OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL DISEASES 
Keppel Street, Gower Street, London W.C.1 (MUSeum 3041) 


Director: Dr H. J. O’D. Burke-Gaffney, oBE 
Secretary: A. H. Phipps 


The Bureau, established in 1908, is a centre for the collection and general 
distribution of information with regard to hygiene and tropical diseases. It is 
maintained by the proceeds of sales of its publications, and by contributions 
from the British Government and other governments and institutions. 

It publishes the Tropical Diseases Bulletin and the Bulletin of Hygiene. 

The Bureau is under the general control and direction of an Honorary 
Managing Committee, appointed by and responsible to the Minister of Overseas 
Development. The Committee is composed of the following members: 


Chairman: The Chief Medical Adviser, Ministry of Overseas Development, 
Dr J. M. Liston, CMG 
Brigadier Sir John Boyd, OBE, FRS Sir George McRobert, CIE 


Dr A. C. E. Cole A. J. Peckham 

Sir George Godber, KCB Professor A. B. Semple, CBE 
Sir Harold Himsworth, KCB, FRS J. B. Sidebotham, CMG 

Dr T. A. Lloyd Davies Dr E. T. C. Spooner, CMG 


Professor G. Macdonald, cma 
Secretary: A. H. Tansley (Ministry of Overseas Development) 


THE CEYLON ASSOCIATION IN LONDON 
2/3 Crosby Square, London E.C.3 (LONdon Wall 1812) 


President: A. D. McLeod 
Vice-President: M. D. C. Watson 
Secretary: Neil de Saram 


The Association was formed on 6th April 1888 and at the inaugural meeting 
it was decided that its purpose was to be ‘the protection and furtherance of the 
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general interests of Ceylon’. It has no Rules or Constitution and membership is 
open to all who claim to have any interest in, or connection with, Ceylon. 

The Association membership includes many banks, shipping companies, 
brokers and miscellaneous firms, in addition to 108 tea and rubber plantation 
companies and 20 agency houses who act as secretaries for the plantation 
companies. There are also over 450 Private Members whose interests are served 
by the issue of Quarterly Bulletins of information and by the organisation of 
social re-unions. 

Its affairs are conducted at monthly meetings of its Council which is repre- 
sentative of all interests. An Annual General Meeting is held in April. The 
Council has no power to enforce compliance with its decisions on members 
and may be said, therefore, to act in an advisory capacity by means of recom- 
mendations. 


COMMITTEE FOR UNIVERSITY SECONDMENT 


Chairman: Lord Morris of Grasmere, KCMG 


Members: 
N. C. Barford Sir Douglas Logan 
Professor K. E. Berrill A. L. P. Norrington 
Professor C. M. Fleming, CBE R. A. Phillips, oBg 
Lord Fulton A. R. Thomas, CMG 
Dr U. W. Kitzinger Sir Peter Venables 
Dr D. M. A. Leggett Sir John Wolfenden, cBz 


Joint Secretaries: Mrs M. Mumford; J. E. C. Thornton 


The Committee was set up in 1962 to advise the Secretary for Technical Co- 
operation (now the Minister of Overseas Development) on the expenditure of 
Commonwealth education funds and other public money to help staff univer- 
sities in developing countries and to secure the continuing co-operation of 
British universities. The Committee is serviced jointly by the Ministry of Overseas 
Development and the British Council and works closely with the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas and other agencies concerned with 
recruitment for universities overseas. 


COMMONWEALTH ADVISORY AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Secretariat: National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex 
(Teddington Lock 3222) 


Chairman: Dr V. M. Ghatage 
Executive Delegates: 


Britain: R. P. Probert Pakistan: (To be appointed) 
Canada: Dr D. C. MacPhail Ceylon: (To be appointed) 
Australia: T. F. C. Lawrence Ghana: (To be appointed) 


New Zealand: Group Captain J. J. McDowell Malaysia: (To be appointed) 


India: Dr S. Dhawan 
Secretary: R. W. G. Gandy 
Assistant Secretary: Group Captain R. B. Harrison 

The Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council (C.A.A.R.C.) 
was formed in 1946. Its objects are to encourage and co-ordinate aeronautical 
research throughout the Commonwealth, to avoid undesirable duplication of 
effort, and to ensure that the research programmes of the member countries are, 
as far as possible, complementary to each other. Membership is open to all 
countries of the Commonwealth. 
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The Council, composed of delegates appointed by the Governments of 
member countries, meets in various countries of the Commonwealth at intervals 
of not more than three years. Its functions are strictly advisory and, after each 
meeting, the principal, or ‘executive’, delegate from each country is responsible 
for furthering the aims of the Council and steering its recommendations in his own 
country. The Council selects certain broad subjects or ‘fields’ in which several 
Commonwealth countries have an active interest. Each country wishing to 
collaborate in a particular field appoints a specialist Co-ordinator, usually a 
man actively engaged in relevant research. He is responsible for keeping himself 
familiar with the work being done in his own country and for corresponding 
regularly with his fellow Co-ordinators. Co-ordinators in each field normally 
meet once between successive Council Meetings to discuss common problems 
and effective ways in which work may be shared between two or more countries. 

Continuity between Council Meetings is provided by a Central Secretariat 
which meets regularly in London and on which most member countries are 
represented by appropriate Scientific Liaison Officers. The Central Office of the 
Council is associated with the Secretariat of the British Aeronautical Research 
Council. Secretarial and administrative costs of the C.A.A.R.C. are shared by 
member countries. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 
Farnham House, Farnham Royal, Bucks (Farnham Common 2281) 


Executive Council: 
Chairman: A. J. Kidwai (India) 
Vice-Chairman: R. F. Turnbull (Australia) 
United Kingdom: W. G. Alexander, CBE Tanzania: (To be appointed) 


Canada: H. Williamson, OBE Jamaica: D. O. Lindsay 

New Zealand: V. Armstrong Trinidad and Tobago: J. A. V. Harper 
Pakistan: M. Nabi Bukhsh Uganda: W. Okwenje 

Ceylon: C. A. R. Anktell Kenya: H.E. the High Commissioner 
Ghana: M. K. A. Agyeman Malawi: E. D. Phakamea 

Malaysia: A. S. Talalla Zambia: W. K. Sikalumbi 

Nigeria: M. O. Ononatye The Gambia: M. B. Wadda 

Cyprus: S. Phylaktis Guyana: P. A. Thierens 


Sierra Leone: H.E. the High Commissioner 


Dependent Territories: W. A. C. Mathieson, CMG, MBE 
Secretary: Sir Thomas Scrivenor, CMG 
Assistant Secretary: E. L. Hay, OBE 


The Commonwealth (Imperial before 1948) Agricultural Bureaux, are governed 
by an Executive Council consisting of the nominees of the Governments of 
Britain and other Commonwealth countries. The Irish Republic is associated 
with the organisation which was set up in 1929 to administer eight bureaux 
organised to act as clearing-houses of information on research in eight specialised 
fields of agricultural science and was financed by a common fund provided by the 
Governments of the Dominions and Colonies. In 1933 the Council was entrusted 
with the control of the administration and finances of the Imperial (now 
Commonwealth) Institute of Entomology, originally set up in 1913, and the 
Imperial (now Commonwealth) Mycological Institute, originally set up in 1920, 
and of such research activities in Britain as the participating Gcvernments might 
thereafter agree should be conducted on a co-operative basis. On the recom- 
mendations of the British Commonwealth Scientific Conference of 1936, two 
more Commonwealth Bureaux, for Forestry and Dairy Science were established. 
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The two London institutes, and the Bureau of Helminthology, in addition to 
their function of being information services, have important and extensive work 
connected with identification. The Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control 
in Trinidad is also under the administration of the Council. It prepares and main- 
tains a catalogue on the parasites and predators of the insects of the world. It also 
supplies beneficial insects for attacking various pests and takes complete charge 
of Biological Control Projects for Governments. The annual reports of the 
Council are submitted to each of the Governments through their several members. 
In addition to the publications listed below, the organisation publishes 
occasional publications. These are all listed in the Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux’s printed Publications List. The various bodies controlled by the 
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Executive Council are enumerated below: 


COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE OF 
ENTOMOLOGY 
British Museum (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, London S.W.7 
Telephone: KENsington 6323 
Publications Office: 56 Queen’s Gate, 
London S.W.7 (KNightsbridge 0067-8) 
Periodicals: Review of Applied Entomology, 
Series A and Series B, Bulletin of Entomolo- 
ical Research and Distribution Maps of 
ests. 


Director: E. O. Pearson, OBE 
COMMONWEALTH MYCOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 
Ferry Lane, Kew, Surrey 
Telephone: Richmond 4086/7 

Director: G. C. Ainsworth 

Periodicals: Review of Applied Mycology, 
Review of Medical and Veterinary My- 
cology, Distribution Maps of Plant Diseases 
and Commonwealth  Phytopathological 
News. 

COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE OF 
BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 
Gordon Street, Curepe, Trinidad, W.I. 

Director: F. J. Simmonds 

Sub-stations: Switzerland: India (Bangalore); 
Pakistan (Rawalpind)); Uganda 
(Kawanda) 


Periodical: Catalogue of the Parasites and 
Predators of the Insects of the World. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


31A St. Giles, Oxford 
Telephone: Oxford 59829 


Director: J. Owen Jones 
Periodical: World Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology Abstracts 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL BREEDING AND GENETICS 


Animal Breeding Research Organisation, 
The King’s Buildings, West Mains Road, 
Edinburgh 9 


Telephone: Newington 6901 
Director: J. P. Maule 
Periodical: Animal Breeding Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL HEALTH 


Central Veterinary Laboratory, 
New Haw, Weybridge, Surrey 
Telephone: Byfleet 42826 
Director: M. R. Dhanda 


Periodicals: The Veterinary Bulletin, Index 
Veterinarius. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 


Rowett Research Institute, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeen 
Telephone: Bucksburn 2162 


Director: Miss D. L. Duncan 
Periodical: Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
DAIRY SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
Shinfield, Reading, Berks 
Telephone: Reading 883103 

Director: E. J. Mann 
Periodical: Dairy Science Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY 
BUREAU 


Commonwealth Forestry Institute, 
South Parks Road, Oxford 
Telephone: Oxford 57185 

Director: C. Swabey, CMG 
Periodical: Forestry Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
HELMINTHOLOGY 


The White House, 103 St. Peter’s Street, 
St. Albans, Herts 
Telephone: St. Albans 52126 
Director: Sheila M. Willmott 
Periodical: Helminthological Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH BURFAU OP 
HORTICULTURE AND PLANTATION 
CROPS 
East Mailing Research Station, 

Nr. Maidstone, Kent 
Telephone: West Malling 3033 

Director: G. K. Argles 
Periodical: Horticultural Abstracts. 
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COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
PASTURES AND FIELD CROPS SOILS 
Hurley, near Maidenhead, Berks Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Telephone: Hurley 363-6 Harpenden, Herts 
Director: C. L. Skidmore Telephone: Harpenden 4671 
Periodicals: Field Crop Abstracts, and Director: W. D. Brind 
Herbage Abstracts. Periodical: Soils and Fertilizers. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
PLANT BREEDING AND GENETICS 


School of Agriculture, Cambridge 
Telephone: Cambridge 58381 


Director: R. H. Richens 
Periodical: Plant Breeding Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH AIR TRANSPORT COUNCIL 
Secretariat: Shell Mex House, Strand, London W.C.2 (TEMple Bar 1207) 


Member Governments: 


Australia Jamaica Sierra Leone 

British Oversea Territories Kenya Singapore 

Canada Malawi Tanzania 

Ceylon Malaysia Trinidad and Tobago 
Cyprus Malta, G.C. Uganda 

Gambis (The) New Zealand United Kingdom 
Ghana Nigeria(Federal Republicof) Zambia 

Guyana Pakistan 

India 


Secretary: Mrs V. A. Purnell 

The Commonwealth Air Transport Council, was established in January 1945, 
as a result of a recommendation approved at the Commonwealth Air Conversa- 
tions held in Canada in October 1944, to keep under review the progress 
and development of Commonwealth civil air communications and to advise on 
civil aviation matters referred to it by Commonwealth Governments. The Council 
also serves as a medium for the exchange of views and information between Com- 
monwealth countries on civil air transport matters. The Council meets only when 
occasion requires. Meetings can be held in any part of the Commonwealth; so 
far it has been the practice for particular meetings to nominate a working 
Chairman ad hoc. Ancillary to the Council and performing similar functions, 
but on a regional basis, is the South Pacific Air Transport Council.t 


COMMONWEALTH ARTS FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
c/o 122 Wigmore Street, London W.1 (WELbeck 2331) 


Chairman of the Board of Directors: Lord Balfour of Inchrye 
Director-General: lan Hunter 
Administrative Secretary: Katharine Drower 


The Commonwealth Arts Festival Society, a non-profitmaking limited liability 
company registered as a Charity, was founded privately by a group of interested 
and independent persons in 1961. The Society was formed to organise the first 
Festival which took place between 16th September and 2nd October 1965 
in London and in the National Festival Centres: Cardiff, Glasgow and 
Liverpool. 

The Society is governed by a Board of Directors and for the 1965 Festival had 
an Advisory Council drawn from a wide field of interest which included all the 
High Commissioners in London representing the participating Commonwealth 
countries. 

¢ See page 597. 
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The Commonwealth Arts Festival Society aims at revealing the importance and 
diversity of the cultural traditions which exist in Commonwealth countries. 
The Festival showed to the rest of the world an identification of thought and 
purpose by bringing together artists, groups and exhibits from within the Com- 
monwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 
66 Portland Place, London W.1 (LANgham 5533) 


President: Professor Sir Robert Matthew, CBE 
Executive Committee: 


Max E. Collard, Australia J. R. Bhalla, Asia 
John Lovatt Davies, Canada-Caribbean O. Olumuyiwa, Africa 
Professor A. Ling, Europe 


Secretary: T. C. Colchester, CMG 

Most institutes and societies of Architects in the Commonwealth have been in 
close and formal alliance with the Royal Institute of British Architects for many 
years and some are represented on its governing Council. The A.R.I.B.A. qualifi- 
cation is obtainable through examinations taken overseas, and various 
Commonwealth degrees in architecture exempt from the examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The Commonwealth Association of 
Architects was formed in 1964 with offices in London and a Secretary. It has 
23 constituent member societies covering all the Commonwealth countries where 
architects are organised in recognised professional institutes. The Association is 
financed by subscriptions from member societies related to the number of cor- 
porate members and from such grants as societies are able to make. Its income 
from this source is approximately £6,000 and the Association is also receiving 
an annual grant of £10,000 for two years from the Commonwealth Foundation 
primarily for certain education work. 

Its Executive Committee is composed of one member from each of the five 
main regions of the Commonwealth. The purposes of the Association include: 


(a) the regular assessment of educational standards in schools of architecture 
through a Commonwealth Board of Architectural Education which 
would help member societies with advice, facilitate the recognition of 
degrees, diplomas and membership examinations and provide an accredit- 
ing machinery for professional qualifications thereby assisting the free 
movement of architects between different countries ; 


(6) provision of a clearing house of general information and advice concerning 
architectural practice, management and technique, the recruitment and 
exchange of teaching staff, for collaboration between architectural schools, 
the interchange of students, research and teaching methods, training 
courses for teachers, educational courses and syllabuses, registration 
requirements, and sources of technical aid; 


(c) the drawing up and establishment of a code of professional conduct in 
consultation with the International Union of Architects and mutual 
support in professional matters. 

A Conference is to be held in Delhi in March 1967 of which the main theme 
will be the Role of the Architects in Developing countries. During 1966 the 
Association presented the Commonwealth interest in discussions in New York 
on reciprocity over recognition of qualifications between the United States and 
other countries and collaborates with international agencies. 
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COMMONWEALTH BROADCASTING CONFERENCE 
Secretariat: Broadcasting House, London W.1 (LANgham 4468 Ext. 5022) 


Members: 
All India Radio Malta Rroadcasting Authority 
Australian Broadcasting Commission New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation 
British Broadcasting Corporation Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Radio Pakistan 
Ceylon Broadcasting Corporation Radio Tanzania 
Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation Radio and Television Malaysia 
Ghana Broadcasting Coropration Radio Uganda 
Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation Sierra Leone Broadcasting Service 
Malawi Broadcasting Corporation Voice of Kenya 


Zambia Broadcasting Services 
Secretary: M. W. Stephens 

The Conference is a standing association of the national public service brcad- 
casting organisations which are responsible for the planning and presentation of 
the broadcast programmes of independent Commonwealth countries. The first 
meeting was called in London in 1945 in order that the national broadcasting 
organisations of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
India could review the co-operation which had existed between them during the 
war years and consider how this co-operation could best be sustained in time of 
peace. Subsequent Conferences, attended by the chicf executives and senior 
engineers of the member organisations, have been held in Britain (1952), 
Australia (1956), India (1960), Canada (1963) and Nigeria (1965). The Seventh 
Conference will mect in New Zealand in February 1968. 

Holding in common the belief that broadcasting is a public trust, the member 
organisations are professionally committed to the establishment and extension 
of national radio and television services as a means of information, education 
and entertainment. Meeting now at intervals of not less than two and not more 
than three years, the Conference directly promotes the pooling and sharing of 
experience and resources throughout the Commonwealth, and in 1965 estab- 
lished a permanent Study Group on Training to intensify co-operation in that 
particular field. 


COMMONWEALTH COMMITTEE ON MINERAL 
PROCESSING 


Warren Spring Laboratory, Stevenage, Herts. (0-438 3388) 


Chairman: Dr J. Convey 


Membcrs: 
Britain Malawi 
Canada Niveria 
Australia Sicrra Leone 
New Zealand Tanzania 
India Jamaica 
Pakistan Trintdad and Tobago 
Cevion Uvanda 
Ghana Zainbia 


Malaysia 
Secretary: A. R. Tron 
The Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Processing was formed in 1960 to 
encourage closer co-operation among those engaged in mincral processing and 
related activities throughout the Commonwealth. 
This Committce promotes collaboration and interchange of information 
within the Commonwealth through the circulation of research programmes, 
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interesting unpublished reports, details of staff and specialised equipment at 
mineral processing research establishments in member countries. It also en- 
courages the interchange of staff among the various Commonwealth 
organisations active in the field of mineral processing. 

The Committee publishes annually Commonwealth Mineral Processing News 
which reports the nature and progress of research being carried out in collabora- 
ting research organisations in the Commonwealth together with a biennial 
Directory of Mineral Processing Research Organisations in the Commonwealth. 

Membership of C.C.M.P. is open to all member countries of the Common- 
wealth Scientific Committee. 


COMMONWEALTH COMMITTEE ON MINERAL 
RESOURCES AND GEOLOGY 


Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (01-405 7786/7) 
Chairman: Dr S. H. Shaw 


Members: 
Britain Malaysia 
Canada Nigeria 
Australia Sierra Leone 
New Zealand Tanzania 
India Jamaica 
Pakistan Trinidad and Tobago 
Ceylon Uganda 
Ghana Zambia 


Malawi 
Secretary: G. H. S. V. Prasada Rao (After 3lst July 1967, B. W. Collins) 

A Committee of the British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference in 
1946* recommended that a Commonwealth organisation be established to 
promote collaboration and the exchange of information in the field of Mineral 
Resources and Geology. A Specialist Conference in 1948 led to the setting up of 
permanent machinery in the form of the Commonwealth Committee on Mineral 
Resources and Geology. A Commonwealth Geological Liaison Office was set up 
in 1950 under the control of a serving officer of a Commonwealth Geological 
Survey. This officer acts as Secretary to the Committee and carries out liaison 
duties for all member countries. His office is housed in the Commonwealth 
Scientific Liaison Offices. 

Membership is open to the member countries of the Commonwealth Scientific 
Committee. 


COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE SPACE 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
c/o The Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London W.1 
(REGent 3335) 


Chairman: Sir Harrie Massey, FRS 
National Correspondents: 


Canada: National Research Council Pakistan: Space and Upper Atmosphere 
Australia: Commonwealth Scientific and Research Committee 
Industrial Research Organisation Ghana: Academy of Science 


New Zealand: Dominion Physical Laboratory Nigeria: The University of Ibadan 
India: National Committee for Space Research 
Executive Sccretary: Dr D. C. Martin, CBE, FRSE 
In August 1960 all Commonwealth countries were invited to send representatives 
to a meeting arranged by the British National Committee on Space Research 


* British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference, London 1946. Report of 
Proceedings, Cmd. 6970. 
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with the support of the Commonwealth Scientific Committee; and at that 
meeting it was decided to form the Commonwealth Consultative Space Research 
Committee as a permanent scientific committee for the purpose of furthering 
Commonwealth co-operation in the field of space research. This field may be 
defined as that in which rocket and satellite vehicles are employed to carry out 
scientific experiments within and beyond the Earth’s atmosphere in the area of 
research normally covered by astronomy, geophysics, atmospheric physics and 
geodesy, and includes the investigation into problems relating to the Earth’s 
environment in the solar system. 

The Committee is of a consultative nature and its function is to consider and 
initiate proposals, to work out details of co-operative enterprises and to serve 
as a centre for the exchange of information. Its chairman is Sir Harrie Massey, 
Quain Professor of Physics of University College, London and chairman 
of the Council for Scientific Policy, who is also chairman of the British National 
Committee on Space Research, a committee appointed by the Royal Society. 
The Committee normally meets when other international meetings bring 
Commonwealth representatives together at a common centre. Since its first 
meeting in 1960 it has met in 1961 and every year from 1963, the last meeting 
being held during the COSPAR Plenary Meeting and Symposium in Vienna 
in May 1966. Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Officers in London are invited 
to attend meetings, together with appropriate Government scientists. 

To date, co-operative rocket launchings have been carried out at the Sonmiani 
range in Pakistan using American rockets carrying British grenade payloads*. 
Discussions have taken place with India in connection with similar co-operative 
launchings from the Thumba range. 


COMMONWEALTH CORRESPONDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: H. Morrison (Canada) 
Vice-President: K. Schapel (Australia) 
Hon. Secretary: P. G. Pendsay (India) 
Hon. Treasurer: W. H. Martin (India) 


The address of the Hon. Secretary is: 
2/3 Salisbury Court, London E.C.4 (FLEet Street 2433) 


The Commonwealth Correspondents’ Association was founded in 1939 to 
secure recognition and facilities for Commonwealth press representatives in 
London in the difficulties of war-time conditions. According to its constitution the 
Association exists ‘to safeguard and promote the rights and interests of its 
members’. 

The Association holds regular monthly meetings and press conferences to 
bring the members together for the discussion of questions affecting their 
interests or to hear some prominent guest speaker. The Association’s Executive 
Committee comprises representatives of member-countries of the Common- 
wealth. 

* The rocket grenade technique enables atmospheric temperature, pressure, density and wind 


structure up to approximately 100 km to be determined by acoustical and data ground 
observations of dctonations and gas clouds from grenades ejected from rockets in flight. 
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COMMONWEALTH COUNCIL OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
44 Portland Place, London W.1 (LANgham 3802) 


Chairman: Sir Ronald Prain, oBg 
Vice-Chairman: D. S. Burwood 
Hon. Treasurer: A. R. O. Williams, OBE 
Hon. Secretary: B. W. Kerrigan 


Commonwealth Constituent Bodies: 


The Institution of Mining and Metallurgy The Institute of Metals 

The Canadian Institute of Mining and The Institute of Petroleum 
Metallurgy The Institution of Metallurgists 

The Australasian Institute of Mining and The Institution of Mining Engineers 
Metallurgy The Iron and Steel Institute 

The Mining, Geological and Metallurgical South Wales Institute of Engineers 


Institute of India 


The objects of the Council are to convene successive Mining and Metallurgical 
Congresses within the Commonwealth, or in the country of any Constituent 
Body, as a means of promoting the development of the mineral resources of the 
Commonwealth and of fostering throughout the Commonwealth a high level of 
technical efficiency and professional status; and to serve as an organ of inter- 
communication and co-operation between Constituent Bodies, and for the 
promotion and protection of their common interests. 


COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES’ LEAGUE 


President of Honour: Mrs Corbett Ashby 
President: Mrs. Alice Hemming 


Vice-Presidents : 
Mrs Eirene White, mp Miss Chave-Collisson 
Mrs Pierre Casgrain (Canada) Mrs L. Pujadas-McShine (Trinidad) 
Mrs Rischbieth, ose (Australia) Mrs Fraser (Guyana) 
Miss Am my OBE (New Zealand) Dame Joan Vickers, DBE, MP 
Miss D. Solomon Mrs Laurel Casinader (Ceylon) 
Mrs Manuwa, MBE (Nigeria) Mrs C. Maison (Ghana) 
Begum Ikramullah (Pakistan) Mrs Lakshmi Menon (India) 
Mrs Lily Mae Burke, MBE (Jamaica) Princess Nakatindi, Mp (Zambia) 
Mrs Priscilla Abwao (Kenya) Mrs Sugra Visram, (Uganda) 


Chairman: Mrs Thelma H. Benjamin 
Vice-Chairmen: Mrs Sarah Lewis; Miss Mary New 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs M. Tyler 
Hon. Liaison Officer: Lady Spencer-Jones 
General Secretary: Mrs G. Hirsh 


The address of the General Secretary 
27 Harmsworth Way, London N.20 ritlisyds 3530) 


The Commonwealth Countries’ League, formerly the British Commonwealth 
League, was founded in 1925 to co-ordinate in one organisation the work of 
the Overseas Committee of the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship and the British Dominions Women Citizens’ Union. 
It has affiliations throughout the Commonwealth with which it works closely 
as well as with individual women of all Commonwealth countries. 

The League is non-party, but it recognises the value of political education 
and the open discussion of current affairs. 


The aims of the League are: 
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To secure equality of liberties, status and opportunities between men and 
women within the Commonwealth. 
(a) To link together organisations of women within the Commonwealth in 
agreement with the objects of the League. 
(6) To promote the social and political education of women. 
(c) To increase mutual understanding of common problems. 
(d) To raise the status of women throughout the Commonwealth. 


The work of the League is carried on by means of conferences and social 
gatherings which provide a meeting-ground for visitors to this country from 
the Commonwealth. Delegates from national and overseas organisations, 
meeting at these conferences, have opportunities of hearing leaders of thought 
and affairs from many parts of the world, thus gaining a wider and more 
intimate knowledge of the questions which affect the Commonwealth. The 
League works in close co-operation with other societies with kindred aims; 
it is represented on their committees; and it takes joint action with them by 
means of meetings and deputations. 

Societies, both British and overseas, with similar aims may become affiliated 
to the League on payment of one guinea annually. These affiliated societies 
are entitled to appoint representatives to the Executive Committee of the League. 

Individuals who are in agreement with the objects and work of the League 
are eligible for membership. Annual subscription in Britain, 15/-, Overseas, 10/-. 


COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 3AR, 33 Hill Street, London W.1 (MAYfair 8484) 


Chairman: Lord Howick of Glendale, GCMG, KCVO 
General Manager: W. Rendell 


The CDC was established by Act of Parliament in 1948 to assist the economic 
development of dependent territories of the Commonwealth. The original 
and subsequent Acts setting out the Corporation’s functions and responsibilities 
were consolidated in the Overseas Resources Development Act, 1959. 

The Commonwealth Development Act, 1963, restored CDC’s full powers of 
operation in all those Commonwealth countries which had achieved indepen- 
dence since the date of CDC’s establishment in 1948 and changed the name from 
Colonial Development Corporation to Commonwealth Development Corpora- 
tion. With the agreement of the Governments concerned, CDC can also act as 
managing agents and render advisory services in any independent Common- 
wealth country. 

The Corporation has powers to undertake either alone, or in association with 
others, projects for the promotion or expansion of a wide range of enterprises, 
including agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, factories, electricity and water 
undertakings, transport, housing, hotels, building and engineering. 

The Corporation has powers to borrow up to £150 million on a long or 
medium term basis, and £10 million on short term. The Secretary of State is 
empowered to make advances from the Exchequer to the Corporation of up 
to £130 million outstanding at any one time within the total of £150 million. 

At the end of 1966 the corporation had outstanding about £94 million in 
advances from the Exchequer. It had 137 projects in Africa, the Caribbean and 
East Asia and the Pacific Islands, with an estimated commitment of over 
£132 million. Over half its commitments were for basic developments such as 
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power, water, housing and transport; 2! per cent were in agriculture, ranching, 
forestry and minerals, and 26 per cent in factories and industrial development 
companies. Alongside the loans for public utility (infra-structure) purposes, CDC 
investment is increasingly directed to projects which involve association with, 
and support of, the peoples collectively and individually, in the countries in 
which it operates. These projects include smallholder schemes in agriculture 
(probably attached to nucleus estates), local development companies for industry, 
and mortgage companies for the prospective house purchaser. 

Typical projects are: public utility loans: £15 million to Central African 
Power Corporation (Kariba hydro-electric scheme), £3:5 million to Tana River 
Development Co. Ltd (Kenya), £1-9 million to Electricity Supply Commission 
of Malawi (Nkula Falls hydro-electric scheme) and £2 million to Guma Valley 
Water Company (Sierra Leone); industrial investments: £8-3 million in Usutu 
Pulp Co. Ltd (Swaziland) and £1-3 million in Federation Chemicals Ltd 
(Trinidad); agricultural estates: £2°5 million in Borneo Abaca Ltd. (Sabah) and 
£813,783 in Vipya Tung Estates (Malawi); agricultural smallholder schemes: 
£1-5 million in Kenya Tea Development Authority and £220,000 in Vuvulane 
Irrigated Farms (Swaziland); development companies: £2:5 million in Northern 
Nigerian Investments Ltd. and £500,000 in each of the development companies 
in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda; house mortgage companies: £2:2 million in 
Malaya Borneo Building Scciety Ltd, £5 million in Caribbean Housing 
Finance Corporation Ltd (Jamaica) and £2 million in Trinidad and Tobago 
Mortgage Finance Co. Ltd. 


COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 


1 Union Court, Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 (AVEnue 9571) 


Chairman: Rt Hon. Lord Godber 
Managing Director: A. S. G. Hoar 
Secretary: P. A. P. Robertson, CMG 


The Commonwealth Development Finance Company Ltd. was set up in March 
1953. Its authorised share capital is £30 million, of which £14.59 million is held 
by industrial, shipping, mining and banking interests in Britain and £11.74 
million by the Bank of England and certain Central Banks in the Common- 
wealth. The objects of the company are: 

(a) to provide financial assistance on a commercial basis for sound industrial 
development in Commonwealth countries, more particularly for projects 
conducted by private enterprise; 

(b) to co-operate with other organizations in Britain and overseas working 
in the same field, and with overseas capital markets; 

(c) to provide a channel through which Commonwealth countries may seek 
advice and assistance on development problems. 

In appropriate cases, where a project is shown after investigation to be sound, 
well-managed and beneficial to the country concerned, the Company is prepared 
to make a contribution to the total finance required. Wholly owned subsidiary 
companies have been incorporated in Canada (1958), and Australia (1963). A 
subsidiary of the Australian company was incorporated in New Guinea in 1965, 
and a subsidiary of the parent company was registered in Malaysia in the same 
year. 
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During its thirteenth financial year the Company continued to make satis- 
factory progress and its commitments entered into up to the 3lst March 1966 
amounted to the sterling equivalent of over £35-5 million. 


COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC CONSULTATIVE 
COUNCIL 


The Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference held in Montreal in 
September 1958 agreed to co-ordinate the existing economic consultative 
machinery of the Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth 
Economic Consultative Council. At the highest level the Council would consist 
of the Finance and Economic Ministers of the Commonwealth Countries, who 
would meet together whenever circumstances demanded: the Council would 
incorporate various channels and bodies through which economic consultation 
took place and any further bodies that might be set up from time to time on a 
temporary or permanent basis: meetings at high official level might also be held 
as necessary to prepare for the meetings of Ministers. 

It has become customary for the Council to meet at the level of Finance 
Ministers each year before the meetings of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and these meetings 
are sometimes preceded by meetings of the Council at official level. In 1966 there 
was also a meeting of the Council at the level of Commonwealth Trade Ministers, 
preceded by two meetings of the Council at the level of trade officials in order to 
prepare for the ministerial meeting. 

The Council has no permanent headquarters and may meet by arrangement 
in any Commonwealth country. Its meetings are serviced by the Commonwealth 
Secretariat. 


COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION LIAISON 


COMMITTEE 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (01-930 9883/4) 
Members: 

Britain and Dependent Territories: Sicrra Leone: D. E. T. Decker 

A. R. Thomas, CMG Tanzania: S. M. Sepeku 
Canada: G. Murray Jamaica: H. L. Lindo, cmG 
Australia: N. R. Edwards Trinidad and Tobago: W. Andrew Rose 
New Zealand: M. J. C. Templeton Uganda: A. J. Kisubi 
India: P. N. Haksar Kenva: W. G. Kimemia 
Pakistan: Rafiq Ahmad Malawi: N. W. Mbekeani 
Ceylon: Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, OBE Malta, G.C.: J. F. Axisa, MBE 
Ghana: A. W. Kavper-Mensah Zambia: 
Malaysia: Ng Chin Hong Gambia: E. C. Sowe 
Nigeria: I. Jimeta Singapore: G. F. A. Hibberd 


Cyprus: A. G. Soteriades 
Permanent Chairman: H. L. Elvin 
Secretary: Dr H. W. Springer 

The Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee was set up in 1959 as the 
result of a recommendation by the First Commonwealth Education Conference 
held at Oxford in 1959 (see Chapter 14 of 1961 edition of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office List) and was established on a permanent basis by the Second 
Commonwealth Education Conference at New Delhi in January 1962. 

The Committee provides a forum for consideration of matters of principle 
arising out of the schemes of Commonwealth co-operation in education agreed 
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upon at Commonwealth Education Conferences; and undertakes other functions 
to supplement normal bilateral arrangements between member Governments 
and to develop and improve Commonwealth co-operation in education. The 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit (see below) is under the general direc- 
tion of the Committee. 


COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION LIAISON 
UNIT 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (01-930 9883/4) 


Director: Dr H. W. Springer 
Deputy Director: L. M. Graham 


The Unit was set up in 1960 as the result of a recommendation by the First 
Commonwealth Education Conference held at Oxford in 1959 (see Chapter 14 
of 1961 edition of the Commonwealth Relations Office List) and was established 
on a permanent basis by the Second Commonwealth Education Conference at 
New Delhi in January 1962. 

Under the general direction of the Commonwealth Education Liaison Com- 
mittee (see above) the Unit supplements the normal bilateral contacts between 
countries of the Commonwealth on educational matters. It has a major res- 
ponsibility in implementing the recommendations of Commonwealth Education 
Conferences and it receives information from Governments on the progress of 
educational schemes arising from the Conferences, other than the Common- 
wealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, reporting periodically to all member 
countries. The Unit acts generally as a centre of reference for developing and 
improving Commonwealth educational co-operation and schemes of mutual 
assistance. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
(Constituted under Royal Charter in 1921) 


The Royal Commonwealth Society, Northumberland Avenue, 
London W.C.2 (01-930 7209) 


President: His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, pc, KT, GC VO 
Chairman of Governing Council: Sir Arthur Gosling, K BE, CB 
Vice-Chairman of Governing Council: Professor M. V. Laurie, OBE 
Editor and Secretary: J. J. Lawrie 


The objects of the Association are to foster public interest in forestry, secure 
general recognition of the dependence of timber supply upon forest management, 
collect and circulate information relating to forestry and the commercial utili- 
zation of forest products, form a centre for all engaged in forestry, and provide a 
means of communication between all concerned. The Association also seeks to 
secure general recognition of the beneficial influence of trees and forests in 
relation to climate and of the need to conserve land and water resources as 
well as wild life. It welcomes as members all who are interested in forestry 
in the Commonwealth. 

The management of the Association is, subject to the control of the general 
meeting, in the hands of the Governing Council, a body limited to the President, 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and to 45 representatives of Britain and other 
Members of the Commonwealth. One-third of the members of the Council 
retire each year, but are eligible for re-election. An Executive Committee of 12 
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members of the Governing Council is appointed annually, and other committees 
dealing with technical matters are appointed as occasion requires. Contact is 
made with the various regions of the Commonwealth through local honorary 
secretaries. 

The Association publishes the Commonwealth Forestry Review (quarterly), the 
Commonwealth Forestry Handbook, and the British Commonwealth Forestry 
Terminology, Parts I and II. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE AND THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY 


Office of the Forestry Commission, 25 Savile Row, 
London W.1 (REGent 0221) 


Standing Committee: 


Director-General, Forestry Commission of Great Britain 
Director, Commonwealth Forestry Institute, Oxford 
Director, Commonwealth Forestry Bureau, Oxford 

Director, Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough 
Representative of the Commonwealth Forestry Association 
Representative of Ministry of Overseas Development (who also represents Dependent 
Territories) 
One Representative from each Commonwealth Country 


Secretary: Miss M. J. Eden 


The Conference meets periodically, usually quinquennially, to discuss questions 
of forest policy in the Commonwealth and the wider technical aspects of forestry. 
Owing to the war there was a gap of twelve years between the meeting in South 
Africa in 1935 and the meeting in Britain in 1947. The last meeting was held 
in East Africa in 1962. The next Conference will be held in India in January 1968. 
The Standing Committee on Commonwealth Forestry provides continuity 
between one Conference and another, including liaison with host countries 
about pre-Conference planning and takes such action as may be necessary 
to forward to the proper quarters resolutions of the Conference as well as 
providing a forum for discussion on any forestry matters of common interest 
to member Governments which may be brought to the Committee’s notice by 
any member country or organisation. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD 
Telephone: Oxford 55757 (Professor), 57891 (General) 


Professor of Forestry: M. V. Laurie, OBE 
Secretary: Miss H. M. Edwards 


The Commonwealth (formerly Imperial) Forestry Institute was founded in 
1924 as a result of a resolution of the British Empire Forestry Conference held 
in Canada in 1923. It is now merged with the University Department of Forestry, 
financed by the University with contributions from Member Governments of 
the Commonwealth. It provides undergraduate and postgraduate training 
(particularly for forest officers of the Commonwealth), undertakes research on 
biological, silvicultural, management and economic problems in forestry in- 
cluding work on diseases and pests and their control. It carries out anatomical 
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examination and identification of timbers, the identification of trees and the 
compilation of lists of forest flora and other plants, and botanical monographs, 
and advises on such matters as sampling, surveys of resources, experimental 
methods, etc., and provides an electronic computing service for forestry research 
branches of Commonwealth Forestry Departments. Though both temperate and 
tropical forestry are dealt with, much of the work has a tropical bias. Special 
courses and seminars are arranged on topics of interest to Commonwealth 
countries. It has one of the most comprehensive forestry libraries in the world. 


COMMONWEALTH FOUNDATION 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (01-930 3783) 
Chairman: Sir Macfarlane Burnet, OM 
Director: John Chadwick, CMG 
At their Meeting in 1964 the Commonwealth Prime Ministers considered that it 
might be desirable to establish a Commonwealth Foundation to administer a 
fund for increasing interchanges between Commonwealth organisations in 
professional fields throughout the Commonwealth. At the Meeting in 1965 the 
Prime Ministers decided that the Foundation should be established and directed 
that the British Government should draw up the necessary documents to set up 
the Trust and to take any further steps needed to constitute the Foundation as a 
legal charity. 

They also agreed that the Foundation, as an autonomous body, should have 
the following aims: 

(a) To encourage and support fuller representation at conferences of profes- 

sional bodies within the Commonwealth. 

(b) To assist professional bodies within the Commonwealth to hold more 
conferences between themselves. 

(c) To facilitate the exchange of visits among professional people, especially 
the younger element. 

(qd) To stimulate and increase the flow of professional information exchanged 
between the organizations concerned. 

(e) On request to assist with the setting up of national institutions or associa- 
tions in countries where these do not at present exist. 

({) To promote the growth of Commonwealth-wide associations or regional 
Commonwealth associations in order to reduce the present centralization 
in Britain. 

(g) To consider exceptional requests for help from associations and indivi- 
duals whose activities lie outside the strictly professional field but fall 
within the general ambit of the Foundation’s operations as outlined 
above. 

To promote these aims Commonwealth Member Governments agreed to 
subscribe pro rata to an annual income of £250,000. Of this sum the British 
Government have undertaken to contribute half. 

The Heads of Government also agreed that the policy of the Foundation 
should be directed by a Chairman, who should be a distinguished private 
citizen of a Commonwealth Member country. The first Chairman thus to be 
selected was the eminent Australian microbiologist and Nobel Prize Winner, 
Sir Macfarlane Burnet, om. To fill the post of full-time Director, Commonwealth 
Governments nominated Mr John Chadwick on secondment from the Com- 
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monwealth Office. The Director is responsible to a Board of Trustees, each 
subscribing government having the right to nominate one member to the Board. 
These nominees, even if officials, are appointed in a personal capacity. The 
Commonwealth Secretariat, with which the Foundation works in close liaison, 
is also represented on the Board of Trustees by the Secretary-General or an 
officer appointed by him. 

The Foundation came into being on Ist March 1966. A first list of awards was 
announced, following an initial meeting of the Trustees, in June of that year. At 
this meeting the Board of Trustees also confirmed that dependent territories 
throughout the Commonwealth would be eligible for assistance from the 
Foundation and that on achieving independence new member countries would 
automatically become eligible to join the organisation subject to payment of the 
appropriate subscription and to the appointment of a Trustee. 


COMMONWEALTH FRIENDSHIP MOVEMENT 
Corona House, 25 Longhill Road, Ovingdean, Brighton 7, Sussex 
(Rottingdean 5380) 


President: (Vacant) 


Vice-Presidents: The High Commissioners for Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Uganda 


Committee: 
Geoffrey Johnson Smith L. Nkurunziza, Uganda 
J. H. Bramley S. I. Afun, Nigeria 
John Fraser, West Indies Bernard Hayhoe 
M. T. Hyde D. E. T. Decker, Sierra Leone 
A. Melville-Brown Miss Stella Monk, MBE 


Chairman: Geoffrey Johnson Smith 
Hon. Treasurer: J. H. Bramley 
Director: Miss Stella Monk, MBE 


The Movement, founded on the 4th August 1960, is a voluntary, non-political, 
non-racial and non-sectarian organisation entirely supported by voluntary 
subscription. Its object is to disseminate among teachers, children and young 
people a knowledge of the peoples of the Commonwealth and their affairs, 
and a knowledge also of other peoples and of British communities abroad, 
without distinction of politics, race or religious beliefs. 

Its main activities are to promote links between schools in Britain and those 
overseas, and between schools in overseas countries; to help teachers arrange 
visits by young people from overseas to infant and other schools in Britain, 
and also to help teachers with their Commonwealth projects; to organise 
pen-friendships; to provide a quarterly newsletter Commonwealth Friend at a 
small yearly charge. There are three classes of Members: School Corporate 
Members, Individual Members and Private and Company Members. School 
Corporate Members consist of whole schools which are enrolled by the Head 
Teachers (withour fee). Individual Membership is for those from 9-18 years of 
age, in or outside Member Schools, who want personal pen-friends and a link 
with the Movement. No fce is required but contributions up to half-a-crown 
are welcome. Private and Company Members subscribe and help to collect 
money for the Movement because they are interested in the work it is doing, 
They have the right to vote at General Mectings. Subscriptions start at 2/6d. 
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COMMONWEALTH INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
96-100 New Cavendish Street, London W.1 (LANgham 0952/3) 


Chairman: The Rt Hon. Robin Turton, Mc, mp 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir Leslie Gamage, MC 
Director: Edward Holloway 
Secretary: Miss H. Packer 
Parliamentary Committee: 

Chairman: The Rt Hon. Sir Derek Walker-Smith, Qc, MP 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Ronald Russell, mp 
Hon. Secretary: Michael Clark Hutchison, Mp 


The Association was founded in 1926 as the Empire Industries Association and 
in 1947 merged with the British Empire League which had been in existence 
since 1895. Its affairs are managed by an Executive Committee. 

The aims are: To strengthen the Commonwealth by means of mutual prefer- 
ential trade, investment, migration and technical and scientific co-operation; to 
ensure a continuing market for Commonwealth goods, foodstuffs and raw 
materials in Britain and a corresponding market for British goods in all parts of 
the Commonwealth; to aid newly independent Commonwealth countries to 
develop their own resources; to encourage Commonwealth shipping and air 
services ; to ensure full employment by protecting British industry and agriculture. 

A panel of lecturers and speakers address meetings on these subjects through- 
out Britain. The Monthly Bulletin is published and circulated widely at home and 
overseas. 

The Association depends entirely on voluntary funds. 


COMMONWEALTH INFORMATION CENTRE 
Marlborough House, Pal) Mall, London S.W.1 (01-930 2100) 
Information Officer: J. L. Hayden, oBE 
A Commonwealth Information Centre and reading room, staffed by the 
Commonwealth Office, is situated in the West Wing of Marlborough House 
and is open to the public from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays 
throughout the year, except during major conferences. The Centre will answer 
enquiries about the Commonwealth and inter-Commonwealth activities. 
Enquiries can be made by personal call, telephone or letter. Official British 
publications dealing with the Commonwealth are on sale, and the Centre will 
help to obtain display material or films for organizations arranging exhibitions 

or special studies on the Commonwealth. 

A Press Room is situated adjacent to the Information Centre. When it is not 
required for official purposes, this room can be made available to unofficial 
Organizations for exhibitions, conferences or lectures with a Commonwealth 
theme. Enquiries should be addressed to the Information Officer. 


COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 
Kensington High Street, London W.8 (WEStern 8252) 


Director: Sir Kenneth Bradley, cma 
Deputy Director: Mrs M. E. Burke 
Accountant and Establishment Officer: B. Daly 
Curator: J. H. Swain 
Public Relations Officer: D. A. Ashley 
Education Officer: Mrs J. Russell 


The Commonwealth (formerly Imperial) Institute was erected at South Kensing- 
ton as the National and Empire Memorial of the Golden Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, by whom it was opened in May 1893. 
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The original objects of the Institute were: to promote the utilisation of the 
commercial and industrial resources of the Empire by the chemical and technical 
investigation of raw materials and the supply of information relating to such 
materials and their production; to maintain a comprehensive exhibition illus- 
trating the life, scenery and progress of all the countries of the Commonwealth 
overseas; and to organise other services designed to spread a knowledge of the 
life and work of the Commonwealth peoples. 

The Institute was an independent organization governed by Royal Charter 
until 1902 when a Resolution of the Governing Body that it should become a 
national property was accepted by the Government, responsibility for manage- 
ment being entrusted to the Board of Trade. In 1907 this responsibility was 
transferred to the Colonial Office. In 1923 there was a Committee of Enquiry, the 
result of which was the Imperial Institute Act of 1925, which again transferred 
control, this time to the Department of Overseas Trade. In 1949 the scientific 
side of the Institute’s work was taken over by the Colonial Office, and the func- 
tions of the Institute became purely educational. In 1949, by Order in Council, 
its control was again transferred, this time to the Ministry of Education. In 1950 
another Committee of Enquiry was set up under Lord Tweedsmuir. It reported 
in 1952 and made far-reaching recommendations for the reorganisation and 
expansion of the Institute ‘to serve as a Commonwealth forum and further mutual 
understanding amongst the members of the Commonwealth countries by pro- 
viding facilities for the presentation and exchange of ideas and information’. In 
July 1953 the Board of Governors was reconstituted by Order in Council under 
an independent Chairman, the late Viscount Hudson, with a mandate to consider 
the Tweedsmuir Report and to advise the Minister on the future development 
of the Institute. During that year a vigorous programme of reconstruction of 
the gallery exhibitions was put in hand, the emphasis changing from products 
to people. The name was changed by the Commonwealth Institute Act, 1958. 
The present Chairman of Governors is Sir James Robertson, KT, GCMG, GCVO, 
KBE, and all the Member countries of the Commonwealth are represented on 
the Board by their High Commissioners in London. In addition, representatives 
of educational, Commonwealth, commercial and other relevant interests are 
appointed to the Governing Body by the Minister of Education. 

The Act of 1958, besides changing the name, authorised the transfer of the 
Institute to a new building designed to house its exhibitions and educational 
activities more appropriately and conveniently. This building, completed in the 
autumn of 1962 and opened by the Queen on 6th November, occupies a 3} acre 
site in Kensington High Street immediately to the south of Holland Park. 
Essentially functional and entirely modern in conception, the new Institute 
attempts to express visually the Commonwealth of today. Provided by the 
British Government, the building also incorporates many gifts in kind from other 
Commonwealth Governments and commercial and industrial sources. The result 
is regarded as one of London’s most impressive examples of contemporary 
architecture. The distinctive feature is the diamond-shaped main block with its 
hyperbolic paraboloid roof sheathed with copper from Zambia. This structure 
accommodates, on three floors, the permanent exhibitions which illustrate, 
country by country, the life and environment of all the Commonwealth peoples. 
The individual exhibits are, of course. extremely varied, but among them is a 
range of dioramas which is almost certainly the finest to be found anywhere 
in the world. 
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In a wing adjoining the exhibition galleries there are, besides the administrative 
offices, a cinema, an art gallery, a licensed restaurant and a large reception area 
(The Jehangir Room). The cinema offers programmes, changed weekly, of 
Commonwealth news and interest films. It is also available in the evenings for 
entertainments by professional actors, singers and dancers from Commonwealth 
countries. The art gallery houses temporary exhibitions of the work of Common- 
wealth artists. 

The Institute is open free to the public from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. on weekdays 
and from 2.30 to 6 p.m. on Sundays. Film shows in the cinema are continuous 
from 12.30 to 2 p.m. and 2.45 to 4.15 p.m. on weekdays, from 2.45 to 5.15 p.m. 
on Saturdays and from 3 to 5.45 p.m. on Sundays. 

The Commonwealth Institute, Scotland, with premises at 8 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, is responsible for the work in that country. It operates in harmony 
with the broad policy determined by the Board of Governors of the Institute in 
London, but has its own independent committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir James Henderson, K BE, CMG, who is also a member of the Board in London. 

The educational activities of the Institute are highly developed and concentrate 
to a large degree on promoting knowledge of the Commonwealth among the 
students and children in colleges and schools. Every year well over 2,000 groups 
from schools visit the exhibition galleries for visual lessons, mostly given by the 
Institute’s own teaching staff. A Lectures Service provides talks in schools 
throughout the British Isles and in 1966 some 9,200 such talks reached a total 
audience of nearly 871,000. A Schools Advisory Service offers suggestions and 
Conferences and courses (105 in 1966) are organised for practising teachers, 
students in training colleges and sixth-form pupils in grammar schools and other 
schools of comparable status. 

A Reference Library and a Film-strip, Tape Recordings and Slide Lending 
Library are maintained for the use of teachers, students, lecturers and the 
general public. The Reference Library concentrates on modern acquisitions and 
is particularly rich in pamphlets, periodicals, news-sheets and similar material 
relating to comtemporary Commonwealth affairs. It does not, however, set out 
to provide special material for post-graduate research. 

Among the other activities conducted by the Institute may be mentioned the 
production and circulation of travelling exhibitions. These deal with topics of 
current interest and tour the chief provincial towns throughout the country. 
There are normally three or four on the road at a time. A start has been made in 
sending these exhibitions to Commonwealth countries overseas. The Institute 
also has a flourishing club for Commonwealth students with a membership of 
around 500. This club meets chiefly at the weekends when the Jehangir Room is 
made available to the members for meetings, debates, dances and other social 
activities. A games room Is also provided for them. 

A fully illustrated handbook and guide describing the Institute and its 
educational functions is available at a cost of 3/6d. 


COMMONWEALTH LIAISON COMMITTEE 


The Commonwealth Liaison Committee was originally established in 1948 to 
supplement the existing inter-governmental channels for keeping Commonwealth 
countries fully informed on matters connected with the European Recovery 
Programme. From 1949 onwards its functions were expanded so as to cover 
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discussion of financial and economic problems of general interest for all Com- 
monwealth countries. Early in 1955 the Committee took over the remaining 
functions of the former Sterling Area Statistical Committee. The Common- 
wealth Liaison Committee does not formulate policy, but provides a forum 
for the exchange of information on economic matters. As an exception to this, 
in 1964 the Commonwealth Prime Ministers agreed that the Committee should 
consider proposals about Commonwealth development projects, administrative 
training, higher eduaction, the Commonwealth Medical Conference, the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, the Commonwealth Foundation 
and Satellite Communications. These proposals were reviewed by Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers at their meeting in Kuala Lumpur in September 1964 
and were subsequently pursued through other channels as appropriate. 

All Commonwealth Governments are members of the Committee. In accor- 
dance with the memorandum on the Commonwealth Secretariat agreed by 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers at their 1965 meeting, the Commonwealth 
Secretariat services meetings of the Committee, which take place at Marlborough 
House. 


COMMONWEALTH MEDICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, 
London W.C.1 (EUSton 4499) 
Medical Director: R. A. Pallister, OBE 


The Bureau is maintained by the British Medical Association to welcome 
doctors visiting the United Kingdom from other parts of the Commonwealth 
and to give them advice and help during their stay. The Medical Director is 
assisted by an Advisory Committee which includes among its members repre- 
sentatives of Commonwealth High Commissioners in London and of societies 
and medical organisations interested in the welfare of the Commonwealth 
visitor. 

The most frequent enquiries concern postgraduate medical education in all its 
aspects and doctors can be given information about courses of study or intro- 
duced to specialists in their own fields of work. Doctors can also be helped with 
non-medical problems such as accommodation. 

The Bureau can be of most use to the doctor who gets in touch with it some 
months before his intended visit so that a preliminary programme of visits or 
studies can be made. 


COMMONWEALTH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, London W.C.1 
(EUSton 4499) 

President: Dr S. A. K. M. Hafizur Rahman 


Vice-President: Professor D. E. C. Mekie, OBB 
Hon. Secretary/Treasurer: Dr Derek Stevenson 


The aims and objectives of the Commonwealth Medical Association are to 
promote within the Commonwealth the interests of the medical and allied 
sciences and to maintain the honour and traditions of the profession; to effect 
the closest possible links between its members; and to disseminate news and 
information of interest. 
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Membership is open to the national medical associations of the Common- 
wealth, the Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa. 

The governing body of the Association is its Council to which each member 
Association is entitled to send one voting delegate. 

The Association was formed during the course of the 7th British Common- 
wealth Medical Conference held in Colombo in November 1962. The Council of 
the Association meets biennially. In 1966 it decided to establish a Commonwealth 
Medical Association Travelling Fellowship. The Fellow appointed would be a 
distinguished physician or teacher who would be invited to visit a number of 
member Associations with three main purposes: (a) to promote the interests 
of the Association and to discuss common problems with member Associations; 
(b) to give lectures to professional meetings and (c) to collect information on 
behalf of the Council. In addition, the Council decided to continue the issue of 
periodical news letters edited by the Honorary Secretary/Treasurer, and to 
invite each member Association to appoint a Liaison Officer to facilitate com- 
munication and further the objects of the Commonwealth Medical Association. 


THE COMMONWEALTH MIGRATION COUNCIL 
60 Buckingham Gate, London S.W.1 (VICtoria 1646/7) 


Executive Committee: 


Chairman: Sir John Reiss, BEM 
Joint Vice-Chairmen: Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd, GBe, KCB, MC, DFC; 
Colonel The Lord Barnby, CMG, CBE, MVO; 
John Biggs-Davison, MP; Nigel Fisher, MC, MP; 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Robert A. George, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB, MC; 
B. Godman-Irvine, Mp; Mrs Russell Hanson; Brian Harrison, MP; 
H. H. Hood, k1H; Malcolm MacPherson, MBE, MP; 

The Lord Winterbottom; John Page, mp; 

Miss Margaret Popham, CBE (Hon. Treasurer); 

The Rt Hon. Sir David Renton, KBE, TD, QC, MP; 

Sir Harold Shoobert; Paul Williams . 


Hon. Secretary: Col. R. F. Wright 
Organising Secretary: Dominic Le Foe 

The Council was founded by Sir Clifford Heathcote Smith and a few friends 
shortly after the war and became a Company Limited by Guarantee in 1954. 

Briefly, its purpose is to help increase the flow of British migrants to Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand and to strengthen the ties of the Commonwealth by 
expanding trade and economic development. It is a voluntary society and 
receives no grants-in-aid. Amongst its many activities the Council supplies 
speakers and lecturers, promotes public meetings and discussions, maintains a 
small reference section and from time to time convenes conferences for societies 
working in the same field. For the past nine years it has run a Student Scheme 
whereby students from British universities are found vacation jobs in Canada, 
enabling them to stay and study at minimum expense. A Newsletter of statistical 
and economic data, together with comment of the Council, is published about 
eight times a year. There is a strong Parliamentary membership of the Executive 
for the purpose of promoting Parliamentary interest in its aims and objects. 

The Council monitors the Press, and takes steps to correct inaccurate articles 
relating to the success achieved by individual migrants. 

Material is supplied to Press, Radio and TV sources, if the extent of the work 
justifies it, on a fee basis. 
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COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 
Houses of Parliament, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 6240 Ext. 520) 


MEMBERS OF GENERAL COUNCIL 1966 
Chairman: Hon. W. W. Kalema, mp, Uganda 
Vice-Chairman: (Vacant) 

Immediate Past Chairman: Senator the Hon. Joha J. Connolly, pc, opr, ac, Canada 
Councillors appointed under Clause 24 of the Constitution: Bernard Braine, Mp, United 
Kingdom; the Hon. Dr Lim Swee Aun, Jp, MP, Minister of Commerce and Industry. Malaysia: 

Hon. R. G. Ngala, Mp, Minister of Co-operatives and Social Services, Kenva 


Membcrs: 


Britain: Malcolm MacPherson, mp; Nigel 
Fisher, Mc, MP 

Canada: Hon. John N. Turner, Pc, mp, 
Minister without Portfolio; Harold Smith, 
MLA, Prince Edward Island 

New Zealand: J. B. Gordon, mp; Hon. J. 
Mathison, MP 

India: Union, Shri K. Hanumanthaiva, mp: 
States, Sri Ganji Veerappa, MLA, Mysore 


Pakistan: Miangul Aurangzeb, MNA; 
Paniruddin Ahmad, MNA 
Ceylon: Hon. J. R. Jayerwardene, mp, 


Minister of State and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Defence and 
External Affairs: Senator the Hon Dr 
M.V. P. Peiris, OBE, Minister of Commerce 
and Trade 

Ghana: (Branch in abeyance) 

Malaysia: Federal, Hon. Dr Awang bin 
Hassan, SMJ, MP; States, Hon. Edwin 
Chan Foo Sang, AMN, MLA, Sabah 

Nigeria: (Branch in abeyance) 

Sierra Leone: Hon. A. H. Kabia, mp, 
Deputy Minister of External Affairs; Hon. 
L. J. Ngobeh, MP 

Australia: Commonwealth, Hon. Peter 
Howson, MP, Minister for Airand Minister 
assisting the Treasurer; States, Hon. C. D. 
Rowe, MLC, South Australia 

Tanzania: Hon. C. Y. Mgonja, Mp, Minister 
for Community Development and Nat- 
ional Culture; Hon. A. E. Kaombwe, mp 

Jamaica: Hon. E. L. Allen, mp, Minister of 
Education; Allan St. Aubyn Isaacs, MP 

Trinidad and Tobago: Hon. C. A. Thomasos, 
MP, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; Hon. S. Mohammed, mp, Minister 
of Works 


Kenya: Hon. J. K. Ole Tipis, me, Assistant 
Minister of Tourism and Wildlife; Hon. 
A. J. Pandya, Mp 

Malawi: Hon. I. K. Surtee, mp, Speaker of 
the National Assembly; Hon. R. B. 
Chidzanja, mp, Minister of Home Affairs, 
Regional Minister for Central Region and 
Leader of the House 

Malta: Hon. Dr Guido DeMarco, «Pp; Hon. 
Dr Vincent Moran, MP 


Zambia: Hon. W. P. Nyirenda, mp, Speaker 
of the National Assembly; Hon. A. B. 
Mutemba, mp, Resident Minister, Western 
Province 

Singapore: Fong Sip Chee, mp, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Minister for Culture; 
Ho Cheng Choon, mp. Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for National 
Development 

Guyana: Hon. Claude A. Merriman, mp, 
Minister of Labour; R. D. Persaud, me 

Bahamas: Hon. Sir Roland Symonette, mua, 
Premier 

British Honduras: Hon. F. J. Marin, MHR 


Mauritius: Hon. J. L. M. Leal, meta, 
Minister of State, Budget 

Barbados: Senator Dr A. W. Scott 

Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, Jersey, 


Gibraltar: J. A.C. Kennedy Nivison, MLC, 
Isle of Man 

Bermuda, The Gambia, Western Samoa: 
Hon. Sherif M. Dibba, mp, Minister of 
Works and Communications, The Gambia 

Windward Islands, Leeward Islands, British 
Virgin Islands, Cayman Islands: Hon. 
R. L. Bradshaw, yp, MLC, Chief Minister, 
St. Kitts 


Secretary-General: R. V. Vanderfelt, OBE 
Editor of Publications and Deputy-Secretary-General: Ian Grey 


The Commonwealth Parliamentary Association was founded at the Coronation 
of King George the Fifth in 1911 in order to facilitate the exchange of visits and 
information between those engaged in the parliamentary government of the 
countries of the Commonwealth. It began with six Branches in Britain and the 
Dominions and now has over ninety Branches in legislatures of the Common- 
wealth. These comprise Main Branches, Auxiliary Branches, Affiliated Branches 
and Subsidiary Branches, the Main Branches being those formed in the Parlia- 
ments of the self-governing nations of the Commonwealth, the Auxiliary 
Branches those in Commonwealth countries which are approaching full self- 
government, while the Affiliated Branches are mostly in territories which enjoy 
responsible or representative government or possess legislatures in which there 
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is an ‘unofficial majority’ and the Subsidiary Branches mostly those in countries 
where there is still an official majority. There are also State Branches in the 
States of Australia and of Malaysia, and in the Regions of Nigeria (now in 
abeyance), and Provincial Branches in the Provinces of Canada, the States of 
India and the Provinces of Pakistan. 

The activities of the Association have kept pace with its increasing member- 
ship. The rooms of the Association in the Houses of Parliament at Westminster 
have become a meeting place for the legislators of the Commonwealth, and at 
the United Kingdom Branch in Westminster Hall visiting legislators are given 
parliamentary and other privileges and are enabled to meet Members of both 
Houses of the British Parliament. Similar privileges are provided by the Branches 
overseas to enable visiting legislators to meet and exchange views with their 
Members. In the past parliamentary conferences of a plenary character were held 
at intervals of two years in various capitals of the Commonwealth, but since 
1961 they have been held annually. Other Conferences of a regional character 
are held between representatives of Branches in close proximity. Exchanges of 
Delegations among Branches are arranged, particularly from and to the United 
Kingdom Branch. Every year a Course on Parliamentary Practice and Procedure 
is held at Westminster under the joint auspices of the General Council and the 
United Kingdom Branch, attended by about thirty Members invited from various 
Commonwealth Legislatures. The Office of the General Council produces two 
quarterly publications, The Parliamentarian, formerly the Journal of the Parlia- 
ments of the Commonwealth and the Report on World Affairs, incorporating the 
Report on Foreign Affairs. The Parliamentarian contains articles and reviews of 
books on parliamentary topics as well as summaries of proceedings of special 
interest in Commonwealth Parliaments. The Report on World Affairs provides a 
factual and impartial quarterly survey of world events. The Office also publishes 
authoritative studies, such as Payments and Privileges of Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentarians, aS well as the reports of the conferences of the Association, and 
provides special information for Branches and individual Members. 

While the work involved in these various activities was, until the year 1948, 
mostly undertaken by the United Kingdom Branch, the need became apparent 
of some central organisation to act as a liaison body between the Branches, 
to edit and issue the publications of the Association, to arrange parliamentary 
conferences, and to help supply information when and where required. At the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference in London, held in 1948, it was 
decided, in accordance with a resolution put forward by the Canadian Branch, 
to set up a General Council with a Secretariat responsible for establishing and 
maintaining effective contact with all Branches, for producing and distributing 
the publications of the Association, and for providing the organising Secretariat 
for all conferences of the Association. Countries which have Main Branches are 
represented on the General Council by two members each. Special arrangements 
are made for the representation of other Branches. At the same Conference the 
name of the Empire Parliamentary Association was changed to Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association. 

The Council meets annually. The first meeting was held at Ottawa in 1949 
and subsequent meetings at Wellington (1950), Colombo (1951), Ottawa (1952), 
London (1953), Nairobi and Livingstone (1954), Kingston (Jamaica) (1956), 
New Delhi (1957), Bridgetown (Barbados) (1959), Canberra (1959), Kampala 
(Uganda) (1960), London (1961), Lagos (1962), Kuala Lumpur (1963), Montego 
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Bay and Kingston (1964), Wellington (1965) and Montreal and Ottawa (1966). 
The expenses of the Council, including the cost of the publications, are met by 
parliamentary grants through the Branches. The headquarters of the Association 
are at Westminster, and the Council’s office provides a centre for research and 
information on current Commonwealth affairs for members of all Branches. 

Plenary Parliamentary Conferences of the Association took place on seven 
occasions between 1916 and 1937, and smaller delegations held conferences 
before and during the Second World War. Beginning with the London Con- 
ference in 1948 twelve plenary Conferences have been held. The host Branches 
were United Kingdom (1948), New Zealand (1950), Canada (1952), Union of 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Kenya (1954), India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
(1957), Australia (1959), United Kingdom (1961), Nigeria (1962), Malaysia 
(1963), Jamaica (1964), New Zealand (1965) and Canada (1966). The London 
Conference in 1961 was formally opened by Her Majesty the Queen. At all of 
these Conferences a frank exchange of views on matters of common interest, e.g. 
Commonwealth co-operation, economic relations, migration, international 
affairs and defence has taken place. 

A close relationship exists between the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association and the British-American Parliamentary Group at Westminster, 
which works with a similar group in the Congress of the United States. The 
latter also constitutes an ‘Associated Group’ of the Association. In 1952 an 
Associated Group was formed in the Parliament of the Irish Republic. Delegates 
from both these countries attended the sessions on international affairs and 
defence at the Conference at Ottawa in 1952 and at Lagos in 1962, and delega- 
tions from the United States attended the sessions on these subjects at the 
Conferences in New Delhi in 1957, Canberra in 1959, London in 1961, 
Kingston in 1964, Wellington in 1965, and Ottawa in 1966. 
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Presidents and Secretaries of Branches: 


UNTtTED KINGDOM 
Presidents: Rt Hon. Lord Gardiner (Lord 
Chancellor); Rt Hon. Horace King, PHD, 
MP (Speaker of House of Commons) 
Secretary: P. G. Molloy, Mc, Westminster 
nae Houses of Parliament, London 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Presidents: Colonel the Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Glentoran, HML (Speaker of Senate); Rt 
Hon. Sir Norman Stronge, Bt., Mc, HML, 
MP (Speaker of House of Commons) 
Secretary: J. S. F. Cooke (Clerk of Parlia- 
ments), Stormont, Belfast 


IsLB OF MAN 
Presidents: H.E. Sir Peter Stallard, KcmMa, 
CVO, MBE (Lieutenant-Governor and 
President of Tynwald and Legislative 
Council); Hon. H. C. Kerruish, OBE, 
CP, MHK (Speaker of House of Keys) 
Secretary: T. E. Kermcen (Clerk to Tyn- 
wald), Legislative Buildings, Douglas 


JERSEY 
President: Sir Robert Le Masurier, DSc 
(Bailiff of Jersey, President of States) 
Secretary: A. D. Le Brocq (Greffier of States), 
St. Helier 


CANADA 

Presidents: Senator the Hon. Sydney J. 
Smith (Speaker of the Senate); Hon. 
Lucien Lamoureux, Qc, MP (Speaker of 
House of Commons) 

Secretary-Treasurer: T. R. Montgomery, 
P.O. Box 671, West Block, House of 
Commons, Ottawa 


ONTARIO 
President: Hon. D. H. Morrow, MPP 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: R. G. Lewis, Qc (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Toronto 


QUEBEC 
Presidents: Hon. Jean-Louis Baribeau, MLC 
(Speaker of Legislative Council); Hon. 
Remi Paul, Qc, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) 
Secretary: J. Sénécal (Clerk Assistant of 
Legislative Assembly), Quebec 


Nova SCOTIA 
President: Hon. H. A. Veniot, QC, MHA 
(Speaker of House of Assembly) 
Secretary: Charles L. Beazley, Qc (Clerk 
of Excuse Council), Province House, 
ax 
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Presidents and Secretaries of Branches: 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
President: Hon. H. H. Williamson, MLA 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Ray W. Dixon (Clerk-Asst. of 
Legislative Assembly), Fredericton 


MANITOBA 
President: Hon. James H. Bilton, MLA 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Charland Prud’homme, Qc (Clerk 
of Legislative Assembly), Winnipeg 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
President: Hon. W. H. Murray, 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
tary: E. K. DeBeck (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly). Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria 


MLA 


SASKATCHEWAN 
President: Hon. J. E. Snedker, MLA (Speaker 
of Legislative Assembly) 
tary: C. B. Koester (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly), Regina 


ALBERTA 
President: Hon. A. J. Dixon, MLA (Speaker 
of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: William H. MacDonald (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Parliament Build- 
ings, Edmonton 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
President: Hon. George W. Clarke, MHA 
(Speaker of House of Assembly) 
Secretary: Henry H. Cummings, qc (Clerk 
of House), House of Assembly, St. John’s 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
President: Prosper A. Arsenault, 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: G. Lorne Monkley, Deputy 
Provincial Secretary’s Office, P.O. Box 
2000, Charlottetown 


MLA 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. Sir Alister 
McMullin, kKcmG (President of Senate); 


(Speaker of House of Representatives) 
Secretary: A. G. Turner, cBeE (Clerk of the 
Nilcheoagl House of Representatives, Can- 
rra 


New SoutH WALES 
Presidents: Hon. H. V. Budd, MLC (President 
of Legislative Council); Hon. K. Ellis, MLA 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary-Treasurer: I. P. K. Vidler (Clerk 
of Legislative Assembly), Parliament 
House, Sydney 


VICTORIA 

Presidents: Hon. R. W. Mack, MLC (Presi- 
dent of Legislative Council); Hon. Sir 
William McDonald, mp (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 

Secretary: J. A. Robertson (Clerk of 
Parliaments), Parliament House, Mel- 
bourne 


QUEENSLAND 


President: Hon. D. E. Nicholson, MLA 
(Speaker of Peipsative Assembly 
Secretary: R. unlop, cmG (Clerk of 
Parliament), Parliament House, Brisbane 


SouTH AUSTRALIA 


President: Hon. F. H. Walsh, mp (Premier) 
Secretary: I. J. Ball (Clerk of Parliaments), 
Parliament House, Adelaide 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Presidents: Hon. L. C. Diver, mic 
(President of Legislative Council); Hon. 
J. M. Hearman, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) ene 

Secretary: L. P. Hawley (Clerk of Legislative 
Assembly), Parliament House, Perth 


TASMANIA 


President: Hon. D. A. Cushion, 
(Minister for Lands and Works) 
Secretary: B. G. Murphy (Clerk-Assistant, 
House of Assembly), Parliament House, 

oDart 


MHA 


New ZEALAND 


President: Hon. R. FE. Jack, MP 
(Speaker of House of Representatives) 
tary: H. N. Dollimore (Clerk of House 
of Representatives), Parliament House, 
Wellington 


INDIA 


President: Hon. Sardar Hukam Singh, mp 
(Speaker of Lok Sabha) 

Secretary: S. L. Shakdher (Secretary of Lok 
Sabha Secretariat), New Delhi 


WEsT BENGAL 


Presidents: Dr the Hon. Pratap Ch. Guha Roy, 
MLC arse of Legislative Council); 
Hon. K. C. Basu, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) ee 

Secretary: P. Roy (Secretary of Legislative 
Assembly), Calcutta 


MAHARASHTRA 


Presidents: Hon. V. S. Pagey, MLC (Chair- 
man of Legislative Council); Hon. T. S. 
Bharde, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 


Assembly) 
Secretary: S. H. Belavadi (Secretary of 


Legislature), Council Hall, Bombay 


MADRAS 


Presidents: Hon. M. A. Manickavelu, 
MLC (Chairman of Legislative Council) ; 
Hon. S. Chellapandian, mia (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 


Secretary: C. D. a leah i i of 


Legislative Assembly), Ma 
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Presidents and Secretaries of Branches: 


PUNJAB 

Presidents: Hon. Durga Das Khanna, MLC, 

Sram of Legislative Council); Hon. 
arbans Lal, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 
Assembly) 

Secretaries: R. L. Nirola (Secretary of 
Legislative Council); Dr. K. C. Bedi 
(Secretary of Legislative Assembly), 
Chandigarh 


Mysore 
Presidents: Sri S. C. Edke, Mic (Chairman 
of Legislative Council): Hon. B. V. Baliga, 
MLA (Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: T. Hanumanthappa (Secretary of 
Legislature), Bangalore 


RAJASTHAN 
President: Hon. R. N. Mirdha, 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Sohan Nath Modi (Secretary of 
Legislative Assembly), Jaipur 
GUJARAT 
President: Hon. F. H. Palejwala, 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: H. B. Shukla (Secretary, Legisla- 
ture Secretariat), Ahmedabad 


MLA 


MLA 


PAKISTAN 
President: Mr Justice Abdul Jabbar Khan, 
MNA (Speaker of National Assembly) 
Secretary: Muzafar Husain, SQA, CSP 
(AGing Secretly of National Assembly), 
Ayub Hall, Rawalpindi 


WEsT PAKISTAN 
President: Chaudhri Muhammad Anwar, 
MPA (Speaker of Provincial Assembly) 
Secretary: Chaudhri Muhammad _ Iqbal 
Geen of Provincial Assembly), As- 
sembly Chamber, Lahore 


East PAKISTAN 
President: Hon. A. H. Chowdhury, sk, 
mPa (Speaker of Provincial Assembly) 
Secretary: F. I. M. Nurul Abedin (Secretary 
of Provincial Assembly), Assembly Build- 
ing, Dacca 


CEYLON 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. T. Amarasuriya, 
OBE (President of Senate); Hon. Sir Albert 
F. Peries, KBE, 3P, MP (Speaker of House 
of Representatives) 
Secretary: S. S. Wijesinha (Clerk of the 
House of Representatives), Colombo 


GHANA 
(Branch in abeyance) 
Secretary : K. B. Ayensu (Clerk of National 
Assembly), Parliament House, Accra 


MALAYSIA 

Presidents: Hon. Dato Haji Abdul Rahman 
bin Mohamed Yasin, SPMJ, PIS, JP 
(President of Senate): Hon. Dato C. M. 
Yusuf bin Sheikh Abdul Rahman, SsPMP, 
OBE, 3P, MP (Speaker of House of Repres- 
entatives) 

Secretary: Ahmad bin Abdullah (Clerk to 
Senate), Kuala Lumpur 


SARAWAK 


President: Dr the Hon. Dato M. 
Sockalingam, PNBS, CBE, Oss (Speaker of 
Council Negri) 

Secretary: Mazlan bin Hamdan (Clerk of 
Council Negri), The Council Chamber. 
Secretariat, Kuching 


SABAH 


President: Hon. Dato Haji Mohd. Kassim 
bin Haji Hashim, PDK (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly 

Se eta y: Enche F. C. Neubronner (Clerk 
of Legislative Assembly), P.O. Box 1247, 
Jesselton 


Neori SEMBILAN 


President: Hon. Inche Ariffin bin Ali, AMN, 
PJK, MLA (Speaker of Legislative Assem- 


bly) 
Secretary: Sabbaoudin bin Chik (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Seremban 


PAHANG 


President: Hon. Enche Awang Ngah bio 
Tok Muda Haji Ibrahim, MLA (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 

Secretary: Nasir bin Haji Mat Piah (Clerk 
of Legislative Assembly), Kuantan 


PERAK 


President: Hon. Enche Mohd. Ali Zaini bin 
Haji Mohd. Zain, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) 

Secretary: Baharuddin bin Abdul Muluk 
(Clerk of Legislative Assembly), Peti Surat 
1004, Ipoh 


JOHORE 


President: Hon. Tuan Haji Ali bin Haji 
Raya, JMN, PIS, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) 

Secretary: Hussein bin Ahmad (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Government Offices 
Building, Johore Bahru 


TRENGGANU 


President: Hon. Dato Wira Jaya, SMT, PJK, 
MLA (Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Wan Salleh bin Mahmood (Clerk 

of Legislative Assembly), Kuala Trengganu 


SELANGOR 


President: Hon. Raja Nong Chik bin Raja 
Ishak, PJK, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 
Assembly) 

Secretary: Mohd. Idris bin Kamaruddin, 
MAS (Clerk of Legislative Assembly). 
Selangor Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur 
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Presidents and Secretaries of Branches: 


KEDAH 
Secretary: Hassan bin Aminudin (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Alor Star 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 
(Branch in abeyance) 


Secretary: J. O. Adeigbo (Clerk of Parlia- 
ments), Lagos 


EASTERN NIGERIA 
(Branch in abeyance) 
Secretary: L. O. Okoro, MBE (Clerk of 
Eastern House of Assembly), Enugu 


WESTERN NIGERIA 
(Branch in abeyance) 
Secretary : J. M. Akinola (Clerk of Western 
Regional! Legislature), Ibadan 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 
(Branch in abeyance) 
Secretary: Alhaji Isa Abubakar (Acting 
Clerk of Northern Regional Legislature), 
Kaduna 


M1pD-WESTERN NIGERIA 
(Branch in abeyance) 
Secretary: I. M. Okonjo (Clerk of Mid-West 
Region Legislature), Benin City 


SIERRA LEONE 
President: Hon. Banja Tejan-Sie, CMG 
(Speaker of House of Representatives) 
Secretary: S. V. Wright, 1so (Clerk of House 
of Representatives), Freetown 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 
President: Hon. Chief A. S. Mkwawa, OBE 
(Speaker of National Assembly) 
Secretary: P. Msekwa (Clerk of National 
Assembly), Box 9133, Dar es Salaam 


JAMAICA 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. Dr F. R. 
Duhaney (President of Senate); Hon. T. N. 
Golding, me (Speaker of House of 
Representatives) 
Secretary: H. D. Carberry (Clerk to the 
Houses), Kingston 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 

Presidents: Senator the Hon. J. H. Maurice 
(President of Senate); Hon. C. 
Thomasos, Mp (Speaker of House of 
Representatives) 

Secretary: G. R. Latour (Clerk of House 
ee Representatives), Red House, Port-of- 
pain 


UGANDA 
President: H.E. Dr A. M. Obote, MP 
(President) 
Secretary: B. N. I. Barungi (Clerk of 
National Assembly), Parliament House, 
Kampala 


KENYA 
President: Hon. Humphrey Slade, mp 
(Speaker of House of Representatives) 
Secretary: L. J. Ngugi (Clerk to the National 
Assembly) P.O. Box 1842, Nairobi 


MALAWI 
President: Hon. I. K. Surtee (Speaker of 
Parliament) 
Secretary: C. M. K. Mfune (Clerk of 
Parliament), P.O. Box 80, Zomba 


Ma .ta, G.C. 
President: Hon. Dr A. Bonnici, Mp (Speaker 
of House of Representatives) 
Secretary: L. F. Tortell (Clerk of House of 
Representatives), Valletta 


ZAMBIA 
President: Hon. W. P. Nyirendra, mp 
(Speaker of National Assembly) 
Secretary: C. M. Mvwananshiku (Acting 
Clerk of National Assembly), Lusaka 


SINGAPORE 
President: P. Coomaraswamy, MP (Speaker 
of Parliament) 
Secretary: P. C. Tan (Acting Clerk-Assistant 
of Parliament), Parliament House, Singa- 
pore 


GUYANA 
President: Hon. A. P. Alleyne, mp (Speaker 
of National Assembly) 
Secretary: F. A. Narain (Clerk of National 
Assembly), Georgetown 


Presidents and Secretaries of Auxiliary Branches: 


BAHAMAS 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. L. J. Knowles, 
CBE (President of Senate); Hon. A. R 
Braynen, MHA (Speaker of House of 
Assembly) 
Secretary: J. Smith, mMBe (Chief Clerk, 
House of Assembly), Nassau 


LESOTHO 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. Nathaniel 
Qhobela (President of Senate); Hon. 
W. P. Stanford, cBE, pFc (Speaker of 
National Assembly) 
Secretary: M. T. Tlebere, mBe (Clerk of 
National Assembly), Maseru 


BriTISH HONDURAS 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. E. W. E. 
Francis, OBE (President of Senate); Hon. 
W. H. Courtenay, OBF, MHR (Speaker of 
House of Representatives) 
Secretary: S. E. Hulse, MBE (Clerk of House 
of Representatives), Belize City 


MAURITIUS 
President: Hon. H. R. Vaghjee (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 


Secretary: G. T. d’Espaignet (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Port Louis 
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Presidents and Secretaries of Auxiliary Branches: 


BOTSWANA 
President: Dr the Hon. A. M. Merrieweather, 
OBE, MNA (Speaker of National Assembly) 


Secretary: G. T. Matenge (Clerk of National 
Assembly), High Court, Lobatsi 


BARBADOS 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. E. S. Robinson, 
CBE (President of Senate); Hon. J. E. T. 
Brancker, Qc, MP (Speaker of House of 
Representatives) 
Secretary: H. O. St. C. Cumberbatch (Clerk 
of House of Assembly), Bridgetown 


Presidents and Secretaries of Affiliated Branches: 


ADEN 
(Branch in abeyance) 
Secretary: Muhammad Ahmed Ockba 
(Clerk-Assistant of Council), Legislative 
Chambers, Legco Hill, Crater, Aden 


ANTIGUA 
President: Hon. D. W. Hurst, MLC (Speaker, 
Legislative Council) 
Secretary: E. T. Henry (Clerk of Councils), 
Administration Building, St. John’s 


BERMUDA 
Presidents: Hon. Sir Myles Abbott, MLC 
(President of Legislative Council); Hon. 
Sir John Cox, CBE, MHA (Speaker of 
House of Assembly) 
Secretary: G. S. C. Tatem (Clerk of House 
of Assembly), Hamilton 


BriTIsH VIRGIN ISLANDS 
President: Hon. J. S. Thomson, MBE, MLC 
(President of Legislative Council) 
Secretary: J. M. Clarke, Administrator’s 
Office, Tortola 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 
President: Hon. J. A. Cumber, CMG, MBE, 
TD (Administrator) 
Secretary: Mrs S. McLaughlin (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly) Legislative Depart- 
ment, Grand Cayman 


DOMINICA 
President: Hon. L. Cools-Lartigue, OBE, 
MLC (Speaker of Legislative Council) 
Secretary: (Clerk of 
Legislative Council), Government Offices, 
Roscau 


THE GAMBIA 
President: Hon. A. S. Jack, mp (Speaker of 
House of Representatives) 
Secretary: F. A. J. Savage (Clerk of House 
of Representatives), Bathurst 


GIBRALTAR 
President: Hon. W. Thomson, OBE, JP 
(Speaker of Legislative Council) 
Secretary: J. L. Pitaluga, mBe (Clerk of 
Councils), Government Secretariat, 
Gibraltar 


GRENADA 
President: Hon. F. J. Archibald, yp, MLC 
(Speaker of Legislative Council ) 
Secretary: C. V. Strachan (Clerk of Legis- 
lative < Council), Department of the Clerk, 
York House, St. George’s 


MONTSERRAT 
President: Hon. D. R. Gibbs, CMG, cvo, 
DSO, MLC (President of Legislative 
Council) 
Secretary: D. H. Bramble (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Council), Plymouth, Montserrat 


ST. CHRISTOPHER-NEVIS-ANGUILLA 
President: Hon. M. P. Allen, OBE, MLC 
(Speaker of Legislative Council) 
Secretary: J. Woodley (Clerk of Legislative 
coupe). P.O. Box 275, Basseterre, St. 
itts 


St. Lucta 
President: Dr the Hon. F. J. Clarke, Mic 
(Speaker of Legislative Council) 
Secretary: Miss D. M. Thomas (Acting Clerk 
of Legislative Council), Legislative Council 
Chambers, Castries 


ST. VINCENT 
President: Hon. O. R. Sylvester, 
(Speaker of Legislative Council) 
Secretary: O. S. Barrow (Clerk of Lecis- 
lative Council), Government Offices, 
Kingstown 


MLC 


WESTERN SAMOA 
President: Hon. Amoa Tausilia, Mp (Speaker 
of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: G. Eule (Clerk of Legislative 
Assembly), P.O. Box 198, Apia 


Subsidiary Branches: 

To United Kingdom: To Australia: 
Falkland Islands Northern Territory 
Fiji Papua and 
Guernsey New Guinea 


Hong Kong 
Sark To New Zealand: 
Seychelles Cook Islands 
British Solomon 

Islands 
Swaziland 


Tonga 
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COMMONWEALTH PRESS UNION 


Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, London E.C.4 (FLEet Street 6428/9) 
President: Colonel The Lord Astor of Hever 
Founder: Sir Harry Brittain, KBE, CMG 
Chairman of Council: The Hon. Gavin Astor 
Vice-Chairman of Council: The Lord Thomson of Fleet 
Hon. Treasurer: R. P. T. Gibson 
Secretary: Brigadier L. L. Cross, cBE 

Assistant Secretary: Mrs. M. A. Freegard, MBB 
Telecommunications Adviser: F. I. Ray, CB, CBE 


The Commonwealth Press Union was founded (as the Empire Press Union) in 
1909. It has over 600 members which include nearly all the important newspapers 
and periodicals as well as news agencies in Britain and in the Commonwealth 
overseas. It has autonomous Sections in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia, Nigeria, Central Africa and the West Indies. 

The objects of the Union include the defence of Press freedom; cheaper and 
better telecommunication services; the training, education and exchange of jour- 
nalists throughout the Commonwealth; and the improvement of reporting 
facilities for the Commonwealth Press as a whole. 

The Union holds an Annual Conference in London at which delegates from 
overseas take part, and a Quinquennial Conference, the last of which was held 
in the West Indies in November and December 1965. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (01-839 3292) 
Joint Secretaries: J. F. Foster, cma and E. E. Temple 


The"Commonwealth Scholarship Commission was constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment in December 1959 to administer in Britain the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan, which was drawn up at the First Commonwealth Education 
Conference held at Oxford in 1959 (see Chapter 14 of 1961 edition of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office List). The members, up to fifteen in number, are 
appointed by the Minister of Overseas Development. 

As the British agency for the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan 
the Commission has responsibility for selecting the recipients (about 600 at 
present) of Commonwealth Scholarships, Commonwealth Visiting Professor- 
ships and Commonwealth Medical Awards offered by the British Government; 
for placing the selected candidates at universities, colleges of technology or other 
appropriate establishments in Britain; and for supervising their work during the 
currency of their awards. The Commission also receives applications from can- 
didates in Britain for the awards offered by other Commonwealth Governments 
and makes nominations for final selection by the awarding authorities in the 
countries concerned. The Commission is assisted by the British Council in 
relation to the personal welfare, stipends and travel of award holders. The 
secretariat of the Commission is provided by the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (q.v.) 


we 
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COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE 
Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (01-405 7786/7) 
Chairman: Dr J. Yanney Ewusie 


Members: 
Britain Malaysia 
Canada Nigeria 
Australia Sierra Leone 
New Zealand Tanzania 
India Jamaica 
Pakistan Trinidad and Tobago 
Ceylon Uganda 
Ghana Zambia 


Malawi 
Executive Secretary: A. J. Vasey, MBB 


The British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference held in 1946* set up a 
Standing Committee, with a Working Party of deputies in London (now known 
as the Executive Sub-Committee), to follow up the recommendations and 
decisions of the Conference and to make arrangements for the calling of further 
Conferences. The Standing Committee as originally constituted consisted of the 
executive heads of the national research organisations of Commonwealth 
countries, together with representatives of the Colonial Office. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held in 1958 the British Common- 
wealth Scientific Conference was abolished and the Standing Committee was 
reconstituted as the Commonwealth Scientific Committee (C.S.C.), assuming the 
additional functions formerly exercised by the Conference, and retaining the 
same basis of membership and the same terms of reference, i.e. 


‘To consider the best means of ensuring the fullest possible collaboration 
between the civil government scientific organisations of the Common- 
wealth.’ 

The Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices (C.S.L.O.), through its Common 
Services Section, supplies the secretariat services for the C.S.C. and its Executive 
Sub-Committee. C.S.L.O. operates under the aegis of the C.S.C., as do also the 
following Commonwealth Committees: 

Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology 

Permanent Committee of the Commonwealth Collections of Micro-organisms 

Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Processing 

The C.S.C. meets biennially to discuss further measures of Commonwealth 
scientific collaboration. It last met in Ghana in November 1966. 


COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC LIAISON OFFICES 
Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (01-405 7786/7) 


Chief Scientific Liaison Officers: 


E. C. Appleyard (Britain) R. F. Turnbull (Australia) 
H. Williamson (Canada) Dr V. Armstrong (New Zealand) 


Secretary: E. D. A. Davies 
The Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices came into existence in May 1948 
as the result of a recommendation of the British Commonwealth Scientific 


* Batten Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference, London, 1946. Report of Proceedings 
md. , 
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Official Conference held in 1946* that the Scientific Liaison Offices in London of 
the various Commonwealth countries should occupy a joint headquarters while 
continuing to function as separate autonomous units. 

The functions of the individual Scientific Liaison Offices are dictated by the 
requirements of their own country, but usually include assistance to their own 
visiting scientists, exchange of scientific information, dealing with scientific 
enquiries and reporting on the scientific scene in Britain. They are the scientific 
advisers to their High Commissioners and represent their countries at meetings 
of Commonwealth and international organisations, conferences, etc. 

The Committee of the Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices, consisting of 
the Chief Scientific Liaison Officers, deals with matters of common concern and 
controls the activities of a Common Services section which provides secretariat 
services for the Commonwealth Scientific Committee (C.S.C.) and some of its 
associated committees, in addition to routine services as required. 

C.S.L.O. forms a useful channel through which certain of the recommendations 
of the C.S.C. can be implemented, and in this respect it is responsible for the 
maintenance of the Commonwealth Index of Scientific Translations, a check list 
of scientific translations made in the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth Geological Liaison Office, maintained by the Common- 
wealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology, is also situated within 
C.S.L.O. for convenience. 


COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY FOR THE DEAF 
31 Gloucester Place, London W.1 (WELbeck 3108) 


President: The Rt Hon. The Earl of Inchcape 


Vice-Presidents: 


The Secretaries of State for Commonwealth Affairs and for the Colonies; The Minister of 
Overseas Development; 
The High Commissioners for Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Malaysia, Federal Republic of Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, United Republic of Tanzania, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Malta, G.C., Zambia and Rhodesia 
Chairman: Lady Templer 
Vice-Chairmen: Sir Geoffrey King, KCB, KBE, MC; Rt Hon. R. H. Turton, Mp 
Hon. Treasurer: J. T. Williams 
Hon. Legal Adviser: D. B. Bishop 
Chairman of the Education Committee: Dr Alec Hay 
Chairman of the Medical Committee: P. Reading 


This Society was formed in 1959. Its objects are to promote the welfare, education 
and employment of the deaf throughout the Commonwealth, and to assist and 
co-operate with all organizations having as their object the prevention and cure 
of deafness. It encourages the formation of schools for the deaf in areas where 
none are provided by the local education authorities or other bodies and arranges 
for the training of specialized teachers. To do this it provides scholarships to 
universities in Britain for overseas teachers and sends trained teachers of the deaf 
to places where they are needed. Several Schools for the deaf have been founded 
in this manner and more are in preparation. 

It is possible for members of the public to join the Society and contributions 
may be sent to its headquarters. 


Ld Beaty ouuneawestth Scientific Official Conference, London, 1946. Report of Proceedings, 
md. ; 
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COMMONWEALTH TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 
28 Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (WHiItehall 5511) 


Chairman: D. Donaldson 


Britain: Colonel D. McMillan, cB, OBE Tanzania: (To be appointed) 

Canada: J. R. Baxter Jamaica: V. A. Panton 

Australia: A. H. Kaye, Mvo Uganda: (To be appointed) 

New Zealand: T. N. Morrison Kenya: (To be appointed) 

India: M. V. Pai Malawi: (To be appointed) 

Ceylon: C. A. R. Anketell Zambia: (To be appointed) 

Ghana: (To be appointed) Singapore: G. F. A. Hibberd 

Malaysia : (To be appointed) Rhodesia: (To be appointed) 

Nigeria: M. S. Adewale Other Commonwealth Territories: A. H. 
Cyprus: J. C. Christophides Sheffield, CBE 


Sierra Leone: F. E. Karemo 
Secretary-General: W. Stubbs, CBE, MC 
Assistant Secretary: C. A. G. Coleridge, oBB 


The Commonwealth Telecommunications Board was established under the 
terms of the Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreement of 11th May 1948, and was 
incorporated in Britain by the Commonwealth Telegraphs Act 1949 (12 and 13 
Geo. 6 Ch. 39). A number of changes to the 1948 Agreement have been accepted 
by the Partner Governments, and these have been formally incorporated in the 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreement 1963, of 25th July 1963. 

The Board was set up on the recommendation of the Commonwealth Tele- 
communications Conference 1945, in succession to the Commonwealth Com- 
munications Council which in 1942 had succeeded the Imperial Communications 
Advisory Committee, set up on the recommendation of the Imperial Cable and 
Wireless Conference of 1928. 

The Partner Governments, of which the Board is the advisory body, are those 
governments which signed the Agreement of 1948, and those governments which 
have later acceded to the Agreement.* 

The Board consists of a Chairman appointed jointly by the Partner Govern- 
ments, one Member appointed by each Partner Government and an additional 
Member appointed by the British Government to represent Commonwealth 
territories not directly represented by other Members. Each Partner Government 
is required to appoint as its National Body a department, body or public 
corporation to operate and maintain its external telecommunication services. 
The functions of the Board are to make recommendations to Partner Govern- 
ments and their National Bodies on matters relating to their external tele- 
communications systems and, with the concurrence of Partner Governments, to 
prescribe a number of matters relating to the special financial arrangements 
operating between the National Bodies, i.e. the wayleave scheme. The Board 
also consolidates the wayleave accounts of the individual National Bodies. 
Meetings of the Board are normally held in London but from time to time, as 
may be found convenient, are also held in the territories of the other Partner 
Governments or elsewhere as the Board may determine. The Board has a small 
staff in its direct employment. Its expenses are financed by the National Bodies 
on an agreed basis. 


* See also Appendix B, Commonwealth Telecommunications Partnership. 
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COMMONWEALTH WAR GRAVES COMMISSION 
32 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W.1 (SLOane 0751) 


President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, 
KQ, PC, KT, KP, GCB, GCMG, GCVO 
Chairman: The Secretary of State for Defence 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, GCB, CBE, DSO 


Members: 
The Minister of Public Building and Works Sir Arthur Rucker, KCMG, CB, CBE 
The High Commissioner for Canada Air Marshal Sir Charles Guest, KBE, CB 
The High Commissioner for the Common- David Griffiths, mp 
wealth of Australia General Sir John Anderson, KCB, CBE, DSO 


The High Commissioner for New Zealand Sir Robert Black, GCMG, OBB 


The South African Ambassador in London Verner Wylie 
The High Commissioner of India Colonel Sir Richard Glyn, Bt., OBE, TD, MP 
The High Commissioner for Pakistan Miss Joan Woodgate, CBE 


Director-General (Secretary to the Commission): W. J. Chalmers, cBzB 
Director of External Relations and Records (Assistant Secretary to the Commission) : 
W. Wynne Mason, Mc 
Director of Finance and Establishments (Assistant Secretary to the Commission) : 

A. K. Pallot, CMG 

Director of Works: Brigadier K. F. Daniell, cBE 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor: H. L. Simmons 
Chief Horticultural Officer: W. F. W. Harding, OBE 


The Commonwealth (formerly Imperial) War Graves Commission was founded 
by Royal Charter in 1917 to provide for the permanent marking and care of the 
graves of officers and men of the Commonwealth Forces who lost their lives in 
the 1914-1918 War, and to commemorate by name those who had no known 
grave. 

Later, the Commission was empowered at the request of any one of its parti- 
cipating governments to care for the graves of men and women, whether military 
or civilian, who died outside the period of the two wars and for the graves of 
Allied or ex-Enemy war dead. By a Supplemental Charter granted in 1940, it 
was entrusted with the commemoration of the dead of the 1939-1945 War. 

A Supplemental Royal Charter dated 8th June 1964 consolidated the provisions 
of the eight previous Supplemental Charters. The Charters of the Commission now 
consist of the original Royal Charter and the new Supplemental Charter. 

Every one of the fallen is commemorated individually, either by a headstone 
carved with the symbol of his faith, with his name, rank and regimental badge 
and with whatever text or personal message his relatives may have wished to add 
or, if his grave is unknown, by name, rank and unit on one of the memorials to 
the missing. These headstones and memorials are as enduring as human skill can 
make them, and the headstones are of uniform shape and size, the same for all 
ranks and services. The principle of equality of treatment reflecting the sacrifice 
that all made equally, underlies the whole of the Commission’s work. It was 
first approved by the Imperial War Conference of 1918, which also approved the 
principle that the cost of the work should be shared proportionately by the 
participating governments according to the number of their graves. The funds 
of the Commission are thus now provided by the seven Governments partici- 
pating in its work: Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India and Pakistan. 

The graves of the dead of those Commonwealth countries which had not 
achieved independent status at the times of the two World Wars are included in 
the total numbers cared for by the Commission. Many of the governments 
concerned participate in the Commission’s work by arranging for and, in a 
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number of cases, bearing the cost of, maintenance of the Commonwealth war 
graves in their own territories. 

More than one million graves are maintained by the Commission, mainly in 
war cemeteries, large and small, constructed in some 150 different countries. 
Three-quarters of a million whose graves are unknown or who were cremated are 
commemorated by name on memorials built in their honour. These memorials 
range from small memorials bearing only a few names to great structures such as 
the Menin Gate at Ypres and the Air Forces Memorial at Runnymede bearing 
many thousands. 

A common theme runs through the design of all the war cemeteries. Those 
containing Christian burials are dominated by a tall stone cross, known as the 
Cross of Sacrifice, which bears upon its shaft a Crusader’s sword of bronze. The 
larger cemeteries have a great altar-like monolith, the Stone of Remembrance, 
carved with the words ‘Their Name Liveth for Evermore’—a symbol generally 
acceptable to all peoples no matter what their religious faith. In each war 
cemetery or plot is a printed Register of those buried there; it can be found in a 
bronze box let into the entrance piers or into the wall of a shelter building. Along 
the lines of headstones are borders of flowers, in a setting of lawns, trees and 
shrubs. 

The Commission’s work of commemorating the dead of the two World Wars 
and of maintaining the war graves and memorials throughout the world is 
directed from its Head Office in London, to which four Regional Offices are 
responsible. A number of Agencies has also been established by agreement with 
the Governments of certain countries. The Commission’s rights in foreign 
countries are protected by a series of treaties between the foreign governments 
and the Governments participating in the Commission’s work. 

The Commission’s Regional and Agency Organization is shown below. 


REGIONS 


UnrTeED KINGDOM REGION 
40/42 High Street, Maidenhead, Berks 


South-Eastern Area Brookwood Ch | Islands, England, F 

annel Islands, an aroe 
South-Western Area Cheltenham Islands, Iceland, Isle of Man, 
Central Area Harrogate Northern Ireland, woe of 
Northern Glasgow Ireland, Scotland, W. 


NORTHERN REGION 
Place du Maréchal Foch, 62—Arras, France 


Arras Area (France) Arras 
Albert Area (France) Albert Rte ; aay ences erence 
é : adeira, onaco, ortugal, 

Estaires Area (France) Estaires Spain, Switzerland & 

Caen Area (France) Caen 

Belgium Area Ypres Belgium, Luxembourg 

Netherlands and Germany Rheden (Gid) Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ger- 
Area Netherlands many, Netherlands, Norway, 


Poland, Sweden 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Via Cornelio Celso 4, Rome, Italy 


Italy Area Rome Austria, Hungary, Italy, Malta, San 
Marino 
Eastern Mediterranean Area Athens marcos rus, Greece, Israd, 


urkey, Yugoslavia 
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Levant Area Beirut 
North-East Africa Area Cairo 
East Africa Area Nairobi 
North and West Africa Area Tunis 
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Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Oman, Syria 


Libya (except Tripolitania), Sudan, 
United Arab Republic 


Aden, Congo (Kinshasa), Congo 
(Brazzaville), Ethiopia, French 
Somaliland, Kamaran Island, 
Malagasy Republic, Mauritius, 
Mozambique, Saudi Arabia, Sey- 
chelles, Somali Republic, 
(East Africa Area maintains 
liaison with the Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, Uganda, Malawi, Rhodesia 
and Zambia Agencies) 


Algeria, Ascension Island, Camer- 
oon, Cape Verde Islands, Chad, 
Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Libya (Tripoli- 
tania only), Mali, Mauritania, 
Morocco, Nigeria, St. Helena, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Spanish 
Guinea, Togo, Tunisia 


EASTERN REGION 
P.O. Box 3054, New Delhi 3, India 


New Delhi Burma, China, Hong Kong, India, 
Malaysia (Malaya), Maldive ls- 
lands, Nepal, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Thailand 

AGENCIES 


CANADIAN AGENCY 
Veterans’ Affairs Building, 
Wellington Street, Ottawa, Canada 
Canada and United States of America 


The Canadian Agency has certain duties 
of inspection in the following: Argentina, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, 
British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Falkland Islands, Guatemala, 
Guyana, Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands, Martinique, Netherlands Antilles, 
The Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto 
Rico, Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay and 
the Windward Islands 


ANZAC AGENCY 
FOR THE PACIFIC REGION 


660-662 Bridge Road, Richmond E.1 
Victoria, Australia 


Australia, Fiji, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia 
(Sabah and Sarawak), New Britain, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, New Ireland, 
Norfolk Island, North-East New Guinea, 
Papua, The Philippines, Society Islands, 
Solomon Islands, Tonga, Western Samoa 


The Commonwealth war graves in New 
Zealand are maintained by the New 
Zealand Department of Internal Affairs 


SOUTH AFRICAN AGENCY 
New Magistrate’s Court Building, 
Eunice Road, Bloemfontein, South Africa 
South Africa and South-West Africa 


CEYLON AGENCY 


Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon 
Ceylon (Eastern Region maintains liaison) 


KENYA AGENCY 
c/o Ministry of Internal Security and Defence 
P.O. Box 668, Nairobi, Kenya 
Kenya 


TANGANYIKA AGENCY 
c/o President’s Office, The State House 
P.O. Box 9120, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 
Tanzania 


UGANDA AGENCY 


c/o Ministry of Internal Affairs 
P.O. Box 101, Entebbe, Uganda 
Uganda 


MALAWI AGENCY 
c/o Office of the Prime Minister 
Zomba, Malawi 
Malawi 
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RHODESIA AGENCY GIBRALTAR AGENCY 
P.O. Box 713, Causeway, Salisbury Fortress Headquarters, Gibraltar 
Rhodesia Gibraltar 
Rhodesia 

_ ZAMBIA AGENCY N.B. War graves and memorials in Botswana, 
c/o Ministry of Defence, P.O. Box 208, Lesotho, Swaziland and the Soviet Union 
Lusaka, Zambia are administered direct from the Head 

Zambia Office of the Commission 


COMMONWEALTH WRITERS OF BRITAIN 


President: Richard Kershaw (Africa Confidential) 
Vice-Presidents: 
Percy Arnold (Commonwealth Development); Don Taylor (New Commonwealth) 
Hon. Treasurer: Michael Leapman (The Sun) 
(2-12 Endell St., W.C.2 TEMple Bar 1200) 
Hon. Secretary: Adam Fergusson (Stéatist) 
(St. Alphage House, Fore Street, E.C.2 NATional 4050) 


Committee: 
John Fisher (Thomson Newspapers) Clifford Smith (B.B.C.) 
Christopher Johnson (Financial Times) R. C. H. Steed (Daily Telegraph) 
Patrick Keatley (Guardian) Geoffrey Wakeford (Daily Mail) 


Seaghan Maynes (Reuters) 


The Commonwealth Writers of Britain was founded in London in 1960 and is 
an association of British correspondents, specialising in Commonwealth affairs, 
of United Kingdom newspapers, periodicals, news agencies and broadcasting 
services. 

There is also an associate membership open to Press Attachés of High Com- 
missions, Commissions and Public Relations Officers of industries, public 
corporations and firms with interests in Commonwealth countries. 


CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY OVERSEAS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
21 Tothill Street, London S.W.1 (WHitehall 6711) 


Director-General: John Davies, MBE 
Chairman of the Scholarships Board: Sir Edward Thompson, JP 


This scholarships scheme was established in October 1950 by the Federation of 
British Industries to give selected engineering graduates from the Common- 
wealth and other developing countries the best available practical training in 
British Industry. On 30th July 1965 the F.B.I., the British Employers Con- 
federation and the National Association of British Manufacturers were 
incorporated by Royal Charter as the Confederation of British Industry, and 
the Scheme is now known as the C.B.I. Overseas Scholarships Scheme. 

Since the Scheme started 321 scholars have come to Britain from the following 
Commonwealth countries: Australia 105, Ceylon 9, Hong Kong 19, India 50, 
Jamaica 8, Kenya 2, Malaysia 11, New Zealand 31, Nigeria 13, Pakistan 45, 
Rhodesia 15, Singapore 3, Trinidad and Tobago 4, Uganda 1 and Zambia 5. 

There are two main types of scholarship: Type A for recently graduated 
engineers and offering training for two years (A1), eighteen months (A2), and 
one year (A3) and Type C for more experienced engineers offering training for 
up to one year. Types Al and A2 also offer paid fares to and from the scholar’s 
country, while Type A3 does so in one direction only. 
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Prospective applicants can obtain further information from the offices of 
British High Commissioners or from the Manager, Overseas Scholarships, at 
the above address. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF ENGINEERING INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
c/o The Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, London W.C.2 (COVent Garden 1871) 


Constituent Institutions: 


The Institution of Engineers, Australia The Engineering Institute of Canada 

The Institution of Engineers, Ceylon The East African Institution of Engineers 

The Institution of Engineers (India) The Institution of Engineers, Malaysia 

The New Zealand Institution of Engineers The Institute of Engineers, Pakistan 

The Rhodesian Institution of Engineers The Council of Engineering Institutions 

The Institution of Civil Engineers (U.K.) 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers The Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

The Association of Professional Engineers of The Institution of Chemical Engineers 
Trinidad and Tobago The Engineering Institution of Zambia 


Associated Institutions: 


The South African Institution of Civil Engineers 

The South African Institute of Electrical Engineers 

The South African Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
Executive Committee Secretary: Dr G. F. Gainsborough 


The Conference of Engineering Institutions of the British Commonwealth 
came into being through the initiative of the Councils of three British Engineering 
Institutions—the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Institution of Electrical Engineers—who, in 1946, sent 
invitations to the sister Engineering Institutions of the British Commonwealth 
for their Presidents and Secretaries to attend as their guests a meeting in London 
in the autumn of that year. When the representatives met in London they 
unanimously supported the view that the bonds between the Engineering 
Institutions of the Commonwealth, which had been strengthened during the 
war years, should be consolidated and placed on a more permanent footing; 
and proposals designed to effect this were agreed by all the participating 
Councils. 

The Conference meets every four years, the last Meeting having taken place 
in London in 1966, the next being in India in 1970. It is essentially an advisory 
body. Its Meetings provide an opportunity for the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the participating Institutions to exchange views on the methods by which the 
Institutions they represent can best work together to further the aims for which 
they are severally constituted; and they also enable close personal contacts to 
be established. 


CONSULTATIVE PANEL FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Chairman: The Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Overseas Development 
Members: 


Professor S. G. Raybould 
Professor R. M. Titmus3 


Dr T. R. Batten 


W. H. Chinn, cmc 

Mrs I. L. Curry 

Sir George Haynes, CBE 
H. D. Hughes 

R. Huws Jones 
Professor L. J. Lewis 
Miss E. R. Littlejohn, 3p 
A. V. S. Lochhead 

H. Mason, OBE 
Professor I. Neustadt 


L. E. Waddilove 

Professor Ross D. Waller, CBE 
Professor E. A. O. G. Wedell 

Miss J. Whittineton CBE, JP 
Professor R. C. Wilson 

Professor H. C. Wiltshire 

Dame Eileen Younghusband, DBE, JP 
P. Zealey, OBE 
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The Consultative Panel was constituted in April 1965 by the Minister of Over- 
seas Development. Its terms of reference are: 
To act as consultants of the Minister of Overseas Development on any 
aspects of social development of importance to countries which have 
requested or may request British technical co-operation or other aid in 
this field. It is especially concerned with the provision by Britain of 
advisory services, training facilities and staff. 
The Panel has working groups on adult literacy, adult education, social 
development training and youth services to which additional members are 
co-opted. 


CORONA CLUB 


The Corona Club was founded by Joseph Chamberlain in 1900 to provide an 
annual opportunity for officers on leave from the Colonies to meet each other 
and members of the Colonial Office and retired officers of the Colonial Service. 

To further this idea an Annual Dinner continues to be held, usually in the 
second or third week of June. This is attended by serving members on leave from 
the remaining dependencies, but in particular the occasion has become a 
reunion for retired members of H.M. Overseas Civil Service, some of whom are 
now in the Home or Diplomatic Services. 

Membership of the club is open to all past and present members of the 
government service in the dependent territories and of the Office of the Crown 
Agents for Oversea Governments and Administrations and the former Colonial 
Office. It includes many officers who having served prior to independence in 
former dependent territories, continue to serve under the new Governments. 

The annual subscription to the club is 5s., which goes towards printing, 
clerical assistance and other necessary expenses, any balance being devoted to 
reduction of the cost of the dinner. Membership can be secured without annual 
subscriptions by a single compounded subscription of £2 2s. 

By courtesy of the Committee of the West Indian Club, 4 Whitehall Court, 
London S.W.1 arrangements have been made by which serving annual or life 
members of the Corona Club who are on leave in the United Kingdom can be 
admitted as Special Temporary Members of the West Indian Club. 

The Chairman of the Corona Club Committee is Sir John Macpherson, GCMG. 

Full particulars of the Club may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr 
A. R. Thomas, CMG, Ministry of Overseas Development. 


COTTON RESEARCH CORPORATION 
12 Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, London S.W.1 (01-730 4239) 


Chairman: Sir Geoffrey Nye, KCMG, OBE 
Director: D. F. Ruston 
Secretary: M. H. White 


The Corporation (formerly known as the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation) 
is an independent organisation established by Royal Charter in 1921. It has a 
small headquarters in London and a team of scientists who carry out research 
on cotton growing in co-operation with the Ministries of Agriculture in many 
countries overseas. It is financed by income from the original capital grant by 
H.M. Government and by annual contributions from the overseas countries, 
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whilst some of the more recent assignments have been undertaken in partner- 
ship with the Ministry of Overseas Development. The main object of the 
research and allied work is to assist the cotton growing countries to increase the 
yield and improve the quality of their cotton. 


COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


Chairmen: Dame Joan Vickers, pBeE, MP; Colin Jackson, MP 
Hon. Treasurer: (Vacant) 
Hon. Secretary: Maurice Newrick 
(Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London W.C.! (EUSton 2442) 
Parliamentary Liaison Officer: Mrs Felicity Bolton 
Research Officer: Roy Manley 
Editor of Newsletter: Mrs Helen Pickthorn, 3 Horbury Street, London S.W.10 
The Council for Education in the Commonwealth was set up to create an 
informed public opinion on the problems of education in the Commonwealth, 
particularly in the less developed territories. It is non-party and draws its 
members from all parts of the Commonwealth. 

The Council holds regular monthly discussion meetings at the House of 
Commons when Parliament is in session, so that members may hear eminent 
educationalists, Ministers and others, both from overseas and Britain, take part 
in discussions, and answer questions. 

Various working parties have been established and, as a result of the research 
and memoranda of these committees, the Council is able to present recommenda - 
tions to the Ministers concerned, and to raise subjects for mutual discussion 
through its personal and official contacts. 

Suggestions for educational activities or subjects for research are welcomed by 
the Executive Committee, and should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary 
in the first instance. 

The annual subscription for individual membership of the Council is one 
guinea (students 5s.). For corporate membership, the minimum annual sub- 
scription is two guineas. Overseas and provincial members receive a regular 
Newsletter, keeping them in touch with the Council’s activities. 


COUNCIL FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING FOR OVERSEAS COUNTRIES 


Eland House, Stag Place, London S.W.1 (VICtoria 3665) 
Chairman: F. J. Pedler 


D. B. Bartlett J. Marsh 

A. P. Blair K. Marshall 

G. Bosworth J. P. Martin-Bates 
Sir Christopher Cox, KCMG Miss M. Nicholson 
H. W. French O. G. Pickard 

E. M. Hyde-Clarke, CBE J. A. R. Pimlott, cs 
Lord Jackson of Burnley J. E. Richardson, CBE 
J. C. Jones, CBE A. R. Thomas, CMG 
K. F. King J. E. C. Thornton 
Major-General C. Lloyd, cs, CBE, TD G. E. Watts, CBB 

A. MacLennan Miss E. | Young, CBE 


Secretary: H. M. Collins, oBe 
Deputy y Secreary: V. H. Moult 
Appointments Secretary: Miss J. Pearson 
The Council was set up by the Secretary for Technical Co-operation in 1962 with 
the following terms of reference: 
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To give advice and expert assistance to Her Majesty’s Government and others 
as may be required with a view to promoting technical and commercial education 
and training for developing countries, and for this purpose, inter alia: 


(a) to furnish advice and information and to promote contacts between those 
concerned with such education and training in the United Kingdom and 
in developing countries; 


(6) to promote and where appropriate to undertake the recruitment of staff 
for service overseas in this field; and 


(c) to facilitate the training and education in the United Kingdom of trainees, 

teachers and others from developing countries. 

The Council took over the functions of the Council for Overseas Colleges of 
Arts, Science and Technology, which was concerned with assisting the develop- 
ment of certain technical institutions overseas, and also those of the Advisory 
Committee on Facilities for Commonwealth Trainees in United Kingdom Trade 
and Industry. 


COUNCIL OF COMMONWEALTH MUNICIPALITIES 
(British Associates of Commonwealth Local Government Ltd.) 


Greenwood House, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
London E.C.4 (FLEet Street 8274) 


Joint Presidents: Rt Hon. Geoffrey Rippon, qc, MP; Arthur Skeffington, mp 
Vice-Presidents: Rt Hon. Arthur Bottomley, Mp; Sir John Rodgers, Bt., mp 
Chairman: Sir Denys Lowson, Bt. 

Secretary-General: Sir James Greenwood, CBE, JP 
Hon. Treasurer: P. T. Lovely 
The Council is an all-party organisation formed in 1964 to foster co-operation 
between local government personalities and authorities in the Commonwealth 
and to disseminate throughout the world knowledge and information concerning 

Commonwealth affairs. 


COVENTRY OVERSEAS STUDENTS TRUST 
Coundon House, Coventry (Coventry 26163) 


Trustees: 
The Lord Bishop of Coventry The Earl of March and Kinrara 
Mr A. Allison Mr P. S. Rendall 
Mr R. J. Kerr-Muir Alderman W. 1. Thomson 


Founded 1962 to set up a community on the pattern of Zebra House, London, 
for the increasing number of overseas students coming to Coventry to study at 
the Lanchester College of Technology and the University of Warwick. First 
project Coundon House which provides accommodation for 37 students. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR OVERSEA GOVERNMENTS 
AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


4 Millbank, London S.W.1 (ABBey 7730) 


Senior Crown Agent: Sir Stephen Luke, KCMG 
Assistant Crown Agent: E. A. Morris, OBE 
Assistant Crown Agent and Engineer-in-Chief: J. H. P. Hawtrey, CBe 


The Crown Agents are the officially appointed business and financial agents of a 
large number of Governments and public authorities. These include all the 
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dependent territories overseas as well as independent Governments such as 
Bahrain, Botswana, Ceylon, Cyprus, Gambia, Jamaica, Jordan, Kenya, Lesotho, 
Libya, Malawi, the Federal and State Governments of Malaysia, Malta, the 
Federal and Regional Governments of Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Singapore, 
Trinidad, Uganda, the United Republic of Tanzania, West Cameroon, Western 
Samoa and Zambia. Other authorities for whom they act include the United 
Nations and municipalities, universities, and such public utilities as railway, 
electricity, broadcasting and water undertakings. The Office is not a Department 
of the United Kingdom Government, and no vote for it comes before the United 
Kingdom Parliament. It is self-supporting, its funds being derived from fees 
charged to Principals from whom instructions are received direct. 

The work of the Crown Agents’ office includes the purchase, inspection, ship- 
ment and insurance of engineering plant and equipment and of stores of all 
kinds; the design of engineering structures; the issue and management of loans 
and the investment of funds; the payment of salaries to officers on leave; the 
engagement of staff for certain oversea government appointments; the booking 
of passages for Government officers and their families; and many other functions. 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN NUTRITION 


London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, London W.C. 1 
(MUSeum 3041 and LANgham 7621) 


Telegrams: Hygower, London W.C.1 
Professor-in-charge: Professor B. S. Platt, CMG 


This Department receives a small proportion of its funds from colonial terri- 
tories. The main functions of the Department are (i) teaching of nutrition mainly 
to post-graduate students; (ii) to study and exchange information on nutrition 
and food technology; (iii) to provide assistance in field work and investigations. 
Detailed information on teaching activities is provided in the School Syllabus. 
These include an annual Fellowship Course in Food Science and Applied 
Nutrition, sponsored by UNICEF, for which four months’ training is given in 
the School followed by four months in the University of Ibadan, Nigeria, and a 
course for the London University Academic Postgraduate Diploma in Nutrition. 

The Department is administered by the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, and whilst not primarily concerned with fundamental 
nutritional research, it is closely linked with the work of the Medical Research 
Council’s Human Nutrition Research Unit in London. 


THE DIRECTORATE OF OVERSEAS (GEODETIC 
AND TOPOGRAPHIC) SURVEYS 


Kingston Road, Tolworth, Surbiton, Surrey (DERwent 8661) 


Director: W. D. C. Wiggins, oBE 
Deputy Director (Mapping) and Deputy to the Director: D. E. Warren, psc 
Deputy Director (Surveys): J. W. Wright 


The Directorate of Overseas Surveys, part of the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment, continues to provide technical assistance to developing countries overseas 
in the fields of land survey, air photography, basic mapping, and the investiga- 
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tion of land resources; it also provides practical training for local officers 
engaged in this work overseas. An important development during the period 
Ist April 1965 to 31st March 1966 has been the expansion of the Land Resources 
Division, so that the Directorate can more easily meet the many requests from 
overseas governments for scientific investigations to aid development planning. 

Since the Directorate was established in 1946 to assist overseas countries, it 
has mapped over 1,363,000 square miles of territory; in addition, over 203,000 
square miles have been re-mapped either in greater detail to provide a basis for 
development plans or because rapid development has already rendered the 
earlier maps out-of-date. Increasing demands for more complex basic maps, 
which are now nearly always contoured and multicoloured, and for large scale 
town plans means that, even with increased effort, improved techniques and 
greater output, the area covered by new mapping each year may well decrease. 
The number of new editions produced in 1965/66 was 514 compared with 341 
in 1964/65. 

Between April 1965 and March 1966, work has been carried out for 46 
countries. New air photography has been flown by commercial firms under 
contracts arranged by the Directorate and by overseas countries. The Royal 
Air Force has supplied some air photography and some has also been borrowed 
from other organisations. Fifteen survey parties have worked in sixteen different 
countries to extend or establish a permanent framework of survey stations to 
provide control for present mapping and a firm basis for any future work that 
may be required. In some countries many stations established in earlier surveys 
have been identified and incorporated into the overall framework, and in areas 
of large scale mapping attempts have been made to pre-mark the stations on the 
ground before the photography is flown. When the maps have been plotted at 
Tolworth from the air photography and the surveyors’ control, the plots are 
despatched to the local Survey Department for the addition of names and the 
completion, in the field, of any detail that was obscured, or Is now superseded, 
on the air photographs. In areas of rapid development, such as expanding towns, 
this may involve a considerable amount of work and many countries now 
prefer to have the ficld completed plots printed as such as soon as possible after 
completion, rather than to wait for fair-drawn town plans which will inevitably 
be partly out of date. 

Members of the Land Resources Division have carried out work for thirteen 
countries. 

Training attachments for officers from overseas technical departments have 
been arranged locally in addition to attachments to the Headquarters at Tolworth 
for surveyors, cartographers, photographers, photogrammetrists, computers 
and agricultural officers. Short study visits have been arranged for more senior 
holders of United Nations and Colombo Plan Fellowships, who have had only 
a few days in which to visit survey organisations in the United Kingdom. 
Abroad, four senior surveyors of the Directorate’s staff have been seconded to 
overseas Survey Departments and one senior cartographer has been released 
temporarily to take up a senior United Nations appointment in the Survey 
Department of Jamaica. 

The Directorate co-operates very closely with overseas government depart- 
ments and this co-operation is strengthened by the tours overseas of the 
Directing Staff. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London W.1 (01-629 7400) 


(Fourded in 1918 and including by merger the Atlantic Union founded in 1897, 
the American and British Commonwealth Association, and Books Across the Sea, 
both founded in 1941) 

Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
President: H.R.H. The Prince EStD Duke of Edinburgh, KG, KT, GBE 
Deputy-President: The Lord Baillieu, KBE, CMG 
Founder: Sir Evelyn Wrench, KcMG 
Vice-Presidents: Rt Hon. Earl Attlee, KG, OM, CH; 

Rt Hon. The Earl of Avon, kG, MC 
Chairman: Sir Basil Smallpeice, KCVO 

Joint Deputy Chairmen: The Countess Alexander of Tunis, GBE; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Rex Benson, DSO, MVO, MC 
Joint Hon. Treasurers: Sir John Benn, Bt.; Mark F. K. Longman 
Director-General: Morris A. Barr 
Secretary: C. Colbeck 


In co-operation with The English-Speaking Union of the Ge States 
Address: 16 East 69th Street, New York 21, U.S.A 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9-6800 
Chairman: General Alfred M. Gruenther, CB 


The English-Speaking Union is a world-wide organisation consisting of two 
autonomous bodies: The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth, with 
its headquarters in London and 47 Branches in Britain, 9 in Canada, 5 in 
Australia, 6 in New Zealand, 6 in India, 1 in Pakistan, 1 in Malta and 1 in 
Bermuda; and The English-Speaking Union of the United States, with its head- 
quarters in New York and 78 Branches throughout the United States. Member- 
ship of the Union was in mid-1966 about 22,000 in Britain, over 17,000 in the 
overseas Commonwealth and over 34,550 in the United States. 

The Royal Charter of The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth 
lays down its first aim and object as being ‘To promote understanding between 
the English-speaking peoples of the world, and to engage in any educational 
work designed to further that object’. The Preamble to the Charter expressly 
defines the English-speaking peoples as ‘The peoples, irrespective of language, of 
the Commonwealth and of the United States of America’. 

The English-Speaking Union of the United States shares the objectives of The 
English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth. 

The two Unions seek to promote interchange, understanding and friendship 
between the peoples of Britain and the Commonwealth overseas, of the Common- 
wealth overseas and the United States, and of the United States and Britain. 
Advice, introductions, hospitality and other assistance are provided by the 
headquarters and branches of each Union to visitors from other English- 
speaking countries whether members of the Union or not. Knowledge of the 
different English-speaking countries is promoted through meetings of the 
Union, the provision of speakers to other organisations, etc. Subscribing members 
of the Union from overseas and British members paying a special club rate of 
subscription have the use of residential club facilities at Concord and Dartmouth 
House in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London W.1 and non-residential 
club facilities in some other centres. 

The Commonwealth-American Current Affairs Unit at the London head- 
quarters encourages and assists Branches and other interested organisations to 
arrange study courses, conferences, etc., on various aspects of Commonwealth 
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and Commonwealth-American affairs. It produces information material in the 
form of booklets, briefs or notes on subjects of special concern in these fields. 

The Unit arranges monthly gatherings of overseas Commonwealth students, 
especially from Asia and Africa, and from the U.S.A., to meet the Union’s 
younger members. It also maintains a special liaison with some 24 national 
voluntary associations, e.g. Chambers of Commerce, the Trades Union Congress 
and its affiliated unions, Rotary International, National Federation of Business 
& Professional Women’s Clubs, etc. The Unit also arranges travel grants each 
year to enable some 175 Africans from Commonwealth countries studying in 
Britain to visit the European Continent where they meet French-speaking 
Africans and are briefed on what Associate membership of the European 
Economic Community means. These are wholly educational and information 
visits. 

Both at their headquarters and in all their Branches, the two Unions arrange 
frequent speakers’ meetings, sometimes jointly with other interested bodies: 
at these meetings speakers deal with one aspect or another of some other 
country of the Commonwealth or the United States of America. Where possible 
a speaker from the country concerned is secured. 

This field offers wide possibilities. For instance, the E-S.U. of America pays 
the expenses of a limited number of carefully selected speakers to visit the 
United States for a tour of about a month’s duration. On these occasions the 
speaker has the opportunity of addressing in many cities audiences which 
include members not only of The English-Speaking Union but of other organisa- 
tions such as the Council on Foreign Relations, Rotary Clubs, and so on. These 
speakers are recommended by a Speakers’ Advisory Committee in London 
which is able, and indeed anxious, to include in its recommendations speakers 
of really high quality from Commonwealth countries other than Britain. 

In order to facilitate the arranging of speakers, there is a Speakers’ Bureau at 
the London Headquarters, which arranges for speakers not only for Union 
Branches, but for any groups or organisations interested in Commonwealth 
and American affairs. This Bureau works closely with the Speakers’ Advisory 
Committee referred to above. 

The Union operates a variety of Scholarships, Fellowships and Travel Grants 
and Exchanges of Students, Teachers, Trades Unionists, Journalists, etc. 

The Education Department administers the British and American Schoolboy 
and Schoolgirl scholarships which are offered to boys and girls between the ages 
of 17 and 184, who are pupils at British Public and American Private Schools. 
The Scholarships provide free board and tuition, parents being required to pay 
the cost of ocean transport and incidental expenses. Candidates must be recom- 
mended by the Principal of their School and are chosen by a Selection Committee 
of the English-Speaking Union. 

A programme of postgraduate fellowships and assistantships, tenable in a 
wide variety of subjects at certain United States Universities is also administered 
by the Education Department. These are open to British candidates under 30, 
who are holders of, or candidates for, Honours degrees from British Univer- 
sities. Under the terms of the assistantships holders spend half of their time 
teaching or undertaking research for the universities and following a programme 
of courses for the remainder of the time. 

Walter Hines Page and Chautauqua Scholarships are offered annually through 
the Education Department. These are short-term scholarships open to teachers 
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in primary, secondary and technical schools. The Senior Scholarship is offered 
each year by the English-Speaking Union, and various educational associations 
offer awards to be competed for between their own members. The holders spend 
four to eight weeks in the United States studying various aspects of American 
education, complete hospitality being provided by the English-Speaking Union 
of the United States, who also arrange the scholars’ itineraries. 

The Technical Teachers’ Exchange Programme, which is entirely financed by 
contributions from British Industry, was launched in 1960 and each year since 
then four British and four American technical teachers have held awards, the 
annual number of which will increase progressively. 

This programme is designed to give technical teachers added experience and 
knowledge which they may disseminate to their students who are employed, or 
are preparing for employment, in industry and commerce and who attend 
various kinds of institutions for further education. 

In London and New York and in a number of branches there are special 
programmes for Younger Members. 

The Page Memorial Library houses an exchange service known as Books 
Across the Sea. This service, which is operated by a Committee of the Union, 
aims at promoting mutual understanding by the exchange among countries of 
the Commonwealth and the United States of America of carefully selected 
books illustrating some aspect of life in their country of origin. Collections 
of books are also lent to Public Libraries, Schools and Training Colleges for 
periods of three months, free of charge apart from the cost of transportation. 

The E-S.U’s. Annual Australian Working Visit for British Undergraduates 
enables 120 British students to work and travel in Australia during the univer- 
sities’ long vacation. The purpose is to give young British undergraduates with 
initiative, the opportunity of widening their experience and contributing to 
British-Australian understanding and goodwill. The scheme is open to British 
students at any University or College of Technology in the United Kingdom. 

Each year, the English-Speaking Union enables more than 500 people to fur- 
ther their education in another part of the Commonwealth or the United States, 
and welcomes, assists or advises more than 20,000 Commonwealth and American 
visitors to its headquarters in London. 


THE FAIRBRIDGE SOCIETY (Incorporated) 


119/126 N.E. Wing, Bush House, Aldwych, London W.C.2 
(COVent Garden 0688/9) 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, KG, KT, K P 


Vice-President: The Earl of Scarbrough, KG, GCSI, GCIE, GCVO 
Chairman: Field-Marshal The Rt Hon. Viscount Slim, KG, GCB, GCMG, GCVO, GBE, DSO, 


MC 
Director and Secretary: Major-General D. C. Hawthorn, cB, DSO 


The Society was founded by Kingsley Fairbridge at Oxford University in 1909. 
Its objects are to assist in the emigration of young people and families to Aus- 
tralia and Canada. In the case of Australia, this help is given by looking after the 
children at a Fairbridge School in that country until such time as the parent or 
parents can establish a home for them. 

In approved cases of families proceeding to Canada, whose means are very 
limited, grants are made towards the fares of the children. 

An illustrated report is issued annually. 
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THE FEDERATION OF COMMONWEALTH CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE 
69 Cannon Street, London E.C.4 (CITy 4444) 


President: His Grace The Duke of Devonshire, pc, MC 
Chairman of Council: F. H. Tate 
Director: W. J. Luxton, CBE 
Secretary: J. C. F. Winckley 


The establishment of the British Imperial Council of Commerce in 1911 marked 
the first institutional step towards the formation of a permanent link between 
the business communities—through their Chambers of Commerce—in the 
several parts of the Empire. From this beginning the present Federation of 
Commonwealth Chambers of Commerce has evolved, and, keeping pace with 
developments in the Commonwealth, this evolution has been particularly fast- 
moving during the last two or three years. 

Over 300 of the larger Chambers of Commerce in the Commonwealth and the 
central Associations to which they belong are linked through their membership 
of the Federation. However, since the introduction of a new constitution in 1961, 
the Federation has in effect become a federation of Representative Committees. 
Such Committees already exist in Australia, the Caribbean, Canada, Ceylon, 
East Africa, New Zealand, Nigeria, Malaysia (Sabah), Malawi, Zambia, Malta, 
Rhodesia, Mauritius, New Guinea and Papua, and in Britain. Their membership, 
drawn from the Chambers of Commerce, is representative of leading business 
Opinion in each country; and the existence of these Committees permits the 
rapid expression of authoritative national views on matters affecting Common- 
wealth trade. Direct participation by companies is encouraged through a 
system of Associate Membership. 

To-day, the Federation regards the following as being its main objectives: 
promoting Commonwealth Trade not only between Commonwealth countries 
but also with the rest of the world; assisting in the provision of technical and 
commercial training in the Commonwealth; and guiding public opinion in 
Commonwealth countries through the dissemination of information about their 
particular problems and achievements. 

The Federation organises a Congress, every two years, each time ina different 
Commonwealth country, which provides a forum for debating Common- 
wealth economic and social affairs and expressing business opinion in the form 
of recommendations. In addition, smaller ad hoc Conferences are called from 
time to time to give consideration to special matters. Congress and Conference 
Reports are widely circulated and submitted to governments. 

Regular bilateral discussions between Representative Committees of the 
Federation are also being developed. 


THE FRIENDS OF MALTA, G.C. 
Portland House, Stag Place, London S.W.1 (TATe Gallery 3456) 


President: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, KG, KT, GBB 
Vice-Presidents: H.E. The Governor-General of Malta; His Grace The Archbishop of Malta; 
The Prime Minister of Malta; H.E. The British High Commissioner in Malta; 

The Rt Hon. Lord Carrington, KCMG, MC 
Chairman of the Council: Basil M. Lindsay-Fynn 
Deputy Chairman of the Council: Sir Denys Lowson, Bt. 
Director-General: Colonel E. G. H. Clarke, oBE, Mc 
Hon. Treasurer: Charles F. Dickson, OBE 


The objects of The Friends of Malta are to foster and further the welfare of the 
people of Malta; to help those who, because of the reduction of British Service 
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expenditure, need to adjust themselves and to find other employment; to en- 
courage and promote training opportunities for those who wish to work abroad; 
and to provide expert advice, free from political thought or influence, on the 
problems which have arisen from the change of responsibility in the Island. 

The reduction in British Service expenditure in Malta has meant that there has 
been a considerable fall in national income; and The Friends of Malta hope by 
their experience, wisdom and generosity to be able to help the Maltese meet this 
difficulty and at the same time to preserve the British association with the Island. 

Membership is open to all Commonwealth citizens and Members of the Most 
Venerable Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem. 


THE GRAND PRIORY IN THE BRITISH REALM OF 
THE MOST VENERABLE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL 
OF ST JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
St John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, London E.C.1 (CLErkenwell 6644—5) 


Sovereign Head: Her Majesty The Queen 
Grand Prior: Field Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, 
KG, KT, KP, GMB, GCMG, GCVO 
Lord Prior: The Lord Wakehurst, KG, KCMG 
etary-General: C. T. Evans, CMG 


The Order of St John is dedicated to the encouragement and promotion of 
works of humanity and charity for the relief of persons in sickness, distress, 
suffering and danger; and the rendering of aid to the sick and wounded in war. 

These objects are carried out through the three foundations of the Order; the 
St John Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem, Jordan, the St John Ambulance 
Association and the St John Ambulance Brigade. 

At the St John Ophthalmic Hospital treatment is given free of charge to all 
who suffer from diseases of the eyes. Notes on the St John Ambulance Associa - 
tion and the St John Ambulance Brigade appear alphabetically in this section 
of the Year Book. 


GRENFELL ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 
P.O. Box 349, Hope House, 45 Gt. Peter Street, London S.W.!1 (ABBey 6252) 
Patrons: Her Majesty The Queen; 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
Vice-Patrons: The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, CMG; 
e Hon. Sir Leonard Outerbridge, CBE, DSO; 
The Rt Hon. Lord Rowallan, KT, KBE; The Rt Hon. Lord St. Just; 
The Rt Hon. Lord Tweedsmuir, oBE; The Hon. Campbell Macpherson, OBE 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: The Rt Hon. Lord Grenfell, Tp 
Chairman of Council: R. P. Grenfell 
Secretary: Miss Betty Seabrook 
This Association supports the work of the International Grenfell Association in 
Labrador and Northern Newfoundland, which was formed in 1912. It is also 
supported by the Canadian and American Associations. Its principal aims are the 
promotion of spiritual and temporal welfare and the provision of medical and 
surgical aid to seamen, fishermen, persons engaged in the fishing industry and 
the inhabitants of the coasts of Northern Newfoundland and Labrador. Over this 
sub-arctic coastline, the International Grenfell Association operates Hospitals, 
a Sanatorium, Nursing Stations, Children’s Home, Hospital Ships, Air Ambulance 
Service and other forms of social work. There is a publication entitled Among 
The Deep Sea Fishers which is issued quarterly. 
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IMPALA HOUSE 


7, 8, 9 Chalcot Square, 30 Chalcot Crescent, Primrose Hill, 
London, N.W.1 (PRImrose 4643) 


Founded in 1961 as a sister foundation to Zebra House (g.v.), Impala House 
provides self-contained flats for married students from the Commonwealth 
and overseas—and particularly married students with children. 


INCORPORATED LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE 


Pembroke Place, Liverpool 3 (Royal 7611) 
Telegrams: Malaria, Liverpool 


Dean: Professor B. G. Maegraith 
Secretary: Lt-Col. P. G. R. Burford, oBge, TD 
Administrative Secretary: Mrs L. Proctor 


(All enquiries with regard to the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
should be made to the Administrative Secretary, School of Tropical Medicine, 
Pembroke Place, Liverpool 3) 

The School was founded in 1898 by the late Sir Alfred Jones, KCMG, a 
prominent Liverpool shipowner. Its objects are to train medical practitioners 
proceeding to the tropics, to conduct original research into tropical disease, and 
to deal with clinical tropical medicine. 

Courses of instruction for the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
(DTM & H) of the University of Liverpool are held twice yearly during the 
autumn and Lent terms. Each course lasts approximately three months and 
comprises lectures and demonstrations on tropical medicine and pathology, 
bacteriology, parasitology, applied biology, tropical hygiene, practical sanitation, 
vital statistics, epidemiology and meteorological observations. The Milne medal 
in tropical medicine and the Warrington Yorke medal in tropical hygiene are 
awarded on the results of the examination for this diploma. Medical practitioners 
of any nationality holding qualifications acceptable to the University of Liverpool 
are admitted to the courses of instruction and examination for the DTM & H. 
Instruction is also given in applied biology and parasitology to students taking 
the Diploma in Public Health (Liverpool), and in veterinary applied biology and 
parasitology to undergraduate students working for the BVSc degree. 

In conjunction with other departments of the University, a course leading to 
the degree of MSc, of the University of Liverpool is given in Parasitology and 
Applied Biology involving man, animals, birds, freshwater fish, marine fish and 
plants. 

Facilities are available to those wishing to carry out research. Clinical facilities 
are available in the Sir Alfred Jones Ward at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary and 
in the Tropical Diseases Centre, Sefton General Hospital. These clinical units 
are visited daily by members of the staff of the School in a consultant capacity. 

The School publishes the Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, which 
has now reached its sixty-first annual volume. 
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THE INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA ASSOCIATION 
Outer Temple, 222 Strand, London W.C.2 (FLEet Street 0571-3) 
President: Sir Percival Griffiths, KBE, CIE, 1Cs (retd.) 
Vice-Presidents: Sir Paul Chambers, KBE, CB. CIF; Sir Jeremy Raisman, GCMG, GCIE, KCSI 
Chairman of the Executive Committee: J. R. Vernede 
Economic Adviser and Secretary: Geoffrey Tyson, CIE 
Adviser (India): Sir Ridgeby Foster 
Adviser (Pakistan): R. T. Cochran, CBE 


The objects of the Association, formed in 1942 as the India-Burma Association, 
are to protect and promote the rights and interests of British associations and 
individuals engaged in industrial, commercial or trading enterprises in India, 
Pakistan and Burma or in commerce or trade between Britain and those 
countries. 


THE INDIAN JOURNALISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: Dr Tarapada Basu 
Hon. Secretary: B. B. Ray Chaudhuri 
Hon. Treasurer: Sunder Kabadi 


The address of the present Hon. Secretary is: 

35 Grafton Way, London W.1 (EUSton 7942) 
The Indian Journalists’ Association, which was founded in 1947, exists to safe- 
guard and promote the rights and interests of its members in all matters con- 
cerning the collection, transmission and publication of news. It also provides a 
common venue for its members and visiting journalists from India to meet and 
discuss their mutual problems. 

The Association is representative of all the main newspaper and news agency 

interests in India. 


INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDIES 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


27 Russell Square, London W.C.1 (01-580 5876) 


Director: Professor W. H. Morris-Jones 
Secretary: T. E. Smith, OBE 
Librarian: Mrs V. Bloomfield 


The Institute was established in 1949 to promote advanced study of the Com- 
monwealth. Its field of interest is primarily, but not exclusively, that of the 
social sciences and recent history. It encourages collaboration at postgraduate 
level between workers who are employing different techniques of research in the 
study of Commonwealth problems. It provides a meeting place both for post- 
graduate students and members of academic staffs of Universities and research 
institutions in the United Kingdom and overseas countries of the Common- 
wealth. Seminars are held for advanced students during the University terms. 
Admission to them is on recommendation by supervisors of studies or at the 
discretion of the Director of the Institute. Meetings on current topics are 
arranged from time to time for members of staff and other specially invited 
persons. 

The library, containing some 50,000 books and papers, places particular 
emphasis upon primary material relating to government, economic and social 
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development, race relations and demography; and with this object it regularly 
acquires official publications, statistics, guides to archives, etc., of the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth countries. Secondary works on the development 
of the Commonwealth during the past century are also obtained and a strong 
bibliographical section has been assembled. Books are for reference only and 
may not be borrowed. 

Particulars of admission and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary. 


INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDIES 
(UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD) 


Queen Elizabeth House, 20/21 St Giles, Oxford (Oxford 57541 and 59831) 
Director: Dr A. F. Madden 


The Institute of Commonwealth (formerly Colonial) Studies had its origins 
as a centre for colonial research in Nuffield College under the direction of 
Dame Margery Perham. The post-war plans for the training of Colonial Service 
Officers in Oxford and the increasing interest in comparative overseas studies 
led in 1947 to the creation by the University of the Committee for Colonial 
(now Commonwealth) Studies which became responsible for the Institute; 
the Institute is now largely financed by an annual grant from the General Board. 

The Institute is a teaching centre for administrative and foreign service 
officers from developing countries and post-graduate students of the University 
and in collaboration with senior members of the University undertakes research 
and bibliographical work in Commonwealth affairs with special emphasis on 
the history, politics and economics of the tropical Commonwealth. It also 
houses the Oxford Colonial Records Project which collects and processes 
material—mostly unpublished—from personal sources relating to British 
dependencies and their transition to sovereign independent states. 

It has a small library of approximately 13,000 items (including periodicals and 
newspapers and unpublished materials) which is complementary to the Rhodes 
House Library (Bodleian). There are also press-cutting files. The library is open 
to all members of the University and to other recommended students, on 
application to the Librarian. 

The Institute works closely with Queen Elizabeth House and occupies part 
of its premises in St Giles. 


INSTITUTE OF RURAL LIFE AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 
Headquarters: 27 Northumberland Road, New Barnet, Herts (01-440 4165) 


President: The Rt Hon. The Lord Tweedsmuir, CBE 
Treasurer: The Hon. Sir Geoffrey Gibbs, KCMG 
Secretary: Philip Eastman 


The Institute was established in 1949 to encourage the wider study and under- 
standing of the countryside and to gain the acceptance of Christian values by 
those engaged in administration, agriculture, education and social development 
in rural areas throughout the world. It makes available the knowledge and 
experience of individuals and organisations concerned with rural questions. 
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Its members receive a quarterly review— Rural Life—and publications dealing 
with various aspects of rural life. Its programme includes an annual conference 
and lectures in London. These are open to the public and are designed to provide 
information on Commonwealth affairs, particularly in the rural context, and to 
be of use to Government servants, missionaries, and others visiting England 
from overseas territories. 

The Institute is in correspondence with over 200 other Societies in this country, 
Europe and North America, whose interests lie with one or more of the many 
aspects of rural life. It has appointed Overseas Correspondents in territories all 
over the world, with the task of keeping it informed about local rural life 
problems and developments. 

The Institute’s income is derived from grants made by the larger missionary 
societies, and from Trusts and Foundations. The minimum membership sub- 
scription is £1. Os. Od. per annum. The Rules of the Institute provide for tndi- 
vidual and corporate or affiliated membership. 


INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE 
London Office: St Dunstan’s Chambers, 10-11 Fetter Lane London E.C.4 


(FLEet Street 4751/52) 


Administrative Director: Professor Daryll Forde 
Secretary: Mrs Olga Wolfe 


The Institute was founded in 1926, under the chairmanship of the late Lord 
Lugard, for the purpose of providing an international centre for the promotion 
of research and the dissemination of information relating to the cultures, 
languages and social institutions of African peoples. 

With the assistance of grants from the Rockefeller and Ford foundations, the 
Institute has carried out extensive researches, more particularly into problems 
arising from the impact of western civilization on African societies. It also 
organises seminars and other meetings on various aspects of African social 
studies. Financial support for research projects and publications has been 
received from the British, French and Belgian Governments, African Govern- 
ments, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and from UNESCO. The Institute publishes mono- 
graphs on African ethnology, sociology and linguistics, a series of short accounts 
of African peoples under the general title Ethnographic Survey of Africa, a series 
of volumes comprising the Handbook of African Languages, and a quarterly 
journal Africa which contains a comprehensive bibliography. With the assistance 
of a grant from UNESCO, itt publishes African Abstracts a quarterly review 
containing summaries of articles in current periodical literature concerned with 
African studies. Its library may be used by students and research workers at the 
discretion of the Librarian, and provides bibliographical and other information 
on request. It includes on its Executive Council representatives of African 
countries and those having cultural and administrative interests in Africa. 

All persons interested in the study of African peoples and their modern 
development are welcomed as members of the Institute (annual subscription 
£2 Ss. Od.). 
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THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COUNCIL FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION OVERSEAS 


33 Bedford Place, London W.C.1 (MUSeum 8916) 
Telegrams: Interuniv London W.C.1 


Chairman: Lord Fulton of Falmer 
Vice-Chairman: Lord Morris of Grasmere, KCMG 


Sir Robert Aitken 

Professor W. C. Atkinson 
Professor C. P. Beattie 
Professor G. H. Bell 

K. E. Berrill 

Dr C. W. L. Bevan, CBE 
Professor A. H. Bunting 

J. B. Butterworth 

Sir George Cartland, CMG 
Professor G. E. F. Chilver 
Dr D. G. Christopherson, OBE 
Sir Christopher Cox, KCMG 
Dr E. G. Edwards 

Dr M. R. Gavin, MBE 

Dr J. E. Harris, CBE 

Dr H. L. Haslegrave 
Professor N. Haycocks 
Professor G. Hibberd 
Professor W. R. Hindmarsh 
Dr T. C. Hunt, CBE 
Professor C. T. Ingold 

Lord Jackson of Burnley 
Dr Brynmor Jones 
Professor C. Leys 

Dr F J. Llewellyn 

Dr K. Mellanby, CBE 


Members: 


G. H. Moore 

Professor G. A. G. Mitchell, oBg 
Professor W. A. Murray 
Professor F. H. Newark, CBE 

T. A. Fraser Noble 

A. L. P. Norrington 

Dame Margery Perham, DCMG, CBB 
Professor C. H. Philips 
Professor A. Phillips, OBE 

J. W. Pool 

Professor S. G. Raybould 
Professor D. J. Robertson 

Sir Folliott Sandford, KBr, CMG 
Professor G. A. Shepperson 

Dr G. C. Shipp 

Dr A. E. Sloman 

Sir Roger Stevens, GCMG 
Professor W A. C. Stewart 

Dr J. S. Tait 

Frank Thistlewaite 

C. W. Tonkin 

Sir Peter Venables 

Professor E. G. White 

Dr C. Whitworth 

Principal E. M. Wright 
Professor F. G. Young 


Secretary: I. C. M. Maxwell 
Assistant Secretaries: D. V. Lawford; B. N. H. Wheeler 


The Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas (entitled until 1955 
The Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies) was con- 
stituted in 1946 at the invitation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, by the 
universities of the United Kingdom and of the Colonial territories. The Council 
now consists of one representative of each United Kingdom University, co- 
opted members, and the Educational Adviser to the Ministry of Overseas 
Development. 


Its general purposes are: 


(1) to encourage co-operation, in so far as such co-operation is mutually 
desired, between the universities in the United Kingdom and university 
institutions In: 

(a) East, West and Central Africa, Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, the 
Sudan, the West Indies, Hong Kong, Malaysia, Singapore, Malta; and 


(6) such other countries as may be determined. 


(2) generally to assist in the development of higher education in the countries 
aforesaid. 
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JEROME HOUSING FELLOWSHIP 
19-25 Harrington Gardens, London S.W.7 (FREmantle 2789) 


Council: 

Chairman: Sir Robert Black, GCMG, OBB 
Peter Ensor Martin Kenyon 
Michael Benn (Treasurer) Sir Dermot Milman, Bt. 
Oliver Carruthers Francis Pym 
Mrs Marigold Pym John Robinson 
Jonathan Lewis Mrs Jeannine Scott 
The Viscount Dunrossil John Sutcliffe 


Molly, Lady Huggins 


Founded in 1964 to provide further accommodation on the same pattern as 
Zebra and Impala House (q.v.). Their first project was the purchase of a well- 
known hotel in South Kensington, at 19-25 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7, which 
has been converted into accommodation for 133 students with their wives and 
families, and which is called Jerome House. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDIA 
Outer Temple, 222 Strand, London W.C.2 (FLEet Street 0571/2/3) 


Chairman: Sir Percival Griffiths, KBE, CIE, ICS (retd.) 
Economic Adviser and Secretary: Geoffrey Tyson, CIE 


The Committee was formed in 1945 to represent British trading interests with, 
and in, India and Burma. Pakistan was included in 1947. The Committee is 
composed of representatives of the British Insurance Association, Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, Confederation of British Industry, London 
Chamber of Commerce (East [ndia Section), and the India, Pakistan and Burma 
Association. 


JOINT COMMONWEALTH SOCIETIES’ COUNCIL 


c/o The Royal Commonwealth Society, Northumberland Avenue, 
London W.C.2 (01-930 6733) 


Chairman: Rt Hon. The Viscount Amory of Tiverton, pc, GCMG, TD, DL 


Members of the Council: 
The Royal Commonwealth Society The British Association of Malaysia 
The Victoria League for Commonwealth London House 
Friendshi The West India Committee 
The Royal Over-Seas Leagu The Pakistan Society 
The English-Speaking Union of the Com- The Commonwealth Section of the Royal 
monwealth Society of Arts 


The Society for India, Pakistan and Ceylon The Women’s Corona Society 
The Roval African Society 
League for the Exchange of Commonwealth 

Teachers 


Secretary: The Secretary-General, Royal Commonwealth Society (ex-officio) 


The Joint Commonwealth Societies’ Council (formerly Conference) was 
established, with the support of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, to co-ordinate on general lines the activities of recognised Societies, 
with the object of avoiding overlapping and duplication of effort. These Societies, 
which came into being at different times and are non-party and non-sectarian, 
all have the same general object, namely the promotion of mutual understanding 
and personal friendship between peoples of the Commonwealth. 


X 
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Representatives of the Commonwealth Office, the Commonwealth Institute 
and the British Council attend meetings. 

The Council organises joint meetings and ceremonies of a Commonwealth 
character and the joint entertainment of visitors of note and is responsible for 
the arrangements for the celebration of Commonwealth Day in London. 


LEAGUE FOR THE EXCHANGE OF 
COMMONWEALTH TEACHERS 
124 Belgrave Road, Westminster, London S.W.1 (VICtoria 0595) 


Chairman: Sir Kenneth Bradley, CMG 
Vice-Chairman: L. G. A. Saunders 
Hon. Treasurer: V. R. Shaw, 3p 
Director: Christopher Bell 


The League was founded as the League of the Empire in 1901 (later becoming 
the League of the British Commonwealth and Empire), and assumed its present 
title in November 1963. Its objects are to promote friendly and educational 
intercourse between the different countries of the Commonwealth through the 
Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers. The work of the League is entirely 
non-political and non-sectarian. Membership is open to anyone on payment 
of an annual subscription of one guinea. (Life Membership £5). 

The League is governed by a Council which comprises the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and other elected members, representatives of the Association of 
Education Officers, Association of Directors of Education in Scotland, National 
Union of Teachers, London Teachers’ Association, Educational Institute of 
Scotland, Joint Four Associations, Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education, High Commissioners Offices of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Rhodesia (elected by overseas teachers on exchange in the 
United Kingdom) and from time to time tncludes co-opted members. Representa- 
tives from the Department of Education and Science, Scottish Education 
Department and Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland attend the meetings 
of the Council and of the Finance and General Purposes Committees. 

The Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers was instituted in 1919 for the 
express purpose of bringing about co-operation in education between the 
different countries of the Commonwealth at a time when little or no co-operation 
existed. In the past teachers from Britain have been sent to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Rhodesias and, until May 1962, to South Africa. Council has 
decided to extend the scheme to the newer developing countries of the Common- 
wealth and the first exchange to Jamaica commenced in September 1964. 
Negotiations with other countries are in progress. The exchange is for a period 
of one educational year. 

The League administers the Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers on behalf 
of the British Government who finance cost of living and travel grants for 
teachers proceeding from Britain and subsidise the League’s administration. 

During the year 1966-67 105 teachers went on exchange from Britain, and 
were distributed as follows: Canada 54; Australia 31; New Zealand 20; and the 
same number of overseas teachers took their places in Britain. 

The League works in close co-operation with the Directors of Education 
in Britain, Australia and New Zealand and with the Canadian Education 
Association and the Registrars of the various Canadian Provinces. The educa- 
tional authorities in Britain provide advice on the selection of candidates from 
Britain and on the suitability of schools for the reception of overseas teachers. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADVISORY PANEL 
Chairman: A. G. Hurrell 


W. C. Anderson Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie, CBE 
Sir Harold Banwell R. S. McDougall, CBE 

L. F. Cheyney, OBE A. H. Marshall, CBE 

J. M. Hawksworth J. C. Swaffield 

R. S. Hudson, CMG H. Symon, cB 

C. W. G. T. Kirk C. A. G. Wallis, oBB 

Sir James Lythgoe, CBE G. A. Wheatley, CBE 


Secretary: P. H. Johnston, CMG 
In 1961 the former Colonial Local Government Advisory Panel was reconsti- 
tuted in the Department of Technical Co-operation (now the Ministry of 
Overseas Development) to advise on local government questions referred to it, 
including training for local government and the provision of technical aid. 


LONDON HOUSE 
(The Dominion Students’ Hall Trust) 
Mecklenburgh Square, London W.C.1 (TERminus 8888) 


Patrons: Her Majesty The Queen; 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Chairman of Council of Governors: Sir Julian Crossle 
Vice-Chairmen: Colonel P. L. M. Wright, Tp, DL, 3P; M. H. Oram, Tp 
Warden: Brigadier E. C. Pepper, CBE, DSO, DL 
Controller: Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. T. Wilson, VC 


London House was founded in 1930 by the late F. C. Goodenough, with the 
object of providing a collegiate centre where men students (principally post- 
graduate) from all parts of the Commonwealth could reside and meet in con- 
ditions comparable with those of one of the great Universities of the country. 

The building is situated on an island site covering about 1} acres and has front- 
ages to Mecklenburgh Square, Mecklenburgh Place, Guilford Street and Doughty 
Street. In addition to possessing accommodation for some 340 students in study- 
bedrooms, London House has a library and spacious common-rooms. 

_ Every effort is made at London House to provide residents with any pro- 
fessional advice they may require on their arrival from overseas and also during 
their studies. 

Adequate games facilities exist and arrangements are made for residents to 
attend the principal traditional, sporting and social events held throughout the 
year. 

The close ties London House has with the British Commonwealth Societies 
enable hospitality for residents to be arranged in any part of the country desired. 

(See also William Goodenough House) 


LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL 
MEDICINE 
(Incorporating the Ross Institute) 
Keppel Street, Gower Street, London W.C.1 
(MUSeum 3041 and LANgham 7621) 
Telegrams: Hygower, London W.C.1 


Dean: E. T. C. Spooner, CMG 
Registrar: Mrs M. G. Young 
Ross INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL HYGIENE 
Director and Professor of Tropical Hygiene: G. Macdonald, cmoG 
Organising Secretary: L. G. Ponsford 


The School was opened in 1929 as a post-graduate Medical School of the 
University of London. In its constitution it represents the union of the London 
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School of Tropical Medicine, which had been actively engaged in teaching and 
research since 1899, with the University teaching departments for the Diploma 
in Public Health. In 1934 the Ross Institute of Tropical Hygiene, which had 
been founded in 1926 in honour of Sir Ronald Ross, was incorporated with the 
School. 

The School's Charter of Incorporation was granted in 1924 and supplemental 
charters were granted in 1931, 1934, 1947 and 1963. 


COURSES 


Diploma in Public Health (London): The course, which commences at the 
beginning of October, lasts for nine months. It is designed primarily for qualified 
medical practitioners who intend to enter any branch of public health work. 
Applications to be received not later than Ist March. 

Diploma in Bacteriology (London): The course commences at the beginning of 
October and Jasts for nine months. It is intended to give advanced instruction 
to graduates in medicine, science (including veterinary science) or pharmacy 
who intend to follow a career in bacteriology. Applications for admission must 
be received not later than Ist March. The number of places is strictly limited. 

Diploma in Clinical Medicine of the Tropics (London): The course, which 
commences at the beginning of October lasts for nine months, It is designed 
to give advanced training in tropical medicine, primarily for clinicians. Applica- 
tions for admission must be received not later than Ist March. 

Diploma in Applied Parasitology and Entomology (London): The course, which 
commences at the beginning of October, lasts for nine months and is designed 
for graduates in medicine, veterinary medicine, veterinary science and science, 
who wish to take up research or laboratory appointments abroad. Applications 
for admission must be received not later than Ist April preceding the course 
concerned. The number of places is strictly limited. 

Diploma in Tropical Public Health (London): The course commences at the 
beginning of October and lasts for nine months. It is intended for medical 
graduates proposing to work in the fields of preventive and social medicine, 
including administration, in tropical countries. Applications for admission 
must be received not later than Ist March. 

Diploma in Occupational Hygiene (London): If numbers permit, a whole-time 
course will be held at the beginning of October and will last for nine months. 
It is open to graduates—particularly in physics, chemistry, engineering, or 
medicine. In special circumstances non-graduates with the necessary previous 
education and experience will be accepted. Applications must be received by 
Ist April. 

Diploma in Nutrition (London): Commencing at the beginning of October 
the School will offer a course of lectures and practical instruction in scien- 
tific and applied nutrition. It is open to graduates in agriculture, household 
science, medicine, veterinary medicine or veterinary science and to students who, 
though not graduates, have satisfied the University that their previous education 
and experience qualify them to rank on the same level as graduates for this 
purpose. Applications must be received by Ist April. 

Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (England): A five months’ course 
for the Conjoint Board’s Diploma is held once a year commencing at the begin- 
ning of March. It is open to applicants with approved medical qualifications. 
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Occupational Health: A whole-time course will be held from mid-September 
to mid-December. It is for registered medical practitioners who desire training 
or a refresher course on this subject. For those who hold the DPH it will provide 
the additional requirements for entry to the DIH. Applications must be received 
not later than Ist April. 


OTHER Courses not leading to a qualification: 

Short Course in Medical Statistics: A course in Medical Statistics will be 
held annually on two mornings and two afternoons a week, from the beginning 
of January to the middle of April. The course is intended primarily for medically 
qualified research workers but those with appropriate scientific qualifications are 
also eligible. Applications must be received by Ist September preceding the 
course concerned. 

Combined Course in Medical Statistics and Epidemiology: A course in Medical 
Statistics and Epidemiology will be held annually from the beginning of January 
to the middle of April, for two full days and two mornings a week. The course 
is designed for medical practitioners, and only a small number of students will 
be accepted. Applications must be received by Ist September preceding the 
course concerned. 

Medical Mycology: A course lasting a fortnight is offered to graduates in 
medicine and allied subjects at the beginning of July each year. Applications 
must be received by 30th April. 

Higher Degrees: Facilities are provided for suitable candidates to study for 
the degrees of M.Sc., M.Phil. and Ph.D, in appropriate subjects. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND RESEARCH FUNDS 
A list of scholarships and research funds is available on application to the Dean. 


MALAYSIA HOUSING SOCIETY 
17, 18, 19 Upper Montagu Street, London W.1! 


Committee of Management: 
Chairman: Sir William Goode, GCMG 


W.H. C. Bailey CBE E. D. Shearn 
J. H. Keswick, CMG C. M. Sheridan, CMG, PMN 
R. J. McNeile Sir Douglas Waring, CBE, PMN 


Stafford Northcote 
Secretary: Jonathan Lewis 


Set up in 1964 for a similar purpose to Zebra, Impala and Jerome Houses (g.v.), 
but primarily for students from Malaysia, Singapore and the Far East. First 
project—the purchase of Nos. 15, 17, and 19 Upper Montagu Street, London 
W.1, to provide married accommodation and some single flats. House to be 
called Sentosa House and due to be opened in Spring 1967. 


MEDICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Following the publication in March 1963 of the Government Statement on the 
report of Sir Arthur Porritt’s Working Party on medical aid to the developing 
countries, the Secretary for Technical Co-operation set up a Medical Advisory 
Committee, consisting of prominent members of various branches of the 
Medical profession in Britain, of the Dental, Nursing and Auxiliary services, 
and of the government organisations concerned with technical assistance in 
medicine. The Committee, of which Sir Arthur Porritt is the Chairman, is now 
responsible to the Minister of Overseas Development and has the following 
terms of reference: 
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(a) To review at appropriate intervals the technical assistance provided by the 
Ministry in medical and allied fields, and to make recommendations to the 
Minister of Overseas Development ; 

(6b) By means of sub-committees and panels to assist the Ministry in the 
various aspects of its work in these fields, and to advise on particular 
problems put to it by the Ministry. 

The membership of the Medical Advisory Committee is: 


Chairman: Sir Arthur Porritt, Bt.. KCMG, KCVO, CBE 
Deputy Chairman: N. Leach, CMG 


Professor J. H. F. Brotherston Sir Hector MacLennan 

Sir John Bruce, CBE, TD Sir John McMichael 
Professor S. D. M. Court Professor B. G. Maegraith 
Professor C. M. Fleming, CBE Dr F. F. Main 

Professor A. C. Frazer, CBE Professor J. H. Middiemiss 
Sir George Godber, KCB Sir John Peel, Kcvo 

Dr C. F. Harris Professor Sir Max Rosenheim, KBE 
Professor F. R. G. Heaf, CMG Miss B. G. Schofield, OBE 
Professor Sir Ian Hill, CBE, TD Sir Herbert Seddon, CMG 
Professor K. R. Hill Professor A. B. Semple, CBE 
Sir Harold Himsworth, kcs Mr Selwyn Taylor 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral W. Holgate, cB, ope Dr E. T. C. Spooner, cmMG 
Dr T. C. Hunt, CBE Dr Margaret Suttill 

Mr H. H. Langston Professor R. M. Walker, CBE 
Dr J. M. Liston, cMG Professor C. A. Wells, CBE 
Professor G. MacDonald, CMG Professor Sir Brian Windeyer 


The Committee has established permanent panels to consider technica 
assistance problems in the following fields: 
Medical Education 
Recruitment of Medical Staff, Visitors and Consultants 
Nursing Services 
Preventive Medicine, Ancillary Medical Services and Equipment 
Dental Services 
Associations between British and Overseas Medical Practitioners . 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SUPPLY OF 
TEACHERS OVERSEAS 
Chairman: Sir William Houghton 


Members: 
Sir William Alexander Miss J. M. S. Hendry 
D. D. Anderson, CBE, MC A. W. Hutchings 
The Reverend B. D’Arcy, WF . G. Jarmin 
The Reverend T. A. Beetham G. W. R. Lines 
C. W. L. Bevan, CBE D. L. Mathews 
E. L. Bradby W. B. Monaghan 
E. L. Britton F. M. Newrick 
L. W. K. Brown The Reverend G. R. Osborn 
W. Clayton, MBE E. G. Quigley 
R. F. Cunningham Sir James Robertson, OBE, JP 
Miss P. M. Curtis Alderman Mrs G. Robson 
Bailie M. Dinwiddie, CBE, DSO, MC L. G. A. Saunders 
J. C. Dougall, CBE, JP Alderman H. R. Thomas, CBE, JP 
Alderman A. G. Dye H. A. Warren 
W.C. H. Eakin Dr G. E. Watts, CBE 
Professor B. A. Fletcher J. W. Watts 
P. Griffin MBE J. W. Weir, DSO, JP 
Dr J. Haynes Professor S. Wiseman 


T. Henderson 
Secretary: Miss M. P. Bell 


The Council was established in 1960 under the then Minister of Education. 
Responsibility for its affairs was transferred in 1965 to the Minister of Overseas 
Develor ment. It consists of 39 members and 8 official assessors. 
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The Council brings together representatives of teachers’ organisations, local 
education authorities, recruiting bodies, and interested Government departments 
for the purposes of: 


(a) Keeping under review the progress of recruitment to teaching posts 
overseas; 


(6) Generally assisting the recruitment of teachers for service in the developing 
countries overseas and their resettlement on return; 


(c) Stimulating in this country interest in service overseas in the developing 
countries and promoting a climate of opinion in which periods of service 
overseas are recognised as an asset in subsequent employment. 

(The Council is not concerned with posts in university institutions overseas 
except in relation to teachers in schools, technical colleges and colleges of 
education in the United Kingdom who wish to take such posts, and university 
staff who wish to serve in schools, technical colleges and colleges of education 
on return to the United Kingdom.) 


OVERSEA SERVICE COLLEGE 


Headquarters: Farnham Castle, Farnham, Surrey (Farnham 3488) 
Registered Office: Farnham Castle, Farnham, Surrey 
Director: M. G. Thornton 


The Oversea Service College at Farnham Castle provides short residential 
briefing courses for men and women going to live and work in East, West and 
Central Africa; the Middle East; India and Pakistan; South-East Asia; Latin 
America and the Caribbean. The College also runs short residential ‘Living in 
Britain’ courses for nationals of overseas countries visiting Britain for the first 
time. It is financed mainly by course fees, but also assisted by contributions 
from trusts and business firms. Over 1,000 men and women attended the Courses 
during 1966. 


OVERSEA VISUAL AIDS CENTRE 
Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, London W.C.1 (EUSton 8455-6) 


Director: G. H. Rusbridger, oBE 


The Centre was established in London in 1958, sponsored by Government and 
the Nuffield Foundation. The primary object is to give advice and help on all 
aspects of audio-visual aids to teachers, community development workers and 
others from overseas countries, both inside and outside the Commonwealth. It 
aims to encourage a wider, more varied and efficient use of these aids. 

OVAC is anxious to co-operate with persons and organisations overseas in 
research into problems connected with visual and aural aids in education and 
all forms of training. Manufacturers are kept informed of reports and sugges- 
tions received from overseas on their equipment and material. 

A large range of aural and visual aids is displayed at the Centre and many 
examples of equipment are demonstrated. Facilities for study and reference are 
provided in the library and material of interest and assistance is published. 
Training courses are held at the Centre in the making and use of audio-visual 
aids. Details of courses can be obtained from the Director. 
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OVERSEAS AUDIT DEPARTMENT 


Central Establishment: Queen Anne’s Chambers, 3 Dean Farrar Street, 
London S.W.1 (WHltehall 8307) 


Director General of the Overseas Audit Service: F. E. L. Carter, CBE 
Assistant Directors: R. J. S. Orwin, OBE; G. C. Jarvis, OBE 


The accounts of most of the dependent territories are audited, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs, by officers acting under the super- 
vision of the Director General of the Overseas Audit Service, who is assisted in 
London by a central establishment connected with, but not forming part of, the 
Commonwealth Office. A number of posts in independent territories are also 
filled by officers of the Overseas Audit Service at the request of the Governments 
concerned. The officers, who are selected by the Secretary of State, as well as 
the higher staff of the Central Office, form one service, known as the Overseas 
Audit Service. The expenses of the Department are defrayed by the Govern- 
ments concerned. 
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HEADS OF ESTABLISHMENTS OVERSEAS: 


Aten: Mauritius: ; 
Director of Audit: C. R. Reid Director of Audit: O. Clark 
ee St Helena: 
British Honduras: Auditor: (Vacant) 
Principal Auditor: N. B. Stalker, MBE Seychelles: 
Falkland Islands: Director of Audit: W. A. Peel, mar 
Auditor: (Vacant) Swaziland: 


Fiji: 
Director of Audit: K. A. W. Johnson, OBE 


Gibraltar: 
Principal Auditor: J. A. Frost 


Hong Kong: 
Director of Audit: D. G. Britton, OBE 
Leeward Islands, Senior Auditors: 
(Antigua and Montserrat): W. D. Cribbs 
(St. Kitts and Virgin Islands): J. F. 
Stratfull 


Director of Audit: I. D. Spicer 
Western Pacific High Commission: 
Principal Auditor (British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate): F. Cherry; Senior Audi- 
tor (Gilbert and_ Ellice Islands): 
P. J. Le P. Quantick 
Windward Islands, Senior Auditors: 
(Dominica): D. M. McGovern 
(Grenada): G. O. Whittaker, MBE 
(St. Lucia): G. A. Noon 
(St. Vincent): Local 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE LTD 
160 Piccadilly, London W.1 (HYDe Park 2654) 


Council: 
Chairman. Sir Leslie Rowan, Deputy Chairman, Vickers Limited 
Members (as at Ist January 1967): 


Richard Bailey, 
Industrial and Process Engineering 
Consultants 
J. G. Beevor, 
International Finance Corporation 
Professor P. M. S. Blackett, 
President, Royal Society 
W. D. Brown, 
Director, BP Trading Limited 
Lord Campbell of Eskan, 
Chairman, Booker Bros. McConnell & 
Company Limited 
Mrs E. L. M. Chilver, 
Principal, Bedford College, London 
Michael Clapham, 
Overseas Co-ordination Director, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


Jan H. Cox, 
Trade Relations Division, Shell 
International Petroleum Company Limited 
Leslie Farrer-Brown, 
Chairman, Voluntary Committee on 
Overseas Aid and Development 
Victor Feather, 
Assistant General Secretary, Trades 
Union Congress 
Lord Franks, 
Provost, Worcester College, Oxford 
Arthur Gaitskell, 
Board of Commonwealth Development 
Corporation * 
Sir William Gorell-Barnes, 
Director, Royal Insurance Company 
Limited 
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Sir Kenneth Grubb, Lord Runcorn, 
Chairman, Commission of the Churches Chairman, National Assistance Board 
_on International Affairs Frederic Seebohm, 
Sir William hf, a Chairman, Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Director, De La Rue Company Limited Andrew Shonfield, 
re ene Ward) Jackson, Director of Studies, Royal Institute of 


Internationa! Affairs 


Philip Mason, ; 
Director, Institute of Race Relations ee Siddons, = 
Sir John Maud. Director, Unilever Limited 
Master, University College, Oxford Sir Paul Sinker, a 
David Mynors, Director-General, British Council 
Director, Courtaulds Limited R. G. Soothill, 
Sir Duncan Oppenheim, Chairman, Turner and Newa °* Limited 
President, British-American Tobacco Sir Roger Stevens, 
Company Limited Vice-Chancellor, Leeds University 


T. E. Peppercorn, 
Director, Dunlop Rubber Company 
Limited 


Donald Tyerman, 
Director, The Economist 


. . Sir Norman Wright, 
uh nan Ronn Selection Trust Secretary, British Association for the 
Professor E. A. G. Robinson, Advancement of Science 


Secretary, Royal Economic Society 


Absent on Government Service: 
Lord Caradon, 
British Representative at the United Nations 


Executive and Research Staff: 


Director: William D. Clark 

Deputy Director and Director of Studies: Dr Tom Soper 

Research, Liaison and Co-ordination Officer: John White 

Research Staff: Alison Franks; Teresa Hayter; Andrzej Krassowski; Harold Mettrick; 
Michael Zammit Cutajar 
Assistant to Director: James Lambe 
Secretary: David Wauton 
Documentation, Reference and Library: Lotte Lowenthal and Marion Kennedy 
Meetings and Publications: Marigold Hutton and Joanna Osmond 


The Overseas Development Institute was founded towards the end of 1960 by a 
group of people with the belief that the economic development of the countries 
of Africa, Asia and South America, and their relations with the industrially 
developed areas of the world, are of crucial importance. 

Funds were received from the Ford Foundation, from British industry and 
commerce, and from the Nuffield Foundation. The Institute is non-profit- 
making. Its policies are determined by a Council which is independent and 
non-governmental. 

The main functions of ODI are: 


(a) to provide a centre for work on development problems, but not to provide 
technical aid or financial help; 


(b) to direct studies of its own where necessary, and to encourage and assist 
workers on development topics; 


(c) to be a forum where those directly concerned with development can meet 
others and share ideas; 


(d) to spread the information collected as widely as possible among those 
working on development problems; 


(e) to keep the urgency of the problems before the public and the responsible 
authorities. 
ODI’s meetings fall into three categories: occasional large public meetings; 
small meetings by invitation only, at which an expert in the field is provided with 
a forum for discussion with an audience who themselves are all well informed 


x* 
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on the subject; and internal meetings at which staff of the Institute can discuss 
specific problems of development with visitors, many of whom are from overseas. 
There is no ordinary membership of the Institute. Speakers at the Institute have 
included several Commonwealth Prime Ministers, Ministers from nearly all 
Commonwealth countries and academic and administrative specialists in 
development from overseas. 

The Institute also organises working groups to study particular subjects; and 
holds formal seminars and briefing sessions (usually at the request of the 
British Government). ODI tries to make it customary for visitors from overseas 
with a working interest in development to visit the Institute and discuss their 
problems. Their comments and information help ODI’s work, while the In- 
stitute can often provide useful contacts and advice. 

ODI also carries out its own researches on development aid and its effects. 
The first independent comprehensive survey of Britain’s aid to developing 
countries has been published, as have surveys of other donors. Work is also 
done on private and commercial organisations and on studies of aid recipients. 
These studies are concerned with the effects of aid in developing countries. The 
Institute is carrying out preliminary researches on trade between developed 
and developing countries, with particular reference to the work of UNCTAD. 


OVERSEAS DIVISION, BUILDING RESEARCH STATION 
Ministry of Technology, Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts. 
(Garston (Herts.) 4040) 


Head of Overseas Division and Adviser, Ministry of Overseas Development: 
(Vacant) 
Deputy Head: A. F. Daldy 


A Colonial Liaison Section was established at the Building Research Station in 
1948. It was expanded in 1953 to deal with planning and housing matters; it was 
renamed the Tropical Division in 1958; in 1966, to reflect the expanded field of 
work, it was renamed the Overseas Division. The whole of the cost of the 
Division is met by the Ministry of Overseas Development. 


The main functions of the Division are: 


(a) to collect from, and supply to, overseas countries information on building, 
housing and planning matters; and to disseminate information on relevant 
developments in the United Kingdom; 


(b) to assist with the solution of specific technical problems and to answer 
enquiries; 


(c) to advise the Minister of Overseas Development on building, housing and 
planning matters, especially in countries to which development aid is 
given by Britain. 


Information is disseminated through Overseas Building Notes; Notes on 
Building, Housing and Planning in Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries; and by 
occasional monographs Tropical Building Studies, published by Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office; and also through articles in the technical press, lectures, etc. 
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OVERSEAS PEST CONTROL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Professor H. G. H. Kearns, OBE 
Professor J. S. Busvine 
G. V. B. Herford, cBE 
E. O. Pearson, OBE 
Dr C. Potter 
M. J. hie 
two members nominated by the Association of British Manufacturers of Agricultural 
emicals 
The Agricultural Adviser (ex-officio) 
The Agricultural Research Adviser (ex-officio) 
In attendance: R. L. Baxter; A. W. Horner, CMG, TD (Secretary) 


Terms of reference: 

To advise the Minister of Overseas Development in the light of the needs 
of the developing countries on the research activities for which the 
Ministry is responsible directed towards the control of tropical pests; and 
in particular to review the scientific programmes of the Anti-Locust 
Research Centre, the Tropical Stored Products Centre, the Tropical 
Pesticides Research Unit, the Tropical Pesticides Research Headquarters 
and Information Unit and the Termite Research Unit in the light of the 
resources available. 


OVERSEAS SERVICES RESETTLEMENT BUREAU 
Eland House, Stag Place, London S.W.1 (VICtoria 2377) 


Director: Sir Edwin Arrowsmith, KCMG 


Deputy Heads: 
J. S. A. Lewis, OBE M. J. B. Molohan, CMG, MBE 
J. A. Macdonald, cBE M. R. D. Langley, OBE, MvO 


Liaison Officer: A. S. Hartley 


Adviser on Government and Quasi-Government Appointments (Part-time): 
Sir George Mallaby, KCMG, OBE 
Adviser on Careers in Business (Part-time): G. B. Howard-Rice 


The Bureau was set up in 1957 to assist in resettling officers of HMOCS retiring 
prematurely from the Service as a result of the grant of self-government or 
independence to dependent territories. Serving officers, once they have exercised 
their option to retire, may apply to the Bureau for help in finding employment 
in the United Kingdom or overseas. In addition, as the result of a recent ex- 
tension of its terms of reference the Bureau’s services are now available to the 
generality of people appointed overseas through the Ministry of Overseas 
Development and the Crown Agents, provided they have served for a certain 
minimum period. Officers who have served in non-government posts in the 
public sector and whose enrolments have been met in part by the British Govern- 
ment are also eligible to use the Bureau. 

The Bureau has established contact with a great number of employers in 
commerce, industry, government and quasi-government organisations covering 
administrative as well as professional and technical fields. It puts men and 
women in touch with them and it also offers advice on training courses, the 
type of work best suited to given qualifications, and on all matters relating to 
the search for suitable employment. 

In 1962, an Advisory Council on the OSRB was set up by the then Secretary 
for Technical Co-operation. In 1964, the Council was reconstituted by the 
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Minister of Overseas Development to advise on the work of the OSRB. The 
Chairman is the Viscount Boyd of Merton. 


OVERSEAS TERRITORIES INCOME TAX OFFICE 
26 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W.1 (SLOane 0300 and 0309) 


Official Representative: J. L. Pembroke, CBE 


This Office was established in 1942 to act as Agent in the United Kingdom, under 
Colonial Income Tax legislation, for Commissioners of Income Tax in the 
various Territories. It deals with the assessment and collection of Income Tax 
payable by companies and pensioners resident in the United Kingdom and with 
general enquiries relating to taxation, including questions of double taxation 
relief. It works in close liaison with the Crown Agents for Overseas Governments 
and Administrations. 

The Ministry of Overseas Development is responsible for the recruitment of 
the senior staff of the Office, but it draws its finances from the Territories which 
it serves. 


THE PAKISTAN SOCIETY 
37 Sloane Street, London S.W.1 (BELgravia 6905) 
Patrons: H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, xG, KT, GBE; 
Field Marshal M. Ayub Khan, NPK, HJ, GCMG (Hon.) 


President: H.E. Mr S. K. Dehlavi 


Vice-Presidents: 
Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey, pc, om, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE; Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, nr: 
Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, GCB, GCIE, CSI, DSO, OBE; 
Begum Shaista Ikramullah; Professor Abdus Salam, s Pr, FRS; 
Sir Frederick Bourne, KCSI, CIE, S Pk; The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Inchcape; 
H.E. Lieutenant-General Mohammad Yousuf: H. H. Hood, kIH; 
Mr Habib Rahimtoola; His Grace The Duke of Devonshire, Mc; Mr A. W. Adamiee 
Chairman of Executive Committee: Sir Ambrose Dundas, KCIE, Cs! 

Hon. Secretary: Sir Harold Shoobert, CIE, ED, $ Pk 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir Victor Turner, CS1, CIE, MBE 


The principal object of the Society, which was founded in 1951, is to increase 
knowledge in the United Kingdom of the arts, languages, literature, music, 
history, religions, antiquities, usages, institutions, customs and manners of 
Pakistan. Membership is open to men and women of all nationalities, there being 
Life and Ordinary members. In addition, Associate membership is extended to 
students or persons not resident in Britain, and Corporate membership to 
business firms and other bodies approved by the Committee. At the beginning 
of 1967 there were over 900 members, including 89 Corporate members. 

Lecture meetings are held each month to which members are entitled to bring 
friends; the first five Prime Ministers of Pakistan have been among the speakers. 
The Committee also arranges certain other social functions, including an Annual 
Dinner; and joint meetings with sister associations are held from time to time. 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh was the Guest of Honour at the Annual Dinner 
in 1960, President Ayub Khan in 1961 and 1966 and H.H. the Agha Khan in 
1962. The Society’s Bulletin, containing reports of meetings, is published twice 
a year. 
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PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
COLLECTIONS OF MICRO-ORGANISMS 


Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (01-405 7786/7) 
Chairman: Dr. S. T. Cowan 


Members: 
Britain India 
Canada Pakistan 
Australia Jamaica 


New Zealand 
Secretary: Dr J. M. Shewan 


A Committee of the British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference in 
1946¢ recommended that a central Commonwealth organisation should be 
established for the maintenance of collections of type cultures and micro- 
organisms. As a result of the Specialist Conference called in 1947{ the Common- 
wealth Collections of Micro-organisms was established to foster the maintenance 
and extension of existing culture collections and to increase the general avail- 
ability and use of cultures where necessary. 

The central administration takes the form of a Permanent Committee on 
which each member country is represented, with secretariat services provided 
by the Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices. Institutes maintaining culture 
collections prepare catalogues in a standard form, whilst Directories and 
Collections and Lists of Species maintained are published by CSLO through 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office at regular intervals. 

Membership is open to member countries of the Commonwealth Scientific 
Committee. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH HOUSE, OXFORD 
(Oxford 59580) 


Governing Body 
President: The Rt Hon. The Viscount Chandos, pso, mc 


Members: 
The Vice-Chancellor, University of Oxford Sir Charles Jeffries, KCMG, OBE 
(ex-officio) ae oe Laithwaite, GCMG, KCB, KCIE, 
N. W. Blake 
Lord Campbell of Eskan Sir. John Maud, GCB, CBE 
Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG, CBE A. L. P. Norrington 
Sir Christopher Cox, KCMG Sir Paul Sinker, KCMG, CB 
Sir Julian Crossley P. P. Streeten 
Professor J. Gallagher Sir Douglas Veale, CBE 
The Rt Hon. The Lord Heyworth E. T. Williams, CB, CBE, DSO, DL 


Joint Secretaries: Sir Folliott Sandford, KBE, CMG; N. Leach, CMG 
Warden: L. C. Wilcher, CBE 
Sub-Warden: R. G. Feltham, MBE 


Queen Elizabeth House was constituted by Royal Charter in 1954, Her Majesty 
the Queen having graciously consented to the use of her name. The new founda- 
tion owed its inception to a gift to the University of Oxford by the late Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer for the development of Commonwealth and allied studies. 
It is centrally situated in Oxford in two adjoining houses on long lease from 
St. John’s College, one of which dates back to the early seventeenth century and 


ft cue ommonweallh Scientific Official Conference, London 1946. Report of Proceedings, 
md. ; 
$ Specialist Conference on Culture Collections of Micro-organisms, London, H.M.S.O., 1947. 
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has been put into repair for its new role. The acquisition and renovation of 
these premises was made possible through a grant by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom. An extension built against funds raised by private 
appeal provides accommodation for, among other things, the Oxford University 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, with whose work the House is closely 
associated. 

Under its Charter the House is a corporate body administered by a Governing 
Body consisting of a President, the Vice-Chancellor ex-officio and not more than 
sixteen other members. The President and four members are appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, the University appoints four, and 
the remainder are appointed by the Government and the University jointly. 
The Warden is appointed by the Governing Body with the approval of the 
Government and the University. 

The Charter requires the Governing Body to develop Queen Elizabeth House 
for the following purposes: 

(1) To facilitate and encourage political, economic, legal, administrative, 
social, cultural and other studies affecting the peoples of the Common- 
wealth. 

(2) To provide a centre to which people of authority or influence in relation 
to countries overseas, whether inside or outside the Commonwealth, may 
resort for study and the exchange of information. 

(3) To help such people to obtain access to the academic resources of in- 
stitutions in the University of Oxford and elsewhere and to assist them in 
maintaining the contacts so made. 

Admission to membership, which is open to a limited number of persons, is by 
invitation from the Governing Body. The general qualification for membership 
is an informed interest in Commonwealth and allied studies or ability to make a 
significant contribution to the discussion of Commonwealth affairs, and 
admission is normally restricted to: 

(1) Senior members of the University engaged in advanced study or research 

or administration; 

(2) Graduate students engaged in advanced study or research; 

(3) Persons visiting Oxford for the purpose of advanced study or research. 

Persons of special attainment or experience likely to contribute to, or benefit 
from, the work of the House may also be admitted either as ordinary or honorary 
members. 


RHODES HOUSE, OXFORD 
(Oxford 55745) 


Rhodes Trustees: 
Sir Kenneth Wheare, CMG, Rector of Exeter The Viscount Harcourt, KCMG, OBE 


College, Oxford The Rt Hon. The Viscount Amory, GcmG, 
Sir George Abell, KCIE, O BE TD 
Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, J. G. Phillimore, cMG 

GCS1, GCMG, GCIE, KCB, KBE, MC The Rt Hon. Sir Edward Boyle, Bt, mp 


The Rt Hon. Lord Franks, GCMG, KCB, 
CBE, Provost of Worcester College, Oxford 


Secretary and Warden of Rhodes House: E. T. Williams, CB, CBB, DSO 
Rhodes House is the headquarters of the Rhodes Trust and lies immediately 
north of Wadham College on land acquired in 1925. The Trustees administer the 
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Scholarships endowed under the 1902 will of the late Cecil Rhodes in accordance 
with the conditions of the Rhodes Trust Act of 1946. Some seventy Rhodes 
Scholarships, each of £1,000 a year, are awarded annually and are tenable at 
Oxford by men drawn from the following areas: Australia, Bermuda, British 
Caribbean, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Jamaica, Malta, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Rhodesia, Singapore, South Africa and the United 
States of America. 

Apart from the Warden’s quarters, Rhodes House itself is not residential, the 
Rhodes Scholars (of whom there are usually some 180 up at Oxford each 
academic year) being distributed amongst the various men’s Colleges of the 
University. In addition to the public rooms, the Rhodes House Library 
(Superintendent: L. B. Frewer: Oxford 55762) of American and Common- 
wealth history, is an integral part of the Bodleian Library, is housed by the 
Rhodes Trustees in Rhodes House. 


RHODES MEMORIAL MUSEUM AND 
COMMONWEALTH CENTRE 


South Road, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. (Bishop’s Stortford 51746) 


Hon. Directorand Chairman of Management Committee: Lieutenant-Colonel R.J. Venn, TD,DL 
Hon. Secretary: Arnold Bullough (Clerk, Bishop’s Stortford Urban District Council) 


The Rhodes Memorial Museum has existed since 1938 when a Trust was formed 
to buy the freehold property known as Netteswell House, South Road, Bishop’s 
Stortford, together with the adjoining house. Cecil John Rhodes, who was the 
son of the vicar, was born at Netteswell House on 5th July 1853 and was educated 
at the Grammar School in Bishop’s Stortford. The money for converting the 
houses into a Museum was provided by The British South Africa Company, 
De Beers and Consolidated Goldfields. 

In 1963 it was decided to redecorate, re-arrange and extend the Museum for 
the purpose of providing the first Commonwealth Centre to exist in a provincial 
town in Britain, and this was opened on 5th December 1963 by His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mc, Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations. The 
capital needed for this extension was met largely by a public appeal launched 
locally and overseas; by donations from Rhodes Scholars throughout the world; 
by the generosity of mining companies associated with Cecil Rhodes in his life- 
time; by donations from several Commonwealth countries; and by the support 
of the Bishop’s Stortford Urban District Council. 

The Museum is open from 10.0 a.m. to 4.0 p.m. except on Sundays and Public 
Holidays on which days it may be possible to obtain admission on application 
to the caretaker (Mrs. A. Forth). Admission ts free, a charge being made only 
in those cases where parties require a special guide. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
18 Northumberland Avenue, London W.C.2 (WHitehall] 6733) 


President: Sir Charles Ponsonby, Bt, TD, DL 
Chairman: Brian F. Macdona, CBE 
Secretary: Miss H. Heather 
The Royal African Society, a non-political organisation, was founded in 1901 
in memory of Mary Kingsley, African explorer and writer, to foster and en- 
courage interest in Africa, particularly in territories which form part of the 
Commonwealth; to form a link between those who are, or have been, concerned 
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with Africa and to assist the study of African affairs in Britain. To further these 
aims, the Society publishes a quarterly journal African Affairs (which is sent 
free to all members of the Society and which can be purchased separately), 
arranges monthly lectures, conferences on Africa, social functions and provides 
access to a reference library and reading room. 

While maintaining a scientific outlook, the Society aims specially at keeping 
the human interest in the forefront. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
Clare Cottage, Oulton, Norwich, Norfolk, NOR 10Y (Saxthorpe 362) 


President: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, kG, KT, GBE 
Deputy President: Vincent Fairfax, CMG 
Treasurer: John Everall 
Honorary Secretary: Alec Hobson, CBE, MVO 


The Society, which is in effect a federation of the national agricultural societies 
within the Commonwealth, came into being at a meeting of representatives of 
‘Royal’ agricultural societies held at the English Royal Show in 1957 and 
presided over by the Duke of Edinburgh. It was then agreed that the principal 
object of the Society should be ‘to encourage and arrange the interchange 
of knowledge and experience in the practice and science of agriculture, with a 
view to improving methods of both crop production and the breeding of live- 
stock, to improving the efficiency of agricultural implements and machinery, 
and to encouraging the exchange and settlement of young farmers within the 
Commonwealth.’ 

By June 1966 membership comprised four societies in Africa, seven in 
Australia, one in New Zealand, one in Canada, one in New Guinea, the four 
national societies in the United Kingdom representing England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, the Royal Smithfield Club and the Royal Associa- 
tion of British Dairy Farmers. The first Conference was held at Sydney, 
Australia, in April 1963, and the second at Cambridge in 1965. The next Con- 
ference will be held at Toronto on the 8th and 9th November 1967. An important 
facet of the Society’s work has become the exchange of ideas and information 
on new techniques, with special reference to agricultural shows, exhibitions, and 
the needs of the agricultural community. Printed reports of the conferences 
record the interchange of experience. It has become evident that many of the 
problems confronting show organisers throughout the world are identical, e.g. 
the need to make known new breeding techniques for livestock, the requirements 
of trade exhibitors and the need to present the right image of modern agriculture 
to the rapidly expanding urban populations. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
56 Queen Anne Street, London W.1 
(WELbeck 8944) 


President: Professor Sir Harold Bailey 
Director: E H. S. Simmonds 
Secretary: Miss D. Crawford 


The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in 1823 for the study of the history, 
sociology. institutions, manners, customs, languages, art, archaeology and 
literature of Asia. The Society’s Library contains about 80,000 books, with 
Sanskrit, Pali, Hindi, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Malay, Javanese, Tibetan, 
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Sinhalese, Burmese and Siamese manuscripts. It operates several trust funds for 
the publication of books on Oriental subjects, and publishes a Journal. 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW 


Director: Sir George Taylor 


During its span of over 200 years, Kew has been closely associated with the 
development of Commonwealth countries. From a small start in 1759 as the 
botanic garden of Augusta, Dowager Princess of Wales and mother of King 
George III, the Royal Gardens at Kew soon became famed for the unrivalled 
variety of plants collected from many lands. In 1841 control of the Gardens was 
assumed by the State and increasingly from that time, under successive Directors, 
Kew supplied the Commonwealth with plants of economic value and with men 
trained in horticulture. Since 1902 the Director of Kew has held the title of 
Botanical Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Kew is renowned as an institution for the study of plants and especially their 
identification and classification. A large scientific staff is able to avail itself of a 
herbarium which is without equal in the richness of its collection of preserved 
plants and its fine botanical library. In addition there is the collection of living 
plants, some 25,000 species and botanical varieties, which forms the part of the - 
establishment familiarly known to the public as Kew Gardens. 

An important task, which has been steadily prosecuted since 1856, has been 
the compilation of floras of different parts of the Commonwealth. Regional 
floras now in preparation include those of Tropical East Africa, southern 
Central Africa and Cyprus, while a revision of the Flora of West Tropical Africa 
is nearing completion. 

The identification and classification of plants is aided by a study of their 
anatomy, cytology, and physiology, and work of this kind is done in the Jodrell 
Laboratory, a building which was rebuilt and enlarged in 1963-64.. 

Special interest has always been taken at Kew in the plants of use to man, and 
much information on the economic properties of plants has been accumulated. 
Kew has played a notable part in the distribution of useful plants to Common- 
wealth countries, and this work continues in a modified form to the present. To 
reduce the risk of carrying harmful pests or disease during the exchange of 
economic plants, there has been built at Kew a plant quarantine house, financed 
by Colonial Development and Welfare funds, in which plants in transit from one 
part of the Commonwealth to another can be grown under supervision for a 
period of quarantine. 

The training of gardeners is a function of Kew and, although most of the 
students are recruited in this country, some places are taken by men from other 
parts of the Commonwealth. Men trained at Kew continue to fill a number of 
posts overseas. 


THE ROYAL CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY 
42 Devonshire Street, London W.1 (01-580 5728) 


President: The Earl of Selkirk, Pc, GCMG, GBE, AFC 
Chairman of Council: Sir Gilbert Laitnwaite, GCMG, KCB, KCIE, CSI 
Hon. Secretaries: Group Captain H. St. Clair Smallwood, OBE; 
C. Rees Jenkins; H. J. Evans, cmG 
Secretary: Miss E. Kirby 


The Royal Central Asian Society, founded in 1901, seeks to maintain in Britain 
a centre for the collection and diffusion of up-to-date information concerning 
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the culture and current affairs of the whole of Asia, and to promote friendship 
between the peoples of the Commonwealth and the peoples of Asia. The Society 
has a world-wide membership, and provides a centre in London through which 
information can be circulated on all aspects of life in those areas, including 
modern developments. The quarterly Journal includes reports on the Society's 
lectures, discussions and papers, and also reviews of books dealing with Asia 
A library of 5,000 books, periodicals etc. is available to members and students 
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THE ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY 
Northumberland Avenue, London W.C.2 (01-930 6733) 


Patrons: Her Majesty The Queen: 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
Grand President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, kG 
Patron of the Companions: H.R.H. Princess Alexandra The Hon. Mrs. Angus Ogilvy, Gcvo 
President: The Rt Hon. Viscount Boyd of Merton, CH 
Chairman of Central Counci!: His Grace The Duke of Devonshire, pc, Mc 
Deputy Chairmen: 
Sir Gilbert Rennie, GBE, KCMG, MC.: Sir Arthur Kirby, KBE, CMG 
Secretary-General: A. S. H. Kemp, OBE 
Hon. Treasurer: M. H. Oram, Tp 


The Royal Commonwealth Society is the oldest of the voluntary organisations 
concerned with Commonwealth affairs. For nearly one hundred years its object 
has been to promote knowledge and understanding among the peoples of the 
Commonwealth. Membership is open to all citizens of the Commonwealth who 
believe in the aims and objects of the Society. It receives no subsidy; it has no 
politics; its members are of all ages, and of any colour, race or creed. 

The Headquarters in Northumberland Avenue provides excellent club, 
residential and catering facilities, and acts as a central meeting place for the 
31,000 members from all parts of Britain and the world. It is also the centre of this 
learned Society’s varied cultural and educational activities, and possesses a 
Library, with a unique collection of over 350,000 books, pamphlets and other 
material on the Commonwealth. Other activities include weekly lunch-time 
meetings, conferences, summer schools in the provinces, discussion groups, etc., 
and issue of the Commonwealth Journal which goes to all members. Much is 
also done to interest the youth of today in Commonwealth affairs by study 
conferences and there is a special section of the Society for those under twenty- 
five years of age. Conferences for businessmen on Commonwealth Countries 
and on the wider aspects of Commonwealth trade are held regularly. 

The Society has Branches and Honorary Representatives in the following 
overseas Commonwealth countries: 

BRANCHES: 


CANADA 


Canadian National Council: 

Hon. President: H.E. General The Rt Hon. 
George P. Vanier, DSO, MC, CD (Governor- 
General of Canada) 

Chairman: W. G. Buchanan (Montreal) 

Deputy-Chairman: Rear Admiral H. F. 
Pullen, OBE, CD, RCN (retd.) (Nova 
Scotia) 

*Montreal 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs Alice Wilson, 

1621 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


Nova Scotia 
Hon. Sccretary: Ilan Spencer, P.O. Box 53, 
Halifax 


* An office exists at this Branch. 


Toronto 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs Elizabeth Macaulay, 
Suite 604, 121 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto 


British Columbia 

Hon. Secretary (Mainland): 
Sharp, 1005 Vancouver 
Granville Street, Vancouver 

Hon. Secretary (Vancouver Island): 

Mrs W. J. Johnstone, Box 1448, Victoria 


Ottawa 


Hon. Secretary: Murray Inch, Apt. 303, 470 
Cambridge Street, Ottawa 1 


Mrs Peter 
Block, 736, 
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BRANCHES—continued 


Manitoba 
Hon. Secretary: V. L. Baird, Qc, 4-356 
Main Street, Winnipeg 1 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian National Council: 
President: Brigadier Sir Bernard Evans, Dso, 
D 


E 
Secretary: Mrs J. Doylend, JP 


Australian Capital Territory 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs S. Hodges, The 
Royal Commonwealth Society, P.O. 
Box 18, Canberra 

*New South Wales 

Secretary: Miss Diana Crook, ‘Grevel 
House’, 30-32 Pitt Street, Sydney 

Hon. Secretaries, sub-branches: Rev. 


L. C. R. Smith (Newcastle); Mrs I. C. G. 
Carpenter (Orange) 


Northern Territory 
Hon. Secretary: F. W. Trainer, F P.O. Box 109, 
Darwin 


*Queensland 
Hon. Secretary: Miss J. Schweikert, The 
Royal Commonwealth Society, 97 Wick- 
ham Terrace, Brisbane 


*South Australia 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs S. E. Eglinton, The 
Royal Commonwealth Society, 307 Angas 
Street, Adelaide 


*Western Australia 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs W. C. West, Jp, 
The Royal Commonwealth Society, 183 
Roberts Road, Subiaco, Perth 


Tasmania 
Hon. Secretary: Miss M. Watchorn, 380 
Huon Road, South Hobart 
Hon. Secretary: (Northern Tasmania): Mrs 
B. H. Gordon, P.O. Box 549, Launceston 
Hon. Sccretary, sub-branch (Devonport): 
Miss S. Ponsonby 


*Victoria 
Secretary: H. A. Bartlett, 22 Queens Road, 
South Melbourne S.C.2 
Hon. Secretary, *sub-branch (Geelong): 
R. Cooling 


New ZEALAND 


*Auckland 
Secretary: Major E. C. Green, MBE, JP, 


The Royal Commonwealth Society, 
36 Shortland Street 
*Canterburv 
Hon. Secretary: R. C. Halliday, c/o P.O. 


Box 901, Christchurch 


Otago 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs R. O. Talbot, 24 
Grendon Street, Dunedin 
*Wellington 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs E. Anderson, Wake- 

field House, 90 The Terrace, P.O. Box 3253 


CEYLON 
Hon. Secretary: P. R. Sittampalam, 22 Deal 
Place, Kollupitiya, Colombo 3 


STATES OF MALAYA 
Hon. Secretary: Alexander Lee Yu Lung, c/o 
Skrine Co., Straits Trading Building, 4 
Leboh Pasar Besar, Kuala Lumpur 


NIGERIA 


Hon. Secretary: O. Okunrinboye, P.O. Box 
1535, Lagos 


KENYA 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs I. O’Meara, Royal 
Commonwealth Society, Haig House, 
Queensway, P.O. Box 697, Nairobi 


RHODESIA 


Salisbury 
oe R. G. Kerswell, P.O. Box 


Bulawayo 
Hon. Secretary: Miss Una Etheridge, P.O. 
Box 1369 


Fist 
Hon. Secretary: Ernosi Vuakatagane, c/o 
Secretariat, Suva 


BERMUDA 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs L. Bubenzer, Wood- 
lands Road, Pembroke 


HONORARY REPRESENTATIVES: 


Canada 
Newfoundland: N. H. A. Goodridge, 
St. John’s 
India 
Bihar: G. W. Ellis 
Bombay: T. Parameshwar 
Calcutta: D. J. R. Petitpierre 
Madras: J. Thomas 


Ghana 
Accra: K. B. Ayensu 


* Premises or offices exist at these Branches. 


States of Malaya 


Ipoh: W. J. Huntsman 
Jesselton: E. P. Dallimore, MBB 


Singapore 
George G. Thomson, OBE 


Nigeria 
Ibadan: J. Packman 
Kaduna: I. J. D. Durlong 
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HONORARY REPRESENTATIVES :—continued 


Cyprus 
Limassol: Major H. Martin Williamson, 
MBE 
Nicosia: G. A. Gabrielides 


Tanzania 
Arusha: Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. Weston, 
OBE 
Dar es Salaam: J. K. Chande 
Tanga: A. L. le Maitre, OBE 


Jamaica 
Kingston: Dr F. Gerald Lucas 


Uganda 
Mbale: Rev. K. H. Sharpe 


Kenya 
Rumuruti: W. G. Edwards, Mc 


Malawi 
Blantyre: Frederick M. Withers, MBE 
Cholo: Mrs G. D. Hayes 
Zomba: K. J. Barnes, MBE 


Malta, G.C. 
Hon. Mabel Strickland, oBE 
Zambia 
Luanshya: Mrs Rene Nicklin 
Lusaka: A. F. Evans 
Ndola: H. J. Barclay 
The Gambia 
Bathurst: C. L. Carayol 
Guyana 


Georgetown: Miss Olive Rose, MBE 


Antigua 
A. R. Rooney 


Arabian Gulf 
Doha: Major F. N. Taraporvala 


Bahamas 
Oris S. Russell 


Barbados 
Captain G. H. Hunte 


British Honduras 
Belize: L. P. Ayuso; O. N. D. Phillips, mBe 


British Solomon Is. 
Honiara: T. Russell, OBE 


Gibraltar 
L. H. Cardona 


Grenada 
Captain J. W. C. Treeby, Ep 


Hong Kong 
J. D. Clague, CBE, MC 


Mauritius 
Major Guy Desmarais 


Montserrat 
J. C. Llewellyn Wall, ope 


St Christopher—Nevis—Anguilla 
E. Karney R. Osborne 


St Lucia 
Maurice H. Swabey 


Seychelles 
Mahé: Douglas Bailey, OBE 


Swaziland 
Mbabane: F. W. Sutton 


ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 


Windsor House, 39 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 (01-799 5348) 
Telegrams: Besblind, London S.W.1 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
President: H.R.H. Princess Alexandra The Hon. Mrs Angus Ogilvy, Gcvo 
Chairman: Sir Peter Runge 
Director: John Wilson, CBE 


The Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind, under its previous name of 
British Empire Society for the Blind, was set up as an independent corporation 
in January 1950, following the report of a joint Committee of the former Colonial 
Office and the National Institute for the Blind entitled ‘Blindness in British 
African and Middle East Territories’. Its objects are to stimulate official and 
voluntary action and to take the lead in a movement ‘to promote the welfare, 
education and employment of the blind, and to prevent blindness’. In the current 
year the Society is funding 65 projects in 34 countries. The Society is under the 
direction of a Council to which three members are appointed by the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Affairs. 

Since the Society’s inception, local organisations for the blind have been 
established in 33 territories, Regional Officers have been stationed in East, West 
and Central Africa, the West Indies, Asian and Mediterranean territories, and 
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ophthalmic surveys have been conducted in East, Central and West Africa. 
Other activities in which the Society has assisted have been the establishment of 
some 117 schools and training centres, registration of the blind, Braille produc- 
tion, and training in welfare work amongst the blind. It is also working with 
Governments and organisations in various territories in the prevention of 
blindness, in the experimental development of new types of training for blind 
farmers, peasant cultivators and village craftsmen, and in projects of ‘open’ 
education whereby blind children are educated in ordinary primary schools. 

It has established a Commonwealth Scholarship Fund to assist those wishing 
to obtain special qualifications in ophthalmology, to help defray the cost of 
training blind welfare workers and to provide financial assistance in other 
deserving cases, e.g. to meet the cost of attendance at a useful international 
conference or to finance a publication or investigation. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, London S.W.1 
(WHitehall 2233) 
Presidents: Baroness Asquith of Yarnbury, pBE; Rt Hon. Earl Attlee, KG, OM, CH; 
Rt Hon. The Earl of Avon, KG, MC 
Chairman of Council: Sir Duncan Oppenheim 
Vice-Chairman of Council: Air Chief Marshal Sir William Elliot, 
GCVO, KCB, KBE, DFC 
Hon. Treasurer: David Rae Smith, Mc 
Director: Rt Hon. Kenneth Younger 
Director of Studies: Andrew Shonfield 


The Institute is an unofficial non-partisan organisation founded during the 
Peace Conference in Paris as a result of a meeting held at the Hotel Majestic 
on 30th May 1919 by members of the British, Dominions and United States 
Delegations. It was originally envisaged as an Institute with British and American 
branches, but it was later decided to form separate organisations, the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York and the British Institute of International 
Affairs. This body was accordingly inaugurated in London on Sth July 1920 
and received a Royal Charter under its present title in 1926. 

The objects of the Institute are the advancement of the science of inter- 
national politics, economics and jurisprudence; the provision of information 
by lectures, publications and in other ways; and the encouragement of similar 
activities within the Commonwealth. 

The Charter precludes the Institute from expressing a corporate opinion on 
any aspect of international affairs. Opinions expressed in its publications or in 
lectures delivered at Chatham House are those of the individual writers and 
speakers. Membership of the Institute is confined to British subjects, who are 
elected on account of a special competence or interest in some aspect of inter- 
national affairs. 

The Institute published a Survey of International Affairs and a wide range of 
books and quarterly and monthly journals, and maintains an extensive Library 
and Press Archives. It organises private meetings, discussions and study groups 
on current problems. 

Commonwealth conferences are held at intervals in different Commonwealth 
countries, the most recent having taken place in Delhi in January 1965. 
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ROYAL OVER-SEAS LEAGUE 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
World Headquarters: Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James’s Street, 
London S.W.1 (HYDe Park 5051) 
Telegrams: Ovazeeleag, London S.W.1 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
Grand President: Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
KG, PC, GCB, OM, GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, DSO 
President: Sir Angus Gillan, KBE, CMG 
Chairman: Sir James Robertson, KT, GCMG, GCVO, KBE 
Director-General: Philip Crawshaw, CBE 
Secretary: Miss J. Bond 


Principal United Kingdom Branches—London, Edinburgh and Belfast (resi- 
dential accommodation available). 

Principal League Branches Overseas—Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth, 
Sydney, Hobart, Edmonton, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Auckland, 
Christchurch, Dunedin, Cape Town, Johannesburg, Nairobi, Singapore, 
Malta. 

The Royal Over-Seas League was founded in 1910 by Sir Evelyn Wrench to 

promote friendship and understanding between the peoples of the Common- 

wealth and to maintain its traditions by individual service. Membership is open 
to all British subjects and Commonwealth citizens. 

The League sponsors or supports various Commonwealth projects, maintains 
a special interest in looking after Commonwealth music students in London, is 
keenly interested in migration and publishes a quarterly journal Overseas. 

At World Headquarters first-class residential club facilities and bedroom 
accommodation for 100 members are available. In addition, accommodation for 
some 40 members is available at the Beresford House Annexe, | St. James's 
Place, a short distance from World Headquarters. This accommodation can be 
obtained for a longer period than is normally possible at Over-Seas House. A 
travel and theatre bureau is provided for members, and a comprehensive 
programme of social and cultural activities is arranged for the benefit of members 
and their friends. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR INDIA, PAKISTAN 
AND CEYLON 
3 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London E.C.4 (FLEet Street 8515) 


Patron: H.R.H. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
President: The Rt Hon. Lord Butler of Saffron Walden, CH 
Deputy President: The Rt Hon. the Earl of Inchcape 
Chairman of Council: Sir Harry Greenfield, cst, C1E 
Vice-Chairmen: Christmas Humphreys, gc; Dr R. Hingorani 
Hon. Secretary: C. M.S. Yates 
Hon. Treasurer: K. F. L. Harris 
The Royal Society for India, Pakistan and Ceylon was formed on Ist May 1966, 
by the amalgamation of the East India Association and the Royal India Pakistan 
and Ceylon Society. 


The object of the Society is: 
To advance the study of the arts, languages, literature, art, history, religions. 


antiquities, usages, institutions, customs and manners of India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and neighbouring countries. 


To promote the study and investigation of questions and matters concerning 
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these countries and to make more accessible to the genera] public a knowledge 
of all problems and conditions affecting these countries; and to hold meetings 
and lectures, read papers, hold discussions, produce, publish and circulate any 
periodicals and literature that may be deemed advisable, and provide library, 
photographic and sound reproduction facilities. 


ROYAL SOCIETY NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
ANTARCTIC RESEARCH 


Burlington House, London W.!1 (REGent 3335) 


Chairman: Sir Miles Clifford, KBE, CMG 


Since the International Geophysical Year twelve countries have remained 
actively interested in the Antarctic. This continued international activity led to 
a review of the arrangements for providing scientific advice to the British 
Antarctic Survey, by which name the former Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey is now known. 

In June 1962 the Falkland Islands Dependencies Scientific Committee was 
disbanded and its commitments vested in the Royal Society’s National Com- 
mittee on Antarctic Research. Its terms of reference are: 

To advise the High Commissioner, British Antarctic Territory, through the 

Director, British Antarctic Survey on: 


(1) Scientific aspects of the annual programme of work of the British Ant- 
arctic Survey as proposed by the High Commissioner of the British 
Antarctic Territory ; 


(2) scientific aspects of any other proposals or activities arising from the 
British occupation of British Antarctic Territory; 


(3) the use to be made of scientific specimens and data accumulated during 
previous season’s work by the Survey and to be accumulated in the future. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
John Adam Street, London W.C.2 (TRAfalgar 2366) 
Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
President: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, Ka, KT, GBB8 
Chairman of Council: The Hon. G. C. H. Chubb (until July 1967 only) 
Secretary: G. E. Mercer 
Secretary, Commonwealth Section Committee: J. S. Skidmore 
The Royal Society of Arts, which was founded in 1754 ‘for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures and commerce’, is one of the oldest learned societies in 
Britain, and has a unique function as an unspecialised and independent 
organisation. 

The Society’s activities are multifarious, and include the arranging of authori- 
tative lectures on the wide range of subjects covered by ‘arts, manufactures and 
commerce’, the offer of substantial bursaries to students of industrial art, 
the granting of honours to eminent industrial designers and rewards for seaman- 
ship, the holding of exhibitions, and the conducting of examinations, particu- 
larly in subjects related to commerce. 

Since its beginning the Society has taken an active interest in the affairs of what 
is now the Commonwealth, and this is today pursued through its Commonwealth 
Section, which arranges for a number of important papers to be read each year on 
recent developments overseas. The Section administers the R. B. Bennett 
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Commonwealth Bequest under which a prize of 100 guineas is awarded every 
third year for an outstanding contribution to the promotion of the arts, agri- 
culture, industry or commerce within the Commonwealth. Awards for docu- 
mentary film production and for journalism in the Commonwealth are also 
offered, in alternate years. | 

Fellows of the Society are to be found in many parts of the world, and through 
its monthly Journal are kept informed of the latest ideas and progress in the fields 
with which it is concerned. 


THE ST JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
10 Grosvenor Crescent, London S.W.1 BELgravia 5231) 
Director-General: Sir Philip Southwell, cBe, Mc 
Secretary: Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. F. Gueritz 
The St John Ambulance Association, one of the three Foundations of the 
Order of St John of Jerusalem (see above), was founded in 1877 to spread 
the knowledge of First Aid, Nursing, Child Care and Hygiene. Teaching 
Manuals on these subjects are published in many languages. Classes are organised 
in England and Wales with the help of voluntary workers, as well as throughout 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere overseas. Successful candidates at examina- 
tions are awarded Certificates, of which nearly 12,000,000 have been issued. 
Specialised courses are held on First Aid in Mines and Occupational First Aid 
and for Air Attendants. (See also the St John Ambulance Brigade below.) 


THE ST JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 
8 Grosvenor Crescent, London S.W.1 (BELgravia 5231) 


Commissioner-in-Chief: Rear-Admiral Royer Dick, CB, CBE, DSC 
Superintendent-in-Chief: Marjorie, Countess of Brecknock 
Controller Overseas: Colonel W. L. R. Benyon 


The St John Ambulance Brigade, which is a Foundation of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem (see above), was founded in 1887 when holders of The St 
John Ambulance Association First Aid Certificates (see above) formed themselves 
into uniformed groups to assist with public duties. Since then the Brigade has 
expanded enormously and there are now units in all the independent Priories 
as well as in nearly all other member countries of the Commonwealth, and in 
most of the dependent territories. 

The Brigade issues its own Regulations and is organised primarily in Divisions 
which are grouped in Areas and Districts in the larger territories. 

Districts and Divisions are financially supported by local voluntary contribu- 
tions although for specific major undertakings help is sometimes given from the 
funds of the Order. 

The strength of the Brigade, comprising both Ambulance (male) and Nursing 
(female) members, at present totals 55,000 adults and 60,000 cadets in Britain 
with 107,300 adults and 35,000 cadets overseas. The hours of public duties in 
Britain amount to nearly four million yearly and over 360,000 cases are treated 
annually. 

The work of the Brigade is entirely voluntary and members give their spare 
time to public duties whenever their services are called upon. They also attend 
regular lectures and practices in the evenings and a yearly re-examination must 
be taken by all members. 
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The services of the Brigade may be utilised by anyone and members undertake 
a wide variety of duties, ranging from attendance at sporting events, cinema and 
theatre duty, voluntary escorts by land, sea or air for children and the sick, to 
the provision of nursing in the home and relief staff for hospitals during emerg- 
encies, such as those caused by epidemics, serious rail or air accidents. In 
natural disasters such as earthquakes, floods and hurricanes, teams of trained 
St John workers stand ready to assist in relief work and care for the sick and 
injured, either within their own area or in a nearby territory should the need 
arise. 

The provision, equipment and maintenance of ambulances, beach and road 
huts, together with the material used for treating casualties, is undertaken by 
members from their own funds. In most cases the members provide their own 
uniforms. 

There are no distinctions of race, class or creed within the Brigade and anyone 
who is prepared to train and devote time to this work may join. 


THE SARAWAK ASSOCIATION 
Dolphins, Church Road, Great Bookham, Surrey 


Patron: His Excellency The Governor of Sarawak 
President: F. F. Marriott 
Secretary: J. W. Wilson 


The Association was founded on 9th July 1924 and has some 480 members. 
Under the Rules of the Association persons who are or who have been connected 
with Sarawak by official or business relations, or who have lived in Sarawak for 
not less than one year, are eligible for membership. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are to encourage its members to keep in touch with each other and to 
acquaint them with all matters of interest relating to Sarawak; to arrange social 
functions; and generally to further the interests and prosperity of Sarawak. The 
management of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting of a President 
and eight elected members. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
University of London W.C.1 (LANgham 9021) 
Telegrams: Soasul, London W.C.1 


Director: Professor C. H. Philips 
Secretary: Lt.-Col. H. Moyse-Bartlett, MBE 


The School was established in 1916 by Royal Charter and its purposes are to 
further research in, and to extend the study and knowledge of the languages of 
Eastern and African peoples, ancient and modern, and the literature, history, 
religion, politics, economics, law, customs and art of those peoples. In recent 
years, increasing attention has been given to the development of the Social 
Sciences and five Centres of Area Studies have been established. 

The School is organised tn eleven Departments, viz., Geography; Anthro- 
pology and Sociology; Economic and Political Studies; History; Law; Phonetics 
and Linguistics; and Languages and Cultures of: India, Pakistan and Ceylon; 
South-East Asia and the Islands; Far East; Near and Middle East; Africa. 
Courses are provided for first and higher degrees of the University of London 
in many of the principal languages and cultures of Asia and Africa. Instruction 
in the languages of Asian and African countries can also be given for members 
of Government departments, the overseas representatives of British industrial 
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and commercial firms and for members of their technical and executive staffs. 
Such courses may include lectures on the history, culture, religions, customs, 
laws, geography and other aspects of the area. In addition, short basic orienta- 
tion or advanced courses on the various regions of Asia and Africa are arranged 
from time to time for staff of Government departments and business executives. 
These usually take two forms: 

(a) Vacation Courses of three or four days duration aimed to provide up-to- 
date assessments of political, economic and social developments in the 
countries concerned against their historical and cultural background, 
largely through the medium of lectures by authorities on the subject. 

(6) Seminar courses for staff of Government departments and senior business 
executives, consisting of ten consecutive weekly sessions on a particular 
area and providing considerable scope for discussion in addition to 
lectures. These courses are held in the evening. 

The School is also engaged in an extensive programme of work with schools 
and colleges of education throughout Britain. This includes the provision of 
Schoolteacher Fellowships, the arrangement of in-service courses for teachers, 
and study conferences/lectures for sixth-formers and for students in colleges of 
education. 

Publications of the School are The Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, the Calendar and the Annual Report of the Governing Body. 


TROPICAL MEDICINE RESEARCH BOARD 


Chairman: Sir Harold Himsworth, KCB, FRS 


Members: 
Professor D. S. Bertram Professor B. G. Maegraith 
Professor G. M. Bull Dr C. E. Gordon Smith 
Professor P. C. C. Garnham, CMG, FRS Dr A. M. Thomson 
Dr L. G. Goodwin Professor T. Wilson, CBE 
Professor D. V. Hubble, CBE Dr F. J. Wright 


Secretary: Dr B. S. Lush 
Assessors to the Board 


Ministry of Overseas Development (formerly Department of Technical Co-operation and 
Colonial Office): 


The Chief Medical Adviser (ex officio) 
The Head of the Science and Technology Department (ex officio) 
Dr R. Lewthwaite, CMG, OBE 


In 1960 the arrangements made in the United Kingdom for the provision of 
advice on the co-ordination and promotion of research in tropical medicine, 
and the functions of the Colonial Medical Research Committee, were reviewed. 
Since 1945 the Colonial Medical Research Committee had, under their terms of 
reference, advised the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Medical 
Research Council on all matters of medical research in, or for the benefit of, 
the Colonies. Developments in the overseas territories called for review of the 
advisory machinery, and the Medical Research Council put forward proposals 
to meet the changing circumstances. The proposals were approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government and as a result the Tropical Medicine Research Board 
was established in 1960 by the Medical Research Council with the following 
terms of reference: 
To advise: 
(a) the Minister of Overseas Development, through the Medical Research 
Council, on all medical research overseas or in the United Kingdom 
financed from the funds of the Ministry of Overseas Development; 
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(b) the Medical Research Council on all medical research in or for tropical 
or sub-tropical countries financed from their own budget. 
The Tropical Medicine Research Board took over the work of the Colonial 
Medical Research Committee and that Committee was accordingly dissolved. 


TROPICAL PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
56-62 Gray’s Inn Road, London W.C.1 (CHAncery 5412-9) 


Telegrams: Troprods, Westcent, London 


Director: Dr P. C. Spensley 
Assistant Director (Economics Department): Dr R. H. Kirby 


Assistant Director (Natural Products and Raw Materials Department): 
Dr E. M. Thain 


Assistam Director (Food Science and Technology Department): Dr N. R. Jones 
Assistant Director (Process Development, Training and Information Department): F. J. Hall 


The Institute has its roots in two bodies, namely the Scientific and Technical 
Department (Plant and Animal Products Division) of the Imperial Institute 
and the Colonial Products Research Council. The former of these two bodies 
came into existence in 1894 to provide a scientific advisory service dealing with 
the plant and animal products of the British Empire. The Colonial Products 
Research Council was set up in 1942 to advise the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies as to the more fundamental research that should be conducted on the 
renewable resources of Colonial territories to help bring about their greater use. 

In 1953 the work of these two bodies was combined and in 1957 the organisa- 
tion moved from the Imperial Institute Building to its present premises, 
whereupon the name Tropical Products Institute was adopted. 

By agreement with the Lord President of the Council, the Tropical Products 
Institute became a station of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
with effect from Ist April 1959. From Ist April 1963, financial responsibility 
was assumed by the Department of Technical Co-operation until Ist April 1965 
when the Institute became an integral part of the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment. 

The Tropical Products Institute’s function is to help developing countries 
derive greater benefit from their renewable natural resources (agricultural and 
forest products, fish, solar energy etc.), principally by dealing with the scientific, 
technical and economic problems that arise after harvesting. 

Laboratory examinations are made and information supplied on plant and 
animal products such as essential oils, spices, gums and resins, oils and oilseeds, 
waxes, foods and feeding-stuffs, drugs and insecticides of vegetable origin, fruit 
and fruit products, vegetables, fish, fibres, pulp, and board making and paper- 
making materials. Information is also supplied about sources of raw materials, 
cultural conditions, methods of production, marketing and commercial 
possibilities of products. Commercial valuations and assessments of the suit- 
ability of materials are also obtained and factory tests are arranged when 
necessary. 

Specifications and estimates of cost are obtained for plant, machinery and 
equipment which may be required for production and processing. Where 
suitable processes are not available, new processes are developed in the Insti- 
tute’s pilot plant laboratory at Langley, near Slough. Work at present in progress 
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includes cashewnut processing, the extraction of oil and edible protein from 
fresh coconut kernels and the design of a solar heated paddy drier. 

In addition to laboratory investigations arising out of samples received for 
examination, the Institute conducts more fundamental studies of tropical plant 
and animal products with a view to discovering materials which might form the 
basis of new industries, and facts about existing products or by-products which 
might benefit industries already in operation. It is particularly concerned at 
present with studies on toxic metabolites produced by moulds, physiologically 
active constituents of plants, the composition of various fixed oils and essential 
oils, the analysis of pesticides used in the tropics, the study of natural attrac- 
tants of insect pests, and the production of building materials from waste 
products. 

The Institute’s economists are concerned with the various economic problems 
arising from existing, or in the development of new industries. They conduct 
market surveys and collect statistical information about tropical plant and 
animal products and work with other sections of the Institute on the economic 
aspects of enquiries received. Reports are issued by the Institute as a result of 
these surveys. 

The development work of the Institute involves selecting from work con- 
ducted in the Institute or elsewhere (universities etc.) ideas which might bene- 
ficially be developed to production scale in tropical areas. Where appropriate 
pilot scale examination of the selected projects is carried out and if results are 
favourable full scale production in tropical regions is encouraged. 

Frequent visits abroad are made by senior members of staff, making the 
facilities of the Institute more widely known, conducting experiments in the 
field and identifying problems within the developing countries with which the 
Tropical Products Institute might help. 

The Institute awards extramural research contracts to universities, one of 
which is in a dependent territory (Hong Kong). Training courses are provided 
for students from overseas in all aspects of the Institute’s work. Courses may be 
arranged with other organisations when the needs of the trainees cannot be 
met entirely at the Institute. 

The Library has one of the finest collections in the world of books and 
periodicals on tropical agriculture, tropical products and related subjects; it is 
open to the specialist public and books are lent to other organisations. A 
technical index, classified under commodities, is available for consultation. The 
Institute receives up to 1,000 inquiries a year, many of which can be answered 
from information already available. The Institute’s primary responsibility is to 
developing countries, but inquiries on tropical products from British industry 
are frequently dealt with. Open Days are held every few years and the Institute 
sometimes takes part in other exhibitions. A film on the Institute will be available 
during 1967. International conferences are organised, such as one in 1965 on 
‘The Oil Palm’ and one to be held in 1967 on ‘Essential Oils’. 

The Annual Report and a quarterly journal, Tropical Science (formerly 
Colonial Plant and Animal Products) are published by HMSO and the Institute 
also publishes Oil Palm News. A general brochure describing the Institute's 
work and another describing its training facilities are available from the Institute. 
In addition technical, market and small industries reports are published and those 
available for general distribution are listed in Tropical Science. 
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TRYPANOSOMIASIS PANEL 


Chairman: Professor W. E. Kershaw, vRD 


Members: 
R. N. T. W. Fiennes Dr R. Lewthwaite, CMG, OBE 
Professor P. C. C. Garnham, CMG, FRS K. D. S. MacOwan, CBE 
Dr L. G. Goodwin W. H. Potts 
Dr F. Hawking Dr B. Weitz 


A Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis Committee was set up in 1944 by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. From Ist January 1949 its terms of reference had been 
‘to consider and advise on the co-ordination of action, including research and 
reclamation, directed against human and animal trypanosomiasis’. Following 
on the establishment of the Department of Technical Co-operation that Com- 
mittee was re-constituted into a Trypanosomiasis Panel advisory to that 
Department. The Panel continues to give such advice to the Ministry of Overseas 
Development. 


UGANDA-BRITAIN SOCIETY 


President: The Rt Hon. Ear! De La Warr, pc, GBE 
Chairman of the Council: Dr Kenneth Ingham, oBE, MC 
Vice-Chairman: Lady Cohen 
Hon. Secretary: Mr A. Tattersall 
Hon. Assistant Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: Mrs D. A. S. Sharp 
The address of the Hon. Assistant Secretary is: | The Drive, New Barnet, Hera. (BAR 5495) 


The Uganda-Britain Society is a non-political organisation founded in 1964 
with the object of promoting friendship and mutual understanding between 
Britain and Uganda. 

The Society aims to organise social and cultural activities for bringing 
Britons and Ugandans together and to form a meeting point for those Britons 
who have lived in Uganda and who wish to keep in touch with Uganda and each 
other. 

Membership is open to Ugandans and Britons interested in Uganda. The 
annual subscription is 15s. for husband and wife and 10s. 6d. single. Ugandan 
students in Britain pay a reduced subscription of 2s. 6d. Firms and other bodies 
with interests in Uganda are eligible to join as corporate members for an annual 
subscription of £10. 


THE VICTORIA LEAGUE FOR 
COMMONWEALTH FRIENDSHIP 


38 Chesham Place, London S.W.1 (BELgravia 2201-5) 


Patrons: Her Majesty the Queen; 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
President: H.R.H. Princess Alice Countess of Athlone, GC VO, GBE 
President, Younger Members Group: 
H.R.H. The Princess Margaret, Countess of Snowdon, GCvo 
Deputy Presidents: Her Grace The Dowager Duchess of Devonshire, GCVO, CBE; 
Sir Ivison Macadam, CVO, CBE 
Chairman: The Rt Hon. The Lord Twining, GCMG, MBE 
Vice-Chairmen: 

The Lady Rayleigh; Sir Arthur Harford, Bt, 3P; Mrs D. Lush, MBE; 
Allison, Viscountess Dunrossil: E. V. Whitcombe, CBE; Mrs S. G. Kelsey, OBE 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir Isaac Wolfson, Bt, FRS 
General Secretary: J. V. Shaw 


The Victoria League is a voluntary organisation founded in 1901 to further 
personal friendship between individuals of the Commonwealth irrespective of 
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race, creed or political opinion. There are Victoria Leagues, and Representatives 
throughout the Commonwealth with a membership of about 30,000. 

Hospitality is arranged in private homes for visitors from the Commonwealth. 
Victoria Leagues overseas are reciprocal. There are Hostels in London and 
Birmingham for students. Books and newspapers are despatched to other 
Commonwealth countries, and children are helped to get into touch by 
correspondence. 

The Younger Members Group has an age limit of 18-29 years, and organises 
its own activities. 

Victoria League House in Edinburgh is the Headquarters tn Scotland and is 
residential. 

In Canada the Victoria League is affiliated with the Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Empire. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE OVERSEAS 
3 Hanover Street, London W.1 (HYDe Park 0501) 


Patron: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, KG, KT, GBE 
Chairman: Rt Hon. Viscount Amorv of Tiverton, Pc, GCMG, TD 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir George Schuster, KCSI, KCMG, CBE, MC 
Director: D. H. Whiting, OBE 
Assistant Director: E. R. Chadwick, OBE 
Secretary: G. L. Stephenson 


Voluntary Service Overseas is an independent voluntary organisation formed 
in September 1958 to provide temporary auxiliaries to help with projects of 
education and social service in the developing countries and, at the same time, to 
give selected young people from Britain the opportunity of working alongside 
local people under challenging conditions overseas. Its Council is formed of 
distinguished people drawn from all walks of life, and includes Members of 
Parliament from the three major political parties, headmasters, business men, 
and officials from voluntary organisations. Since its inception, Voluntary Service 
Overseas has sent more than 4,300 volunteers to some 67 different countries 
mostly within the Commonwealth. In 1966/67 there were over 1,400 volunteers 
in the field, two-thirds of them graduates or with professional qualifications. 

Volunteers are sent overseas only at the request of overseas Governments, 
Christian Councils or other agencies. They are sent to help in social welfare 
work, in schools, universities, youth clubs, hospitals, rural development and 
community projects, refugee camps, centres of technical instruction, construc- 
tional work and in many other fields where the attitude of mind of the volunteer 
and a readiness to work alongside local people may be as important as specialised 
experience. Volunteers normally work singly, but may find themselves working 
in pairs or even as members of a team, according to the circumstances. Once they 
have arrived in the territory concerned, responsibility for their work is assumed 
by the agency which has asked for them. While they are overseas their welfare is 
looked after by the local British Council representatives, who act as VSOQO’s 
overseas arm in the countries where they are serving. 

Applicants must be British or Commonwealth citizens who are normally 
resident in the British Isles, be eighteen years of age or more and physically fit. 
In the case of school-leavers a good academic record is needed for the majority 
of projects, with two or three passes at A level; experience of practical hobbies, 
music, games, Outward Bound and Duke of Edinburgh’s Award also enhance a 
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volunteer’s value. Ex-apprentices from industry are required to have Ordinary 
National Certificate or City and Guilds qualifications. For graduates there 
are openings for those possessing degrees in almost any subject. Quality is more 
important than qualifications; what is most needed is a combination of relia- 
bility and adaptability, energy and a generosity of spirit that will enable a volun- 
teer to communicate enthusiasm and understanding. The minimum period of 
service is twelve months, beginning in autumn; graduates and those with 
professional qualifications are encouraged to stay for longer than one year. 

VSO arranges and pays for travel to and from the overseas country. The host 
country supplies board and lodging, medical care if needed, pocket money of 
between £1 and £3 each week and the cost of any necessary local travel. VSO 
has the task of raising funds to cover the cost of travel, insurance and admin- 
istration, and the British Government, through the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment, provides a subsidy equivalent to 75 per cent of the cost of each volunteer. 

Further particulars and application forms for prospective volunteers may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


THE WEST AFRICA COMMITTEE 
Blossoms Inn, 23 Lawrence Lane, London E.C.2 (METropolitan 9491/2) 


Chairman: W. T. G. Gates 
Adviser: Sir Evelyn Hone, GCMG, CVO, OBE 
Secretary: W. L. Rolleston, CMG, OBE 
Assistant Secretary: Group Captain P. R. Magrath 


The West Africa Committee has been in existence, as an independent organisa- 
tion, since May 1956. Its objects are to facilitate effective contribution towards 
the economic development of the West African countries of Ghana, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone and The Gambia by companies and firms from other countries, 
to the mutual economic advantage of those West African countries and the 
members. 

The Committee has about 150 members, representing trading concerns, 
banking, industrialists, shipping, mining, plantations, petroleum industry, 
insurance and professional firms. Membership is not limited to British concerns, 
but only those which are predominantly expatriate in character are eligible. 
About 20 per cent of the members are from countries other than Britain. 

The Committee maintains representatives in Ghana and in Nigeria and its 
Adviser, Sir Evelyn Hone, makes periodical visits to West Africa. 


WEST INDIA COMMITTEE 
40 Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 (TEMple Bar 8922 (4 lines)) 
Telegrams: Carib Estrand London Cables: Carib, London 
President: Lord Campbell of Eskan 
Chairman: W. A. Du Buisson 

Secretary: Lt-Col. M. R. Robinson, pso 
The Committee, which was established about 1750 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1904, is an association of Commonwealth subjects and companies 
interested in West Indies, the Bahamas, Guyana and British Honduras. The 
object of the West India Committee is to promote the interests of the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries of those territories, to further their trade and 
advance general welfare of their peoples. 
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Members receive The Chronicle of the West India Committee, published 
monthly. 

The Committee’s Rooms contain a comprehensive West Indian reference 
library. Reading and writing rooms, etc., are also available to West Indian 
visitors to London. 


WEST INDIAN CLUB, LIMITED 
4 Whitehall Court, London S.W.1 (WHitehall 1906) 
Telegrams: Arawaks London 
Secretary: E. A. St. C. Davson 


The main object of the Club is to further the interests of the West Indies and 
Guyana by providing headquarters for associated action, not political, but 
social. 


WILLIAM GOODENOUGH HOUSE 
(The Dominion Students’ Hall Trust) 
Mecklenburgh Square, London W.C.1 (TERminus 3686) 


Chairman of Council of Governors: Sir Julian Crossley 
Warden: Brigadier E. C. Pepper, CBE, DSO, DL 
Controller: Miss J. S. M. Dannatt 
William Goodenough House was opened in 1957 with the object of providing 
similar accommodation and amenities to London House for women students 
and married students from the Commonwealth and from the United States of 
America. The funds are derived from the Lord Mayor’s National Thanksgiving 
Fund, which was launched in 1950. There is single accommodation for 113 
women students, and self-contained furnished flats for 58 married students. 
William Goodenough House provides every amenity, with common-rooms, 
tennis court, piano room, laundry, nursery, etc., and most London House 
facilities are available to residents, e.g. library, squash courts, snack bar. 


(See also London House) 


WOMEN’S CORONA SOCIETY 


102/108 St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, London S.W.1 
(01-839 2431) 


President: Miss F. Gwilliam, CBE 
Organising Secretary: Mrs M. P. Beazley 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs L. M. Weinstock 
Bureau: Lady Arrowsmith 
Conference Secretary: Mrs S. Grossmith 


The Women’s Corona Society is a voluntary and non-political association of 
women of all races. Membership is open to any woman in active sympathy with 
the aims of the Society. These aims are: to be a link between its members 
throughout the world; to be of service to them and through them, to the wider 
community, with particular emphasis on promoting those activities which will 
promote friendship between women of all races. 

Particulars of the services given by the Society free of charge not only at 
Headquarters and through the forty branches overseas, but also in various 
parts of Britain, can be obtained from the Organising Secretary. They include: 
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advice and help for anygwoman going abroad to live in a developing country; 
introductory courses onfoverseas living conditions (with the approval of the 
Ministry of Overseas Development); an information service which includes 
notes for newcomers compiled by overseas members; personal contact with 
someone belonging to, or recently returned from, the developing country; 
and advice on holiday homes for children left behind in Britain. 


THE WOMEN’S COUNCIL 


(Co-operating with Women of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, Japan, Iran, Korea, Sikkim, 
Nepal, Laos, Lebanon, Viet-Nam) 


President: The Hon. Lady Egerton 
Vice-Presidents: Mrs Audrey Chitty, OBE, TD; Miss Maud Dickinson 
Hon. Vice-Presidents: Lady Nye: Lady Templer 
Chairman: Mrs Winifred Holmes 
Hon. Secretary: Miss W. M. Wilson, MBE 


The address of the Hon. Secretary is: 8B Ellerdale Road, London N.W.3 

The Women’s Council, which is non-political and non-sectarian, developed out 
of the Women’s Advisory Council on Indian Affairs, which was founded over 
thirty years ago at the time of the first Round Table Conference. Pakistan and 
Ceylon joined the Women’s Council in 1949, Indonesia in 1959, the Federation 
of Malaya (now Malaysia), Thailand and the Philippines in 1960, Japan and 
Iran in 1962, Korea in 1963, Sikkim and Nepal in 1964, Laos and Lebanon 
in 1965 and Viet-Nam in 1966. 

The aims of the Women’s Council are to promote among British Women’s 
Organisations interest in and knowledge of the affairs of Asian countries, 
especially as these affect women and their position in public life, to provide for 
co-operation with organised women in these countries and to promote contacts 
between British women and women from these countries who are resident in or 
visiting Britain. 

It carries out these aims by holding mectings at which leading women from 
Asia talk about their countries and their work, by giving informal hospitality 
for visitors from Asia to meet British women with the same interests, by helping 
Asian women students, by arranging for Asian visitors to attend conferences 
held by women’s and social welfare organisations in Britain, by helping visitors 
to hear talks on British social services and to visit institutions, by arranging 
for women speakers from Asia to address British women’s organisations, clubs 
and schools, and by publishing a Bulletin containing news from co-operating 
countries and reports of the Council’s activities. 

The Women’s Council is formally linked with 40 women’s organisations in 
Britain, co-operates with many others and has a large number of individual 
members. The annual subscription for organisations and individuals, which 
includes the Bulletin, is £1. 


WOMEN SPEAKERS FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 
c/o The Women’s Corona Society, 
Room 104, St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, London S.W. 1 
(01-839 2431) 
Secretary: Mrs C. R. V. Bell, mBe 
This Panel includes women from all parts of the Commonwealth who are pre- 
pared to accept engagements to speak at women’s clubs, luncheons and so on. 
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All have personal knowledge of their subject, and all are in a position to give 
accurate, up-to-date information about the countries where they have lived. 

The Panel maintains contact with other Commonwealth organisations such 
as the Royal Commonwealth Society and the English-Speaking Union, and 
no charge is made for speakers’ services except for reimbursement of out-of- 
pocket expenses. Names and addresses are available from the Secretary, and 
organisations are asked to make all the necessary arrangements with the 
speakers. 
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ZEBRA HOUSE COUNCIL 
1/3/7 Marloes Road, London W.8 (FREmantle 2127) 


Patrons: 


Lady Beit 

Viscount Chandos. pso. MC 

Lord Fisher of Lambeth, GCvo, RVC, DD 
The Rt Hon. Patrick Gordon Walker 


Lord Walston 
Lord Vernon 
Theodore Bull 
Oliver Carruthers 


Colonel L. van der Post 


Council: 
Chairman: Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, KCMG, The Lady Margaret Dawnay 
The Lady Harriot Pleydell-Bouverie 
Mrs Jeannine Scott 
Jonathan Lewis 
Francis Pym 
Raymond Montford 


MP 

Vice-Chairman: John Sutcliffe 
Treasurer: Rory McNeile 
Peter Comyns 

Mrs T. W. Scott 

Miss Christine Wilkinson Oliver Marriott 

Miss M. L. Harford, OBE Miss Marigold Hutton (Secretary) 


Zebra House was founded in 1958 by a small voluntary group concerned about 
the welfare of Commonwealth students in this country, particularly from Africa, 
and the first house was bought with their own funds. The aim of the Zebra House 
Council is to provide good accommodation for Commonwealth students at a 
modest cost, within a student’s normal reach. The Council also runs, in Primrose 
Hill, Regents Park, the first block of flats in London where married students 
can live with their families—Impala House. 


ZEBRA TRUST 
46a Cheval Place, London S.W.7 (KENsington 0852) 


Council: 


Jonathan Lewis (Director) 
Raymond Mais, OBE, ERD, TD 
The Earl of March and Kinrara 
Dr R. E. Robinson, DFc 
Francis Sandilands 

Mrs Jeannine Scott 

R. Shaw-Kennedy 

John Thilwell 


Leonard Beaton 

Mrs Julia Canning Cook 

Henry Crookenden 

Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, KCMG, MP 
Geoffrey Howe, Qc 

Guy Hunter 

Derek Ingram 

Martin Kenyon 

Colonel Laurens van der Post, CBE 


The Zebra Trust was founded tn 1965 to service the Coventry Overseas Students 
Trust, the Jerome Housing Fellowship, the Malaysia Housing Society and the 
Zebra House Council (see separate entries), all of which the founders of the 
Zebra Trust have helped to sponsor. The Zebra Trust also hopes to promote 
new educational and welfare projects, particularly for the benefit of Common- 
wealth students at home and overseas. 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following tables show the value of exports and imports of each Common- 


CANADA 


Figures for the Calendar year 1965: 


wealth country. 
Exports 

$m. $m. 

1,677 
1,174 
140 
37 
58 
22 
2 
9 
30 
21 
7 
8 
6 
7 
1 

03 

1 
4 
4 
17 
8 
9 
6 
17 
76 
13 

4,838 

626 

162 

313 

316 

73 

105 

51 

33 

329 


Total $8,523m. 
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Commonwealth and Preferential 
Britain 
Australia 
New Zealand 
India 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Malaysia 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Barbados 
Leeward/Windward I. 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 
Tanzania 
Uganda 
Rhodesia 
Zambia 
Hong Kong 
Guyana 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Irish Republic (Preferential) 
South Africa (Preferential!) 
Others 
United States 
Common Market 
EFTA (Continental) 
Eastern Europe 
Japan 
Venezuela 
China 
Mexico 
Argentina 
Others 


Imports 
$m. $m. 
992 
619 
47 
15 
43 
4 
14 
40 
36 
17 
3 
1 
10 
11 
0-3 
7 
7 
3 
31 
23 
0:5 
0:4 
7 
27 
60 
6,045 
514 
176 
44 
230 
255 
14 
27 
5 
331 


Total $8,633m. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Figures for the Year 1965-66. 


Exports Imports 

$Am. $Am. | $Am. $Am 

- 990 Commonwealth 1,218 
475 Britain 759 
43 Canada 108 
172 New Zealand 47 
27 India 35 
17 Ceylon 18 
84 Malaysia and Singapore 36 
59 ~ Hong Kong 26 
77 Australian Territories 30 
36 Others 159 

338 United States 703 

414 Common Market 364 

24 EFTA (Continental) 123 

14 Iran 34 

5 Indonesia 62 

471 Japan 281 

106 China 23 

19 Arabian States 109 

48 U.S.S.R. 2 

22 South Africa 17 

275 Others 3 

Total $A2,726m. Total $A2,939m. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965/66 (Provisional): 


Exports Imports 
£m £m. £m. £m. 
202°5 Commonwealth 257°3 

167°8 Britain 146-9 
4-7 Canada 16:2 
16:4 Australia 67:2 
1-0 India 6°3 
0:4 Ceylon 3:3 
2:3 Malaysia 3-5 
0:8 Hong Kong 5:0 
9-1 Others 8-9 

52:6 United States 46:3 

58°6 Common Market 26:5 

4-0 EFTA (Continental) 9-9 

00-0 Indonesia 1-3 

28:1 Japan 24:9 

26°7 Others 30-4 


Total £372-Sm. Total £396-6m. 


Imports and Exports 


INDIA 
Figures for the year 1965-66: 
Exports 
Rs.m. Rs.m. 
1,455 Britain 
203 Canada 
175 Australia 
49 Pakistan 
128 Ceylon 
122 Malaysia 
49 Kenya 
46 Tanzania 
1,470 United States 
548 Common Market 
99 EFTA (Continental) 
271 U.A.R. 
570 Japan 
1,564 Eastern Europe 
36 Burma 
60 Iran 
40 Saudi Arabia 
197 Nepal 
__ 973 All Others 
Total Rs.8,055m. 
Figures for the Year 1965-66: PAKISTAN 
Exports 
Rs.m. Rs.m. 
354 Britain 
23 Canada 
81 Australia 
18 India 
110 Hong Kong 
24 Malaysia 
ve Singapore 
45 Ceylon 
7 South Africa 
294 United States 
472 Common Market 
33 EFTA (Continental) 
118 Eastern Europe 
14 Iran 
21 Saudi Arabia 
155 China 
33 Spain 
10 Iraq 
42 Burma 
697 All Others 


Total Rs.2,718m. 


701 
Imports 

Rs.m.  Rs.m. 
1,491 
305 
241 
56 
40 
128 
46 
72 

5,253 

2,049 

325 

200 

792 

1,560 

94 

341 

87 

75 

1,765 


Total Rs.13,920m. 


Imports 

Rs.m. Rs.m. 
636 
92 
33 
26 
10 
15 
6 
36 

1,448 

867 

168 

186 

378 

29 

2 

97 

5 

2 

35 

137 

Total Rs.4,208m. 
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CEYLON 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports 
Rs.m.  Rs.m. 
833 Commonwealth 
505 Britain 
64 Canada 
100 Australia 
41 New Zealand 
42 India 
33 Pakistan 
48 Others 
92 South Africa 
146 United States 
164 Common Market 
eee Tran 
7 Burma 
172 China 
39 Japan 
97 U.S.S.R. 
25 Poland 
21 Rumania 
320 Others 
Total Rs.1,916m. 
GHANA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports 
£m. £m. 
30°3 Commonwealth 
23.6 Britain 
1-4 Australia 
3-3 Canada 
1:0 Nigeria 
1-0 Others 


17:8 United States 
31-5 Common Market 
3-7 EFTA (Continental) 


2:6 Japan 
16:6 Eastern Europe 
10-4 Others 


Total 112°9m. 


Rs.m. Rs.m. 


Total Rs.1,474m. 


Imports 
£m. £m. 

50-0 
41-3 
0-7 
2:7 
2-0 
3-3 

13-9 

34-2 

3-4 

7-0 

26:7 

24-8 


Total £160m. 


Imports and Exports 


West MALAYSIA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports 
MS$m. M$m. 

177 
80 
58 
62 
14 
885 

1,276 

528 

339 

390 

34 

274 

2 

259 


Total M$3,102m. 


Britain 
Canada 
Australia 
India 

Hong Kong 
Singapore 


United States 
Common Market 
Japan 

Thailand 


Eastern Europe and China 


Burma 
Kuwait 


All other foreign and 
Commonwealth countries 
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Imports 
M$m. MS$m. 
382 
10 
121 
38 
46 
939 
1,536 
81 
193 
196 
248 
107 
12 
42 
195 
Total M$2,610m. 


Figures inclusive of East Malaysia were not available at the time of going 


to press. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports 

£m. £m. 

103-0 
101.0 
0:2 
01 
1°7 

26°0 

92:0 

0:7 

30 

35°3 

Total £260°0m. 


y? 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
India 
Hong Kong 
Others 
United States 
Common Market 
Norway 
Japan 
Others 


Imports 

£m. £m. 

99.0 
85.0 
4:0 
3°6 
6°4 

33°0 

68:0 

5°7 

25°6 

42:1 

Total £273-4m. 
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REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 
8-4 Commonwealth 
7:8 Britain 
New Zealand 
— India 
0-6 Others 


0-4 United States 
8-0 Common Market 


0-4 Greece 

— Japan 
277 Eastern Europe 
4:7 Others 


Total £24-6m. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 
48:0 Commonwealth 
47-7 Britain 
—— Canada 
— Hong Kong 
— India 
— Trinidad 
0-3 Others 
10-9 Common Market 
0-2 Japan 
1:0 United States 
— Venezuela 
— U.S.S.R. 
0-8 Others 
T1 Re-exports 


Imports 
£m. £m. 
19-8 
17-2 
0-6 
0-5 
1-5 


Total £51:4m. 


Imports 
£m. £m. 
35-2 


Total £72-9m. 


Imports and Exports 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports* 
£m. £m. 
35:0 Commonwealth 
19-0 Britain 
5:1 Hong Kong 
4-8 India 
6:1 Others 
3°8 United States 
11-9 Common Market 
1:7 Japan 
4:3 China 
7:3 Others 
Total £64-0m. 
JAMAICA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports 
£m. £m. 
36°4 Commonwealth 
20-8 Britain 
12:0 Canada 
0-4 Trinidad and Tobago 
0-2 New Zealand 
— Australia 
3-0 Others 
29-0 United States 
1-6 Common Market 
6:9 EFTA (Continental) 
— Japan 
2:3 Others 
Total £76-2m. 


705 
Imports*t 
£m. £m. 
22°5 
16-2 
0:8 
3-4 
2:1 
2:8 
12:3 
4-6 
1:7 
6:1 
Total £50-0m. 
Imports 
£m. £m. 
44-8 
25°4 
11-6 
0:7 
1-8 
1:9 
2:4 
32:3 
11-4 
2:3 
3°5 
12:1 
Total £105-4m. 


* Inter-territorial trade in the produce of Tongans erird tes and Uganda is excluded. 


In 1965 such trade was: Exports £4°6m. an 


¢ Includin 
outside 


Imports £ 


t Africa. 


transfers of goods from other East African countries, originally produced 
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Imports and Exports 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports 
(W1I$m. (W1D$m. 
205 
114 
31 
4 
27 
16 
13 
103 
221 
1 
26 
00 
43 
Total (WI)$689m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Jamaica 
Other British Caribbean 
Guyana — 
Hong Kong 
Others 

Common Market 

United States 

Saudi Arabia 

Venezuela 

Spain 

Colombia 

Others 

Stores and bunkers 


UGANDA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 

29:7 
10-7 
2-2 
1:2 
3°5 
1:4 
71 
3-6 

11-6 

14:0 

1-6 

6-2 

9:3 

Total £72-4m. 


aS 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
Canada — 
Australia 
India 
Pakistan 
Hong Kong 
Kenya 
Others 

Common Market 

United States 

Japan 

Iran 

China 

Others 


Imports 
(WD$m. (WI)$m. 
220 
136 
42 
10 
8 
2 
3 
11 
5 
3 
24 
137 
134 
209 
52 
38 
Total (WI)$814m. 
Imports 
£m. £m. 
37-0 
15-7 
0-2 
0-4 
1:9 
0-8 
0-8 
15°3 
1-9 
8-7 
1-9 
4-2 
0-1 
1-0 
4-6 


Total £57-5m. 


Imports and Exports 


KENYA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 

47-3 
11-9 
1:3 
0-3 
1:8 
14-1 
15-3 
2°6 

2:6 

1-7 

11-9 

0-2 

2:1 

0-1 

15:5 

Total £81-4m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
India 
Hong Kong 
Canada 
Tanzania 
Uganda 
Others 
United States 
Japan 
Common Market 
Iran 
EFTA (Continental) 
Kuwait 
Parcel post 
Others 


MALTA, G.C. 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 

2°6 

2:1 

0-1 

0-4 
1-2 
0-4 
0:3 
1-7 


Commonwealth 

Britain 

Canada 

Australia 

Others 
Japan 
Common Market 
EFTA (Continental) 
United States 
Others 
Aircraft/Ships’ stores 
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Imports 
£m £m. 
44°6 
25:2 
2:2 
0-7 
0-6 
4-6 
71 
4-2 
8-5 
9:0 
15-3 
4-1 
3-2 
2:8 
3°8 
9-4 
Total 100-7m. 
Imports 
£m. £m. 
17-0 
13-3 
0-8 
1-4 
1-5 
0-6 
9-3 
1-3 
0-8 
6:0 
Total £35-0m. 
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ZAMBIA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports 
£m. £m. 
79°5 Commonwealth 

71:6 Britain 

— Australia 

0-4 India 

5:5 Rhodesia 

1:5 Others 


12:4 South Africa 
0-8 United States 


23:0 Japan 
72:5 European countries 
1:9 Others 
Total £190°1m. 


| THE GAMBIA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 
| £3-3m. 
No breakdown available 
SINGAPORE 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports 
M$m. M$m. 
192 Britain 
27 Canada 
94 Australia 
31 New Zealand 
25 India 
132 Sabah 
149 Sarawak 
133 Hong Kong 
939 Western Malaysia 
1,722 
125 United States 
189 Common Market 
112 Japan 
147 Thailand 
202 Eastern Europe and China 
507 All other foreign and 
Commonwealth countries 
Total M$3,004m. 


Spree 


Imports 
£m. £m. 

00-0 
21-0 
1-3 
0-9 
35-5 
0-0 

20-7 

6°5 

3°8 

10-0 

0-0 


Total £105-4m. 


Imports 
£4-3m. 
Imports 
M$m. MS$m. 

414 
18 
166 
22 
57 
43 
181 
109 
885 

1,895 

193 

248 

421 

68 

247 

735 


Total M$3,807m. 
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GUYANA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports Imports 
G$164-7m. G3$179m. 
No breakdown available 
BOTSWANA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 
Exports* Imports* 
£4-6m. £4-6m. 


No breakdown available 
*The figures above have been recorded but coverage is incomplete 


LESOTHO 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1962: 
Exports Imports 
£1-7m. £3-1m. 


No breakdown available 


BARBADOS 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports Imports 
W.I.$m. W.I. $m. W.I.$m. W.I.$m. 

42:6 Commonwealth 68:6 
27:1 Britain 34-2 
5:1 Canada 14:1 
— Australia 2:7 
— New Zealand 3-2 
1-8 Trinidad 6:4 
7:2 Other West Indian countries 2:9 
0-6 British Guiana 2:7 
— Hong Kong 1:1 
0:8 Others 1:3 

6:4 United States 18-0 

0-3 Netherlands and possessions 3-7 

— West Germany 2:7 

— Argentina 2:0 

— Venezuela 8-4 

— Japan 2:1 

15:1 Others 9-4 


Total W.I.$64-4m. Total W.1.$114-9m. 
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RHODESIA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1965: 
Exports 
£m. £m. 
98-0 Commonwealth 

(31-4 Britain 

1-2 Australia 

0-8 Canada 

9-5 Malawi 
45:9 Zambia 

0:8 India 

2:3 Botswana 

61 Others 


14-4 South Africa 
3°4 United States 
21-5 Common Market 


7-4 Japan 

4-6 EFTA (Continental) 
— Tran 
15-4 Others 


Total £164-7m. 


Imports 
£m. £m. 

51-1 
36°4 
2°6 
2:0 
1:3 
4-3 
1-3 
3-2 

27-5 

8-2 

14-6 

6°6 

3-8 

3-8 

4-2 


Total £119-8m. 
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Zambia 
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Intra-Commonwealth Trade 


pt where separate figures are available. 


gures are for year ending 30th June. 


arch. 
percentage of total exports may include dependent territories and other Commonwealth countries for which a separate breakdown is 


Malavsia and Singapore: Singapore figures included in Malavsia exce 


Australia, New Zealand and Pakistan: fi 
Botswana and Lesotho: no country breakdown available. 


India: figures are for year ending 31st M 


Figures for Commonwealth as a 


not available. 
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Intra-Commonwealth Trade 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


= 
] so] 
vo r= 
x \4 | 
° = c & 
E e|% g/s )2)3 
Quan- | CommoprTy E 3 FA x > a | 3 
TITY O < Zz A. O o) | = 
Tons m. 46-3 6-9 
Tons m. 1964/65 8-9 2 
Lbs m. 1964/65 
Tons ths 1964/65 
Lbs m. 1965 
Tons ths | Butter 1965 
Tons ths | Beef and Veal 
Tons ths | Mutton and 
Lamb 
Tons ths | Apples 
Tons ths | Pears 
Tons ths | Barley 1965/66 
Lbs m. Wool 1965/66 
Lbs m. Cotton 1964/65 
Tons m. Jute 
Tons ths | Sisal 
Tons ths | Tin 
Tons ths | Copper 
Tons ths | Lead 
Tons ths | Manganese 
Ore 
Tons m. Bauxite 
Tons ths | Zinc Ore 
Tons m. Iron Ore 
Tons m. Crude Steel 
Tons ths | Natural 
Rubber 
Lbs m. Tobacco 
Unmanu- 
factured 242 peat —= as 
Tons ths Hides and 
Skins 24; — a pa 
Tons ths | Vegetable Oils ) 
& Oil seeds 1096 | 200 —_ | 343 
cu. yds. m.| Wood 1962/63 4°8 12°6 | 4: 
| 


Beef and Veal: Australia and New Zealand figures are for June 1965—July 1966. 


Hides and skins: export 


gures only available. 


Vegetable oils: principal vegetable oilseeds and palmoil;: unofficial estimates are included. 


: roundwood removals 
recorded removals only. 


(coniferous and broadleaved) for all purposes. Some figures are unofficial or may be 
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PRODUCTION 


Botswana 
Barbados 
Rhodesia 


Tanzania 
Trinidad and 


Singapore 


Tons ths—Tons thousands. Tons m.—Tons millions. Lbs m.—Lbs millions. cu. yds. m.—cubic yards millions. 
Other: Commonwealth countries and dependent territories where separate production figure is not available. 
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COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRATION 
INTO BRITAIN 


countries for residence and a quarter of the world’s population was thus 

entitled to enter and settle in Britain at will. In the early nineteen-fifties 
increasing numbers began to exercise this right with the result that by 1961 (in 
which year an estimated 170,000 immigrants from other Commonwealth 
countries entered Britain) it became clear that rate of flow of Commonwealth 
immigrants was exceeding Britain’s capacity to absorb them, particularly since 
the majority tended to congregate in already over-crowded areas of the country. 
It was therefore decided reluctantly that immigration would have to be 
controlled. 


UJ 1962 Britain had freely admitted citizens of other Commonwealth 


COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRANTS ACT 1962 

Part I of this Act, which came into operation on Ist July 1962, for an initial 
period of eighteen months, subjects to control all Commonwealth citizens 
except, broadly speaking, those born in the United Kingdom and those who 
hold passports issued by a United Kingdom authority. Part I of the Act has 
since been extended annually for periods of one year. Wives, and children under 
sixteen, of Commonwealth citizens resident in the United Kingdom are admitted 
freely. 

Admission may also not be refused to persons holding employment vouchers 
from the Ministry of Labour, bona fide students or persons who can support 
themselves without employment (including tourists and visiting business men), 
except on the grounds of health, security or criminal record. Visitors are nor- 
mally free to take employment during the period of their visit and students 
may normally engage in paid employment during their free time, so long as they 
spend not less than fifteen hours a week in organised daytime study. Besides 
their power to refuse admission, immigration officers also have power to impose 
conditions upon the admission of Commonwealth citizens other than voucher- 
holders or the wives and children under sixteen of Commonwealth citizens 
resident in the United Kingdom. 

Commonwealth citizens who do not require vouchers may, if they wish, apply 
for Entry Certificates at British Diplomatic Missions overseas. Possession of an 
Entry Certificate facilitates entry into Britain but is not an absolute guarantee 
that entry will be permitted although the Immigration Officer will assume the 
holder is qualified for admission unless he finds evidence to the contrary. 

The Act applies to Citizens of the Irish Republic as to the Commonwealth 
citizens; but in practice there is no control on traffic between the Irish Republic 
and Britain. 

Parts II and HII of the Act came into force on the 31st May 1962 and are 
permanent legislation. Part II gives power to the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs to deport Commonwealth citizens, British Protected Persons and citi- 
zens of the Republic of Ireland who are convicted of offences punishable by 
imprisonment and recommended by a court for deportation. Persons born in 
the United Kingdom, or whose fathers were born there or who have lived in 
Britain for more than five years and persons under seventeen years of age are 
not liable to deportation. Commonwealth High Commissioners in London are 
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informed as soon as it is known that one of their nationals has been recommended 
for deportation. 

Part III of the Act contains ancillary provisions which, inter alia, extended the 
period from one to five years of ordinary residence needed to qualify a citizen 
of an independent Commonwealth country for registration, and a British Pro- 
tected Person for naturalisation, as a citizen of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 

Statistics for immigration from the Commonwealth show that for the twelve 
months period Ist July 1965 to 30th June 1966, 8,953 voucher-holders entered 
the United Kingdom and 42,397 other immigrants were admitted to take up 
residence, the majority of whom were dependants. 


EMPLOYMENT VOUCHERS 
Since Ist August 1965 vouchers have been issued at the rate of 8,500 a year, 
of which 1,000 are at present being allocated to the citizens of Malta in view of 
the United Kingdom‘s special obligations to Malta. The vouchers are issued: 
(1) in Category B to persons with certain special qualifications or skills as 
follows: 
(a) doctors, dentists and trained nurses; 
(6) teachers who are eligible for the status of qualified teacher in 
Britain; 
(c) graduates in science or technology who have had at least two years’ 
experience in suitable employment since graduation; and 
(d¢) non-graduates with certain professional qualifications who have had 
at least two years’ experience in suitable employment since qualify- 
ing; and 
(ii) in Category A to applicants whether skilled or unskilled who have a 
specific job to come to in Britain. Applications are generally dealt with on 
a ‘first come, first served’ basis, subject to the provision that not more 
than 15 per cent of the Vouchers issued in Category A may go to any one 
Commonwealth country. 


DEPENDENTS 

In addition to wives and children under sixteen of Commonwealth citizens 
resident in the United Kingdom, children of sixteen and seventeen are freely 
admitted if they are coming to join both parents (or the sole surviving parent) 
in the United Kingdom. Other dependents of Commonwealth citizens resident 
in the United Kingdom may be admitted depending on the circumstances of 
the individual case. 


STUDENTS AND VISITORS 
Commonwealth students and visitors continue to be warmly welcomed but 
as there has been evasion of immigration controls by students and visitors 
staying on and taking employment, students are admitted for a period limited 
generally to a year in the first instance and visitors for a period of six months. 
The initial period for students is extended to cover the full period of their 
courses in all cases where it is clear that they genuinely intend to continue their 
studies. The period for visitors is also freely extended if good cause is shown. 
Applications for an extension of stay may be made to the Immigration and 
Nationality Division, Home Office, 271 High Holborn, London W.C.1. 
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GENERAL 

Commonwealth citizens continue to receive more favourable treatment in 
general in Britain than aliens in that, for example, foreign workers remain 
subject to landing conditions for the first four years of their stay in Britain, and 
require permission to change their employment. Where time limits are imposed 
these are normally more favourable for Commonwealth citizens than for aliens. 
Aliens in Britain on a time limit of more than three months are normally 
required to register with the Police at the end of their first three months. There 
is no power to require Commonwealth citizens to register with the police. 
Moreover Commonwealth citizens accepted for permanent residence in Britain 
enjoy full civic rights from the time they are admitted whereas aliens do not 
enjoy these unless they become naturalised. 


COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS 
IN BRITAIN 1965-66 


of all overseas students in Britain. An overseas student is defined as a 

person over the age of 18 years whose permanent home address is overseas 
and whose purpose in coming to Britain is to undertake full-time study, research 
or training for a minimum period of six months. 

Table 1, which gives details of Commonwealth students by country of origin 
and category of study, has been compiled from figures provided by the British 
Council and the Association of Commonwealth Universities. The figures in 
Table 2 give a more detailed analysis of Commonwealth students at British 
Universities including those at the former Colleges of Advanced Technology 
and Heriot-Watt College; these figures have been provided by the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities. The information contained in the tables is 
reproduced by permission of the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
and the British Council. 

In Table 1, four out of the seven categories of study are derived by the British 
Council from governmental sources. The figures for practical training (which 
includes industrial, ‘professional’ and many other types of training), for the 
Inns of Court and for other institutions including private colleges are derived 
from a variety of sources, which are not entirely comprehensive. These latter 
figures are therefore approximate only. 

Further information about overseas students may be obtained from the 
Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1967, and from Overseas Students in 
Britain, 1965-66. 
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TABLE |: COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS BY CATEGORY OF STUDY 
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TABLE 1: COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS BY CATEGORY OF STUDY—con?. 
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PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


from the latest information available at the time of going to press. In som 

countries religious holidays are subject to the appearance of the moon and 
the precise dates may be decided by religious leaders shortly before the event. 
Such holidays are indicated by an asterisk. Explanations of the Muslim holidays 
marked with numbers are: 1. Last Friday of Ramzan (Ramazan, Ramadan) 
fast; 2. Feast of breaking the fast of Ramzan; 3. Feast in memory of Abraham’s 
sacrifice; 4. Name of first month of Muslim New Year; 5. Birthday of Muham- 
mad; 6. First day of Ramzan fast. 

In certain Commonwealth countries additional public holidays are observed 
in provincial territories and these are shown separately in the table. 

At the beginning of 1966 the international Saturday/Sunday week-end was 
abolished in Ceylon. In its place the ‘Poya’ system has been adopted, which 
follows the four phases of the moon. The day on which the phase is reached is a 
full holiday (Poya Day) and the preceding day is a half holiday (Pre-Poya). This 
does not, however, follow a regular seven-day cycle: some weeks are of seven 
days and some of eight days; thus, except when the moon’s phase coincides with 
the international week-end, Saturdays and Sundays are full working days. 

The weekly holiday in some of the Malaysian States (Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, 
Perlis and Trengganu) and in Brunei is on Thursday and Friday. 


T: E following tables of statutory public holidays in 1967 have been prepared 


BRITAIN 
Friday 24th March Good Friday 
Monday 27th March Easter Monday* 
Monday 29th May Spring Bank Holiday Monday* 
Monday 28th August August Bank Holiday” 
Monday 25th December : 
Tuesday 26th December \ christmas 


® Not in Scotland. 
> Last Monday in August. 


In addition to the above, the following holidays are celebrated in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland :— 


SCOTLAND 

Sunday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Monday Ist May First Monday in May 

NORTHERN IRELAND 
Wednesday 12th July Orangeman’s Day 

CANADA 
Sunday Ist January New Year’s Day (Statutory holiday will be 
given on 2nd January) 

Friday 24th March Good Friday 
Monday 27th March Easter Monday 


Monday 22nd May Victoria Day and Queen’s Birthday 
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Saturday 


Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Monday 


Monday 
Monday 
Friday 

Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Public Holidays 


Ist July Dominion Day (Statutory holiday will be 
given on 3rd July) 

7th August Bank Holiday 

4th September Labour Day 

9th October Thanksgiving Day 

11th November Remembrance Day 


25th December Christmas Day 


AUSTRALIA 
2nd January New Year's Day 
30th January Australia Day* 
24th March Good Friday 
25th March Easter Saturday 
27th March Easter Monday 
25th April Anzac Day 
12th June Queen’s Birthday” 
2nd October Labour Day 


25th December 


26th December ‘christmas 


* Observed on Monday following actual date of independence, 26th January. 
> Not observed in Western Australia. 


In addition to the above Federal holidays the Australian States observe the 


following holidays :— 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Monday 7th August August Bank Holiday 
VICTORIA 
Monday 13th March Labour Day 
Tuesday 28th March Easter Tuesday 
Thursday 28th September Melbourne Show Day 
Tuesday 7th November Melbourne Cup Day 
QUEENSLAND 
Monday Ist May Labour Day 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Monday 9th October Eight Hours’ Day 
Thursday 28th December Proclamation Day 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Tuesday 3rd January Public Service Holiday 
Monday 6th March Labour Day 
Tuesday 28th March Easter Tuesday 
Monday Sth June Foundation Day 
Monday 9th October Queen’s Birthday 
TASMANIA 
Monday 6th March Eight Hours’ Day 
Tuesday 28th March Bank Holiday 
Monday 6th November Bank Holiday (Northern Tasmania only) 
NEw ZEALAND 
Sunday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Monday 23rd January Wellington Anniversary Day®* 
Friday 24th March Good Friday 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Public Holidays 
25th March Easter Saturday 
27th March Easter Monday 
25th April Anzac Day 
Sth June Queen’s Birthday 
23rd October Labour Day? 
25th December Christmas Day 
26th December Boxing Day 


® Always nearest Monday to actual anniversary date, 21st January. 


b Always fourth Monday in October. 


Thursday 
Wednesday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 


12th January 
18th January 


26th January 
18th February 
22nd March 
24th March 
25th March 
19th April 
20th April 
23rd May 

15th August 
28th August 
2nd October 
11th October 
12th October 
Ist November 
17th November 
25th December 


* Birthday of the God Shiva. 

> The end of Spring. 

¢ Birthday of the God Krishna. 

4 Festival symbolizing triumph of Good over Evil. 

¢ Festival of Lights. 

! Birthday of the Founder of the Sikh religion. 

Note: Each of the Indian States publishes lists of holidays to be observed in the 
State, which difter widely from the above list. In addition the States’ lists of 
holidays include additional holidays which may be observed by certain 
communities only. 


Thursday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Friday 


Zz 


12th January 
21st March 
23rd March 
24th March 
27th March 
2Ist June 
14th August 
28th August 


11th September 


27th October 


INDIA 


Id-ul-Fitr** 
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Guru Gobind Singh’s 300th Birthday 


Anniversary 
Republic Day 
Shivratri** 
Id-ul-Zuha*? 
Good Friday 
Holi? 
Ramanavami 
Muharram** 
Buddha Purmima 
Independence Day 
Janam Ashtami*° 
Mahatma Gandhi's Birthday 


Dussehra*? 


Diwali® 
Guru Nanak’s Birthday 
Christmas Day 


PAKISTAN 


Eid-ul-Fitr*?* 

Eid-ul-Azha*? 

Pakistan Day 

Good Friday 

Easter Monday 
Eid-i-MiJad-un-Nabi*® 
Independence Day 

Bank Holiday 

Quaid-i-Azam’s Death Anniversary 
Revolution Day 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Sunday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Thursday 


Wednesday 


Friday 
Sunday 
Thursday 


Monday 


Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 


Monday 


Public Holidays 


25th December 


26th December 


Ist January 
13th January 
14th January 
4th February 
9th March 
22nd March 
24th March 
26th March 
13th April 


Ist May 

24th May 

21st June 

Ist November 
25th December 


® Harvest Festival (Tamil). 
b Workers’ Day. 

© Commemorates the birth, enlightenment and attainment of Nirvana by the Buddha. 
4 Festival of Lights. 


Monday 
Friday 

Monday 
Friday 

Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Monday 
Thursday 


Wednesday 


Monday 


2nd January 
24th February 
6th March 
24th March 
25th March 
27th March 
7th August 
25th December 
26th December 


12th January 
13th January 
9th February 
10th February 
21st March 
23rd May 

7th June 


19th June 

31st August 
Ist November 
25th December 


Christmas Day and Birthday of Quaid-i- 
Azam 
Boxing Day 


CEYLON 


National Heroes Day 

Id-iul-Fitr (Ramazan)*? 

Thai Pongal** 

Independence Day 

Maha Sivarathri Day 

Id-ul-Azha (Hadji Festival) 

Good Friday 

Easter Day 

Day preceding Sinhala and Tamil New 
Year* 

May Day” 

Day preceding Wesak Full Moon**‘ 

Milad-un-Nabi (Prophet’s Birthday ) 

Deepavali*? 

Christmas Day 


GHANA 


New Year’s Day 
Liberation Day 
Independence Day 
Good Friday 

Holy Saturday 

Easter Monday 

First Monday in August 
Christmas Day 

Boxing Day 


MALAYSIA 


Hari Raya Puasa** 


Chinese New Year 


Hari Raya Haji*?® 

Wesak Day* 

Birthday of H.M. The Yang di-Pertuan 
Agong’ 

Birthday of Prophet Muhammed*5 

Malaysia Day 

Deepavali> 

Christmas Day 


* Commemorates the birth, enlightenment and attainment of Nirvana by the Buddha. 
> Festival of Lights. 
© Date may be changed. 
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In addition to the above federal holidays the Malaysian States also observe 


the following holidays :— 
JOHORE 
Saturday 11th March 
Tuesday lith April 
Saturday 28th October 
Sunday 3rd December 
KEDAH 
Wednesday Ist March 
Wednesday 22nd March 
Monday 10th April 
Monday 30th October 
KELANTAN 
Monday 10th July 
Tuesday 11th July 
Monday 18th December 
MALACCA 
Sunday Ist January 
Tuesday 11th April 
Wednesday 9th August 
Tuesday 19th December 
NEGRI SEMBILAN 
Sunday Ist January 
Wednesday 29th March 
Monday 10th April 
Monday 30th October 
PAHANG 
Sunday Ist January 
Wednesday 22nd March 
Monday 10th April 
Monday 29th May 
PENANG 
Thursday 26th January 
Friday 24th March 
Friday Ist December 
PERAK 
Sunday Ist January 
Monday 10th April 
Friday 15th September 
Monday 18th December 
PERLIS 
Sunday 8th January 
Wednesday 22nd March 
Monday 10th April 
Friday 12th May 
SABAH 
Saturday 4th November 


Anniversary of funeral of late Sultan 
Ibrahim 

First Day of Muharram*¢ 

Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Johore 

First Day of Fasting Month*® 


Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Kedah 
Extra Day to Hari Raya Haji 

First Day of Muharram 

Mr’raj* 


Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Kelantan 
Day of Revelation of the Koran* 


Bank Holiday 

First Day of Muharram 

Birthday of H.E. the Governor of Malacca 
Day of Revelation of the Koran* 


Bank Holiday 

Birthday of H.H. the Yang di-Pertuan 
Besar 

First Day of Muharram 

Mi’raj* 


Bank Holiday 

Extra Day to Hari Raya Haji 

First Day of Muharram 

Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Pahang 


Thaipusam 
Good Friday 
Birthday of H.E. the Governor of Penang 


Bank Holiday 

First Day of Muharram 

Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Perak 
Day of Revelation of the Koran* 


Day of Revelation of the Koran* 
Extra Day to Hari Raya Haji 

First Day of Muharram 

Birthday of H.R.H. the Raja of Perlis 


Birthday of H.H. the Yang di-Pertua 
Negara of Sabah 
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SARAWAK 
Thursday Ist June ; 
Friday end Jane Dayak Festival Day 
Tuesday 3rd October Birthday of H.E. the Governor of 

Sarawak 

SELANGOR 
Sunday Ist January Bank Holiday 
Wednesday 8th March Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Selangor 
Saturday 25th March Easter Saturday 
Monday 10th April First Day of Muharram 

TRENGGANU 
Monday 10th April First Day of Muharram 
Monday 26th June Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Trengganu 
Saturday 16th December Anniversary of Installation of H.H. the 

Sultan of Trengganu 
NIGERIA 
Sunday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 13th January Id-el-Fitr*?* 
Thursday 23rd March Id-el-Kabir*? 
Friday 24th March Good Friday 
Monday 27th March Easter Monday 
Tuesday 20th June Id-el-Maulad*§ 
Sunday Ist October Republic Day 
Monday 25th December : 
Tuesday 26th December \cnristmas 
Cyprus 

GREEK CYPRIOT HOLIDAYS 
Friday 6th January Epiphany 
Thursday 19th January Nameday of Archbishop Makarios 
Monday 13th March Green Monday* 
Saturday 25th March Greek Independence Day 
Saturday Ist April EOKA Holiday 
Friday 28th April Good Friday” 
Saturday 29th April Holy Saturday” 
Monday Ist May Easter Monday? 
Sunday Ist October Cyprus Independence Day® 
Saturday 28th October Ohi Day’ 
Monday 25th December Christmas Day 
Tuesday 26th December Boxing Day 


® First Monday in Lent. 

b In accordance with Greek Orthodox Church calendar. 

© Cyprus attained independence on 16th August (1960) but observes the Indepen- 
dence Day holiday in October for climatic reasons. 

4 ‘No’ Day, to commemorate refusal of Greeks to surrender to Germany in World 


War II. 
TURKISH CYPRIOT HOLIDAYS 
Friday 13th January Ramazan Bairam** 
Wednesday 22nd March Qurban Bairam*? 


Sunday 23rd April Children’s Day 


Friday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Sunday 


Monday 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Thursday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
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19th May Youth Day 
27th May Anniversary of Revolution (1960) 
21st June Prophet’s Birthday*® 
30th August Turkish Victory Day 
29th October Turkish Republic Day 

SIERRA LEONE 
2nd January New Year’s Day 
13th January Eid-ul-Fitr** 
24th March Good Friday 
27th March Easter Monday 
27th April Independence Day 
Sth May Whit Monday 
7th August Bank Holiday 
25th December : 
26th December \christmas 

TANZANIA 

12th January Anniversary of the Zanzibar Revolution 
12th January Id el Fitr*? 
22nd March Id el Haj** 
24th March Good Friday 
27th March Easter Monday 
26th April Union Day* 
Ist May International Workers’ Day 
2ist June Maulid Day*® 
7th July Saba Saba Day” 
9th December Independence and Republic Day 
25th December Christmas Day 
26th December Boxing Day 


® Anniversary of union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar in 1964. 
> Anniversary of formation of Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) in 1954. 


Sunday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


JAMAICA 
Ist January 
2nd January New Year 
8th February Ash Wednesday 
24th March Good Friday 
27th March Easter Monday 
23rd May Labour Day 
10th June Queen’s Birthday* 
7th August Independence Day” 
25th December s Christmas 
26th December 


® Always second Saturday in June. 
> Jamaica attained independence on 6th August (1962) but observes the Indepen- 
dence Day holiday on the first Monday in August. 
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Monday 
Friday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 

Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Friday 

Monday 


Thursday 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Public Holidays 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


2nd January 
13th January 
6th February 
7th February 
24th March 
27th March 

Ist May 

1Sth May 

9th June 

7th August 
31st August 
12th November 
25th December 
26th December 


New Year 
Eid-ul-Fitr* 


ue Carnival Festival* 


Good Friday 
Easter Monday 
Labour Day” 
Whit Monday 
Corpus Christi 
Discovery Day° 
Independence Day 
Divali* 

Christmas Day 
Boxing Day 


* Nota statutory holiday but is treated as such. Two days preceding Ash Wednesday. 


> Workers’ D 


© Always first Monday in August. 


Friday 

Friday 

Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Sunday 
Friday 
Monday 
Monday 


Thursday 


Monday 
Friday 

Tuesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Monday 
Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Sunday 


Thursday 


Monday 
Tuesday 


3rd February 
24th March 
27th March 
Ist May 

9th October 
25th December 
26th December 


Ist January 
24th March 
27th March 

Ist May 

Ist June 

7th August 
20th October 
12th December 
25th December 
26th December 


2nd January 
3rd March 
24th March 
25th March 
27th March 
14th May 

6th July 

25th December 
26th December 


UGANDA 


Idd-el-Fitr*?* 
Good Friday 
Easter Monday 
Labour Day 
Independence Day 


} christmas 


KENYA 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 

Easter Monday 
Labour Day 
Madaraka Day 
Bank Holiday 
Kenyatta Day 
Uhuru/Jamhuri Day 
Christmas Day 
Boxing Day 


MALAWI 


New Year 
Martyrs Day 
Good Friday 
Easter Saturday 
Easter Monday 
Kamuzu Dayt 
Independence Day 


} christmas 


tWhen this holiday falls on a Sunday it is observed on 15th May. 
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MALTA 
Sunday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 6th January Epiphany 
Friday 10th February St Paul’s Shipwreck Day 
Sunday 19th March St Joseph’s Day 
Friday 24th March Good Friday 
Monday Ist May St Joseph the Worker Day 
Thursday 4th May Ascension Day 
Thursday 25th May Corpus Christi 
Thursday 29th June St Peter and St Paul’s Day 
Tuesday 15th August Feast of the Assumption 
Thursday 21st September Independence Day 
Wednesday Ist November All Saints’ Day 
Friday 8th December Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Monday 25th December Christmas Day 
ZAMBIA 
Monday 2nd January New Year 
Friday 24th March Good Friday 
Saturday 25th March Easter Saturday 
Monday 27th March Easter Monday 
Monday 15th May Whit Monday 
Wednesday 24th May Commonwealth Day 
Thursday 25th May Africa Freedom Day 
Monday 3rd July Heroes’ Day 
Tuesday 4th July Unity Day 
Monday 7th August Bank Holiday 
Tuesday 24th October Independence Day 
Monday 25th December Christmas Day 
Tuesday 26th December Boxing Day 
THE GAMBIA 
Sunday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Thursday 12th January Id-el-Fitr** 
Saturday 18th February Independence Day 
Monday 20th March ‘ 
Tuesday 21st March Id-el-Kabir™* 
Friday 24th March Good Friday 
Monday 27th March Easter Monday 
Friday 21st April Queen’s Birthday 
Monday 12th June Maulud Nabi*$ 
Tuesday 15th August St Mary’s Feast of the Assumption 
Monday 25th December Christmas Day 
Tuesday 26th December Boxing Day 
SINGAPORE 
Sunday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 13th January : 
Saturday 14th January Vari maya tuas 
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Thursday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Monday 


Public Holidays 


26th January 
9th February 
10th February 
21st March 
24th March 
25th March 
27th March 
Ist May 

23rd May 
19th June 

9th August 
Ist November 
25th December 


® Harvest Festival (Tamil). 


b Commemorates the birth of Buddha. 


¢ Festival of Lights. 


Sunday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Sunday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Sunday 
Sunday 


Thaipusam* 


\ chinese New Year 


Hari Raya Haji** 

Good Friday 

Easter Saturday 

Easter Monday 

Labour Day 

Vesak Day” 

Birthday of Prophet Muhammad 
National Day 

Deepavali® 

Christmas Day 


GUYANA 
Ist January New Year’s Day 
22nd March Eid-ul-Azha* 
24th March Good Friday 
25th March Phagwah* 
27th March Easter Monday 
Ist May Labour Day 
26th May Independence Day 
21st June Youman Nabi* 
7th August Commonwealth Day 
Ist November Dipavali* 
25th December Christmas Day 
26th December Boxing Day 
BOTSWANA 

Ist January New Year’s Day 
24th March Good Friday 
25th March Easter Saturday 
26th March Easter Sunday 
27th March Easter Monday 
4th May Ascension Day 
15th May Whit Monday 
24th May President’s Day 
10th June Commonwealth Day* 
7th August August Bank Holiday 
30th September Botswana Day 
25th December Christmas Day 
26th December Boxing Day 

* Commonwealth Day to be on a day appointed each year. 

LESOTHO 

Ist January New Year’s Day 
12th March Moshoeshoe’s Day 
24th March Good Friday 


Friday 


Saturday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Sunday 
Friday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
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® Falls on Monday nearest 21st April. 
b Falls on first Monday in October. 


Sunday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Z* 


25th March Easter Saturday 

27th March Easter Monday 

4th May Ascension Day 

24th May Victoria Day 

7th August Bank Holiday 

4th October Independence Day 

25th December Christmas Day 

26th December Boxing Day 
BARBADOS 

Ist January New Year's Day 

24th March Good Friday 

27th March Easter Monday 

24th April Queen’s Birthday* 

Ist May Labour Day 

15th May Whit Monday 

7th August Bank Holiday 

2nd October Emancipation Day? 

30th November Independence Day 

25th December Christmas Day 

26th December Boxing Day 

BRUNEI 

Ist January New Year’s Day 

ee eet Vari Raya Puasa*? 

9th February Chinese New Year 

sng March art Raya Haj 

lith April Awal Tahun Hidjirah, 1387 

10th June Qucen’s Birthday 

20th June Maulud*® 


23rd September 
29th September 


Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Brunei 
Constitution Day 


31st October Me’raj* 

3rd December First Day of Puasa*® 
25th December Christmas Day 

26th December Boxing Day 
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TABLE SHOWING DIFFERENCES IN TIME 
BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Figures in horizontal columns indicate difference of time between the country shown in 
left-hand margin and the countries shown (in vertical columns) at the head of the table. 


Figures to the left of the diagonal must be added and figures to the right of the diagona! 
must be subtracted. 


| 2 7 
o —_ 7) 
: eae 
e 3 | b 
3) — a 
El/zié 
es os ei 
3 | 8 | 3 
Cc i c 
<] i] j « 
QO O | QO 
Canada (Pacific Time) (W. of 120° W.) a ae Lt 2 
Canada (Mountain Time) (102° W. to 120° W.) fot Sh 
Canada (Central Time) (85° W. (north) or 90° W. (south) to 102° W.) .. 2 1 ' 
3 


- |/ 


Canada (Eastern Time) (Ottawa) and Washington (U.S.A.) (68° W. to 
85° W. (north) or 90° W. (south)), Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago .. 


Canada (Atlantic Time) (E. of 68° W.), Barbados 4,3 | 2 
Guyana fa se ee a od six or se a 43 | 32 | 2} 
Canada (Newfoundland) a ote See ‘6 3% tes a 44 34, 24 
Britain (G.M.T.), Sierra Leone, Ghana, The Gambia... 4 {| 8 | 7 6 
Britain (Summer Time), Nigeria, Malta... ‘2 are a - | 9 | 8 | 7 
Cyprus, Malawi, Zambia, Rhodesia, Lesotho, Botswana 10 | 9 . 8 
Tanzania, Uganda, Kenya fio bo 
Pakistan (West) (Karachi) } 13 | 12 12 jan 11 
India, Ceylon .. | 134 | 124) 41g 
Pakistan (East) (Dacca) sa = er a es: bes es CaLeie 
Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur), Singapore 2% x ae a - “154 | 144, 144 | 134 134 
Australia (Western Australia) (Perth), Malaysia (Sabah, Sarawak), Brunei 16 1S | 14 
Australia (South Australia, Northern Territory) .. ao be beg Bue 16y [5 


—$ 


Australia (other States including Australian Capital Territory) (Canberra) | 18 17 p17 | 16) 16 
New Zealand .. 6 sh oa “s ee - 3 .- | 20 | 19 | 18 


——— 
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Differences in Time 
SUMMER TIME (DAYLIGHT SAVING) 


Since 1918 most cities and towns in Canada have adopted daylight saving 


for varying periods in the summer months. 


In Britain the statutory period of Summer Time is defined in the Summer 
Time Acts 1922 and 1925 but under the Summer Time Act 1947 the statutory 


dates may be varied by Order in Council. Under S.I. 1964 No. 1201 Summer 
Time will extend in 1967 from 19th March to 29th October. 
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COMMONWEALTH CURRENCY 


(Rates of exchange are subject to some fluctuation) 


HE Pound Sterling is equivalent to $US 2:80 and the Canadian Dollar 

(100 cents) is equal to 6s. 8d. or $US 0-93. On 14th February 1966, under 

the Currency Act 1965, a decimal system of currency was introduced in 
Australia. The major unit is the Australian Dollar, which is equal to 8 shillings, 
and the minor unit is the cent. 

The New Zealand Pound (20 New Zealand shillings) is equal to one Pound 
Sterling. However, on 10th July 1967, a decimal system of currency will be intro- 
duced and the major unit, the New Zealand Dollar, will be equal to 10 shillings. 

The Indian Rupee (100 Paisa) was devalued on 6th June 1966, and is now 
equal to approximately 114d. The Ceylonese Rupee (100 cents) and the Pakistan 
Rupee (100 Paisa) are equal to Is. 6d. The Mauritius Rupee is also equal to 
Is. 6d. 

Malaya, Sabah, Sarawak, Singapore and Brunei shared a common currency, 
the original ‘‘Straits Dollar’’, for nearly 60 years, the sole issuing authority being 
a Board of Commissioners of Currency on which all these countries were rep- 
resented. After the formation of Malaysia in September 1963, the Malaysian 
Government lodged with the Currency Board on 12th December 1964, notice of 
its intention to replace the Board as the sole issuing authority by the Bank 
Negara of Malaysia not later than December 1966. When Singapore became 
an independent country in August 1965 it became necessary to review the 
preparations made by the Bank Negara of Malaysia to assume currency issuing 
powers. Discussions between Malaysia and Singapore failed to reach agreement 
on a common currency and unless some compromise is reached both countries 
will have separate currencies after 12th June 1967. Brunei will also issue its own 
currency from the same date. In the meantime the three countries continue 
to use the Malaysian Dollar (100 cents) which is equal to 2s. 4d. 

The Barbados Dollar, the Guyana Dollar and the Trinidad and Tobago 
Dollar (all comprising 100 cents) are each equal to 4s. 2d. 

The Cyprus Pound is equal to one Pound Sterling and is subdivided into 
1,000 Mills. The Maltese Pound, the Gambian Pound, the Jamaican Pound, 
the Nigerian Pound, the Malawi Pound, the Zambian Pound and the Bermudan 
Pound (all comprising 20 shillings) are also equal to one Pound Sterling. In 
January 1968, Zambia will introduce a system of decimal currency. The major 
unit, the Kwacha, will be equal to 10 shillings and will be subdivided into 100 
Ngwe. 

The currency of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland is the South African 
Rand (100 cents), which is equal to 10 shillings. The Ghanaian Cedi (100 Pesewas) 
and the Leone (100 cents) of Sierra Leone are both equal to 10 shillings. 

Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania now issue their own separate currencies, the 
major unit being the shilling and the minor unit the cent. The Kenyan Shilling, 
the Ugandan Shilling and the Tanzanian Shilling are each equal to one British 
shilling. 

The British Caribbean Currency Board was appointed by the Secretary of 
State in 1950 to provide for and to control the supply of a uniform currency to 
the Eastern Group of British Caribbean territories comprising Barbados, 
British Guiana, Trinidad and Tobago, Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, 
Montserrat, St Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, St Lucia and St Vincent. When Trinidad 
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and Tobago, and later British Guiana, became independent and decided to 
issue their own currency, it became necessary to provide for the reconstitution 
and ultimate dissolution of the old Board and for the establishment of a new 
common currency for the remaining territories. The British Caribbean Currency 
Agreement for this purpose was signed in December 1964. The Board ceased to 
issue notes on Ist January 1966 but it is continuing to issue coin in all territories. 

The East Caribbean Currency Agreement between the Governments of 
Antigua, Barbados, Dominica, Montserrat, St Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, St Lucia 
and St Vincent was signed in January 1965. This provided for the establish- 
ment of a common currency and an authority (The East Caribbean Authority) 
to issue and manage that currency in the territories of the participating 
Governments. The Authority also acts as agent of the participating Governments 
for implementing their obligations under the British Caribbean Currency 
Agreement, 1964. The new Authority began to issue new currency in October 
1965. 

The British Caribbean Currency Board dollar and the East Caribbean 
Currency Authority dollar are equal to 4s. 2d. 

On 25th May 1966 the Bahamas introduced a decimal system of currency, 
the major unit being the Bahamian Dollar which is equal to 7 shillings. The 
minor unit is the cent. 

Fiji issues its own currency which is linked to Sterling at the rate of £111 
Fijian to £100 Sterling. 

The Hong Kong Dollar is equal to approximately 1s. 3d. and the minor unit 
is the cent. 

In the Western Pacific High Commission, comprising the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, the British Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, Australian decimal 
currency is used throughout. In the latter the New Hebrides franc is also used, 
100 of which are equal to 8 shillings. 

The British Honduras Dollar is equal to 5 shillings. 


COMMONWEALTH WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 


and measurements of electricity used in Britain are laid down in schedules 


[tire and metric units of length, area, volume, capacity, mass or weight 
to the Weights and Measures Act 1963. Similar measures are in use in 


Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 


Tanzania (excluding Zanzibar), Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya, 
Malawi, Zambia, The Gambia, Guyana, Botswana, Lesotho, Barbados, 
Rhodesia, and most of the dependent territories in the Commonwealth. 

In some Commonwealth countries units of measurement no longer in use in 
Britain have been retained and in others local weights and measures replace or 
supplement the Imperial and metric systems. 
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India and Pakistan 


In 1962 India adopted the metric system of weights and measures. Under the 
earlier system the tola was the official unit of weight and the Imperial yard the 
official unit of linear measurement. However, use of the previous weights is still 
common. They are as follows :— 


1 tola = 180 grains 

1 chhatak = 5 tolas 

1 seer = 80 tolas (2-057 lb.) 
1 maund = 40 seers (82:28 lb.) 


Pakistan continues to use the official measures laid down in the Indian 
Standards and Weights Act of 1939, based on the standard tola of 180 grains, 
but has plans for introducing the metric system of weights and measures. 
In both India and Pakistan lakhs and crores are used in place of hundred 
thousands, millions and ten millions and are expressed as follows :— 


100,000 1 lakh 1,00,000 
1,000,000 10 lakhs 10,00,000 
10,000,000 1 crore 1,00,00,000 


Ceylon 

Imperial measures are in general use in Ceylon but Sinhalese and Tamil 
systems are used in some areas. Lakh is used to express 100,000, but crore is not 
used. 


Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei 


Throughout Malaysia and Singapore the Imperial standards of weight, 
length and capacity are officially recognised and used but local measures are 
also in use. Both Imperial and local weights and measures are used in Brunei, 
the local systems being identical to those of Malaysia. 


Malta 


The equivalents of local, English and metric weights and measures are laid 
down in the Weights and Measures Ordinance. In dealings with the Customs 
Department the metric system is required in most cases but otherwise local units, 
and to some extent English units, are in common use. 


Some of the weights and measures used in Commonwealth countries are 
listed below. 


Unit Country Imperial Equivalent 
Are Mauritius 0:0247 acres 
Arpent Canada (Quebec only) 180 French feet (q.v.) 
. or 191-83 feet 
Bale (of jute) India and Pakistan 400 lb. 


Barrel Malta 9-5 gallons 


Unit 
Bigha 


Bottle 
Bouteille 
Candy 


Cawny 
Cental 


Chang 
Chattak 


Ch’ek 

Cheung 

Chittak or Chhatak 
Cord 

Corde 

Coss 

Cottah 


Danda 
Donum 
Ela or Ell 


Evelek 
Fanega or Hanega 
Frazila 


French (or Paris) foot 


Gantang—of Paddy 


—of Milled Rice 


Gantang 
Girah 
Gomari or Load 


Gudge, Gueza, Guz or Ver 


Hath 
Jareeb 
Kantar 
Kartocc 
Kati 


Knot (1 Nautical Mile per 


Hour) 
Koss 
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Country 
India 
West Pakistan 
East Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Mauritius 
Ceylon 
India—Bombay 
India— Madras 
India— Madras 
Canada, Rhodesia and 
Zambia 
Hong Kong 
East Pakistan and West 
Bengal 
Hong Kong 
Hong Kong 
India and Pakistan 
Canada and Rhodesia 
Mauritius 
India—Bengal 
East Pakistan and West 
Bengal 
India and Pakistan 
Cyprus 
Malaysia and Singapore 


Cyprus 
West Indies 
Tanzania 


Canada (Quebec only) and 


Mauritius 

Malaysia 

Malaysia 

Malaysia and Singapore 
Pakistan 

Cyprus 

India—Bengal 
India—Bombay 

India— Madras 
Pakistan 

India and Pakistan 
Pakistan—Punjab 
Cyprus 

Malta 

Malaysia and Singapore 
General 


India—Bengal 
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Imperial Equivalent 
0-625 acres 
1,620 sq. yards 
1,600 sq. yards 
1-28 pints 
800 c.c. (liquid) 
560 Ib. 

560 Ib. 
500 Ib. 
1-322 acres 
100 Ib. 


1-333 Ib. 
5 sq. yards 


14-14 inches 
4-063 yards 
2-057 ounces 
128 Ib. 

128 cu. feet 
2,000 yards 
80 sq. yards 


2 yards 

0-33 acres 

1 yard 

(Note: the English 
ell =45 inches) 
3,600 sq. feet 

110 Ib. 

36 |b. 

12:789 inches 


5 lb. (approx.) 
8 lb. (approx.) 
1 gallon 

2:25 inches 

36 gallons 

36 inches 

27 inches 

33 inches 

36 inches 

18 inches 

22 yards 

123-2 lb. 

1-125 quarts 
1-333 lb. 

1-15 miles per hour 


2,000 yards 
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Unit 


Kouza 

Kutcha bale (Jute) 
Kwarta 

Leung or Tael 
Litre 

Mace 

Marabba 

Maund 


Modd 

Morgen 

Mow 

Oke 

Oke (liquid measure) 
Pau 

Pic 

Picul or Taam 


Pied or Piede 
Pouce 

Pucca bale (Jute) 
Pulzier 

Qantar 

Qasba 

Qasba Kwadra 


Ratel, Rotl or Rottolo 


Rhynland Acre 
Seer 


Seer (Liquid) 
Square 
Tolse 


Tola 

Ts*un 

Ungul 

Uaiyi 

Visham 

Wakiah 

Wine Gallon 
Wizna or Wazna 
Xiber 


Weights and Measures 
Country 


Cyprus 

India and Pakistan 
Malta 

Hong Kong 
Cyprus 

Hong Kong 
Pakistan 

India and Pakistan 
Zanzibar 

Malta 

Swaziland 

Hong Kong 
Cyprus 

Cyprus 

Singapore 

Cyprus 

Malaysia 

Malaysia (Sabah) 
Singapore 

Hong Kong 
Matritius 
Mauritius 

India and Pakistan 
Malta 

Malta 

Malta 

Malta 

Cyprus 

Malta 

Guyana 

India 
India—Madras 
India—Bombay 
Pakistan 

India and Pakistan 
Ceylon 

Mauritius 


India and Pakistan 
Hong Kong 

India and Pakistan 
Malta 

India and Pakistan 


Zanzibar 
Barbados 
Malta 
Malta 


Imperial Equivalent 


2°25 gallons 
330 Ib. 

1-125 gallons 
1-333 ounces 
2:8 quarts 
0-133 ounces 
25 acres 

82:28 lb. 

2°95 Ib. 

4-444 acres 
2:116 acres 
1,008 sq. yards 
2:8 Ib. 

1-125 quarts 
0:5 pints 

2 feet 

133-33 Ib. 
135-64 Ib. 
133-33 Ib. 
133-33 Ib. 

12 inches 

1 inch 

400 Ib. 

0-859 inches 
175 lb. 

2-292 yards 
5-252 sq. yards 
1-232 Ib. 

1-750 Ib. 

1-052 acres 
2:057 Ib. 

0-617 Ib. 

0-72 Ib. 

2:057 Ib. 

1-76 pints 

100 sq. yards 
6 French feet or 
2 yards 4 inches 
180 grains 

1-41 inches 
0-75 inches 
0-933 ounces 

3 Ib. 

0-988 ounces 
231 cubic inches 
8-75 lb. 

10-312 inches 
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BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY AND 
NON-PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS OF 
COMMONWEALTH INTEREST (1965-67) 


Relations Office List explained where lists of earlier official publications 


Te preamble to Chapter 11 of the 1963 edition of The Commonwealth 
relating to the affairs of Commonwealth countries could be found. 


Chapter 12 of the 1961 edition contained a list of official publications on the 
Commonwealth issued between 1958 and June 1960. The 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965 
and 1966 editions contained similar lists for the period 1960-61, 1961-62, 1962- 
63, 1963-64 and 1964-65 respectively. The list below covers the period 1965-67. 


AGREEMENTS AND EXCHANGES OF LETTERS 


AUSTRALIA 

Agreement between the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Government of New Zealand and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland relating to the Territory 
of Nauru. Canberra, 26 November 1965. Cmnd 2844. 5 pp. 9d. 

Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia to amend the Schedule to the Air Services 
Agreement dated 7 February 1958. Canberra 23 June and 22 August 
1966. Cmnd 3133. 3 pp. 8d. 

Supplementary Agreement to the Interim Agreement between United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Australia and the 
European Organisation for the Development and Construction of Space 
Vehicle Launchers for the conduct of the Phase I Firings of the Initial 
Programme of the Organisation. Paris 13 July 1965. Cmnd 2818. 4 pp. 6d. 


BOTSWANA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Botswana regarding 
the status of the Armed Forces of the United Kingdom in Botswana. 
Gaberones 30 September 1966. Cmnd 3190. 2 pp. 8d. 

Public Officers Agreement between Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Botswana. Cmnd 3173. 5 pp. 
10d. 


CANADA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Canada for the 
avoidance of Double Taxation with respect of taxes on certain classes of 
income. Ottawa 6 December 1965. Cmnd 3033. 19 pp. Is. 9d. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Canada for the 
avoidance of Double Taxation and the prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
respect to taxes on Income and Capital Gains. Ottawa 12 December 1966. 
Cmnd 3160. 19 pp. Is. 9d. 
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Parliamentary and Non-Parliamentary Papers 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 

Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the United 
States of America for the continued operation of hurricane research 
stations in the Cayman Islands established under the Agreement of 
30 December 1958 as amended by the Agreement of 15 February 1960. 
Washington 23 November and 12 December 1966. Cmnd 3207. 6 pp. 10d. 


GHANA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic of 
Ghana on medium-term commercial debts owed by the Government 
of the Republic of Ghana and residents of Ghana. Accra 27 February 
1967. Cmnd 3247. 8 pp. Is. 


GUYANA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Guyana regarding 
the Status of Her Majesty’s Forces in Guyana. Georgetown 26 May 1966. 
Cmnd 3148. 8 pp. Is. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, in consultation with the Government of 
British Guiana, and the Government of Venezuela concerning the 
frontier between British Guiana and Venezuela. Geneva 17 February 1966. 
Cmnd 2925. 7 pp. 9d. 

Public Officers’ Agreement between Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Guyana. Cmnd 3056. 6 pp. 10d. 

Public Officers’ Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Guyana. 
Georgetown 26 May 1966. Cmnd 3109. 5 pp. 10d. 


IRELAND, REPUBLIC OF 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic of 
Ireland establishing a free trade area between the two countries (with 
related agreements, exchanges of letters and record of understandings). 
London 14 December 1965. Cmnd 2858. 95 pp. 6s. 6d. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic of 
Ireland establishing a free trade area between the two countries (with 
related Agreements, Exchanges of letters and Records of understandings). 
London 14 December 1965 and Exchanges of letters amending the 
Agreement. Dublin 6 June 1966. Cmnd 3026. 98 pp. 8s. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland on Social 
Security. Dublin 28 February 1966. Cmnd 2930. 11 pp. Is. 3d. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic of 
Ireland on Social Security. Dublin 28 February 1966. Cmnd 3002. 11 pp. 
Is. 6d. 

Exchange of letters between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic 
of Ireland amending the Air Services Agreement of 5 April 1946. Dublin 
22 June 1965. Cmnd 2775. | p. 3d. 

Exchange of letters between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic 
of Ireland amending the Air Services Agreement of 5 April 1946. Dublin 
30 June 1966. Cmnd 3095. 3 pp. 8d. 

Exchange of letters between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic 
of Ireland relating to the Agreement establishing a free trade area between 
the two countries. London 14 December 1965. Dublin 29 June and 
14 July 1966. Cmnd 3089. 4 pp. 8d. 


JAMAICA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Jamaica for the 
avoidance of Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
respect to Taxes on Income. London 2 April 1965. Cmnd 2821. 15 pp. 
Is. 6d. 


MALAYSIA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Malaysia concern- 
ing certain overseas officers serving in Sabah and Sarawak. Kuala 
Lumpur 7 May 1965. Cmnd 2820. 7 pp. 9d. 


MALTA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Malta on Mutual 
Defence and Assistance with related Exchanges of letters. Malta 21 Sep- 
tember 1964. Cmnd 3110. 35 pp. 3s. 

Agreement on Financial Assistance between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
Malta. Malta 21 September 1964. Cmnd 3111. 5 pp. 10d. 

Copy of a Treasury Minute dated 12 October 1965 relative to the gift of 
stores to the Government of Malta. Cmnd 2827. | p. 3d. 


NEw ZEALAND 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of New Zealand for 
the avoidance of Double Taxation and the prevention of Fiscal Evasion 
with respect to taxes on income. Wellington 13 June 1966. Cmnd 3132. 
19 pp. Is. 9d. 

Trade agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of New Zealand 
(with related Exchanges of letters). Wellington 24 November 1966. 
Cmnd 3170. 15 pp. Is. 9d. 

Trade agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of New Zealand 
and Exchange of letters regarding imports of butter from New Zealand 
into the United Kingdom. Wellington 24 November 1966. Cmnd 3221. 
10 pp. Is. 6d. 
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PAKISTAN 

The Indus Basin Development Fund (Supplemental) Agreement 1964. 
Washington 31 March to 8 April 1964. Cmnd 2799. 7 pp. 9d. 

The Indus Basin Development Fund (Supplemental) Agreement 1964. 
Washington 31 March to 8 April 1964. Cmnd 3139. 6 pp. 10d. 

SOUTH ARABIA, FEDERATION 

Treaty between the Government of the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of the Federation of South Arabia providing for the Amendment 
of the Treaty of Friendship and Protection of 11 February 1959. Cmnd 
2976. 3 pp. 6d. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Notes from Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Governments of Belgium, Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, San Marino, 
Sweden and Switzerland reimposing the visa requirement for their res- 
pective nationals travelling to Southern Rhodesia. London 18 November 
1965. Cmnd 2857. 4 pp. 6d. 

THE GAMBIA 

International rights and Obligations. Exchange of letters between the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Government of The Gambia relating to the inheritance 
of International rights and Obligations by the Government of The 
Gambia. Bathurst 20 June 1966. Cmnd 3076. 3 pp. 8d. 

TONGA 

Extradition. Exchange of notes between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
the United States of America extending to Tonga the provisions of the 
Extradition Treaty signed at London on 22 December 1931. Washington 
2 June/6 July 1966. Cmnd 3098. 3 pp. 8d. 


COLONIAL REPORTS 
ANTIGUA 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 61 pp. Map. 6s. 6d. 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Report for the years 1964 and 1965. 130 pp. Illus. 10s. 
BECHUANALAND 
Report for the year 1965. 183 pp. Map. 13s. 6d. 
BERMUDA 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 92 pp. Map. 8s. 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 
Report for the year 1965. 114 pp. Illus. 9s. 
BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 60 pp. Map. 6s. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS 
Report for the years 1961 to 1965. 57 pp. Map. 6s. 
DOMINICA 
Report for the years 1963, 1964 and 1965. 84 pp. Map. 7s. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES 
Report for the years 1964 and 1965. 78 pp. Maps. 8s. 6d. 


Ful 
Report for the year 1964. 128 pp. Map. 8s. 6d. 


GIBRALTAR 
Report for the year 1965. 132 pp. Map. IIs. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS COLONY AND THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
LINE ISLANDS 
Report for the years 1962 and 1963. 108 pp. Map. 10s. 


GRENADA 
Report for the years 1961 and 1962. 47 pp. Map. 4s. 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 56 pp. Map. 7s. 6d. 


HONG KONG 
Report for the year 1965. 347 pp. Maps. HK $10. 


MAURITIUS 
Report for the year 1964. 173 pp. Map. 25s. 


MONTSERRAT 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 34 pp. Map. 4s. 6d. 


New HEBRIDES ANGLO-FRENCH CONDOMINIUM 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 81 pp. 7s. 


St Kitts-NEvis-ANGUILLA 
Report for the years 1959-1962. 74 pp. Map. 6s. 6d. 


St Lucia 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 92 pp. Illus. 8s. 


St VINCENT 
Report for the years 1962 and 1963. 72 pp. Map. 7s. 


SEYCHELLES 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 83 pp. Map. 7s. 


SWAZILAND 
Report for the year 1965. 156 pp. Map. 12s. 6d. 


TURKS AND CAICcos ISLANDS 
Report for the years 1963 and 1964. 52 pp. Map. 6s. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Annual statement of the trade of the United Kingdom with Commonwealth 
countries and Foreign countries: 


1963. 5 vols. Vol. I 363 pp. £6 10s. Od. 
Vol. II 515 pp. £10 Os. Od. 
Vol. III 478 pp. £10 10s. Od. 
Vol. IV 449 pp. £8 Os. Od. 
Vol. V 254 pp. £3 15s. Od. 
1964. 3 vols. Vol. I 272 pp. £4 10s. Od. 
Vol. II 584 pp. £10 10s. Od. 
Vol. ITI 502 pp. £10 10s. Od. 
Vol. 1V 360 pp. £6 10s. Od. 
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British Antarctic Survey (formerly Falkland Island Dependencies Survey) 
Scientific Reports. No. 48. Analysis of auroral observations, Halley 
Bay, 1961 and 1962, by G. Blundell]. 82 pp. Illus. 40s. 

British Antarctic Survey (formerly Falkland Island Dependencies Survey). 
Scientific Reports No. 50. The petrology of the Graham Coast, Graham 
Land, by R. Curtis. 74 pp. Illus. 33s. 

British Phosphate Commissioners’ report and accounts for the year ended 
30 June 1965. Cmnd 3086. 7 pp. Is. 

Colombo Plan for co-operative economic development in South and South- 
East Asia. 14th Annual report of the Consultative Committee. Karachi 
November 1966. Cmnd 3189. 406 pp. £1 8s. 6d. 

Golonial Development and Welfare Acts 1959 and 1963. Account prepared 
pursuant to section 8(1) of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
1959 of the receipts and payments of the Minister of Overseas Develop- 
ment during the year ended 31 March 1965 in respect of loans for approved 
colonial development programmes; together with the report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. Paper No. 49. 
Session 1965-66. 3 pp. 6d. 

Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 1959 to 1965. Account prepared 
pursuant to section 8(1) of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
1959 of the receipts and payments of the Minister of Overseas Develop- 
ment during the year ended 31 March 1966 in respect of loans for 
approved colonial development programmes; together with the report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. Paper No. 231. 
Session 1966-67. 3 pp. 8d. 

Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Return of schemes made and of 
loans approved under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act in the 
period from 1 April 1965 to 31 March 1966. H. of C. Paper No. 160. 
Session 1965-66. 28 pp. 3s. 

Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. Statistical abstract No. 86. 1965. 
76 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux Review Conference London, 1965. 
Report of proceedings. Cmnd 2888. 83 pp. 6s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux. Thirty-seventh annual report of the 
Executive Council 1965-66, Including reviews of progress in the agri- 
cultural sciences. 110 pp. 5s. 

Commonwealth Development Corporation Annual Report and Statement 
of Accounts for the year ended 31 December 1965. H. of C. Paper No. 
37 Session 1965-66. 102 pp. 8s. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Annual report, covering the period 
1 April 1965 to 31 March 1966. 15 pp. Is. 6d. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Commonwealth development and 
its financing. No. 9 Uganda. 66 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Commonwealth development and 
its financing. No. 10 Malta. 62 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Commonwealth Trade 1965. 114 pp. 
8s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Dairy Produce. A review 1966. 
151 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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Commonwealth Economic Committee. Grain Crops. A review 1966. 222 pp. 
10s. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Industrial Fibres. A review 1966. 
244 pp. 10s. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Non-Ferrous Metals. A review 1966. 
212 pp. £1. 

Commonwealth Economic Committce. Sources of Energy. A review 1966. 
185 pp. £1. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds. A 
review 1967. 239 pp. 10s. 

Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. Commonwealth scholar- 
ship and fellowship plan. Sixth Annual Report for the period ending 
31 March 1966. 72 pp. 5s. 

Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. Education and training 
of technicians. Report of an expert conference held at the College of 
Education (Technical), Huddersfield, England. October 1966. 320 pp. 
22s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Immigrants Act 1962. Control of immigration, statistics 
1966. Cmnd 3258. 12 pp. 2s. 

Commonwealth Immigrants Act 1962. Instructions to immigration officers. 
Cmnd 3064. 12 pp. Is. 6d. 

Commonwealth Immigrants Advisory Council. Fourth report. Cmnd 2796. 
9 pp. Is. 3d. 

Commonwealth in Education. Education pamphlet No. 51. 1966. 78 pp. 
5s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Medical Conference 1965. Communiqué. Cmnd 2867. 
19 pp. Is. 6d. 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in Lagos 1966. Finalcommuniqueé. 
Cmnd 2890. 6 pp. 9d. 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in London 1966. Final com- 
muniqué. Cmnd 3115. 10 pp. Is. 6d. 

Commonwealth Relations Office Book Year 1966. 15th Edition. 658 pp. 60s. 

Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United Kingdom. Seventh 
Annual Report for the year ending 30 September 1966. H. of C. Paper 
No. 403 Session 1966-67. 56 pp. Ss. 

Commonwealth War Graves Commission. Forty-sixth annua! report, 
1 April 1965 to 31 March 1966. 99 pp. 6s. 

Commonwealth War Graves Commission. Forty-seventh annual report, 
1 April 1965 to 31 March 1966. 99 pp. 6s. 

Constitutional Proposals for Antigua, St Kitts/Nevis/Anguilla, Dominica, 
St Lucia, St Vincent, Grenada. Cmnd 2865. 23 pp. Is. 9d. 

Correspondence courses in the training of teachers. A survey of current 
practice in the Commonwealth by J. L. Ewing. Commonwealth Education 
Committee 1966. 25 pp. 2s. 

Diplomatic Service List 1966. An official year book. First edition. 350 pp. 
30s. 

Diplomatic Service List 1967. An official year book. Second edition. 393 pp. 
32s. 6d. 

Ecology of Pterocarpus Angolensis D.C. in Tanzania, by S. B. Boaler. 
Overseas Research Publication No. 12 1966. 128 pp. £2. 
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Electoral registration in Mauritius. Reports of Commonwealth. observers. 
Commonwealth No. 2. 1966. 32 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Fiji constitutional conference 1965. Cmnd 2783. 18 pp. Is. 6d. 

Gibraltar. Talks with Spain May-October 1966. Cmnd 3131. 130 pp. 
10s. 6d. 

Income Taxes in the Commonwealth. Vol. I, Parts If and II, Africa and 
America. Loose leaf. 

Income Taxes in the Commonwealth. Vol. II, Parts II, 1V and V, Asia, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. Loose leaf. 


Irish Land Purchase Fund. Accounts of receipts and payments by the 
National Debt Commissioners in respect of the capital and income of the 
Irish Land Purchase Fund in the year ended 31 March 1965; together 
with the report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. 
Paper No. 59 Session 1965-66. 8 pp. Is. 

London Diplomatic List. Alphabetical list of the representatives of Foreign 
States and Commonwealth countries in London with their names and 
designations of the persons returned as composing the establishment of 
their respective offices, Bi-monthly. 68 pp. 4s. 

Malta (Reconstruction) Act 1947. Account prepared in pursuance of 
Section 2(2) of the Malta (Reconstruction) Act 1947, of the sums issued 
to the Government of Malta out of the Consolidated Fund under Section 
1 in respect of expenses incurred by that government in making good war 
damage and in carrying out works in connection with general recon- 
struction and planning, for the period ended 31 March 1965. H. of C. 
Paper No. 205 Session 1966-67. 3 pp. 8d. 

Mauritius constitutional conference 1965. Cmnd 2797. 31 pp. 2s. 3d. 

Mauritius. Report of the Banwell Commission on the Electoral System. 
Colonial No. 362. 1966. 31 pp. 2s. 6d. 

New Guinea: the Sepik head-waters 1963-4. An exhibition of the collections 
made by the British Museum Ethnographical expedition in New Guinea 
(1963-4) opened in 1966. 16 pp. 2s. 

Overseas development: the work in hand. Cmnd 3180. 112 pp. 10s. 

Overseas Migration Board statistics for 1964. Cmnd 2861. 18 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Overseas Resources Development Acts 1959 and 1963. Account prepared 
pursuant to Section 19(2) of the Overseas Resources Development Act 
1959, of the receipts and payments of the Minister of Overseas Develop- 
ment in respect of the Commonwealth Development Corporation for the 
year ended 31 March 1966; together with the report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. Paper No. 323 Session 1966-67. 
7 pp. Is. 

Overseas Resources Development Acts 1959 and 1963. Account prepared 
pursuant to section 19(2) of the Overseas Resources Development Act 
1959, of the receipts and payments of the Minister of Overseas Develop- 
ment in respect of the Commonwealth Development Corporation for the 
year ended 31 March 1965; together with the report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. Paper No. 51 Session 1965-66. 
7 pp. 9d. 

People of the Seychelles, by Bunton Benedict. Overseas Research Publica- 
tion No. 14. 1966. 74 pp. Map. 15s. 
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Report by Mr Roderick Bowen, Qc, on proceedings for the arrest, inter- 
rogation and detention of suspected terrorists in Aden, 14 November 
1966. Cmnd 3165. 23 pp. 2s. 

Report of the Antigua constitutional conference 1966. Cmnd 2963. 22 pp. 
2s. 

Report of the Barbados constitutional conference 1966. Cmnd 3058. 15 pp. 
1s. 9d. 

Report of the Basutoland independence conference 1966. Cmnd 3038. 
22 pp. 2s. 

Report of the Bechuanaland independence conference 1966. Cmnd 2929. 
25 pp. Is. 9d. 

Report of the Bermuda constitutional conference 1966. Cmnd 3174. 23 pp. 
2s. 3d. 

Report cf the British Guiana independence conference 1965. Cmnd 2849. 
20 pp. Is. 6d. 

Report of the British Virgin Islands constitutional conference 1966. Cmnd 
3129. 7 pp. Is. 6d. 

Report of the Higher Education Mission to the South Pacific appointed by 
agreement between the Governments of Britain and New Zealand with 
the co-operation of the Government of Australia. Chairman Sir Charles 
Morris 1966. 83 pp. 10s. 

Report of the St Kitts/Nevis/Anguilla constitutional conference 1966. 
Cmnd 3031. 27 pp. 2s. 3d. 

Report of the tripartite economic survey of the Eastern Caribbean, January- 
April 1966 (Chairman J. R. Sargent). 279 pp. £2 10s. 

Report of the Windward Islands constitutional conference 1966. Cmnd 
3021. 47 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Rhodesia. Documents relating to proposals for a settlement 1966. Cmnd 
3171. 103 pp. 8s. 

Rhodesia. Proposals for a settlement 1966. Cmnd 3159. 12 pp. Is. 6d. 

St Vincent. Report of discussions on constitutional progress 1967. Cmnd 
3219. 8 pp. Is. 

Sample survey and collection of coconut germ plasm in the Pacific Islands 
30 May-5 September 1964, by Roger A. Whitehead. Overseas Research 
Publication No. 16. 1966. 78 pp. £1 Is. 

Scheme relating to the rendition of fugitive offenders within the Common- 
wealth. Cmnd 3008. 8 pp. Is. 6d. 

Seychelles. Proposals for constitutional advance. Commonwealth No. 1. 
1966. 23 pp. 2s. 

Southern Rhodesia. Documents relating to the negotiations between the 
United Kingdom and Southern Rhodesian Government. November 
1963—November 1965. Cmnd 2807. 143 pp. 10s. 

Specia] Commonwealth African Assistance Plan (S.C.A.A.P.) Report for 
the year ending 31 March 1965. 78 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Swaziland constitutional proposals. Cmnd 3119. 23 pp. 2s. 

Technical co-operation under the Colombo Plan. Report for 1965-66 of the 
Council for Technical co-operation in South and South-east Asia, 
Colombo, November 1966. 79 pp. 6s. 
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PUBLIC AND GENERAL ACTS 


Barbados Independence Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 37. An act to make provi- 
sion for, and in connection with, the attainment by Barbados of fully 
responsible status within the Commonwealth. (17 November 1966) 7 pp. 
Is. 6d. 

Botswana Independence Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 23. An act to make provision 
for, and in connection with, the establishment of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, under the name of Botswana, as an independent republic 
within the Commonwealth. (3 August 1966) 8 pp. Is. 6d. 

Commonwealth Secretariat Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 10. An act to make 
provision with respect to the Commonwealth Secretariat; and for 
connected purposes. (10 March 1966) 4 pp. 6d. 

Guyana Independence Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 14. An act to provide for the 
attainment by British Guiana of fully responsible status within the 
Commonwealth; to make provision as to the effect of certain certificates 
of naturalisation; and for the purposes connected with the matters afore- 
said. (12 May 1966) 8 pp. Is. 6d. 

Lesotho Independence Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 24. An act to make provision 
for, and in connection with, the establishment of Basutoland, under the 
name of Lesotho, as an independent kingdom within the Commonwealth 
(3 August 1966) 7 pp. Is. 6d. 

Malawi Republic Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 22. An act to make provision as to 
the operation of the law in relation to Malawi as a republic within the 
Commonwealth (3 August 1966) 1 p. 5d. 

Overseas Aid Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 21. An act to make provision as to the 
power of the Minister of Overseas Development to provide assistance to, 
or for the benefit of, overseas countries and territories; to enable effect to 
be given to an international agreement for the establishment and opera- 
tion of an Asian Development Bank; to enable the said Minister to make 
further contributions to the Indus Basin Development Fund and to remit 
interest on certain advances to the Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration; to amend section 2 of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act 1959 and section 1 of the Commonwealth Teachers’ Act 1960: and to 
provide for the establishment and administration of an Overseas Service 
Pensions Scheme. (3 August 1966) 7 pp. Is. 6d. 

Singapore Act 1966. Eliz. 2. Ch. 29. An act to make provision in connection 
with the establishment of Singapore as an independent sovereign state 
within the Commonwealth. (9 August 1966) 5 pp. 10d. 

Southern Rhodesia Act 1965. Eliz. 2. Ch. 76. An act to make further 
provision with respect to Southern Rhodesia. (16 November 1965) 3 pp. 6d. 

West Indies Act 1967. Eliz. 2. Ch. 4. An act to confer on certain West 
Indian territories a new status of association with the United Kingdom. 
and to enable that status to be terminated at any time; to make provision 
for other matters in connection with, or consequential upon, the creation 
or termination of that status or other constitutional changes which may 
occur in relation to any of those territories; to make further provision as 
to grants under the Overseas Aid Act 1966; and for purposes connected 

with the matters aforesaid. (16 February 1966) 18 pp. Is. 9d. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
TELEPHONE CABLE PARTNERSHIP 


RIOR to 1956, intra-Commonwealth telecommunications had _ been 

carried either by telegraph cable or by radio. However, by 1956 the British 

Post Office had solved the technical problems of using multi-channel 
submarine telephone cables to carry conversations over long distances and had 
come to an agreement with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Cor- 
poration to lay a 60-channel cable between Britain and Canada. It thus became 
necessary to consider whether this Anglo-Canadian telephone cable (later named 
CANTAT) should form part of the existing Commonwealth telecommunications 
system and whether additional intra-Commonwealth telephone cables should be 
laid. These questions were considered by a Commonwealth Telecommunications 
Conference held in London in July 1958; and it was recommended to Govern- 
ments that a Commonwealth round-the-world telephone cable should be laid, 
section by section, Commonwealth Governments arranging between themselves 
to construct and finance particular sections as the need arose. The Conference 
was not able to recommend that these new telephone cables should be brought 
within the existing Commonwealth Telecommunications Partnership (q.v.) but 
proposed that they should be kept separate and should be operated under 
separate financial arrangements. These recommendations were endorsed by the 
Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference held in Montreal in 1958 
and were accepted by Commonwealth Governments. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Conference, Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand agreed to lay and jointly finance a telephone cable 
across the Pacific from Canada to Australia via Fiji and New Zealand, to be 
called COMPAC, and set up a Management Committee, consisting of one 
representative of each Partner, to construct and operate it. Later, Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Malaysia agreed to extend this cable to 
New Guinea, Hong Kong, Jesselton and Singapore, to be called SEACOM, and 
set up a similar Management Committee for the purpose. The CANTAT cable 
was opened in 1961, COMPAC in 1964 and SEACOM in 1967. In 1966 the two 
Management Committees were combined to form a single Committee which is 
now responsible for the commercial operation of the whole cable from Britain 
to Canada, from Canada to Australia and from Australia to Singapore. This 
Committee consists of representatives from the telecommunications authorities 
of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia and Singapore, and meets 
from time to time in various Commonwealth countries. 

The original concept of a Commonwealth round-the-world telephone cable 
was frustrated by the departure of South Africa from the Commonwealth; and 
the advent of telecommunications by earth satellites makes it now improbable 
that any further sections of the cable will be laid. 
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APPENDIX B 


COMMONWEALTH 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS PARTNERSHIP 


first came to be laid they were laid by cable companies as commercial 

ventures and Governments were not directly concerned. However, 
because the cable companies were unwilling to meet the expense of laying a cable 
across the Pacific from Canada to Australia, the Governments of Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand and some of the Australian States, largely as a result of 
the advocacy over many years of Sandford Fleming of the Canadian Pacific 
Railways, agreed to subscribe money for a Pacific Telegraph Cable and set up 
in 1901 a representative Pacific Cable Board to construct and manage the cable 
which was laid in 1902. 

In 1927, on the recommendation of an Imperial Wireless and Cable Confer- 
ence, the various cable and wireless interests which then served the Common- 
wealth, including the Pacific Cable Board, were merged and a single operating 
Company later to be known as Cable and Wireless Ltd was set up. A representa- 
tive Imperial Communications Advisory Committee was established to lay down 
the policy which should be followed by the Company. 

In 1945 a Commonwealth Telecommunications Conference recommended 
that the assets of Cable and Wireless Ltd in the various Commonwealth countries 
should be nationalised and in 1948 a Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreement was 
drawn up to promote and co-ordinate the telecommunications services of the 
Commonwealth. Under the agreement, which was signed by the Governments 
of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India and Southern 
Rhodesia, the partner Governments agreed to operate their external tele- 
communications co-operatively with the advice of a Commonwealth Tele- 
communications Board (g.v.) in London, on which each was to be represented. 
In addition, a ‘wayleave scheme’ was eventually adopted under which, instead of 
accounting each to the other for each message sent and received, each Partner 
keeps its own revenue and is responsible for the same percentage of the total 
costs of the whole system as its revenue forms of total revenue. This agreement 
was somewhat modified by a second Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreement 
signed in 1963. The present partnership, which is concerned only with telegraph 
cables and radio links, consists of the Governments of Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, 
Tanzania, Jamaica, Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Zambia, The Gambia, Singapore, 
Guyana, Botswana and Rhodesia. 

A further Commonwealth Telecommunications Conference held in 1965 and 
1966 recommended that the partnership should be re-constituted and that the 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Board should be replaced by a Common- 
wealth Telecommunications Council which, unlike the Board, should consist of 
serving telecommunications Officials in the countries of the various partners, 
meeting annually and carrying out their business between meetings by corres- 
pendence. This Council, which held its first meeting in April 1967, will be served 
by a Commonwealth Telecommunications Bureau in London. For the time being 
the Commonwealth Telecommunications Board is functioning concurrently. 


Wi= telegraph cables linking what are now Commonwealth countries 
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APPENDIX C 


COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT 


British Government and sugar industries and exporters in Australia, South 

Africa, the West Indies and British Guiana, Mauritius and Fiji. British 
Honduras acceded to the agreement in 1954 and East Africa acceded in 1960. As 
a result of the withdrawal of South Africa from the Commonwealth the South 
African industry ceased to be a part of the agreement on 3lst December 1961. 
To ensure an outlet for Swaziland sugar and comparable returns for her pro- 
ducers after that date, a separate bilateral sugar agreement was negotiated 
between the United Kingdom and South Africa which terminated on 3lst 
December 1964. On Ist January 1965 Swaziland, India and Rhodesia acceded 
to the agreement when additional allocation of quotas was possible following 
the end of the agreement with South Africa. 

The agreement provides that each exporting territory shall receive the price 
settled by negotiation as being reasonably remuncrative to efficient producers 
for a specified quantity of sugar sold to Britain (negotiated price quota). The 
agreement originally ran to the end of 1959 but it has been extended each year 
so that it continues to run for eight years. In November 1966 it was extended to 
the end of 1974. 


The negotiated price quotas consolidated in 1965 are: 


I 1951 the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement was concluded between the 


Australia 335,000 long tons 

British Honduras 20,500 

East Africa 7,000 

Fiji 140,000 

India 25,000 

Mauritius 380,000 

Swaziland 85,000 

West Indies and Guyana 725,000 
1,717,500 


(The Rhodesian quota of 25,000 long tons has been placed in suspense until the 
return of constitutional rule). 

The negotiated price for 1966, 1967, and 1968 consists of the following 
elements: 


Basic Price: £43 10s. Od. per long ton, f.o.b. and stowed bulk; 
For less developed countries (i.e. all but Australia), a special payment con- 
sisting of: 


(a) a fixed element of £1 10s. Od. per long ton, which includes benefits 
formerly accruing under Colonial Certificated Preference system; and 


(6) variable element which varies inversely with the world price on the 
following scale: 
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Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 


World Price 
(free on board ship) 


Less than £31 
£31 but less than £33 
£33 45 5 on £35 
EOD! hyn gee sys SOT 
£37 99 99 £39 
£39 and over 


Variable Element 


£2 10 
£2 5 
£2 0 
£1 15 
£1 10 

Nil 
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The London Daily Price, which represents the World Price, has been con- 
sistently below £31 c.i.f., U.K. throughout 1965 and 1966 and stood at around 


£13 per ton at the end of 1966, the lowest level since the war. 


The Sugar Board constituted under the Sugar Act, 1956, meets the U.K. 
commitment for the purchase of negotiated price quota sugar by purchasing at 
the negotiated price and selling at the world price in the country of origin. 

In addition to the United Kingdom commitment to buy specified quantities at 
reasonable prices the agreement provides for the orderly marketing in the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand and Canada of supplies in excess of the negotiated price 
quotas from the exporting countries and in normal times limits the total amounts 
which can be sold in these markets (including the negotiated price quotas). 


These totals are the overall agreement quotas. 
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— public holidays, 731 
Jamestown, St. Helena, 529 
Jerome Housing Fellowship, 663 
Johore, State of, 251 
Joint Committee on India, 663 
Joint Commonwealth Societies Council, 
663 


K 


Kaieteur Falls, Guyana, 368 
Kariba Dam, 346, 438 
Kalahari desert, 375 
Kampala, 317 
Kedah, State of, 251 
Kelantan, State of, 251 
KENYA, 323-332 
— agriculture, 324, 325 
— air services, 325 
— British High Commission in, 42 
— climate, 323 
— communications, 325 
— constitution, 329-330 
— constitutional development, 327-329 
— diplomatic representation, 332 
— education, 324 
— geography, 323 
— Government, 331-332 
— High Commission in the U.K., 48 
— history, 326-327 
— imports and exports, 325-326, 707 
— languages, 324 
— Mount Kenya, 323 
— Nairobi, 325 
— population, 323, 325 
— ports, 325 
— provinces, 324-325 
— public holidays, 732 
— races, 323, 324 
Kerala, State of, 198 
Kew Gardens, 679 
Kingston, Jamaica, 297 
Kingstown, St. Vincent, 536 
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Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, 
Union Territory of, 201 

Lagos, 257 

Lake Victoria, 316 


TH 
League for Exchange of Commonwealth 
664 


— airstrips, 385 
— British High Commission in, 44 
— climate, 384-385 
— constitution, 389 
— constitutional development, 387-389 
— Drakensberg mountains, 384 
-—— education, 386 
— geography, 384 
— Government, 390 
— High Commission in the U.K., 49 
— history, 386-387 
— imports and exports, 709 
— languages, 385 
— Ministries and Departments, 390- 
391 

— Moshesh, Chief, 386-387 
— population, 385 | 
— public holidays, 734 
— revenue and expenditure, 385-386 
— roads and railway, 385 

Limpopo river, 437 

Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
658 


Local Government Advisory Panel, 665 

London House, 665 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, 665 

Lord Howe Island, 148 
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Madhya Pradesh, State of, 198 
Madras, State of, 198 
Maharashtra, State of, 198 
Malacca, State of, 251-252 
MALAwI, 333-338 
— agriculture, 334 
— airlines, 334 
— airport, 334 
— British High Commission in, 43 
— climate, 333 
— constitution, 335-336 
— constitutional development, 335 
— diplomatic representation, 338 
— education, 333 
— geography, 333 
— Government, 336-337 
— High Commission in the U.K., 48 
— history, 334-335 
— industry, 334 
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— languages, 333 

— Ministries and Departments, 337 
— population, 333 

— public holidays, 732 

— railways, 333 

— revenue and expenditure, 334 

— roads, 334 


— British Association of, 605 

— British High Commission in, 39 

— climate, 231-232 

— Cobbold Commission, 242 

— Conference of Rulers, 243 

— Constitution, 243-245 

— constitutional development, 241 

— diplomatic representation, 249 

— education, 232-233 

— Federal Land Development 
Authority, 235 

— Federal Ministries and Departments, 
247-249 

— First Malaysia Plan, 234-235 

— formation of, 241-243 

— Government, 245-246 

— Head of State, 243, 245 

— High Commission in the U.K., 47-48 

— history, 236-240 
— (West Malaysia), 236-239 
— (Sabah), 239-240 
— (Sarawak), 240 

— House of Representatives, 244 

— hydro-electric scheme, 235-236 

— imports and exports, 703 

— industry, 235 

— Johore, 251 

— Kedah, 251 

— Kelantan, 251 

— Kuala Lumpur, 233 


— national development projects, 235- 
236 
— Negri Sembilan, 252 


— population, 232 
— public holidays, 728 
— railways, 234 


Index Tl 
— Rediffusion Limited, 234 — population, 516 
— revenue and expenditure, 234 — Port Louis, 516, 518 
— roads, 234 — products, 517 
— rubber, 234 — reading list, 521 
— Sabah, 253-254 — seaport, 518 
— Sarawak, 255-256 — sugar, 516-517 
— seaports, 233 — taxation, 518 
— Selangor, 256 Medical Advisory Bureau, Common- 
— Senate, 244 wealth, 630 
— Singapore, separation of, 243 Medical Advisory Committee, 667 


— State Capitals, 233 

— States, 231, 249-256 

— titles, orders, etc., 257 

— Trengganu, 256 
Malaysia Housing Society, 667 
Maldive Islands, relations with, 4, 10 
Ma ta, G.C., 338-346 

— agriculture, 338 

— airlines and airports, 338-339 

— British High Commission in, 43 

— climate, 338 

— constitution, 343-344 

— constitutional development, 341-343 

— development plan, 339 

— diplomatic representation, 346 

— education, 338 

— geography, 338 

— Government, 344-345 

— High Commission in the U.K., 48 

— history, 339-341 

— imports and exports, 707 

— Ministries and Departments, 345- 

346 


— population, 338 

— ports, 338 

— power and water, 339 

— public holidays, 733 
Mangla Dam, 204 
Manipur, Union Territory of, 200 
Manitoba, 122-123 
Manzini, Swaziland, 427, 428 
Marlborough House, 80 
Mauritius, 515-521 

— air services, 518 

— broadcasting, 518 

— civil establishment, 521 

— climate, 515-516 

— Commission in the U.K., 50 

— crops, 517 

— education, 518 

— geography, 515 

— Government, 520 

— history, 519 

— land policy, 519 

— languages, 516 


Medical Association, Commonwealth, 630 
Micro-organisms, Commonwealth Per- 
manent Committee, 675 
Mid-Western Nigeria, 270-271 
Mineral Processing, Commonwealth 
Committee on, 616 
Mineral Resources and Geology, Com- 
monwealth Committee on, 617 
Mining and Metallurgical Institutions, 
Commonwealth Council of, 619 
Ministry of Overseas Development, 21-22 
MONTSERRAT, 522-526 
— air services, 523 
— broadcasting, 523 
— climate, 522 
— constitution, 524-525 
— crops, 522 
— development projects, 523 
— education, 524 
— exports, 523 
— geography, 522 
— Government, 525 
— history, 524 
— land policy, 525 
— livestock, 522 
— Ministries and Departments, 525- 
$26 
— Plymouth, 522, 523 
— population, 522 
— reading list, 526 
— religions, 522 
— revenue and expenditure, 524 
— seaport, 523 
— taxation, 524 
Mount Kenya, 323 
Mycological Institute, Commonwealth, 
613 
Mysore, State of, 199 


N 
Nagaland, State of, 199 


Nairobi, 325 
Nassau, Bahamas, 447 
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National Council for Supply of Teachers 
Overseas, 668 
Nauru, see Australian External Territories 
Negri Sembilan, State of, 252 
New Brunswick, 118-119 
Newfoundland, 112-115 
New Guinea, see Australian External 
Territories 
New Hebrides, Anglo-French Con- 
dominium of, see Western Pacific High 
Commission 
New South Wales, 146 
— Agent-General in the U.K., 46 
NEw ZEALAND, 162-177 
— British High Commission in, 36-37 
— climate, 163 
— Commonwealth High Commis- 
sioners in, 174 
— communications, 163 
— constitutional development, 167 
— diplomatic representation, 173 
— education, 163 
— geography, 162 
— Government, 171 
— Governors, 169 
— Governors-General, 170 
— High Commission in the U.K., 47 
— history, 164 
— imports and exports, 700 
— independent countries associated 
with, 175-177 
— Island Territories and Dependencies, 
174-175 
— judiciary, 172 
— Ministries, 170 
— population, 163 
— products, 163 
— seaports, 163 
Nicosia, 272-273 
NIGERIA, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF, 257-272 
— agriculture, 258 
— British High Commission in, 40 
— broadcasting, 257-258 
— climate, 257 
— constitution, 265 
— constitutional development, 262-264 
— development plan, 258 
— diplomatic representation, 267-268 
— Eastern, 269 
— education, 257 
— High Commission in the U.K., 48 
—- history, 258-262 
— imports and exports, 703 
— Lagos, 257 
— languages, 257 
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— Mid-Western, 270-271 
— Military Government, 265-266 
— Ministries and Departments, 266- 
267 
— Niger Dam, 258 
— Northern, 268 
— population, 257 
— public holidays, 730 
— seaports, 257 
— titles, orders, etc., 271-272 
— Western, 269-270 
Norfolk Island, see Australian External 
Territories 
Northern Nigeria, 268 
Northern Territory of Australia, 159-161 
Northwest Territories, Canada, 128-129 
Nova Scotia, 116-117 
Nuku’ alofa, Tonga, 434 
Nutrition, Department of Human, 651 
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O.D.M., see Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment 

Okavango, 376 

Ontario, 121-122 
— Agent-General in the U.K., 46 

Orissa, State of, 199 

Ottawa, 96 

Oversea Service College, 669 

Oversea Visual Aids Centre, 669 

Overseas Audit Department, 670 

Overseas Development Institute Limited, 
670 

Overseas Development, Ministry of, 21-22 

Overseas Pest Control Committee, 673 

Overseas Scholarships, C.B.I., 646 

Overseas Services Resettlement Bureau, 
673 

Overseas Territories Income Tax Office, 
674 


P 


Pahang, State of, 252 
PAKISTAN, 202-213 
— airlines, 204 
— Basic Democracies, 205-206 
— British High Commission in, 38 
— civic awards, 213 
— climates, 203 
— constitution, 204-205, 209 


Index 


— constitutional development, 204-205 
-—— diplomatic representation, 211 
— elections, 209 
— emergency powers, 208 
— geography, 202-203 
— Government, 210 
— High Commission in the U.K., 47 
— history, 177-184 
— imports and exports, 701 
— Islamic institutions, 208 
— judiciary, 208 
— languages, 203 
— Ministries, 210-211 
— National Assembly, 207 
— President, 207 
— population, 203 
— ports, 204 
— products, 204 
— provinces, 208 
— provincial administrations, 212 
— public holidays, 727 
— railways, 204 
— roads, 204 
— titles, 212 
Pakistan Society, The, 674 
Papua, see Australian External Territories 
Parliamentary and Non-Parliamentary 
Papers of Commonwealth Interest, 
743-752 
Parliamentary Association, 
wealth, 632 
Pastures and Field Crops, Common- 
wealth Bureau of, 614 
Penang, State of, 252 
Perak, State of, 253 
Perlis, State of, 253 
Pest Control, Overseas Committee, 673 
PITCAIRN ISLANDS GROUP, 526-528 
— climate, 526 
— crops, 528 
— currency, 527 
— development projects, 527 
— education, 527 
— history, 526-527 
— land policy, 527 
— revenue and expenditure 527 
— shipping, 527-528 
Plant-Breeding and Genetics, Common- 
wealth Bureau of, 614 
Plymouth, Montserrat, 522 
Pondicherry, Union Territory of, 201 
Port Louis, Mauritius, 516 
Press Union, Commonwealth, 639 
Prime Ministers’ Meetings, see Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings 


Common- 
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Prince Edward Island, 116 
Punakha, Bhutan, 202 
Punjab, State of, 199 


Q 


Quebec, 119-121 

— Agent-General in the U.K., 46 
Queensland, 151-152 

— Agent-General in the U.K., 46 
Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford, 675 


R 


Rajasthan, State of, 199 
Rawalpindi, 203 
Regional Council of Ministers, Barbados 
and the Leeward and Windward Islands, 
594-595 
Regional Institutions in the West Indies, 
592-596 
Rhodes House, Oxford, 676 
Rhodes Memorial Museum, 677 
RHODESIA, 66-68, 69-71, 437-444 
— agriculture, 439 
— air services, 439 
— British High Commission, residual 
staff, 45 
— broadcasting and television, 439 
— Bulawayo, 438 
— climate, 438 
— constitution, 443 
— constitutional development, 441-442 
— history, 440-441 
— imports and exports, 710 
— industry, 438-439 
— Legislative Assembly, 443 
— minerals, 439 
— population, 438 
— railways, 439 
— roads, 439 
— Salisbury, 438 
— Security Council resolutioas, 439- 
440 
— Southern Rhodesia Act, 1965, 442- 
443 
— tobacco, 439 
— topography, 437-438 
Roseau, Dominica, 407 
Ross Dependency, New Zealand, 581 
Royal African Society, 677 
Royal Agricultural Society of the Com- 
monwealth, 678 
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Royal Asiatic Society, 678 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 679 

Royal Central Asian Society, 679 

Royal Commonwealth Society, 680 

Royal Commonwealth Society for the 
Blind, 682 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
683 

Royal Over-Seas League, 684 

Royal Society for India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, The, 684 

Royal Society National Committee on 
Antarctic Research, 685 

Royal Society of Arts, 685 


Ss 


Sabah, State of, 253, 254 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon, 92 
St CHRISTOPHER, NEVIS AND ANGUILLA, 
416-420 
— agriculture, 418 
— airports, 418 
— climate, 417 
— constitution, 419-420 
— cotton, 418 
— education, 417-418 
— geography, 416-417 
— history, 418-419 
— land policy, 420 
— population, 417 
— railway and roads, 418 
— revenue and expenditure, 417 
— sugar, 417, 418 
St George, Bermuda, 454 
St George’s, Grenada, 411 
St HELENA (with Ascension and Tristan 
da Cunha), 528-535 
— Ascension, 533 
— climate, 528, 529 
— constitution, 532 
— crops, 530 
— development programme, 531 
— education, 531 
— exports, 530 
— geography, 528 
— Government and civil establishment, 
532 
— history, 531-532 
— Jamestown, 529, 530 
— labour, 529 
— land policy, 532 
— livestock, 530 
— medical services, 529 
— population, 528 
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— port, 530 

— reading list, 535 

— revenue and expenditure, 531 

— roads, 530 

— shipping, 530-531 

— taxation, 531 

— Tristan da Cunha, 533-534 
St John Ambulance Association, 686 
St John Ambulance Brigade, 686 
St John of Jerusalem, Order of, 657 
St John’s, Antigua, 401 
St John’s, Newfoundland, 112 
St Kitts, see St Christopher, Nevis and 

Anguilla 
St Lucia, 420-423 

— air services, 420 

— climate, 420 

— constitution, 422-423 

— crops, 421 

— education, 420 

— exports and imports, 421 

— geography, 420 

— Government, 423 

— history, 421-422 

— manufactures, 421 

— medical services, 420 

— population, 420 

— reading list, 423 

— revenue and expenditure, 421 

— roads, 421 

— shipping, 421 

— taxation, 421 
ST VINCENT, 535-540 

— air services, 537 

— broadcasting, 537 

— civil establishment, 540 

— climate, 536 

— constitution, 538-540 

— crops and livestock, 536 

— development programme, 537 

— education, 538 

— exports, 537 

— fishing, 536-537 

— geography, 535-536 

— history, 538 

— Kingstown, 536 

— land policy, 540 

—— medical services, 536 

— population, 536 

— port, 537 

— products, 537 

— reading list, 540 

— revenue and expenditure, 538 

— shipping, 537 

— taxation, 537-538 


Index 


Salisbury, Rhodesia, 438 
Sarawak, State of, 256 
Sarawak Association, 687 
Saskatchewan, 123-124 
— Agent-General in the U.K., 46 
Scholarship Commission, Commonwealth, 
639 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
687 
Scientific Committee, Commonwealth, 
640 
Scientific Liaison Offices, Commonwealth, 
640 
Selangor, State of, 256 
Serowe, Botswana, 377 
SEYCHELLES, 541-546 
— broadcasting, 542 
— civil establishment, 546 
— climate, 541 
— constitution, 545 
— education, 54] 
— Executive Council, 545 
— exports and crops, 542 
— geography, 541 
— Government Representative in the 
U.K., 51 
— history, 543-545 
— land policy, 545 
— languages, 541 
— Legislative Council, 546 
— population, 541 
— ports, 541 
— reading list, 546 
— revenue and expenditure, 542 
— roads, 541-542 
— shipping, 541 
— taxation, 542 
— Victoria, 541 
SIERRA LEONE, 282-286 
— airports, 283 
— bauxite, 283 
— British High Commission in, 41 
— climate, 282 
— constitution, 285-286 
— constitutional development, 284-285 
— diamonds, 283 
— diplomatic representation, 286 
— districts, 282-283 
— education, 282 
— Freetown, 283 
— geography, 282 
— Guma Valley water scheme, 284 
— High Commission in the U.K., 48 
— history, 284 
— imports and exports, 704 
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— King Tom power station, 284 
— languages, 282 
— National Reformation Council, 286 
— population, 282 
— products, 283 
— provinces, 282-283 
— public holidays, 731 
— railways, 283 
— revenue and expenditure, 283 
— rutile, 283 
Sikkim, 201-202 
SINGAPORE, 363-368 
— airport, 364 
— British High Commission, 44 
— climate, 363 
— constitutional development, 365-366 
— development projects, 364 
— diplomatic representation, 368 
— education, 364 
— Government, 366-367 
— High Commission in the U.K., 49 
— history, 364-365 
— imports and exports, 708 
— languages, 363 
— Ministries and Departments, 367 
— population, 363 
— public holidays, 733 
— revenue and expenditure, 364 
— roads and railway, 364 
— shipping and trade, 364 
Social Development, Consultative Panel 
for, 647 
Soils, Commonwealth Bureau of, 614 
South Arabia and Aden, responsibility for 
British relations with, 10 
South Australia, 152-155 
— Agent-General in the U.K., 47 
South Pacific Air Transport Council, 597 
South Pacific Commission, 596-597 
Southern Africa, 73 
Southern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia 
Space Research, Commonwealth Con- 
sultative Committee, 617 
Stanley, Falkland Islands, 482 
Sugar Agreement, Commonwealth, 757 
Surveys, Directorate of Overseas, 651 
Suva, Fiji, 486 
SWAZILAND, 423-433 
— administrative districts, 425 
— agriculture, 426 
— airport, 427 
— broadcasting, 427 
— civil establishment, 433 
— climate, 423-424 
— constitution, 428-430 
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— co-operatives, 427 Teachers Overseas, National Council for 
— cotton, 426 Supply of, 668 
— development plan, 427-428 Technical Co-operation, Department of, 
— education, 428 21 
— exports, 426-427 Telecommunications Board, Common- 
— forestry, 426 wealth, 642 
— Government, 432-433 Telecommunications Partnership, Com- 
— history, 428 monwealth, 756 
— labour distribution, 425 Telephone Cable Partnership, Common- 
— land policy, 430-432 wealth, 755 
— livestock, 426 The Gambia, see Gambia, The 
— Manzini, 427, 428 Time Differences between Common- 
— medical services, 424, 425 wealth Countries, 756-737 
— minerals, 426 TONGA, 434-437 
— population, 424 — agriculture, 435 
— reading list, 433 — air services, 434 
— revenue and expenditure, 428 — broadcasting, 434-435 
— roads and railways, 427 — climate, 434 
— sugar, 426 — constitution, 436-437 
— taxation, 428 — copra, 435 
— topography, 423-424 — education, 434 
— fishing and livestock, 435 
T — Government, 437 
— history, 436 
TANZANIA, UNITED REPUBLIC OF, 287-296 — imports and exports, 435 
— airports, 288 — land policy, 437 
— British Interests Section, Canadian — medical services, 434 
High Commission in, 41 — Nuku’ alofa, 434 
— climate, 287 — population, 434 
— Dar es Salaam, 288 — ports and shipping, 434 
— geography, 287 —- reading list, 437 
— Government, 294-295 — revenue and expenditure, 435 
— history, 289-290 — roads, 434 
— imports and exports, 705 — taxation, 436 
— Ministries and Departments, 295- — Tongatapu island, 434 
296 Tongatapu Island, see Tonga 
— public holidays, 731 Trade, Intra-Commonwealth, 712-715 
— railways, 288 Trengganu, State of, 256 
— regions, 288 TRINIDAD AND ToBAGO, 307-316 
— Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Union of, — airport, 307 
293-294 — British High Commission in, 42 
— Tanganyika, constitutional develop- — broadcasting, 307-308 
ment, 290-292 — climate, 307 
— Tanzanian Interests Section, — constitution, 313-314 
Canadian High Commission in — constitutional development, 311-313 
the U.K., 46, 48 — diplomatic representation, 316 
— tribes, 288 — education, 307 
— Zanzibar, 287-288, 289, 292-294, — geography, 307 
296 — Government, 314-315 
— Zanzibar, constitutional develop- — High Commission in the U.K., 48 
ment, 292-293 — history, 308-311 
— Zanzibar Government, 296 — imports and exports, 308, 706 
Tarawa, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 562 — Ministries and Departments, 315- 
Tasmania, 157-158 316 


— Agent-General in the U.K., 47 — oil, 308 


Index 


— population, 307 

— public holidays, 732 

— revenue and expenditure, 308 

— roads, 307 

— seaports, 307 

— shipping, 307 

— sugar, 308 

— Tobago, history of, 308-309 

— Trinidad, history of, 309-310 
Tripura, Union Territory of, 200 
Tristan da Cunha, 533-534 
Tropical Medicine, Liverpool School of, 

658 
Tropical Medicine, London School of 

Hygiene and, 665 
Tropical Medicine Research Board, 688 
Tropical Products Institute, 689 
Trypanosomiasis Panel, 691 
TURKS AND Caicos ISLANDS, 546-549 

— air services, 547 

— civil establishment, 549 

— climate, 546-547 

— communications, 547 

— constitutional development, 548-549 

— crops, 547 

— development plan, 547 

— education, 547 

— Executive Council, 549 

— exports, 547 

— geography, 546 

— history, 547-548 

— Legislative Assembly, 549 

— medical services, 547 

— population, 547 

— reading list, 549 

— religion, 547 

— revenue and expenditure, 547 

— seaports, 547 

— taxation, 547 


U 


UGANDA, 316-322 
— air services, 317 
— British High Commission in, 42 
— climate, 316 
— constitution, 316-319 
— constitutional development, 319-320 
— development plan, 318 
— diplomatic representation, 322 
— East African Common. Services 
Organisation, 320 
— education, 317 
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— Entebbe, 316, 317 
— geography, 316 
— Government, 321 
— High Commission in the U.K., 48 
— history, 318-319 
— imports and exports, 706 
— Kampala, 317, 319 
— Lake Victoria, 316 
— Ministries and Departments, 322 
— population, 317 
— products, 317 
— public holidays, 732 
— railways, 317 
— revenue and expenditure, 317-318 
— roads, 317 
— tribes, 316, 317 
Uganda-Britain Society, 691 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND, 89-92 
United Nations, Commonwealth member- 
ship, 82-86 
Universities, Association of Common- 
wealth, 602 
University Secondment, Committee for, 
611 
Uttar Pradesh, State of, 200 


Vv 


Victoria, State of, 149-150 

— Agent-General in the U.K., 46 
Victoria, Seychelles, 541 
Victoria League for 

Friendship, 691 
Vila, New Hebrides, 558 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, 473-477 

— civil establishment, 476 

— climate, 474 

— communications, 474 

— constitution, 475 

— crops, 474 

— education, 474 

— geography, 473-474 

— Government, 476 

— history, 475 

— imports and exports, 474 

— land policy, 476 

— medical services, 474 

— population, 474 

— reading list, 477 

— revenue and expenditure, 474-475 

— taxation, 474 
Voluntary Service Overseas, 692 
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War Graves Commission, Common- 
wealth, 643 
Weights and measures, Commonwealth, 
739-742 
West Africa Committee, 693 
West Bengal, State of, 200 
West India Committee, 693 
West Indian Club Ltd., 694 
West Indies Associated States*, 3, 4, 74 
— British Government Representative, 
45 
— Council of Ministers, 595 
— Supreme Court, 593 
West Indies Shipping Service, 596 
West Pakistan, provincial administration, 
212 
Western Australia, 155-157 
— Agent-General in the U.K., 47 
Western Nigeria, 269-270 
WESTERN PACIFIC HIGH COMMISSION, 
549-570 
— administration, 549-550 
— civil establishment, 550 
— Line Islands, Central and Southern, 
569-570 
— GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS, 561-— 
569 
— agriculture, 563 
— air services, 564 
— broadcasting, 564 
— civil establishment, 569 
— climate, 562 
— constitution, 567-568 
— development plan, 564 
— education, 565 
— Executive and Advisory Coun- 
cils, 569 
— exports, 564 
— geography, 561-562 
— history, 565-567 
— labour, 563 
— languages, 563 
— land policy, 567 
— medical services, 563 
— minerals, 563-564 
— population, 562 
— ports, 564 
— reading list, 569 
— Tarawa, 562 
— taxation, 565 
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— New Hesripes, 557-561 
— administrations, 561 
— airports, 558-559 
— broadcasting, 559 
— climate, 557 
— crops, 558 
— development projects, 559 
— education, 559-560 
— exports, 558 
— geography, 557 
— history and constitution, 560 
— land policy, 560-561 
— languages, 557 
— medical services, 558 
— population, 557 
— ports, 558 
— products, 558 
— reading list, 561 
— revenue and expenditure, 559 
— roads, 559 
— shipping, 559 
— taxation, 559 
— Vila, 558 
— SOLOMON ISLANDS, 550-557 
— airports, 552 
— broadcasting, 552 
— civil establishment, 557 
— climate, 551 
— constitutional development, 555 
— crops, 552 
— development plans, 553 
— education, 551 
— exports, 552 
— geography, 550-551 
— Government, 556 
— health, 551-552 
— history, 553-555 
— Honiara, 551 
— labour, 552 
— land policy, 555-556 
— languages, 551 
— medical services, 551 
— population, 551 
— ports, 552 
— reading list, 557 
— revenue and expenditure, 553 
— taxation, 552 
William Goodenough House, 694 
Windward and Leeward Islands Supreme 
Court of Appeal, 593 
Women’s Corona Society, 694 
Women’s Council, The, 695 


*See also under Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, St Christopher, Nevis and Anguilla, 


St Lucia. 
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Women Speakers for the Commonwealth, — geography, 346 
695 — Government, 351-352 
— High Commission in the U.K., 48 
Y — history, 347-348 


— imports and exports, 708 
— Kariba Dam, 346 


Yukon Territory, 127 — lakes, 346 
— Lusaka, 347 
Z — minerals, 347 
— Ministries and Departments, 352 
Zambesi River, 346, 437 — population, 347 
ZAMBIA, 346-352 — products, 347 
— airlines and airports, 347 — provinces, 347 
— British High Commission in, 43 — public holidays, 733 
— broadcasting, 347 — railways and roads, 347 
— climate, 346 — revenue and expenditure, 347 
— constitution, 350 — tribes, 347 
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HARVEYS 
of Bristol 


To all members of the Corps 
Diplomatique wherever they may be 
stationed. 


Harveys recommend the world-wide 
service of their Diplomatic Section, 
which offers an unrivalled 

selection of Duty Free supplies. 


A copy of Harvey’s Duty Free List 
will gladly be sent on request to 

the Diplomatic Section: 

C. W. F. de Brandt, 

76 Kinnerton Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: BELgravia 3215/6 
Cables: Dipstors, London, S.W.1. 


John Harvey and Sons Limited 
Founded 1796 
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STANDARD BANK 
OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Head Office: 
37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 25 Water Street 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: 106-108 Portland Street 


WEST AFRICA: 
Branches thoughout NIGERIA, GHANA, SIERRA LEONE, THE GAMBIA 
and REPUBLIQUE DU CAMEROUN 


Provides all banking facilities for trade with West Africa 


The Bank Is keenly Interested in sound propositions for the 
development of these countries 
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THE COURT OF 
THE GRAND DUCHY 
OF LUXEMBOURG 
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THE HOUSE OF 
SACCONE & SPEED LTD. 
iS PRIVILEGED 
TO OFFER THE 
MEMBERS OF THE 
DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE OVERSEAS, 
THEIR DISCREET AND 
EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
A COMPREHENSIVE 
CATALOGUE 
WILL BE 
SENT ON 
REQUEST 
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SACCONE & SPEED 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1839 


LONDON OFFICE: 32 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2061 


Telegrams: “SACCONE LONDON, W.1’ 


Telex: Courage London 262832 
BRANCHES & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES Throughout The World 


E/S|A 


The leading supplier of 
OOL EQUIPMENT 


Free catalogues gladly sent 
to Principals on request 


We are the inventors of the ‘Teach-Clean’ Marker Board System, also the 
recognised suppliers of teaching aids and materials, P.E., sports equipment, 
alloy furniture and stationery. We are also in the forefront of the advances 
in mathematics teaching, the teaching of reading and the development of 
programmed learning. The Stern and Dienes Structural Materials are used 
successfully in many countries and our Initial Teaching Alphabet Materials 
and Esatutor and Canterbury Teaching Machines are already gaining wide- 


spread approval. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
SCHOOL MATERIALS DIVISION, PINNACLES, HARLOW, ESSEX, ENGLAND 


Branches: 
E.S.A. (Nigeria) Ltd., P.O. Box 273, Zaria, N. Nigeria. 


E.S.A. (East Africa) Ltd., Church House, Govt Road, P.O. Box 30167, 


Nairobi, Kenya. 


Represented in: 

Australia Dominica Malta 
Algeria Grenada Malaysia 
Antigua Libya Morocco 
Belgium Jamaica Mauritius 
Barbados Kuwait New Zealand 
Bahamas Kenya Qatar 
Bahrain Lebanon Rhodesia 
Bermuda Mexico South Africa 


Cyprus Malawi 


St. Vincent 
St. Kitts 
St. Lucia 
Singapore 
Trinidad 
Tunisia 
Uganda 
Zambia 
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e Exporters please note 
e Importers please note 


We are the 
problem 
solvers 


We solve- 
Contact Problems Financial Problems 
Marketing Problems 
Technical Problems Currency Problems 


International Problems are solved by our world-wide 
connections through our branches in India - Pakistan - Ceylon - 
Aden - Somalia . Kenya - Uganda - Rhodesia - Zambia and 
our associates in Ethiopia and correspondents throughout the world. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, EC2 


Associated Banks and Companies 
Wm. Brandt’s Sons & Co. Limited. 
; ar seal Refinance Sorporsron Lrd. 
National and Grindlays Finance and Development Corporation Limited. 
Addis Ababa Bank S.C., Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
The National Bank of Dubai Limited, Dubai, Arabian Gulf. 


LONG —— HIRE 
an 
LEAVE REPURCHASE 


Bentley Mark VI; Type ‘R’ and Type ‘S’ Rolls Royce Silver Wraith, 
VW 1300, and Dormobile Caravettes 

We offer exceptionally economical arrangements for 
Long-Term Hire, and Sale, with guaranteed Repurchase, 
mainly with regard to Bentley, Rolls-Royce and Volks- 
wagen cars. Our greatest recommendation lies in the 
number of overseas visitors who have returned to us 
time and time again when visiting the United Kingdom. 
This is also a compliment to the comfort, safety and 
reliability of these fine cars. 


“Illustrated Guide to Rolls Royce and Bentley Cars 1925-55" 7/6d. 
U.K., 9/6d. overseas by Airmail. 

Overseas Visitors can be met at Docks or Airport. We offer free delivery 
ove oe made more than three months in advance. Brochure 
and List Free. 


J. B. M. ADAMS 
(Adams & Oliver Ltd.) 
WARBOYS, HUNTINGDON 


Telephone: Warboys 488 Telephone: Warboys 223 


A PERSONAL TAX SERVICE 


Have you ever considered the advantages of employing 
AN INCOME TAX CONSULTANT 


.... to prepare your annual Returns and present them in 
the proper form ... . ensure that you claim all the 
- allowances and reliefs to which you are entitled . . . . deal 
with the numerous enquiries and forms which flow 
from the Tax offices .. . . agree your assessments ... . in 
fact, relieve you of all Tax worries? 


We can offer you the complete Personal Taxation Service 
which we have given to a world-wide clientele over the 


past 70 years. 


WILFRED T. FRY LTD. 


150 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone: SLOane 5215/7, 7276/7 
Established when Income Tax was 8d. in the £ 
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Land Use and Population in Fiji 


by R. Gerard Ward 


The changes in land use and settlement over the past 150 years 

are examined and the author shows how the distinctive form 

of Fijian village agriculture can be adapted to the needs of 
increasing population pressure. 55s. (58s.) 


Swaziland 


by Dudley Barker 

The latest in the well-known Corona Library Series, this is 

an account of the traditional life of the Swazi, of the country’s 
economy and the growth in political feeling as the new impinges 

on the old. 20s. (21s.) 


Fiora of Barbados 


by E. C. B. Gooding, A. R. Loveless, and G. R. Proctor 


Barbados has a varied flora of some 600 species, many of which 

are to be found throughout the West Indies. This, the first 

book for many years to list, describe, and illustrate them, 

provides dichotomous keys for their identification and a revised 
botanical nomenclature. 846. (87s.) 


Language and Communication 


in the Commonwealth 

A major characteristic of the Commonwealth is its linguistic 
diversity. The widespread use of a second language is often 
essential for communication and may be an important factor in 
national unity. Such diversity causes many problems and this 


pamphlet outlines and discusses some of the major difficulties. 
3s. (3s. 5d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


Free list: of titles (state subject/s) are available from Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, P6A, Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, London E.C.1 
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Government publications can be purchased from the Government Bookshops in 
Lendon (post orders P.O. Box 569, S.E.1), Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast, 
WV. anchester, Birmingham and Bristol, or through any bookseller 


A Service in 


Government Publications 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office offers its readers a 

comprehensive service that will enable them to 

judge which titles in the vast output of Government 

Publications would help them in their work 
or leisure. 


Catalogues are published daily, monthly and 
annually; in the latter two cases, Statutory Instru- 
ments are omitted, and separate catalogues for 
these are published. In addition, numerous sectional 
catalogues, issued free of charge, list the publica- 
tions sponsored by individual Government Depart- 
ments, and in some cases lists covering special 
subjects are available. 


You can obtain full information about this service 
by sending a postcard to Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, P6A, Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, 
London EC1, asking for our— 


CATALOGUE SERVICE LEAFLET 


Ask at the same time for the name and address 
of your nearest official agent for Government 
Publications 
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INTERNATIONAL REMOVALS 


We suggest 


ALLTRANSPORT tro. 


OCEAN HOUSE - LITTLE TRINITY LANE - LONDON - E.C4. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 5200 (50 lines). Telegrams: ALLTRANS LONDON TELEX. Telex: 28336. 


BUY AT A DISCOUNT 


Buy all your requirements through:— 


BAKER’S DISCOUNT SERVICE 


Worthwhile savings on:— 


LIGHTWEIGHT SUITS & TAILORING __ discount 1096 
OUTFITTING & LUGGAGE er, 
FURNITURE & CARPETS g 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 8 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Most well known brands supplied 
Delivery made by personal export freight abroad or to U.K. address. 


If you live abroad, ask us to send you a copy of our Gift Catalogue despatched 
free on request. 
We pack, a and insure new or own goods, also clear effects through Customs 


K. address. 


F. P. BAKER & CO. 


St. Rule Street, 10 Warwick Street, 
Wandsworth Road, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.8. London, W.|I. 


Telephone: Telephone: 
MACaulay 4538—S lines GERrard 6351—S lines 


and deliver 


CALM and COLLECTED 


and delivered without fuss 


When you are required to move your home, com- 
pletely or in part, or wish to ship or import, a car, 
antiques, works of art, etc., then is the time to call 
in DAVIES, TURNER. 


YOU can then be quite at ease, DAVIES, TURNER 
will attend smoothly and quietly to every detall, 
however small, and plan to deliver on time. 


DAVIES, TURNER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1870 


Head Offices : 4 LOWER BELGRAVE STREET LONDON S.W./ 
Tel.: MACaulay 936! 

Telex: 28741 A/B id Aa hee LDN, 

BRANCHES AT: BIRMINGHAM -° BRISTOL ° GLASGO HULL 

LIVERPOOL * LONDON AIRPORT > MANCHESTER - SOUTHAMPTON 

IN THE U.S.A. NEW YORK °- BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° PHILADELPHIA 


DANGER - SUN WORKING OVERHEAD 


That’s a warning sign you never see. But it’s very 
often a warning you ll do well to bear in mind when 
you travel overseas. Pleasure or business may take 
you to plenty of places where the sun puts in a very 
full day's work. 


That’s why the world-wise traveller, the man who's 
equally at home in Lombard Street or Lisbon or 
Lusaka, always wears an Airey & Wheeler Light- 
weight. London rightness, Lagos lightness. It 
makes the difference between enduring the sun 
and enjoying it. 


Impeccably tailored two-piece suit by STEEGAN 
3-button style, in crease-resisting Garnelene (55%, 
Terylene, 45% worsted) £22. Other lightweight 
suits from £17 17s. Od. 


— or, of course, tailored to measure. 


4 
The Centre for Lightweight and Tropical Clothes A . 


AIREY 8 WHEELER /) So%er® 


Hot off the press for 


TAULORS & SPECIALISTS IN *TROPICALITIES’, 
TROPICAL WEAR ( our brochure of 
T lightweights. Send 
ropiccadilly’, 129 Regent Street, s for yo ! 
44 Piccadilly, London, W.1I. London, W.I. a ts 
REGent 8616-7 REGente 1006 
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